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SAFE  =  SAFE  =  SAFE 


Aim    L,ow 


Shoot  Straight 


Property  of  Value  should  be  under  the  Owner's  control  tn 
a  Definite  Place       Always  Accessible       Absolutely  SECURE 

THE  SAKE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  OK  MEKCANTILE  TRUST  COM- 
PANY OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  offer  every  facility  fur  the  lafckeeping  of 
valuables. 

These  vaults  were  nol  afTected  by  the  earthquake  or  fire  of  April  18-20.  I9IX. 
and  are  the  slronuesl  and  best  a|ipi)inted  vaulls  in  the  wcBt. 

INSPECTION    CORDIALLY    INVITED 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET   ••    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  safe  rEPosTTmDTNG 


EVERARD'S 

Made  of  the  best  Canadian  Malt  and  Bohemian  Hops 


Canada   Malt 
I_ag:er  Beer 
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TKe     true     creamy    tnalt    flavor — 
it's  aKead  of  Imported  Pilsener 

AHEAD  OF  ALL  OTHERS 
aOLDBERQ,     BOWEN     &     CO 

Sole  Aeents 
1240    VAN   NESS,    NEAR   SUTTER 
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THE  PACIFIC  COAST  MAGAZINE 
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AMONG  THE  ORANGE  GROVES  o/ 

SoutKern   California 

LAND  or  WINTER  DELIGHT 


'X'licic's  iiu  hcltcr  way  to  i^o  there  than  via  the  Salt 
LoKe  Route,  the  Scenic  Short  Line  from  Salt 
Lake  City.  ^A  trip  from  Chicago  on  the  famous  Hyer— 
Los  An^elea  Limited  —  will  be  pleasantly  remem- 
bered. TIAsk  C.  &  N.  W.  Ry.  or  Union  Pacific  A^^ents 
about  it.  or  see 

GEO.  M.  SARGENT. 

General  Agent  Sail  Lake  Route, 

202  CLARK  St..  Chicago. 
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California 

my        jt  A  Picturesque 

Northwestern  Route  of 
Railway 


California 


IS  MORE  THAN  AHRACTIVE  FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays 


Round  Trip  Tickets  are  sold,  with  return 

limit  Mondays,  from  San  Francisco  to  all 

points  north  of  San  Rafael, 

At  a  Reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

On  Sundays,  Half  Rates 

Or  One  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip 
from  San  Francisco  to 

St.  Vincent,  Ignacio,  Novato,  Petaluma, 
Cotati,  Santa  Rosa,  Fulton,  Windsor, 
Healdsburg,  Lytton,  Geyserville,  Asti, 
Cloverdale,  Preston,  Hopland,  Guerne- 
ville,  Schellville,  Vineburg,  Sonoma, 
Verano,  Agua  Caliente,  Glen  Ellen, 
Sebastopol   and  Ukiah. 

Take  Boat  at  Tiburon  Ferry 


Ticket   Offices :    Ferry    Building,    San  Francisco,    and    Tiburon    Ferry. 


JAS.  AL6ER,  6en'l  Manager  R.  X.  RYAN,  Gen'i.  Passenger  Agent 
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WESTERS  FIELD 


For  months  and  monlhs  we  have 
been  diligently  and  persistently  trying 
to  impress  you  with  the  fact  that 

OUR    CUTS 
TALK 

Our  customers  are  legion,  inasmuch  as  all 
our  cuts  are  imbued  with  that  indescribable 
SOMETHING  that  puts  life-snap-go  into  the 
subject  illustrated. 

If  you  are  numbered  among  our  customers 
we  fee!  sure  YOU  WILL  REMAIN  SO. 

If  you  are  not-YOU  SHOULD  BE  to  our 
mutual  benefit. 

THE 

WILLIAMSON -HAFFNER 

COMPANY 

DESIGNERS  ENGRAVERS 

The  United  States  Colortype  Co 
General    Printers 

(All  under  one  management.) 

DENVER,       -        -        COLORADO. 
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LET  us  GIVE  YOU  A  POINTER 


>5iJ^^)v^^ 


THE  LARGEST  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING 
MAIL  ORDER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  AT 
YOUR  SERVICE  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  A 
DAY.  EVERY  WORK  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
YOUR  ORDER.  WHETHER  FOR  50  CENTS  OR 
S5,000.00.  WILL  BE  THE  OBJECT  OF  SPECIAL 
CARE.  .  NO  MATTER  WHETHER  YOU  ARE  IN 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  ALASKA,  SAN  DIEGO. 
CALIFORNIA.  FLORIDA  OR  NEW  YORK.  YOUR 
ORDER  WILL  BE  HANDLED  JUST  AS  INTEL- 
LIGENTLY AS  IF  YOU  WERE  IN  OUR  OWN 
OFFICE.  TALKING  THE  MATTER  OVER.  LET 
US  DEMONSTRATE  IN  A  PRACTICAL  WAY 
WE  ARE  ALL  WE  CLAIM.  EVERY  KIND  OF 
ENGRAVING  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  OR 
COLORS,  ENGRAVED  CALLING  CARDS. 
PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER,  OF- 
FICE STATIONERY.  RUBBER  STAMPS,  STEEL 
DIE  EMBOSSING — EVERYTHING  PERTAINING 
TO  PUBLICITY.  OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  THE  SAME  QUALITY  OF  WORK  COSTS 
ELSEWHERE.  WRITE.  WIRE.  PHONE  OR  CALL. 


ENGRAV/NG  6c 
PRINTING  CO.  I 

MILW^AUKEE.WIS.U.S.A.i 
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A  GSEAT  SERIES  OF 
ANIMAL  STUDIES 


[li'it  the  publlehtru  have  piepaitd 
,'^iime  artfsl  proofs  In  large  alac, 
1 1  uy  13W  Inches  ot  picture  surfaci:. 
[liF-  most  happy  size  for  flame  anil 
ili-ccirallve  purposes.  These  Eludles 
will  be  sold  at  25  cents  each,  se- 
curely packed.  poBiage  paid,  Wi- 
also  give  any  two  of  the  aeries 
free  with  K  year's  subscription  lo 
FIELD  AND  STREAM.     This  sub- 


FIELD  m  STREAM 

"ABIERICA'S  UAGAZIKE  FOR  SPORTSMEN" 

Field  anp  Stre.'lji  is  practically  in  a  class  tiy  ilscif.  Out  former  coiii- 
pi'tiiors  In  their  mad  chase  after  big  dcctilalioiis  have  gone  out  Into  tlic 
field  of  the  general  magaiines.  Our  policy  remains  unchanged.  We  are' 
proud  lo  still  hold  our  place  as  America's  foremost  magazine  for  sports- 
men— and  by  sportsmen,  too.  That's  a  point  you  must  not  miss.  The  men 
behind  FiEUi  and  Stkeam  are  genuine  sportsmen,  not  mere  literary  theor- 
ists. Our  articles  are  practical  and  authoritative,  yet  with  no  lack  of 
literary  excellence,  either.  The  fact  that  for  twelve  years  Fielu  and 
Stream  has  held  its  place  at  the  top  of  all  publications  for  sportsmen, 
speaks  stronger  than  a  whole  book  of  praise. 

A  COMPLETE  SPORTSMAN'S  ENCYCLOPEDU 


IX 


General  Miles,  anil  scores  of  other 
Eu  oris  men,  and  which  Is  unques* 
tlonably    the    best,    most    complete 

written  (or 

with  a  year's  subscrlui 
AND  STREAM  tor  «.     _. 
G14  pages,  with  a  thousand 
lions.      It    nelgliB    twenty 
and    Is    one    complete    spo 


endorsed    by    Kuose 


B  subscription  to  FJELXl 


icluded 
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PAPER 

MEANS 
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"A  Standard  for  Good  Quality" 
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AND 
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OOLF  These    are   but   a    few  of  the  many  outdoor  sports  which  luru-    the 

DRIVING    pleasure  seeker  and  sportsman   to  world-famed  Hotel  del  Mf 
SEA-BATHINQ        ^^   '^^   ^^'''    "^^"^  °'''  ^^onterey. 


AUTOHOBILING 


Tiie  park-like  grounds, 
golf  links,  the  flowers,  the  many  walks  and  drives 
were  never  more  attractive  than  at  present.  The 
AT  HOTEL  DEL  MONTE  ^^^i,^  ^otcl  has  recently  been  renovated  and  im- 
proved. Special  week-end  rate  from  San  Francisco  SI  0,00,  including  two  days 
board.  Leave  Saturday  8:00  A.M..  or  3:00  P.M.  or  5: 45  P.M.,  Third  and 
Townsend  Sts.     Return  Monday  morning  arriving  San  Francisco  12: 15  P.M. 

GEO.  P.  SNELL,  Manager       HQJ^L    D^L    MONTE       ''*'  '"""''''  '^^"*<'™'" 


THE  NEW  REMINGTON  AUTOLOADING  RIFLE  ^"^'^TS'^ 


■.high 
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The  fiist  sliiniiing,   liard  hilling,   mi>d 
iilusirated  c 

BROWNING    BROS.    CO. 


for  uur  l.'i<)-pat;c 
OGDEN,   UTAH 


THE  EBY  MACHINERY  CO. 


Saw  Mill  and  Wood-working  Machinery 

Link  Belting.  Sprocket  Wheels.  Etc. 


1220-1222  Myrtle  St. 
Oakland,  Cal. 


AUu  Building 

60!  Mission  Strnl 

San  Francisco,   California 


Modern 

Sanitary 

Appliances 

Bathroom  Accessories 

Of  the  Latest   Patterns 
are    on    exhibit    in    our 
Show  Rooms. 

W.  F.  WIL 

Temporary  Offices.  1179  Turk 

SON  CO. 

Street.   SAN  FRANCISCO 
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THIS  IS  THE  NEW  PLACE    ERECTED  SINCE  THE    FIRE 


20,000    square    [eel    of   space   devoted    to    ma  nuf  a  during 


Office  Stationery  and  PRINTING 
Book  and  Catalogue  Printing 
STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSING 
Eureka  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers 
Eureka  Loose  Leaf  Catalogue  Binders 
Eureka  Flat  Opening  Blank  Books 
Law  Book  and  Library  Binding 
Bookbinders'  Materials 
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270-284  Valencia  Street 
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CKas.   C.   Moore   &   Co.,   Engineers 

INCORPORATED 
CONTRACTORS    FOR    COMPLETE    PLANTS 

Pumping 
Lrighting  Mining 

MACHINERY    OF   THE    HIGHEST   GRADE 

Now  Located  at  Our  Old  Site,  63  First  Street,  San  Francisco 


Tdephooe  Wett  5732 

DRYSELIUS  &  CO. 

Fonaerly  93  Californu  Market 
Deleft  in  «n  kindtof 

Fish  and  Oysters,  Terrapin,  Frogs 

3375  SKiamento  St..  near  Walnut  St..  San  FiancMco.  Cal. 


GAME  PANELS  GAME  MEADS 

VV^/VU  %l.  HA.GKMBIBR 

Formerly  with  and  Successor  to 
WM.  F.  NOLTE.  lOB  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

TAXIDBRMIST 


817    BARTUBTT     8TRBBT 

Near  Twenty-Sixth.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
MMitlw  sf  Unt  Mauali.  SUn  Mais  tato 
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Hint's  Patent  Triple  Bead 
Front  Si^Ht 


Is  the  only  sisrht  you  can  see  perfectly  all  the  time, 
under  all  conditions  of  weather,  siffht  and  baclc- 
srround:  that  you  can  change  instantly  to  suit  any 
condition:  that  has  three  separate  and  distinct 
siifhts.  all  beads— ivory,  black  and  srold— and  all 
on  the  rifle  at  one  time. 

Price.  $1.50  postpaid.       Send  for  circulars. 

D.  W.  niNG,  Jr. 

P.  O.  Box  399  D«nver.  Colo. 


Boat  and  Launch  Builder 


Speed   Launches  of   all   descriptions.        Metallic   and   all   other    kinds  of   Boats   constantly  on    hand. 

Repair  Work  promptly  attended  to. 

TELEPHONE  MINT  1006 
POTRERO,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Yard  and  Shop,  601  Illinois  Street 
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HENRY  A.  SCHULZE 

ARCHITECT 

RoooM  301-307  Atku  BaMInc 
604  Mluloa  St.     •     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The  German  Savings  and  Loan  Society 

526  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus $  2.578.695.41 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1.000.000.00 

Deposits.  Dt'c.  31,1906 SJ.S^l,*M7.28 

F.  TiLLMANN.  Jr..  President;  Daniel  Meykr.  First 
Vice-President:  Emil  Rohtb.  Second  Vice-President: 
A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Cashier;  Wm.  Herrmann.  .Assistant 
Cashier:  George  Tourny.  Secretary;  A.  H.  Muller. 
Assistant  Secretary:  Goodfellow  &  Eells.  Gen'l  Att'ys. 

DIRECTORS— F.  Tillniann.  Jr..  Daniel  Meyer,  Emil 
Rohte.  Ign.  Steinhart.  L  N.  Walter.  N.  Ohlandt.  J.  W. 
Van  Bergen.  E.  T.  Kruse.  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 
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lnci>n>orated 

FURNISHERS  and  SHIRTMAKEKS 


NECKWEAR,  UNDERWEAR,  H05IERV. 
GLOVES.  ENOLISH  COLLARS.  BATN 
ROBES,  RAIN  COATS,  UMBRELLAS, 
CANES.    JEWELRY,    ETC 


SHIRTS    TO    ORDER 
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955  BROAOWAV.     OAKLAND.  CAL. 


SANTA   CATALINA 
ISLAND 


A  combination  of  n 
and  saashure. 

An  endless  variety  of  amuse- 
ments and  aiiraciions,  in- 
cluding boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  golfing,  tennis, 
viewing  the  marine  gar- 
dens through  glass  bot- 
tom boats,  etc.,  etc. 
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Peters  Loaded  Shells 


^lAre  immensely  ixjpular  with  Field  and  Trap  Shooters,  especially  the 
Amateurs,  who  are  quick  to  recognize  the  loads  that  give  the  best  resuitB.  ' 
They  have  won  the  1906  Championships  of  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Ohio,  New 
Hampshire  and  Arkansas,  also  the  GRAND  EASTERN  HANDICAP 
and  tournament  averages  innumerable.  They  have  begun  the  year  1907 
by  winning  the 

Tri -State  Championship 

of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kentucky  (Live  Birds),  won  at  Dayton,  Kentucky, 
January  1,  by  C.  A.  Young,  using  Peters  Factory  Loaded  Ideal  Shells; 
score  24  out  of  25,  and  1  dead  out  of  bounds.  ^JOne  trial  of  Peters  Loaded 
Shells  will  convince  any  impartial  shooter  of  superior  qualities.  Black 
Powder,  King's  Semi-Smokeless  and  all  Standard  Bulk  and  Dense 
Smokeless  Powders  furnished. 

The  peters  cartridge  COMPANY 


New  Yerk:  98  Chanbas  Strict 
T.  H.  Keller,  Muager 


CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 


New  Orieus:  HI  Meiailae  St* 
J.  W.  (Mwrne,  Miuaicr 


P.  E.  BOWLES,                             E.  W.  WILSON,                   GEO.  N.  O'BRIEN, 

President.                                 Vice-President.             .                             Cashier. 

American  National  Banic 
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CALL  OF  THE  HIGH   PRIESTESS 

I— IE   treads   the    foothills,    rank   on   crested   rank, 
'  '     And  scales  the  summits  lifting  rough  and  steep 

Against  stark  Heavens;  finds  hollows  dark  and  deep, 
And  threads  the  thickets  where  the  brush  is  rank; 
He  seeks  the  glades  and  marshes  soft  and  dank, 

And   visits   nooks   where   tarns   have   gone  to   sleep, 

And  loiters  by  the  streams  that  rush  and  leap 
From  shelt  to  shelf  along  the  trembling  bank. 
What  finds  he  there  save  solitude  that  weighs 

Down   on   the   startled   soul,    like   nightmare   dreams 
That    hold    the    helpless   sleeper   locked    in    thrall? 
Rut,    rather   does   that    shapeless   world   amaze 

The  sight,  then  win  the  heart,  till  nature  seems 
Fligh    Priestess,    leading    on    with    sovereign    call. 

— Clarence   H.    Urner. 
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OUR  POISONOUS  REPTILES 


■ND    I..     UlTMAKS 


N  lliE  present  article  the  writer 
has   endeavored    to   present   a 
bird's-eye    view    of    a    subject 
that  should  be  thorouBhly  uii- 
ders:tood    by    every    lover    of 
oMl-door  life.     The  fact  Is  but 
Utile   appreciated,   that   inhab- 
iting   the    United    States    are 
of     the     most     deadly 
n   species   of   snakes   and 
some  parts  of  the  coun- 
East,   in   areas   populous 
immering  places,  poison- 
ibundant.     Practically  every 


^ 


villagef 


portion  of  the  United  States  is  inhabited  by 
venomous  serpents.  The  maj'oi-ily  of  the 
species  are  found  In  the  southern  latitudes, 
though  the  few  northern  species  are  so 
common  that  poisonous  snakes  are  actually 
more  abundant  in  some  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  York  than  In  the  South. 
Though  but  a  single  species  inhabits  the 
Pacific  Coast  Region,  representatives  of  it 
are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  many  districts. 
Compared  with  the  nnmbcr  of  species  or 


kinds  of  harmless  snakes,  the  poisonous 
ones  are  much  in  the  minority;  yet  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  United  Slates  is 
wonderfully  rich  in  reptile  life.  One  hun- 
dred and  eleven  species  of  snakes  are  found 
in  this  country;  of  this  number  seivnifett 
arc  poisonous.  Besides,  there  are  ninety- 
seven  species  of  lizards;  but  of  the  latter 
only  a  single  species  is  venomous  and  this 
Is   the   Gila   Monster,  of   the   Southwest. 

Despite  the  general  occurrence  of  dan- 
gerous reptiles  in  this  country  accidents 
to  man  are  rarely  recorded.  This  may  seem 
remarkable  in  the  face  of  an  explanation 
that  there  are  over  twenty  thousand  deaths 
annually  in  India  from  the  bites  of  serpents. 
But  it  should  be  realized  that  in  India  a 
large  part  of  the  native  population  goes 
about  bare-legged,  while  formidable  reptdes 
prow!  into  the  immediate  domains  nf  man 
— even  into  the  gardens  and  under  houses. 

From  the  standpoint  of  classification  the 
snakes  of  the  United  States  fall 
al  groups.  Following  is  a  list 
licir   :^rr;uigcnient   and   kind; 
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ELAPINE  SNAKES 

Common   Cora!   Snake Elaps  fulvius   The  Southeast 

Sonoran        **  "       **       curyxanihus   The  Southwest 


CROTALINE  SNAKES 

1.     The   Moccasins 

Copperhead  Snake   Ancistrodon  contortrix  Eastern  United  States 

Water  Moccasin   "  piscivorus The  Southeast 

2.     Dwarf  Rattlesnakes 

Massasauga    Sistrurus  catcnatus  Central  Statei 

Edward's  Massasauga   "         c.  cdivardsi  The  Southwest 

Pigmy    Rattlesnake    *'         miliarius   The  Southeast 

3.     Typical   Rattlesnakes 
Pacific  Rattlesnake    Cro talus  orcgonus    Pacific  Region 


Texas  Rattlesnake   

Red  Rattlesnake   

White  Rattlesnake   

Tiger   Rattlesnake    

Black-tailed  Rattlesnake 

Price's   Rattlesnake    

Green  Rattlesnake   

Horned  Rattlesnake   . . . 

Prairie  Rattlesnrke   

Diamond  Rattlesnake   . . 
Timber  Rattlesnake 


•( 


atrox    Texas   to   California 

a.  ruber  Southern  and  Lower  Cal. 

mitchclli The  Southwest 

tigris    " 

mohssus " 

pricci    •• 

Icpidus    " 

cerastes   *' 

coniiuentus  Prairie  Region  to  Rockies 

adamant eus    The  Southeast 

horridus Eastern  United  States 


From  the  preceding  list  of  the  typical 
rattlesnakes  it  will  be  seen  that  the  South- 
west forms  the  headquarters  of  these  char- 
acteristic  serpents. 

As  will  presently  be  explained,  the  North 
American  dangerous  snakes  may  be  easily 
distinguished — except  two,  and  these  are 
the  Coral  Snakes,  small  in  size  and  having 
a  slender  body  and  a  head  not  at  all  dis- 
tinct from  the  neck — in  fact,  looking  pre- 
cisely like  the  harmless  reptiles.  And  they 
actually  belong  to  the  same  family  as  the 
non-venomous  serpents — the  Coluhridae. 
This  family  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
subfamilies.  The  cobras  and  their  deadly 
allies  t)f  the  Old  World  and  the  Coral 
snakes  of  the  New  World  form  one  of  the 
subfamilies — the  Elapinae.  Both  of  the 
species  of  Elaps  inhabit  the  southern  part 
of  the  country.  Described  in  detail  their 
pattern  may  be  given  as  broad,  alternating 
rings  of  red  and  black,  the  latter  bordered 
ivith  very  narrate:  rings  of  yellow.  And 
here  we  encounter  a  difficulty;  for  several 
innocuous  snakes  "mimic"  these  species  in 
displaying  the  same  colors,  arranged  in 
ring-like  fashion.  There  is  one  ^unvary- 
ing difference,  however,  that  will  always 
help   to   distinguish    the   dangerous   reptile, 


as  the  yellow  rings  of  the  poisonous  snakes 
always  border  the  black  rings,  while  among 
the  non-venomous  species  there  are  pairs 
of  black  rings  bordering  a  yellow  one. 

The  Crotaline  Snakes  —  the  rattlesnakes, 
copperhead  snake  and  moccasin  —  may  be 
easily    told.  Before    dealing    with    their 

characters  let  us  understand  what  kind 
of  apparatus  figures  in  the  formidable  in- 
juries they  inflict,  sometimes  causing  death 
with  man  in-  a  few  hours — and,  more  rarely, 
in  a  few  minutes'  time. 

These  snakes  do  not  sting.  The  injury 
they  inflict  is  a  bite,  dealt  with  a  pair  of 
hollow  teeth  on  the  upper  jaw.  These 
teeth  have  an  opening  at  their  tip  for  the 
ejection  of  venom.  They  are  exactly  like 
the  hypodermic  needle.  Each  fang  con- 
nects with  a  gland  behind  the  eye  and 
this  secretes  a  virus  which  Nature  has  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  kill- 
ing the  prey — incidentally  for  self  defence. 
When  the  mouth  is  closed  the  fangs  fold 
back  against  the  upper  jaw.  Thus  we  may 
understand  the  poison  apparatus.  It  is  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  forked  tongue. 
That  organ  is  used  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  feeling;  hence  it  is  not  a  sting. 

As  will   be  seen   from  our  list,   we   have 


three  groups  of  venomous  snakes  in  North 
America — the  Coral  Snakes,  the  Moccasins 
and  the  Rattlesnakes.  The  characteristics 
of  the  Coral  Snakes  have  already  been 
treated,  while  we  may  dispose  of  the  Rattle- 
snakes with  3  simple  suKgestion  and  that 
is  to  loos  for  the  rattle,  a  prominent  and 
absolutely  unique  organ  among  snakes. 
Its  presence  immediately  brands  the  owner. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  making  a  mistake. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  species  of 
Rattlesnakes,  the  characteristic  naturally 
appeals    to    all.      Th 


Thus  we  understand  how  to  recognize 
11  of  the  North  American  poisonous  scr- 
pt  the  Moccasins — two  species. 
They  must  be  treated  with   more  detail. 

It  is  3  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  poison- 
ov!s  snake  may  at  once  be  told  by  a  thick 
body  and  a  flat,  triangular  head  that  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  neck.     Wany  wholly 

species  have 
many  of  them  are,  in  fact,  proportionately 
of  body  and  uglier  in  appearance 
than  the  dangerous  Copperhead  snake  or 
Highland  Mi 


Copperhead 
snake  (Highland  Moccasin),  belong, 
the  rattlesnakes,  to  the  subfamily  of  PiC. 
Vipers .—  Crotalinac.  On  each  side  of 
head,   bctivfi-n    the   eye   and   the   nostril,   \ 


Here    ■ 


character    ^ 


distinguish 
-c   other   points: 


face   of   the  t»]t, 
■e   a   single 


row  of  plates  for  the  greater 
tail.     Our  harmless  snakes  h; 
of  the  eye  round;  ihe  Water  : 
the   Copperhead   Snake   have   an   elliptical — ' 
cat-like  pupil.  The  Water  Moccasin  abounds 
mps   and   sluggish' Waterways   of 
the    Southeast.        TheVEopp'erhcad    ranges 
from    Massachitsetis    [o    Florida   and   west- 
ward  to   (he   Mississippi   Valley,   though   in 


poisonous 

states — in  the  Pacific  Region  north  of  south- 
;ern  California.  This  is  Ihe  Paciac  Rattle- 
snake, attaining  a  length  of  3'A  to  5  feet. 
It  range*  ^from  southern  British  Colum- 
bia to  southern  Catif^nii 
in  Idaho,  Nevada  jiiW  Utah.  It  prefers 
the  mountain  regions.'evcn  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion  of   11,000   feci-      Ledgy    formaiions   of 


the  soiilhcrn  ptirtion  of  its  habitat,  it  ex- 
tends through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grnnde 
consequently  coming  within  limits  that  may 
cause  the  snaki:  to  be  of  i 

As  this  article  appeals  principally  to  west- 
em  readers  it  is  well  to  note  the  characteris- 
tics and  habitat  of  some  of  the  species 
found  west  of  the  Mississippi,  though  a  re- 
tuiHt  of  ihe  distribution  has  already  been 
[  given  in  the  shape  of  a  condensed  list. 
There    is     no     mistaking     the     common 


rocky  ground  are  the  favorite  lurking 
places.  In  especially  suitable  situations 
offering  deep  shelter,  great  numbers  of  the 
sn.ikfs  garher  at  the  close  of  the  sumtuer. 
These  are  the  hibernating  places  pooularly 
kniiwn  as  "rattlesnake  dens."  When  the 
spring  is  well  advanced  the  snaVes  scalier 
from  them  into  ihe  adjoining  ilmbcr.  If 
rattlesnakes  arc  to  be  exterminated  in  in- 
fested districts,  the  "dens"  should  "le  I.,- 
CHled    and    visited    in    the    early    spring    or 


fall.  The  Pacilic  Rattlesnake  is  plenty  Urge 
enough  lo  cause  speedy  death  with  man. 
The  general  ground  color  is  dull  gray  or 
brownish,  with  a  series  of  rott tided,  well 
separated    blotches    on    ihc    bnck.      However, 


frequent   specimens  are   entirely  black,  or 
blackish  with  faint  bars  on  the  sides. 

In.  the  sterile  regions  of  sonthem  Cali- 
fornia, we  find  a  larger,  eoiiseriuenlly  more 
dangerous     reptile,     which     ranges     westward 
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from  Texas.  This  is  often  called  the  Dia- 
mond Rattlesnake:  its  technical  name  is 
{Crotalus  airox).  A  characteristic  feature  is 
the  chalky  white  tail,  ringed  with  black. 
A  variety  of  it,  the  Red  Rattlesnake, 
{Crotalus  atrox  ruber),  grows  to  a  length 
of  five  and  a  half  feet.  The  "diamond" 
markings  are  dull  white  on  a  decidedly 
reddish  ground  color;  the  tail  is  ringed 
with  black  and  white.  This  snake  occurs 
in   southern  and   Lower  California. 

As  will  be  seen  from  our  list,  the  desert 
regions  form  the  headquarters  of  numerous 
rattlesnakes.  Among  these  the  Black-  tailed 
Rattlesnake,  (C.  molossus)^  is  a  large  and 
highly  dangerous  species.  Common  in  the 
deserts  proper,  yet  smallest  of  the  western 
rattlers  is  the  "Sidewinder"  or  Horned 
Rattlesnake.  Owing  to  a  life  on  soft  and 
yielding  soil  it  progresses  by  throwing 
lateral  loops  of  the  body  forward,  moving 
along  in  an  oblique  direction  to  that  in 
which  the  head  is  pointing.  Hence  the 
term,  "Sidewinder."  The  desert  vipers  of 
Africa  necessarily  crawl  in  this  same  fash- 
ion. 

Found  farther  east  and  literally  swarm- 
ing over  some  portions  of  the  prairie  coun- 
try thence  westward  to  the  main  divide  of 
the  Rock  Mountains  is  the  Prairie  Rattle- 
snake. In  size  and  coloration  it  is  much 
like  the  paler  phases  of  the  Pacific  Rat- 
tler,  to   which   it   is   closely  allied. 

It  is  quite  wrong  to  imagine  a  poisonous 
snake  springs  at  an  enemy.  It  never  jumps 
from  the  ground  and  seldom  strikes  more  than 
a  third  its  length.  Poisonous  serpents  do 
not  chase  an  enemy.  Their  attitude  to- 
ward man  is  merely  that  of  self  defence. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  rattlesnake  to 
coil  before  striking.  It  can  strike  from  a 
crawling  position  provided  the  neck  can 
be  doubled  into  an  S-shaped  loop  to  lurch 
the  head  forward. 

It  is  impossible  to  render  a  snake  per- 
manently harmless  by  extracting  the  fangs, 
as  a  number  of  auxiliary  fangs  are  ready 
to  take  the  place  of  the  functional  pair 
within   a   couple   of   weeks. 

Before  dealing  with  rhe  treatment  of 
snake  bite  it  is  well  to  give  a  few  hints 
of  precaution.  The  average  rattlesnake  will 
seldom  or  never  strike  a  man  above  the 
knee  and  a  pair  of  stiff  riding  leggings — 
puttees — will  render  one  quite  safe  from  a 
snake's   fangs.     A   big  rattler   could   easily 


strike  through  a  canvas  *  legging,  besides 
several  thicknesses  of  light  clothing,  but 
stout  leather  will  invariably  cause  the  fang 
to  "double  back"  or  glance  off. 

Every  field  naturalist,  prospector  and 
sportsman  venturing  into  regions  known  to 
be  the  lurking  places  of  venomous  snakes 
should  carry  certain  articles  to  be  used  in 
case  of  accident.  These  are  comparatively 
simple.      Following  is  a   list   of  them: 

A  Hypodermic  Syringe;  Rubber  Ligature; 
several  sharp  Scalpels  (or  a  razor);  a  small 
jar  of  Antiseptic  Gauze;  material  for  out- 
side bandage  \vhich  may  be  of  cheesecloth ; 
a  vial  of  Permanganate  of  Potassium  (crys- 
tals) ;  several  tubes  of  Anti-To.xin  {Anti- 
ycnitte)  ;  some  Strychnine  Tablets  and  a 
flask  of  whiskey.  The  entire  outfit  can  be 
carried  in  the  roomy  pockets  of  an  ordin- 
ary khaki  shooting  jacket,  if  necessary. 

Note  well  what  to  do  if  bitten.  Invari- 
ably the  injury  is  upon  some  part  of  the 
arm  or  leg.  Everything  depends  upon  the 
prompitude  in  performing  the  first  two 
processes   in    the   treatment. 

1.  Apply  the  ligature  a  short  distance 
above  the  bite.  Thus  the  ligature  should 
be  carried  in  a  pocket  instantly  available, 
without  a  second's  loss  by  a  fumble. 

2.  Enlarge  the  punctures  by  cutting  into 
them,  at  least  as  deep  as  they  are.  Make 
two  cuts  over  each,  these  cuts  crossing  one 
another.  This  cutting  starts  a  flow  of  the 
poisoned  blood,  which  should  be  accel- 
erated in  every  way  possible.  It  is  not 
dangerous  to  suck  the  blood  away  provid- 
mg  there  are  no  fresh  abrasions  in  the 
mouth  or  on  the  lips.  In  this  way  much 
venom  may  be  drawn  from  the  wounds. 
If  water  is  nearby  wash  the  wounds 
thoroughly,  then  bathe  them  repeatedly  in 
a  solution  composed  of  Permanganate  of 
Potash  crystals  in  water  to  produce  a  deep 
wine  color. 

If  no  doctor  is  nearby,  the  anti-toxin 
should  be  injected  by  means  of.  the  hypo- 
dermic syringe,  in  some  part  of  the  body 
where  it  will  quickly  gain  the  general  cir- 
culation— preferably  under  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen.  In  a  succeeding  paragraph  it 
will  be  explained  where  this  product  may 
be  obtained.  If  constitutional  symptoms 
develop — weakness  and  giddiness — a  hypo- 
dermic injection  of  strychnine  must  be  ad- 
ministered. As  a  stimulant,  taken  in  very 
moderate   quantities,    brandy   is   invaluable. 


Afler  ihe  wounds  have  been  thoroughly 
blerl  and  washed  wilh  the  permanganate, 
the  ligature  may  be  removed,  but  not  until 
every  measure  has  been  used  to  draw  away 
the  venom  from  the  bitten  part,  such  en- 
deavors  including   suction   and   massage. 

At  this  stage  there  is  but  one  thing  to 
do  if  possible.  Journey  to  the  nearest  doctor 
of  repute;  for  grave  symptoms,  beyond  the 
power  of  any  but  a  medical  man  to  com- 
bat, may  possibly  develop.  If  a  doctor  is 
out  of  the  question,  keep  your  head.  Vou 
will  need  to  think,  and  with  great  care. 
Take  a  cathartic.  Keep  the  wounds  ab- 
solutely clean  and  remember  that  tissue 
that  has  been  weakened  by  snake  poison 
is  pecnli.iriy  susceptible  to  common  blood 
poison.  Pack  small  strips  of  gauze  into 
the  wounds  to  keep  them  open  and  draining, 
then  dress  over  them  with  gauze  sail 
1   any   good   antiseptic    solution. 

|i  dressing  saturated  and  the  wounds  opei 
>t  least  a  week,  no  matter  how  favorabb 

S*y  be  the  sympti 

r  ^t  writer    has    talked    with    many 


practical  reasoning  powers,  who 
have  been  bitten  by  snakes  and  entirely 
recovered,  while  miles  from  civilization. 
They  have  employed  methods  similar  to 
those   described. 

Before   leaving   the   town   behind   jou,   con- 
good  doctor.     Learn  how  to  properly 


;  a   hypoder 
strychni 


syringe  and  the  amount 
system  is  likclv  to  endure, 
technically  known  as 
Anli-I'mine.  is  a  foreign  product  and  ap- 
parently the  best  of  the  so-called  antidotCB 
for  snake  bite  as  it  is  procured  along  lines 
well  understood  and  practical.  It  may  be 
obtained  from  branches  of  the  Pasteur  In- 
stitute. 

Once  again  let  the  writer  advise  the  suf- 

Keep  your  head.  Do  not  give  way  to 
despondency.  There  Is  every  reason  why 
a  healthy  man  should  recover  from  a  snake 
bile  inflicted  by  any  of  the  greater  number 
of  our  poisonous  reptiles.  But  the  means 
lo  save  life  should  be  executed  promptly 
ally. 


THE  PACIFIC  COAST  MAGAZINE 


STEEDS  OF  THE  SUN-GOD 

FLEET  are  lh«  hones  which  Ihe  Sun-God  drires 
Without  reitraint   ipparenl.  like  the  bluBt; 


No  mor«  Ih.r  fffl  th.  itmi  tha 

hold  then 

Than   fetlocks   wince  at   hurl  of   fa 

Each  wilh  the  other  for  the  master 

In  high-necked  scorn   for  all  the 

triumphs 

Still   on   athwart   the   concave   sn 

The    victor/   to   the   courser    whic 

Rtit   nsy.  O  boastful  Death,  in  v.i 

To   check   the   fleelness   of   the 

teeds   of 

Which-  whirl  the  chariot  with  > 

aith  sublim 

to  cower 

Beneath   the   goad,   but   seems   s 

III   to   asp 

To-iwifter   footfalls   with   adv 

nee   of   T 

Co^ 

THE  GIFT  OF 

EVE 

Of  God  in  Heaven 


Both    I 


with    1 


r   of   1 


And   awed   by   a 

He   iought   the   Garden's    witcheries   manifi 

But   pined   for  want  of  woman'!   form  and   t 

His    slumbers   brought    a    being    fair    and    I 

He  woke  10  mourn  that  dreams  could  not 

Once   more   o'ercome.   he  .fell   that   creature'i 

And   waking  taw   her  standing   clad   with   1 


OUT   OF  TUNE 


WHEN  June  was  all  a-Hower  on  lea  and  slope 
Youth  roved  the  lawns  o'er  which  a  subtle  loo 


inding   by-paths 


VERSES 


Clarence   H.  Urner 


^ 

AN  UNIQUE  TOBOGGAN 

^ 

Hy  G.   :!.   Itiu.. 


a    limiting    party 


the 


replac 


fathered    around 
Farview 


n,  where  the  crackling  wood 
ize  told  all  loo  plainly  of 
e  arrival  of  the  days  when 
we  must  pack  our  tackle  and 
bid  goodliy  to  Lake  Koronis  until  another 
fishing  season  should  call  us  together  again 
on  its  shores.  We  had  spent  happy  days 
in  rare  sport  with  the  bass,  and  our  fel- 
lowship had  been  such  as  only  those  en- 
joy whose  desires  run  in  kindred  channels. 
But  the  morrow  would  see  nearly  all  of 
us  en  route  to  our  homes.  It  was  Con 
Cormack  who  asked  the  guestion  and  we 
were   alive   with   interest   at   once   to   know 


:    this 


.    fall 


ml. 


said   Con.     "'Two  years 
,B    out    in    the    Pend    d' 


Oreille  country,  east  of  Spokane,  hunting 
deer  with  a  party  of  old-timers  in  that  sec- 
tion, and  1  had  more  fun  than  I  ever  ex- 
pect to  have  again.  They  want  me  to  come 
again   this   fall." 

■"Count  me  out."  Old  man  Sherman  butted 
in.  A  man'*  a  fool  to  go  iifteen  hundred 
miles  to  hunt  deer  when  he  can  get  all 
of  it  he  wants   righi   here  in   ihe  slate." 

"Well,  if  1  could  just  see  George  Pender- 
gast  duplicate  his  toboggan  slide  down 
Old  Baldy.  I'd  go  again  if  it  took  all  I've 
earned  this  summer."  Con  settled  back 
in  his  seat   with  a   reminiscent  chuckle. 

We  drew  our  chairs  a  little  closer  to- 
gether and  waited,  confident  that  some- 
thing good  was  coming.  Con  puffed  at 
his  pipe  for  some  moments,  then  knocked 
the  ashes   from  it  and  straightened  up. 

"You  remember  that  Doc  Wright,  who 
fished  with  us  for  a  while  two  years  ago, 
owne  I   a    fruit    ranch    out   in    that   country. 


Well,  after  he  went  home  he  asked  me  to 
come  out  and  have  a  deer  hunt  with  him. 
and  I've  never  regretted  that  I  packed  my 
Marlin  and  took  him  at  hi.s  word.  He  met 
mc  in  Spokane  and  took  me  out  to  his 
ranch  near  the  foothills,  as  they  call  them 
out  there,  and  we  began  at  once  to  plan 
for  our   hunting  trip. 

"From  the  time  I  struck  the  place  it 
was  easy  to  sec  the  hunting  fever  was  in 
the  air.  The  ranches  out  there  are  all 
small,  people  are  within  easy  reach  of  each 
other,  and  I  never  saw  a  lot  of  fellows 
who  could  lay  aside  farm  cares  as  easy 
as  they  when  we  began  to  talk  deer  hunt- 
ing to  them.  'Go  hunting!  You  be!  they 
would.' 

"After  seeing  the  country  that  day  we 
got  back  to  the  ranch  al  night  with  the 
party  made  up,  and  we  were  agreed  to 
start  as  soon  as  we  could  get  our  camp 
outfit  together.  A  day  down  in  Spokane, 
together  with  such  additional  necessaries 
as  every  chronic  camjier  always  has  where 
he  can  lay  his  hands  on  Ihem,  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  our  camp  wagon 
start  for  the  mountains  on  the  following 
morning  just  as  the  first  sun  rays  were 
beginning   to   show   themselves. 

■"Barring  present  company  our  party 
could  not  be  beaten.  There  were  the  two 
Pcndergast  boys.  George  and  Ed,  with  the 
blood  of  generations  of  Indian  fighters  in 
their  veins,  and  Ixnh  natural  Irorn  hunters. 
In  addition  to  this  George  PendergasI  had 
the  reputation  of  being  able  to  get  more 
fun  out  of  any  kind  of  an  outing  than  any 
man  in  the  state  of  Washington.  There 
wasn't  any  daredeviltry  going  on  but  you 
could  figure  on  his  red  head  being  in  the 
storm  ccnier,  and  Ed  was  usually  a  close 
second.  Paul  Neilstrom  was  ahead  on  the 
camp  wagon,  and  a  truer  sportsman  never 
held  rein  over  horses  or  drew  bead  over  a 
rifle.     His  one  mark  of  distincliim  was  his 
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manipulation  of  the  English  language.  In 
the  ordinary  run  of  things  he  could  manage 
it  very  well,  but  when  things  got  exciting 
he  fired  volleys  of  an  English  and  Swedish 
conglomeration  that  would  put  the  most 
expert  dialect  artist  down  and  out  in  a 
minute.  They  were  fearfully  and  wonder- 
fully misconstructed,  but  he  never  knew 
the  difference. 

"Doc  Wright  undertook  to  lend  dignity 
to  the  party  because  of  his  professional 
distinctiveness,  but  it  did  not  carry  enough 
weight  to  balance  up  worth  a  cent.  When 
George  Pendergast  started  some  of  his 
funny  business  Doc  was  swept  into  the 
maelstrom  with  the  rest  of  us  and  forgot 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  the  pill  busi- 
ness. 

"We  got  away  soon  after  the  camp  wagon 
had  disappeared  and  journeyed  leisurely 
up  into  the  hills,  expecting  to  use  the 
most  of  the  day  in  reaching  the  hunting 
grounds.  About  four  o'clock  we  camped 
in  a  fir  grove  on  the  east  slope  of  Old 
Baldy — or  Mt.  Carlton,  as  they  have  it  on 
the  map— expecting  to  try  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  from  this  permanent 
base. 

"The  day  had  been  clear  during  the 
earlier  hours,  gradually  growing  more 
hazy,  until,  when  we  went  into  camp  it 
had  thickened  up  threateningly.  It  was 
also  considerably  colder.  About  dark  snow 
began  to  fall  and  our  spirits  rose  accord- 
ingly, as  tracking  snow  was  the  one  thing 
needful  for  our  success  on  the  hunt.  So 
when  we  rolled  into  our  blankets  we  fell 
asleep  with  the  promise  of  fine  sport  ahead 
of  us.  But  during  the  night  the  snow 
developed  into  a  storm  that  kept  us  in 
camp  the  next  day,  and  when  it  finally 
stopped  we  had,  instead  of  a  tracking  snow, 
a  good  eighteen  inches  that  crusted  and 
made  hunting  mighty  hard  work.  But  we 
had  come  up  here  to  hunt,  and  we  de- 
termined to  try  our  luck  in  spite  of  the 
heavy   traveling. 

"We  started  early  the  next  morning  and 
spread  out  over  the  side  of  the  mountain 
to  drive  anything  that  might  be  in  reach. 
I  had  not  gone  over  a  mile  when  I  came 
upon  deer  tracks,  evidently  fresh,  the  trail 
leading  up  the  mountain  side.  I  followed 
this,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  when   I 


came  suddenly  into  a  clearing  and  on  the 
far  side,  but  within  eas^y  range,  stood  a 
fine  buck,  alert  with  a  sense  of  danger.  I 
dropped  out  of  sight  and  rapidly  calculated 
the  range,  throwing  up  my  sights  as  I 
approximated  the  distance.  I  was  just 
drawing  down  on  the  game  when  a  rifle 
cracked  off  to  my  right  and  the  buck 
sprang  into  the  air,  striking  on  the  run, 
and  came  straight  toward  me.  But  before 
he  had  made  a  dozen  jumps  that  rifle 
cracked  again  and  he  turned  somersaults 
and  stiffeiy^d  out.  Out  of  a  clump  of  young 
pine  in  the  direction  of  the  shots,  George 
Pendergast  burst  with  a  'whoopee!'  and 
just  hit  the  high  places  getting  to  his 
game.  Me  had  fired  the  shots  without 
knowing  that  I  was  near,  as  he  had  stum- 
bled on  to  the  deer  without  having  seen 
the    tracks. 

•*I  gave  him  a  good-natured  scoring  for 
forestalling  me  in  capturing  the  coveted 
prize,  and  together  we  hung  the  buck  up 
in  a  pine  tree  out  of  reach  of  any  possible 
harm.  It  was  early  yet  and  we  trailed  on 
over  the  mountain  spending  the  forenoon 
in  fruitless  search  for  game,  until  hunger 
drove  us  back  to  camp.  We  had  come  to- 
gether welt  up  the  mountainside  and  had 
nothing  to  do  but  pick  up  the  buck  we 
had  hung  up  and  make  for  camp.  It  meant, 
however,  that  among  us  we  had  to  pack 
that  buck  a  mile  and  a  half  through  snow 
eighteen  inches  deep,  and  he  wasn't  a  light " 
one,   either. 

**It  did  not  need  very  much  discussion 
to  show  that  the  crowd  had  jobbed  to- 
gether to  make  George  carry  his  game. 
Ed  assured  him  that  he  was  perfectly  will- 
ing to  pack  the  buck  uphill,  but  we  had 
hung  it  up  on  the  downhill  end  of  the  route 
to  camp.  Doc  Wright  pnucstcd  that  it 
always  made  him  so  sore  through  the 
muscles  of  his  legs  to  carry  a  weight  down- 
hill that  he  would  be  as  good  as  hamstrung 
the  nc-xt  day  if  he  packed  the  buck.  Neil- 
strom  proposed  that  some  one  go  to  camp 
and  bring  up  a  pack  horse:  but  George 
grinned  good  naturedly  and  took  his 
medicine.  I  did  volunteer  to  carry  his  r^fte 
and  relieve  him  that  much.  This  was,  the 
status  of  affairs  when  we  came  t'j  the 
upper  side  of  the  clearing  and  fou'^^d  ^^* 
tree  where  we  had  hung  the  game,    ^n^  *^ 


did  nal  look  any  more  pleasant  for  George 
when  we  found  it  frozen  stiff  and  siretched 
out  over  eight  feet  in  length. 

"We  marched  by  with  one  accord  and 
left  George  to  wrestle  with  his  problem. 
Watching  him  over  our  shoulders  we  saw 
him   cut   down  the  buck,  which  dropped  as 

a  dip  in  the  hill  our  last  sight  of  him  was 

\       as  he  was  struggling  (o  get  his  game  into 

I        shape  for  easy  carrying.     We  had  tramped 

about   half   way   across   the   clearing,   which 

'        sloped   downward   quite    sharply,   when    we 

heard   a  yell   behind   us   that   would   equal 

that    of   any    Nez    Perees    buck    that    ever 

I        went  on  the  warpath  in  that  country.    What 

we  saw  coming  appeared  to  be  some  species 

/       of   snow   plow    with    George   astride    of  it 

I       holding  on  for  dear  life.     And  it  was  com- 

'■        ing  some,   too.      The   snow   was   flying  out 

to   either  side  in   as   pretty  a   spray  as  any 

shovel   plow    ever  made,   although    it    was   a 

miniature  display,  of  course.     With  a  whoop 

of  glee   George  shot   by  us   and   we   had   to 

look,  mighty  quick  to  see  what  kind  of  a 


scheme  he  was  working.  He  had  struck 
a  plan  that  no  one  but  George  would  have 
thought  of.  Deer  hair  is  rather  smooth 
and  slippery  at  any  time  and  always  more 
so  when  it  is  thick.  This  fact,  coupled 
with  the  deepness  of  ihe  snow,  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  use  his  buck  as  a  to- 
boggan (hat  was  as  good  as  anyone  couM 
ask  under  such  circumstar>:es.  He  had 
forced  the  head  up  between  the  fore  legs, 
which  stuck  straight  up  into  the  air,  and 
had  fastened  it  there  with  stout  twine. 
Then  rolling  the  frozen  carcass  on  to  its 
back  he  had  braced  himself  astride  of  it, 
his  weight  forcing  it  far  enough  into  the 
snow  lo  keep  it  from  turning  over.  When 
he  shot  by  us  he  was  going  like  the 
proverbial  Chinaman's  trolley  car.  with  Ihe 
snow  flying  like  a  small  blizzard  on  either 
side  of  him. 

■'We  were  not  to  be  censured  too  se- 
verely if  we  did  give  vent  to  some  ex- 
pressions not  usually  found  in  print,  for 
he  had  turned  the  tables  on  us  so  com- 
pletely that  we  had  nothing  printable  to  say. 
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"I'll  venture  that  everyone  of  us  jumped 
three  feet  in  the  air  and  Xeilstrom  kept 
right  on  jumping.  In  fact,  he  started  down 
the  mountain  side  like  a  ski  jumper,  yelling 
•Hal!  Hal!  Hall*  with  every  jump.  It 
was  the  only  word  he  could  think  of  to 
express    himself. 

"We  watched  George  and  his  toboggan 
shooting  downward,  putting  distance  be- 
tween us  mighty  fast,  and  Xeilstrom  hot 
on  his  track.  All  of  a  sudden  the  Swede 
struck  his  foot  on  some  hidden  obstacle 
and  shot  out  into  space,  striking  on  his 
stomach  in  the  snow,  into  which  he  slid 
out  of  sight.  We  overtook  him  in  a  mo- 
ment and  found  him  scrambling  up  and 
digging  the  snow  out  of  his  mouth  and 
eyes.  As  we  came  up  we  heard  him 
sputter,  *Ay  tank  ay  ban  going  some  lak 
hal,  to  bay  yumping  yimminy!' 

"In  the  meantime  George  and  his  deer 
were  nearing  the  other  side  of  the  clear- 
ing at  express  train  speed,  or  thereabouts. 
Looking  ahead  we  could  see  that  if  he 
kept  in  his  course  he  would  collide  with  a 
mammoth  bull  pine  in  a  moment.  Ed  saw 
it  and  growled  out: 

*'*The  fool  will  break  his  neck,  sure!' 

"But  George  had  his  eye  on  that  tree, 
too,  and  as  Ed  said  the  words  we  saw  him 


shoot  off  to  one  side  and  disappear  in  a 
flurry  of  snow.  The  buck  hit  the  tree  so 
hard  that  it  shot  up  into  the  air  and  fell 
over  on  its  feet  with  its  head  up  the  hill, 
rolling  over  on  to  one  side  from  that  posi- 
tion. We  hurried  down  to  see  what  damage 
he  had  sustained  but  in  a  moment  he  scram- 
bled out  of  the  snow  and  swinging^  his 
hunting  cap  at  us  he  yelled: 

"'Come  on,  you  fellows!  Til  sec  you  in 
camp.* 

"We  watched  him  grab  the  buck  by  one 
hind  leg  and  snake  him  over  on  to  his 
back  and  into  the  buck  brush.  There  ^vas 
a  short  succession  of  crashes  and  crackling 
of  brush  and  then  we  heard  another: 
*  Whoopee!*  from  the  edge  of  the  next 
clearing  that  indicated  that  he  had  not  had 
enough  tobogganing.  We  were  unable  to 
see  his  next  ride  because  of  the  brush, 
but  when  we  reached  camp  George  was 
there  and  met  us  with  a  grin  of  triumph. 
He  was  scratched  up  some  and  most  of 
the  hair  was  gone  from  the  buck's  back 
but  that  did  not  fcaze  him  a  bit.  As  we 
came  up  he  let  out  a  yell  of  glee  and  said: 

"  'Next  time  you  fellows  fix  me  to  pack  . 
in  a  buck  just  remember  that  this  is  coasting^ 
weather.'  " 


MY   HOME  IN   THE  SEA 

I  N  my  garden  in  the  sea 

'      Are  the  bright   anemone. 

The    mosses    purple    and    white    and    green. 

Star-flowers   of   fed   or   silver   sheen, 

And  the  graceful   limbs  of  every  tree 

Moving  in  joy  with  the  life  of  the  sea. 

My    i>aths    are    of    shell,    where    a    rainlx»w    fell 

When   it   left   the  land   for  the   sea; 
Soft  as  down  is  my  bed.  where  I  pillow  my  head. 

As    I    rock    w^ith    the    sway    of   the    sea; 
All   ;gold    and    blue    and    emerald    too. 

In    the    sunlight    bright    to    see, 

I   glide  through  the  air.--- 

But  they  call  me  up  there 

Only    "a   fish    of   the   sea." 

When    all    is    still.    I    listen    until 

Above  I  hear  them  say. 
'  How   calm    it    would   be   tonight    on   the   sea 

To  sail  far,  far  away!" 
Then   ^ey   look  at   the   moon,   so   bright,   so   low, 

Down   in   the   deeps   of   the   sea, 

But    they    never    know 

I    am   happy    below. 

When  the  moon  cc 
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FORTY-FIVE  DAYS 
HUNTING  IN  WYOMING 

S^ 

By  Joi 


K  SF-;PTi:MBIi:R  I2ih.  ai 
3:15  P.  M,.  1  reaolR-d 
Kt'iiiiiiLTLT,  Wyoming, 
just  one  day  aflcr  llie 
a|>poime<l  time,  and 
found  two  very  nervous 
hunters  awaiting  nie. 

posed  of  Andrew  Jaekion.  Jos.  S.  Harlan  and 
myself.    \   li.id  written  them  to  be  on  hand  at 


I   had 


I  September  lUli,  without  fail, 
le  hundred  miles  of  staging 
I    order   to    reach   ci 


the 


leav 


K( 


the  stage,  on  the  [norning  of  the  12th. 
I  was  the  recipient  of  quite  a  good  roast- 
-ing  when  I  got  off  the  train  for  being  late 
and  for  not  telegraphing  them  and  reliev- 
ing their  minds.  Soon  as  they  received  my 
wire  they  got  busy,  hired  a  special  stage 
and  within  fifteen  minutes  after  I  landed 
we  were  on  our  way  to  camp.  We  were  go- 
ing to  overtake  the  stage,  which  leaves 
Midway  in  the  morning,  and  would  have 
to  drive  the  greater  part  of  the  night  in 
order  to  do  so.  It  is  just  fifty-five  miles 
to  Midway. 

After  we  got  started  Andrew  informed 
me  that  our  stores  and  outfits  had  all  been 
■ent  in  ahead  of  us,  some  two  weeks 
previous.  They  were  shipped  from  San 
Frincisco  by  freight  to  Vr-  P-  J-  Qucaly, 
general  manager  of  the'  stage  line  and 
Kemmerer  Coal  Co.,  and  to  him.  he  in- 
formed me,  we  were  much  indebted  for 
the  efF.ciCTit  manner  in  which  the  things  had 
been   looked   after. 

Shortly  after  7  o'clock  we  reached  Raih- 
bnn's  ranch  house  on  Fontanelle  Creek, 
where  we  dined.  We  got  an  exceptionally 
good  meal  and  at  8  o'clock  were  off  again 
with  a  fresh  team.  -  We  passed  through 
1a  Barge  and  crossed  La  Barge  Creek  at 
10 JO  and  about  1-.30  reached  Midway, 
where    we    succeeded    in    waking    up    the 


proprietor   of   the   only   house   in   the    town 
iind   were  soon  in  bed. 

At  seven  the  next  morning  we  left  on  the 
stage  for  Daniel,  which  we  reached  ibont 
4:30  P.  M.  At  breakfast  wa  met  two 
gentlemen  from  Philadelphia,  also  on  their 
way  to  the  antelope  country.  They  left 
us  at  Big  Piney,  where  they  were  to  meet 
their  guides.  At  one  o'clock  we  lunched  at 
BalU,  another  one  house  town,  or  rather 
I  should  say  post  office.  Soon  after  leaving 
Balls,  Joe  killed  a  nice  badger  with  his 
pistol,  but  it  got  wedged  in  its  hole  and 
we  could  not  pull  it  out.  Everybody  had 
a  trial  at  it.  and  although  we  could  get 
a  good  hold  of  its  neck,  we  could  not  move 
it;  so  were  compelled  to  drive  on  and  let 
it  go,  much  10  our  disgust,  as  it  was  3 
good  large  specimen.  At  Daniel  we  found 
my  head  giTide,  Jas.  S.  Simpson,  and  our 
horse  wrangler,  Jim  Williams,  awaiting  us, 
the  Imhince  of  ihe  boys  ihey  left  in  charge 

We  all  got  busy  shortly  after  our  arrival, 
looking  over  stores,  etc.,  to  see  if  all  W45 
there  and  then  lending  a  hand  to  help  the 
boys  Iriad  them  into  a  wagon  which  Simp- 
son borroiveil  al  Maniel.  The  wagon  only  went 
as  far  as  our  lirst  camp,  everything  being 
loaded  on  pack  horses  after  that.  After 
getting  everything  in  readiness  for  an  early 
start,  we  dined  and  then  retired  for  the 
night  in  a  bunk  house.  The  two  Jims 
spread  their  beds  under  the  wagon  and 
laid  outside.  At  three  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing we  were  awakened  by  the  two  Jims, 
who  had  been  drowned  out.  It  had  started 
in  to  drizzle  early  in  the  night  and  then 
changed  into  a  hard  rain,  which  made  the 
boys   run   lor   cover. 

Next  morning,  after  an  early  breakfast, 
we  were  off,  this  time  in  the  saddle.  Jim 
Williams  left  ahead  of  us,  with  the  team. 
We  were  just  an  easy  day's  ride  from  camp. 
Two  ini'--  — *  from  Daniel  we  stopped  at 
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Wm,   Enos,   (o   secure   our   licenses.     Enos   is 
a  justice  of  the  peace. 

These  licenses  cost  us  $50  each.  They 
entitle  the  holtlcr  la  kill  two  antelope,  two 
deer,  two  elk.  and  one  mountain  sheep.  To 
each  license  is  attached  a  coupon  (or  each 
snimal.  As  they  are  killed,  you  detach  the 
coupon,  give  it  to  your  guide,  who  in  turn 
mails   it   to   the   State   game   warden.      Each 


guide  is  also  compelled  to  send  in  a  sworn 
statement  to  the  Slate  Game  Warden,  at 
the  completion  of  his  trip,  slating  that 
his  party  has  complied  with  the  law  in 
everj-  particular.  Any  infringement  of 
the  law  by  the  guide  or  any  of  his  party, 
results  in  his  forfeiting  of  right  to  secure 
a  guide's  license  for  the  term  of  five  years. 
The  guide  pays  $10  tor  "his  license. 
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sides 


ielves.        Jimmy      Simpson      h»i  I 


After  Iran  sac  li  tig  our  business  with  Mr. 
Enos,  wc  jumped  into  the  saddle  and  galloped 
along  against  a  good  cold  wind  and  snow 
storm.  We  were  hardly  in  the  right  con- 
dition for  this  sort  of  weather,  hut  all 
were  so  anxious  to  reach  camp  that  1  heard 
no  complaints.  In  the  afternoon  Andrew 
killed  a  mallard,  four  willow  grouse  and 
two  sage  hens.  On  crossing  the  ridge  and 
dropping  over  in  sight  of  camp,  we  saw  a 
large   band    of   antelope    within    one    mile    of 

At  three  o'clock  we  reached  camp,  having 
completed  our  drive  of  100  miles  in  less 
than  seventeen  hours  actual  traveling  lime. 
Here  we  found  everything  in  "apple  pie" 
order,  Cents  all  up,  improvised  dining  lablc, 
wash-stands,  etc.,  all  ready  for  use.  The 
wagon  got  in  about  4:30  and  we  im- 
mediately started  to  unpack.  Soon  as 
we  got  our  things  in  their  proper  places, 
we  all  took  out  our  rifles  and  targeted 
them,  .\bout  six  o'clock  we  heard  our  cook 
calling  "Dinner  is  ready"  and  1  noticed 
that  nobody  lost  any  time  securing  a  seat 
at  this,  our  hrst  meal  in  camp. 

Our  party  now  consisted  of  eight  persons : 
three  guides,  cook  and  horse  wrangler,  bc- 


charge  of  the  outfit,  he  being  the  head  suid&  I 
\ndrcw  will  hunt  with  Fred  Koi 
Jce     with      Claude      Simpson,     a      younger  || 
brother   of   Jim.      Ed.    Mayer   is    our    cook.  [| 
.\fter    dinner    we    all    adjourned 

of  these  trips.  It  beats  sitting  around 
c.imp  fire.  Vou  are  protected  fi 
wind  and  can  lie  down  on  a  bed  and  enjoy 
your  pipe  and  the  fire  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  The  next  day  was  Ihe  opening 
of  the  big  game  season.  We  were  in  the 
heart   of   the   antelope   country   on   a    fork   of 


South    Beaver    Creek,    where    we    intende< 
remaining  until  each  of  us  secured  his  twon 
antelope.       There     were     several     outfitv] 
camped  within  a  radius  of  about  four  miles  T 
:ind  we  expected  there  would  be  quite  some  | 
shooting   in   the   morning.      At   8:30   we 
lired,    full    of    expectancy   as    to    what   the 
morrow  would  bring  forth. 

Next  morning  promptly  at  6  o'clock  Jin 
awakened  us  and  built  a  fire  in  our  tent. 
Ai  icv'ii  ,,-d,,uk  we  had  finished  hreak- 
ian.      Whik-    wi.-    were    eating,    our    wrangler 


mded  up  the  horses 
provised  corral,  from  which  the  saddle 
horses  for  the  day  were  selected  and  at 
8  o'clock  we  were  in  the  saddle  and  away. 
It  did  not  fall  to  my  lot  to  get  a  shdi  UrM 
day  out.  We  saw  several  bands  of 
antelope,  but  no  good  bucks  were  with 
them.  Andrew  was  the  only  one  to  score 
today.  He  killed  a  nice  huck  at  100  yards 
on  the  run.  It  was  e  fine  specimen,  much 
above  the  average.  Joe  had  quite  a  tale 
to  tell.  He  shot  at  and  missed  three  good 
bucks.  Reported  seeing  plenty  of  ante- 
lope. As  Andrews  killed  early  he  brought 
in  (he  meat,  and  that  night  we  had  ante- 


this  day  and  had  some  grand  sport,  try- 
ing to  cut  them  olf  with  our  horses.  I 
came  very  near  losing  my  seat  twice,  while 
riding  at  full  speed  through  sage  brush  and 
over  badger  holes.  Joe  and  Claude  joined 
us  on  our  way  in.  Joe  was  still  out  of  luck. 
He  reported  a  miss  at  50  yards  standing, 
also  a  running  shot. 

The  following  two  days  Andrew  and  i 
put  in  on  sage  hens  and  trout.  We  fished 
Horse  Creek  one  day  and  caught  our 
baskets  full  of  the  speckled  beauties  in 
less  than  three  hours.  Joe  killed  on  the 
fourth  and  fifth  days  and  on  the  twentieth 
we  hroke  camp. 

After  three  days  travel,  we  camped  near 
the  head  of  Cow  Creek,  riding  through 
a  beautiful  country  en  route,  coming  over 
the  Shoal  Creek  pass  at  the  head  of  the 
falls  and  lunched  on  Whistler  Lake,  which 
lies  right  in  the  top  of  the  Gros  Ventre 
range.  1  killed  three  ducks  on  this  lake 
before  we  left.  The  weather  after  the  snow- 
storm was  grand.  In  fact  it  was  a  little  too 
warm.  We  crossed  and  fished  Shoal,  Dell 
and  Jack  Creeks  and  caught  some  beauti- 
ful trout  in  all  three  streams,  some  as  large 
as  two  and  a  half  pounds. 

The    day    following    our   arrival    at    Cow 


lope  steak   for  dinner,   which   we  hcai 

The   next   day  was   cold   and   raw 
tight  snow  falling  when  we  started 
had   very   good   sport,    having   se 
■ling    shots    and    finally    succeeded 
ing  down  a   good  average  buck, 
also    killed    today,    while    Joe 
empty    handed    again.      The    ; 
killed  my  second  buck — on  the 
was  a  beauty!   Just  such  a  head 


several   hundred   head 


trout,    snowshoe    rabbits,    ducks    and    other 
small  game  were  brought  in  daily. 

Andrew  and  I   spent  several  days  fishing 


in   Crystal   Creek, 
could  catch   about  fifteei 
easily  fill   the  basket,  noii 
less  than  one  pound  and 
on    to   three    pounds. 

Near  the  close  of  our 
herd  of  elk  containing  nc 
head.  Jim  and  I  were  lui 
a    range    when    we    heard 


hours  tin 
fish  which  would 
of  ihem  weighing 
:veral  going  close 

trip   I    saw   one 

It    less    than    2000 

■hing  on   top  of 

I    shot.      About 


three  minutes  after,  on  the  opposite  range 
and  about  one  half  mile  away,  came  this 
big  herd  on  the  run.  The  side  of  the 
mountain  seemed  literally  alive  with  elk  and 
for  fully  one  hour  after  they  were  in  sight 
at  different  times,  as  the  band  broke  up  and 
crossed  small  open  parks  in  the  timber. 

Andrew  and  Joe  each  killed  a  mule  deer. 


J  shot  at  three  different  bucks  but  missed 
them  all,  one  at  75  yards  standing.  All 
were  beautiful  specimens,  one  in  particular, 
carrying  a  head  with  about  fourteen  points. 
We  were  well  supplied  with  meal  during 
the  entire  trip.  At  one  time  we  had  five 
diflFerent  varieties  in  camp,  antelope,  sheep, 
deer,  elk  and  bear  meat.  As  the  nights 
are  very  cold,  the  meat  freezes  and  will 
keep    for   days. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  paid  the  boys 
who  handled  us;  they  certainly  did  all  in 
their  power  to  make  us  as  comfortable  as 
passible,  and  to  Jim  Simp! 
for  the  success  of  the  trij 
to  detract  any  from  the 
member  of  the  outfit,  as  they  all  worked 
hard.  In  Claude  Simpson  and  Fred 
Koerner,  Jim  had  two  able  assistants.  To 
Fred  we  were  indebted  for  ll.c  bear.     He  set 


the  credit 
due   each 
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t  the  traps  and  carved  up  the  carcasses  of 
two  dead  bulls.  If  anybody  thinks  this  is 
a  fancy  job,  Ihey  should  try  it.  I  know  I  had 
)  make  tracks  when  Fred  got  things  stirred 

p   a   bit.   but   he   did   not   seem   lo   mind    it. 
Claude  Simpson  is  a  hunter  second 
Although   the   youngest   of   the   guides,    (only 
twenty-three),  he  holds  his  own  with  the  best 
of  them,  and  knows  the  country  like  a  book. 
I  doubt  if  a  more  finished  horseman  ever  put 
foot  in  (he  stirrup.   His  cxhibi 
of   the   bucking   pack   horses 
trc-t,  and  enjoyed  by  us  alt. 

tn  Ed.  Mayer,  our  cook,  wi 
Ed.   could   cook   an   elk   steak 
In  fact  it  was  a  daily  occurrei 
of  us  10  eat   three  of  these  steaks  before 
became  satisfied.     He  always  had  a  fine  n 
prepared  for  us  and  his  hot 
what  the  doctor  ordered."    Jim  Williams,  ovir 
wrangler,    and    the    youngest    but    not    the 
smallest  man  in  the  outht,  was  always  ready 
and   willing  to  attend  to  all  our  wants.     Jim 
always   had   the   horses   in    the   corral   before 
breakfast.     They    staid    together    pretty    well 
and  only  on  one  occasion  did  any  of  them 
leave   the   bunch.     This   was    after    the   first 
snow,    when    two    of    them    pulled    out    tor 
home.    The  next  morning  Jim  was  after  them 
and  had  them  back  in  t!,c  hunch  by  night. 

The  outlining  and  planning  of  the  trip  tell 
on  Jim  Simpson's  shoulders.  He  selected  the 
camp  sites  and  localities  to  hunt  in  and  to  his 
good  judgment  lies  the  success  of  our  trip. 
We  met  with  no  interference 
is  from  other  parties.  We  were  camped  in  a 
locality  where  game  was  abt.ndant.  as  onr 
large  bag  will  attest.  Jim  was  continually  on 
the  lookout  for  everybody's  comfort,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  he  never  spent  one  idle 
moment  on  this  trip.  He  was  always  on  the 
go.  If  a  camp  shows  up  anywhere  in  sight  of 
him,  he  is  packed  up  and  off  the  next  day.  He 
knows  the  country  like  a  book,  and  has  told 
me  that  if  put  on  horseback  and  blindfolded 
and  ridden  all  day,  when  turned  loose  he  felt 
sure  he  would  recognize  some  mountain,  tree 
or  stream  and  know  just  where  he  was. 

When  I  killed  my  ram.  which  was  one  and 
a  half  mile  distant  and  across  the  canon,  he 
led  m.  to  within  250  yards  of  and  on  a  direct 
litie  with  the  sheep,  and  before  either  one  of 
us  saw  them,  pointed  to  the  exact  spot  where 


they  were.     This  I  iliouglu  a  womlcrful  piece 
of    mountaineering. 

We  were  unfortiitiaie  in  not  having  more 
snow,  as  we  expected  great  results  from  our 
dog:;.  This  also  hurt  our  chances  on  deer. 
Hunting  deer,  in  this  locality,  is  out  of  the 
quesiiott  without  snow.  They  were  the 
hardest  animals  we  hunted  to  get  a  shot  at. 
You  have  to  depend  entirely  on  tracking  them, 
and  generally  you  are  seen  before  you  see 
them.     Jim  put  me  on  three  good  bucks,  hut 


Our  total 
sheep,  two    , 
silver  tip,  two  lynx,    i 


:ly    1    missed    llien 
hag  was  six  elk,  six  antelopi 
deer,  one  brown  hear. 
two   coyotes,   one    ma 
small  game*  and  trout.  | 

We  reached  camp  on  the  evening  of  Sep- 
tember 14  and  started  out  on  November  1, 
having   spent  just   47  days   in   camp,   and  I    ' 
don't  believe  a  belter  pleased  crowd  ever  left 
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PART  I.— WILSON'-S  SNIPE. 


N  beginning  this  series  of  articles 
—call  them  stories  if  you  will— 
I  am  determined  to  follow  out 
the  same  plan  I  had  in  mind  when 
I  began  the  series  of  sketches 
concerned  with  sea  fishing  and 
which  have  but  recently  been 
finished  in  "Western  Field." 
This  is  to  combine  with  the 
natural  history  of  the  birds  and 
the  beasts  and  the  tisheS  a  short  story  of  some 
one  experience  I  may  have  had  with  each. 

There  are  few  of  the  lishes  of  the  South- 
western sea  that  1  have  not  caught;  still  fewer 
of  Southern  California's  feathered  or  furred 
game  that  I  have  not  seen  over  the  sights  of 
the,  rifle  or  down  the  brown  groove  of  the 
scatter-gun.  For  each  and  every  one  of  these, 
as  Linnaeus  says,  I  have  a  separate  affection, 
but  .for  the  game  little  Wilson's  snipt,  un- 
certain haunter  of  the  marshes  and  the 
meadows.  I  think  my  love  is  deepest,  and  him 
and  his  mate   I  shall  discuss  in  this,  my  first 

In  California,  the 
least,  this  is  even  a  mor 
it  is  in  the  East,  where  in 
considered  as  almost  if  no 
resident.  Here,  wherevei 
meadows  low  lying  lo  the 
soaked  by  plenteous  rain 
may  be  found  at  certain  ■ 
but  when  you  have  found  him,  no  matter  how 
good  your  gun  or  how  well  trained  your  dog, 
you  are  yet  a  long  way  from  possessing  him 
for  your  table. 

If  I  live  a  thousand  years — which,  believe 
me,  I  have  no  idea  of  doing,  nor  desire  so  to 
do — I  shall  never  forget  my  first  experience 
with  a  Wilson's  snipe.  Down  in  Orange 
county,  in  Southern  California,  there  is  a  small 
stream,  mostly  dry,  but  broadening  out  into 
shallow  marshes  here  and  there,  which  has 
been  named  Coyote  Creek,  Along  this  water 
course  I  spent  many  of  the  days  between  the 


t  quite  a  permanent 

there   are   suitable 

warm  breezes,  well- 

s,  the   "jack   snipe" 

s  of  the  yei 


years  of  sixteen  and  twenty.  There  I  met  mv 
first  mallard.  There  came  down  my  hrst 
goose  and  there,  more  Joy  than  all  the  rest, 
fell  my  first  jack  snipe. 

I  am  a  great  adherent  to  the  small  bore 
shotgun,  and  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  I 
was  posftTsscd  of  as  fine  a  little  20-gauge  as 
ever  came  out  of  the  factory.  Of  course  it 
was  a  hammer  gun ;  the  man  who  owned  a 
hammerless  in  those  days  was  a  bloated 
piutocrati  and  we.  who  did  not.  prophesied 
dire  things  for  him  in  the  way  of  getting 
his  head  blown  off  and  like  fatalities.  I  flat- 
tered myself  that  I  knew  the  game  of  the 
region  through  which  1  hunted  pretty  well, 
and  I  did,  as  does  every  country  lad  who 
keeps  his  eyes  open.  One  afternoon  I  look 
down  the  little  scatter-gun  and  started  down 
the  banks  of  the  creek  for  a  rabbit  or  two,  I 
remember  through  the  clear  perspective  of  the 
yeirs  that  a  heavy  rain  had  just  fallen,  so 
1  judge  that  it  must  have  been  in  November, 
in  any  event  not  later  than  December,  and 
I  remember  distinctly  that  everything  was 
bright  green ;  even  the  willows  looked  brighter 
than  usual  and  the  doves  were  more  plentiful 
than  I  had  seen  them  in  the  creek  bottom 
for  years, 

I  reached  a  flat  bit  of  marsh,  picked  up  a 
rabbit  about  half  way  across  and  went  on 
down  to  the  creek  itself  to  get  a  drink,  when, 
with  twice  the  suddenness  of  a  quail  but  with- 
out any  of  the  noise,  a  small  brown  bird 
got  up  from  beneath  my  feet,  and,  with  a 
shrill  whistle,  moved  off  over  the  marsh.  In- 
stinctively I  knew  it  was  a  game  bird.  Equally 
by  intuition  1  threw  the  gun  to  my  shoulder, 
and.  as  the  drifting  wisp  straightened  out,  the 
black  powder  boomed  in  its  wake.  But  some- 
how, just  about  the  time  the  shot  reached  the 
place  where  the  snipe  had  been  the  snipe  was 
not  there  to  catch  it,  I  tried  the  other  barrel 
with  no  better  success.  Then  I  reasoned  that 
where  there  had  been  one  such  bird  there 
might  be  more,  and  I  was   fully  convinced. 
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from  memories  of  Old  Wisconsin  days  my 
father  had  described  to  me,  that  I  had  stumbled 
on  a  rare  fmd — woodcock  in  California. 

Down  the  creek  I  went.  Another  brown 
squealer  got  up  from  beneath  my  feet,  and 
had  not  traveled  twenty  feet  when  the  load 
of  nines  caught  him  right  where  he  lived :  in 
another  moment  he  was  lying  in  my  hand,  the 
prettiest  game  bird  I  have  ever  seen,  before 
or  since.  Mottled  brown,  just  marbled  enough 
with  black  to  make  the  pleasing  combination 
found  in  the  feathers  of  the  grouse  we  used 
to  call  "pa'tridges"  back  along  the  Wisconsin 
River;  huge  dark  eyes,  almost  human  in 
their  expression  while  life  lasts;  a  long,  clean, 
even  graceful  bill,  so  admirably  adapted  to  the 
work  Nature  has  laid  out  for  it — all  these 
things  unite  to 'make,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the 
finest,  though  one  of  the  shyest  of  the  game 
birds  of  the  northern  continent. 

By  and  by  another  one  of  the  snipe  came 
along,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  kept  on  going, 
despite  the  load  of  nines  that  went  after  him. 
But  ere  I  finished  I  had  six,  and  had  fired,  I 
suppose,  twelve  shots  to  get  this  number,  not  a 
bad  average  for  one  just  beginning  to  shoot 
snipe,  yet  one  which  I  do  not  think  I  have 
since  beaten  to  any  great  extent.  I  never 
hope  to  kill  more  than  fifty  per  cent  of  my 
tries  on  these  snipe,  and  I  do  not  think  there 
are  many  who  get  over  half  of  the  birds  they 
shoot  at. 

Next  day  I  came  back  to  the  bottom  land — 
not  a  snipe  was  to  be  found  though  I  beat 
the  marsh  thoroughly,  and  right  there  I  went 
up  against  another  wonderful  bit  of  jack  snipe 
lore;  the  way  in  which  the  birds  will  appear 
and  disappear  over  night  in  a  restricted 
locality.  This  is,  judging  from  all  that  I  have 
read,  a  more  common  habit  in  the  East  than 
it  is  on  the  West  Coast.  Here  they  are  more 
in  the  way  of  settling  down  for  an  all  winter 
stay  in  one  locality  than  of  moving  about 
from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another. 
Of  course,  none  of  them  stay  through  the 
breeding  season,  but  many  remain  very  late 
in  the  spring,  so  late  that  T  am  almost 
compelled  to  believe  that  they  do  not  breed 
until  the  second  year.  When  they  do  go  they 
take  "French  leave,"  so  to  speak,  not  even 
pausing  to  let  their  best  friends,  the  gunners, 
know  that  they  are  going. 

Wide,  muddy  reaches  along  the  edge  of  slow 
moving  streams,  level  open  marshes,  and  even 


fiat  upland  meadows,  when  the  winter  has 
been  very  wet,  are  the  haunts  of  these  birds. 
Rarely  if  ever  do  they  appear  along  the  sea- 
shore. But  once  do  I  remember  seeing  one  on 
the  beach,  and  that  was  this  last  summer 
when  I  shot  a  solitary  snipe  with  a  .22-rifle  as 
he  stood  alone  on  the  sandy  slope  of  the  sea. 
How  he  came  there  I  have  no  idea;  he  may 
have  been  delayed  in  his  long  journey  north, 
or  he  may  have  beaten  the  barrier  and  gotten 
well  started  on  his  southern  way  before  the 
rest  of  his  kind  had  left  the  Circle.  The  nest- 
ing place  of  Wilson's  snipe  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  far  North,  though  1  am  not  very  sure 
that  anyone  knows  exactly  where  very  many 
of  the  snipe  tribe  do  nest  or  could  differentiate 
their  eggs  if  they  should  find  them. 

That  delightful  writer,  D.  G.  Elliot,  has  this 
to  say  of  the  mated  pair: 

"When  mated  the  two*  birds  perform  curious 
evolutions  upon  the  wing  in  the  early  morning, 
rising  high  in  the  air  and  sailing  rapidly 
around  each  other,  producing  a  strange  rolling 
sound  as  they  descend  with  great  velocity  to 
the  ground.  A  similar  manoeuver  called  "drum- 
ming" is  often  witnessed,  chiefly  in  the  autumn, 
when  the  birds  are  wild.  One  will  rise  to 
a  great  height  and  then  descend  towards  the 
earth  with  the  swiftness  of  an  arrow,  creating 
a  sound  (caused,  it  is  generally  believed,  by 
the  rush  of  air  through  the  primaries)  which 
can  be  heard  for  a  considerable  distance.  This 
noise  startles  other  birds  in  the  vicinity  until 
the  air  is  filled  with  snipe,  drumming  in  all 
directions  if  they  arc  numerous  in  the  locality. 
They  travel  always  at  night,  pre- 
ferring those  usually  when  the  moon  is  shin- 
ing. Not  infrequently  this  bird  will  alight  on 
the  topmost  rail  of  a  fence,  or  stump,  or 
even  on  the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  it  is  perhaps 
more  addicted  to  this  habit  when  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  nest.  This  is  merely  a  depres- 
sion in  the  grass  or  bog.  The  eggs,  about 
four  in  number,  placed  with  their  small  ends 
downward,  pyriform  in  shape,  are  grayish 
olive  or  olive  brown  in  color,  spotted  and 
blotched  with  reddish  brown,  most  numerous 
at   the   larger   end." 

The  cry  of  this  snipe  is  the  .«iame  through- 
out its  range,  though  that  of  the  European 
snipe,  its  prototype  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
is  sai<l  to  be  quite  different  from  the  scaip, 
scaiff  we  are  familiar  with.  This  cry,  so  far 
as    I    have    been    able    to    observe,    is    never 


uttered  on  the  ground,  and  seldom  when  (ho 
bird  is  in  full  flight.  It  is  essentially  a  cry  of 
alarni,  used  on  the  first  rise  from  the  earth 
where  the  bird  has  heen  hiding.  When  Ihe 
day  is  rainy,  or  even  dark  and  cloudy,  jack 
snipe  move  around  much  more  freely  than 
they  do  on  warm,  sunshiny  days,  and  as  a 
consequence,  are  much  mate  wary  and  diffi- 
cult to  shoot.  Coming  up  on  them  in  time 
for  a  shot  tvith  the  Tvind  is  practically  an  im- 
possibility on   such  days,  not  that  the  birds 


actually  Mnell  the  hunter's  approach,  but  they 
have  the  wind  to  aid  them  in  their  rise  and 
in  their  getaway,  whereby  they  move  out  of  ac- 
curate range  of  almost  any  shotgun  before  the 
average  snap  shot  can  get  his  eye  on  ihem. 
The  rising  of  one  bird  uttering  its  wavering 
cry  In  such  weather  Is  the  signal  for  all  the 
birds  of  its  kind  in  one  piece  of  marsh  to 
rise  with  it.  Frequently  they  will  move 
entirely  out  of  the  region  In  which  they  are 
feeding,  but  more  often  they  will  circle  about. 
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eventually  returning  to  the  same  bit  of  low- 
land, there  to  repeat  their  previous  action  with 
the  next 'shooter  who  comes  along. 

From  these  habits  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
jack  snipe  hunter  who  would  achieve  success 
must  choose  sunny  days;  furthermore,  if  he 
is  wise  and  can  find  any  breeze  stirring,  he  will 
come  into  the  marsh  a}^(iinst  it,  so  that  when 
his  birds  get  up  he  will  have  a  moment's  res- 
pite in  which  to  shoot  ere  they  get  fully  under 
way.  1  have  heard  a  great  deal  said  about 
the  way  in  which  a  .snipe  will  "straighten  out" 
when  he  has  finished  the  first  erratic  rise,  so 
as  to  give  the  hunter  a  nice  chance  to  pot  him, 
but  I  have  found  that  a  jack  snipe,  by  the 
time  he  settles  into  steady  flight  is  about  forty 
yards  from  the  slu)otcr  and  going  at  the  speed 
of  a  ninety-horse-power  automobile  on  a  dark 
road  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Of 
course  you  can  hit  him,  for  he  flies  on  a 
straight  line  and  at  a  dead  level,  but,  unless 
you  have  one  of  those  hundred-yard  shotguns 
that  poetical  imaginations  dream  al)Out.  you 
will  only  wound  him,  and  then,  even  though 
you  have  a  dog.  you  will  have  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  finding  him.  T  do  not  know  that 
I  am  overly  tender  hearted,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  a  crime  to  let  a  bird  or  an  animal 
wander  off  to  die  a  lingering  death  in  pain 
amid  the  tangle  of  the  home  it  loved  so  well. 

I  have  seen  men- — and  I  believe  my  father 
is  one  of  them — who  can  kill  woodcock  and 
jack  snipe  and  doves  and  quail  under  all  sorts 
of  conditions,  Init  not  for  me  the  shooting  of 
any  of  them  where  the  brush  is  high  and 
scattered.  The  game  is  not  so  bad  where  the 
undergrowth  is  thick  and  high,  for  then  the 
birds  are  compelled  to  fly  over  it.  but  where 
it  is  high  and  scattered  they  persist  in  flying 
through  it,  and  any  one  wh(^  has  shot  through 
damp  ground  grown  up  to  stocky  willows 
knows  exactly  what  this  means.  I  can  kill 
more  cottontails  in  a  cactus  patch  where  there 
is  a  burrow  every  ten  feet  than  I  can  snipe 
or  doves  when  they  go  through  these  young 
groves  of  slender  stennned  trees.  .\ny  bird 
flying  across  the  lino  of  fire  will  carry  away 
a  lot  of  shot  unless  hit  in  a  very  vital  spot. 
I  have  known  doves  to  fly  more  than  two 
hundred  yards  across  open  grain  stubble  after 
being  shot  in  the  side  and  then  crumple  up 
like  bits  of  wet  paper  when  they  came  to  the 
end  of  their  flight,  falling  quite  dead  to  the 
earth.     In  cases  of  this  kind  in  the  lowlands, 


of  course,  the  birds  get  away  to  furnish  food 
for  rats  and  skunks,  dropping  into  the  thick 
undergrowth  to  die  unfound. 

Woodcock,  as  I  am  told  by  men  who  have 
bagged  many  of  them  in  eastern  marshes,  as 
a  rule  fly  straight  away  from  the  disturber 
of  their  resting  places,  and  this  in  some 
measure  holds  true  of  the  jack  snipe,  though 
if  any  of  these  birds  get  a  fair  start  they 
generally  fly  straightaway,  offering  the  shooter 
a  better  chance  than  do  the  eastern  birds. 
Where  the  willows  are  small  and  slender  the 
snipe  as  a  rule  cut  out  their  first  zigzag 
flight  and  throw  themselves  in  wider  curves 
between  and  among  the  trees. 

For  my  jack  snipe  shooting,  as  for  the 
greater  part  of  my  work  with  all  the  birds. 
I  prefer  chille<l  number  nines  for  shot,  with 
not  more  than  three  drams  of  powder  behind 
them.  I  find  that  they  carrj*  further,  kill 
more  surely  and  are  all  around  more  satis- 
factory in  their  execution  than  either  eights 
or  tens,  both  of  which  sizes  have  many  ad- 
vocates. Of  course,  this  load  is  considered 
for  a  twelve-gauge  gun ;  for  the  smaller  sizes, 
sixteen  and  twenty,  with  the  rare  fourteen,  re- 
ductions should  be  made  in  the  quantity  of 
shot  as  well  as  of  powder. 

The  question  of  caliber  of  gun  is  a  matter 
of  personal  preference.  For  my  part,  I 
imagine  that  I  shall  continue  to  use  a  small 
gauge,  either  a  twenty  or  a  sixteen,  with  a 
twelve  for  ducks  and  groUse  when  I  am  SO 
fortunate  as  to  get  a  day  with  either  of  them. 
The  small  guns  are  light,  if  they  are  loaded 
properly  they  carry  up  well,  and  for  going 
through  the  brush  and  on  long  tramps  they 
are  preferable  to  heavier  sizes.  For  several 
years.  I  shot  nothing  but  a  twenty  gauge,  but 
since  game  has  become  .so  scarce  on  the  South 
C<»a«il.  and  so  wary,  I  have  come  to  use  -a 
sixteen  for  most  of  my  work.  The  sixteen 
hammcrless  of  any  reputable  make  is  about 
as  nice  a  field  gun  as  I  know,  though  from  all 
I  can  learn  it  does  not  do  the  work  at  the 
traps   which    the   twelve-gauges   accomplish. 

But.  to  return  to  the  jack  snipe — the  best 
place  to  find  them  on  such  days  as  I  have 
suggested  for  their  hunting,  is  on  low  fresh 
water  marshes,  where  ponds  are  not  too 
abundant  yet  where  the  mud  is  soft  enough 
for  them  to  get  full  action  with  their  long 
bills.  It  is  as  a  rule  useless  to  hunt  for  these 
birds   where  there  are  no  holes  in  the  mud. 
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for  whenever  ihc  snipe  are  around  they  will 
make  these  holes.  Some  times  I  think  they 
poke  the  mudflats  full  of  holes  out  of  sheer 
tun,  for  surely  no  snipe  ever  ate  all  the  worms 
to  b«  obtained  in  the  full  numher  of  holes  that 
one  can  make  in  a  single  night  or  iu  3  cloudy 
afiernoon. 

By  nature  jack  snipe  are  solitarj'  hirds,  but 
they  are  occasionally  met  with  in  good  sixed 
bands,  especially  in  the  times  of  migration.  At 
such  times  they  do  not  seem  to  fly  as  high  ns 
do  most  of  the  other  shore  birds,  but  travel 
altogether  by  night,  making  frequent  stops  for 


days  at  a  time  where  liic  location  is  suitable 
for  feeding.  Many  curious  and  unreliable 
stories  are  thus  aroused  of  their  sudden 
appearance  and  disappearance  in  the  brief 
interval  between  two  days.  The  movements 
of  jack  snipe,  and  indeed  of  all  birds,  are 
easily  explainable,  either  by  the  demand  of 
their  stomachs,  the  approach  of  the  nesting 
season  or  the  falling  of  winter  upon  their 
ties.  Of  a  surely,  the  jack  snipe 
dullard,  and  when  he  or  his  mate  make 
ve  there  is  a  good  reason  behind  it,  not 
lere  whim  of  capricious  wings. 


I  H.  Dunn 


Si;  of  llii!  nici^t  (iriiiLiiK-iUal  I'ilfS  of  brnii  mash.  All  I  caught  the  first 
birds  of  tht  whole  North  <lay  was  a  flock  of  sparrows,  Gambel's  or 
the  wliiie-crowned.  The  titne  was  late  No- 
vetnher,  for  I  thought  best  to  give  the  birds 
L-aiight  tht  hfst  of  opportunities  to  become 
aciiuaintcd  with  thi'ir  new  surroundings  be- 
fore the  breeding  season  came. 

On  ihc  second  day  the  trap  was  entirely 
empty  tliongh  the  quail  had  eaten  all  the 
food  placed  outside  the  framework.  On  the 
morning  of  the  third  day,  however,  when  I 
went  out  to  the  trap. beneath  one  of  the 
many  huge  elder  trees  which  dot  all  the 
Southern  California  hills.  I  found  three 
birds  awaiting  me.  all.  as  nearly  as  I  coutd 
determine,   birds   of   the   year. 

These,  together  with  six  others  canght 
during  the  ensuing  week,  were  taken  hotnr, 
and  the  trap  abandoned.  In  a  low  swale 
directly  back  of  my  house  and  not  more 
than  fifty  yards  from  the  back  door,  I 
made  a  cage  for  them  in  the  following  man- 

A  piece  of  level  land  60x30  feel  and  con- 
taining several  clumps  of  sage  brush,  a 
plentiful  growth  of  grass  and  a  low  elder 
tree,  was  selected.  This  was  enclosed,  first 
of  all  with  2x2  posts,  ten  feet  high  and  set 
four  feet  apart.  Along  the  bottom  of  these 
a  run  hoard  was  let  into  the  ground  about 
littcen  inches.  1  now  think  that  one  foot 
is  an  ample  depth  for  this  board,  but  it 
must  not  he  omitted  on  account,  particular- 
ly, of  skunks,  notorious  diggers  and  no 
less  notorious  killers  of  quail,  especially 
the  young  birds.  In  this  case  my  runboard 
extended  some  six  inches  above  the  ground; 
it  was  an  inch  thick  piece  of  white  pine, 
well  joined  and  nailed  together  at  the  ends. 
From  the  ends  of  the  posts  already  men- 
tioned pieces  of  lithe  green  willow  were 
bowed  across,  forming  an  arched  roof. 
Doubtless  hickory  liows  would  be  better 
■nly  yoiirs   ago.  for    a    permanent    cage,    but    the    willow   is 

ieke<l  corn  .'ind  a  few       much   cheaper — quite  an   item   in   the   average 


California  Valky  Partridge, 
(CaUil'cI'la  Catiforttka  ivUkoki). 
or  "California  Quail."  as  it  is 
commonly  known  throughout 
its  limited  range.  No  species 
of  game  bird  native  to  the 
New  World  makes  so  pleas- 
ing an  appearance  on  the  grounds  of  a 
large  estate,  or  even  in  a  good-sized  flying 
cage,  as  does  this  little  blue -coaled  fel- 
low who  is  constantly  and  consistently 
raising  his  musical  cry  through  all  the 
Southern   California   hills. 

With  the  idea  in  mind  not  so  much  of 
propagating  them  for  sale  as  for  my  own 
pleasure  in  seeing  them  about  my  father's 
home  place,  I  tried  the  experiment  of  rear- 
ing these  birds  in  captivity  several  years 
ago.  .About  the  time  1  had  learned  a  lit- 
tle of  their  habits  in  captivity  by  dear 
experience.  I  left  the  place  and  broke  into 
the  newspaper  game  in  Los  .Angeles.  My 
birds  have  since  been  scattered;  doubtless 
many  of  them  went  back  to  the  wild  slate, 
but  1  demonstrated  to  my  own  satisfaction 
that  the  valley  quail  can  be  induced  to  nest 
in  captivity,  to  lay  eggs,  and  probably,  in 
due  course  of  time  to  hatch  her  clutch,  ju.sl 
as  she  would  in  the  wild.  The  story  of  ray 
experiment  in  detail  follows: 

The  hills  among  which  I  was  living  at  the 
time  were  low  and  covered  with  a  thick 
growth  of  low  underbrush,  sages,  chemise 
wood,  and  a  sort  of  spicy  shrub  the  name 
of  which  I  do  not  know.  The  quail  were 
plentiful  here,  as  were  also  many  small  birds 
and  rabbits,  and  in  one  of  the  canons,  the 
broadest  and  most  thickly  wooded.  I  set  a 
trap,  one  of  those  swinging  door  kind  that 
we  used  to  make  for  rabbits  and  "pa'tridgcs" 
back  in  Wisct 
This  1  haitei 
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comilry  bird  lover's  account.  The  door  was 
blocked  out  and  a  sioiit  2x4  pine  frame  put 
in  to  carry  the  skeleton  door. 

Then  the  whole  was  neatly  and  closely 
covered  with  small-mesh  "chicken  fencing," 
the  edges  overlapped  and  the  bottom  lacked 
far  enough  down  on  the  runboard  to  insure 
no  trifling  wild  cat  or  fox  getting  his  paw 
in   and   ripping   things   wide   open. 

The  door  was  made  of  netting,  three  feet 
wide,  necessitating  the  setting  in  of  another 
post,  six  feet  high  and  provided  with  strong 
spring  hinges,  so  that  when  opened  it  flew 
shut  again  immediately  on  being  released. 
It  swung  inward  into  a  room  about  four 
feel  square  and  six  feet  high,  also  made  of 
netting  and  corresponding  to  a  sort  of 
ante^room.  This  was  intended  as  a  double 
preventive  of  the  birds'  escaping,  a  door 
being  made  ti.i  lend  from  it  into  the  main 
room.  This  scheme  has  many  advantages 
with  birds  which  never  become  very  tame 
and  also  with  birds  of  wild  and  sudden 
Right,  but  with  species  as  docile  as  the 
(juait  1  do  not  now  see  that  it  is  necessary. 


Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  merely  takes 
up  room  and  accomplishes  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  actual  benefit,  either  to  raiser 
or  to  birds. 

As  it  happened,  1  was  living  at  this  time 
in  a  bit  of  country  where  numerous  water 
pipe  lines  had  been  laid  in  years  gone  by 
and  then  abandoned.  Consequently,  inch 
and  two  inch  iron  pipe  could  be  had  prac- 
tically for  the  asking,  and  I  laid  a  line 
from  the  main  line  at  the  house  to  the 
cage.  I  made  a  little  basin  in  the  earth, 
soaked  it  and  resoaked  it,  lined  it  with 
crude  asphaltum  from  a  spring  in  the  near- 
by hills,  run  my  pipe  line  into  it  and  an- 
other and  larger  line  out,  and  had  a  system 
whereby  my  birds  were  constantly  in  poses- 
sion  of  fcesh,  moving  water.  The  streatn 
allowed  to  run  into  the  cage,  of  course, 
was  regulated  by  a  stopcock  at  the  house 
and  never  exceeded  a  half  inch  at  any 
time.  The  pipe  leading  from  the  drinking 
pool  was  a  full  Inch,  so  laid  that  at  the 
usual  water  level  only  half  of  its  open  end 
was  submerged.     This  gave  abundant  1 
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way  for  it  to  carry  off  all  excess  waters 
in  case  of  rain  or  of  the  feed  pipe  be- 
coming unduly  opened.  Of  course,  people 
living  in  places  where  all  manner  of  sup- 
plies arc  more  readily  accessible,  can  make 
such  a  pool  from  cement,  putting  in  at  the 
same  time  a  miniature  sti  camlet,  also  lined 
with  cement,  and  wandering  through  the 
shrubbery.  All  birds  appreciate  such  bits 
of  the  wiUlwood  brought  home  to  them 
in  their  cago.  but  none  of  them  will  repay 
care   like  the   quail. 

At  first  it  wa^  phinne<l  to  have  the  feed- 
ing place>  on  movable  boards,  and  during 
the  wet  >oason  of  midwinter  this  was  done 
to  some  extent,  but  for  the  most  part  the 
feed  was  drcjpped  on  the  hard  spaces 
around  among  the  brush.  Such  small  bar- 
ren places  will  be  found  in  every  brushy 
section,  no  matter  how  small,  especially  in 
the  Southwest,  and  they  make  the  best 
and  most  acceptable  places  on  which  to 
feed  your  gallinaceous  birds,  be  they  (luail 
or   pheasants. 

At  the  time  the  quail  were  taken  in  the 
trap  they  were  supposed  to  consist  of  six 
females  and  three  males,  making  nine  in 
all,  but  as  time  progressed,  even  before  the 
large  cage  was  built,  it  was  discovered  that 
four  were  males  and  five  females.  The 
topknot  of  one  of  the  young  males  had 
been  so  injured  as  to  h»ok  very  like  that 
of  the  female  of  the  same  age.  and  a 
casual  observation  had  not  noticed  the  dif- 
ference. 

Some  time  in  December  they  were  put 
in  the  new  cage,  having  become  so  tame 
while  in  their  smaller  quarters  at  the  hou>e 
that  they  would  crowtl  all  about  the  one 
who  fed  them,  eating  between  his  feet  if 
he  stood  perfectly  still,  but  running  away 
rapidly  and  with  many  little  cries  of  alarm 
if  he  attempted  any  familiarities.  They  soon 
made  themselves  at  home  in  the  large 
cage,  roosting  by  night  in  the  elder  tree 
as  is  their  custom  in  the  trees  of  the 
wild  wood. 

For  feed  we  gave  them  anything,  al- 
most, that  the  chickens  ate.  save  meat,  but 
gradually  we  learned  their  preferences  and 
their  diet  became  cracked  corn,  Egyptian 
or  Kaffir  corn,  wheat,  and,  indeed,  most  of 
the  grains.  They  were  passionately  fond 
of  sunflower  seeds.     Dried   heads   of  these 


showy  blossoms  hung  in  the  cage  were 
cleaned  of  their  seeds  in  short  order.  Of 
course  it  was  too  late  to  get  the  seed- 
fdled  heads  of  the  wild  sunflowers  on  which 
the  quail  had  been  wont  to  feed  before 
their  capture,  but  many  a  farmer's  bam  in 
the  neighborhood  gave  up  a  goodly  store 
of  the  domesticated  plant,  heads  of  which 
had  been  hung  away  to  feed  the  chickens 
in  the  spring.  Thrashed  sunflower  seed 
can  be  bought  at  most  supply  stores,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  these  would  serve 
eriually  a>  well,  though  my  birds  seemed 
especially  io  enjoy  plucking  the  seeds  one 
by  one  from  the  downhanging  heads.  Were 
I  to  feed  them  the  thrashed  product  I 
should  scatter  it  well  among  the  grass  of 
around  the  brush  whereunder  the  birds  arc 
wont  to  gather  bef<»re  or  after  their  reg- 
ular   feeding   time. 

And  while  the  (luestion  of  feeding  is  up, 
it  ."should  be  insisted  that  all  gallinaceous 
birds  should  be  fed  regrularly,  just  as  are 
chickens  or  any  other  stock.  Only  by 
this  method,  and  by  absolute  uniformity 
of  temper  in  dealing  with  them,  can  they 
be  brought  anywhere  near  to  the  domesti- 
cation for  which  they  seem,  to  me  at  least. 
to  be  we  1 1  adapted. 

It  was  the  custom  in  the  case  of  which 
I  am  writing  to  feed  the  birds  well  about 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  again  in  the 
morning:  and.  if  their  feed  was  well  eaten. 
to  give  a  fre>li  supply  at  noon  or  before. 
This  requires  care  a>  well  as  constant 
watchfulnes>  to  see  that  all  the  birds  arc 
eating  well  and  reli>liing  their  feed.  The 
steady,  automatic  tlow  of  water  is  a  great 
help  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  should  be 
provided  wherever  po>sible  in  all  aviaries, 
whether  their  occupants  be  large  or  small 
birds. 

In  the  course  of  the  few  brief  months 
in  which  I  was  posses.sed  of  these  quail 
they  came  to  be.  not  a  care,  but  a  constant 
>ource  of  pleasure  to  me.  an  educatioa  in 
theniNelve^i  in  the  ways  of  their  kind.  The 
person  wln>  is  not  interested  in  birds  be- 
yond the  mercenary  stage  should  never 
keep  an  aviary;  if  he  ])ersisis  in  it  he  .should 
be  forcibly  prevented  from  so  doing,  for 
sooner  or  later,  he  is  going  to  grow  care- 
less and  leave  his  birds  to  die  of  tliirst  or 
of  hunger,  or  by  the  tame  cat  route.  And, 
by   the   way,   one   of  the   most   faithful   ad- 
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juncts  t  had  in  my  quail  raising  was  an 
old  sawed-off  .44  carbine;  many  the  maraud- 
ing house  cat  that  went  into  kingdom  come 
by  way  of  that  old  gun.  I  have  it  yet, 
and  will  guarantee  to  hit  all  the  house  cats 
in  America  if  they  arc  sent  before  it  at  dis- 
tances up  to  one  hundred  yards.  The  house 
cat  is  a  nuisance,  a  sneak,  a  thief  and  a  mur- 
derer ;  let  all  sportsmen,  all  lovers  of  God's 
out  of  doors  and  its  indwellers  unite  to  wipe 
the  cat   tribe  off  the   face   of  the  earth. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  year, 
in  my  quail  cage,  was  the  nesting  season, 
which  did  not  begin  with  the  caged  birds 
until  the  end  of  April,  though  in  the  hills 
the  eggs  are  usually  well  on  their  way  to- 
ward hatching  by  that  time.  As  it  was, 
only  two  of  the  females  laid  at  all,  the 
other  three  being  too  young  or  too  unac- 
customed to  their  new  home  to  take  up 
the  duties  of  the  springtime. 

In  one  nest,  well  hid  in  the  back  of  the 
cage,  twelve  eggs  were  laid,  in  the  other  nest 
there  were  nine.  I  have  found  dozens  if 
not  hundreds  of  the  nests  of  these  birds 
out  in  the  hills  and  the  usual  run  of  eggs 
is  fifteen  or  seventeen,  but  here  the  num- 
bers were  considerably  less;  indeed,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  female  quail  in  captivity 
that  have  laid  more  than  fourteen  eggs 
in  a  natural  setting,  though  birds  have 
been  induced  to  lay  many  more  than  this 
number  by  their  owner  taking  away  one 
or  more  eggs  each  day. 

But  when  they  had  their  nests  all  made, 
as  nicely  framed  out  of  the  grasses  of  the 
cage  bed  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  the 
wild  oat  fields  of  the  hills,  they  would  not 
sit.  Day  in  and  day  out  the  eggs  lay 
there,  added  to  each  day  until  the  females 
had  finished  laying  and  then  deserted  as 
completely  as  was  ever  wild  quail's  nest 
when   wandering   farmer's   boy   touched    it 


with  careless  hand.  One  of  the  females  did 
stay  by  her  nest  for  one  whole  day,  and 
my  hopes  rose  high,  only  to  be  dashed  to 
earth  again  next  morning.  I  have  since 
learned,  however,  of  a  young  friend  of  mine 
who  was  acquainted  with  my  experiment 
and  who  has  since  reared  a  fine  family  of 
seven  of  the  birds  from  a  sitting  female 
very  similar   to   mine. 

A  gentleman  residing  not  far  from  Pasa- 
dena, California,  found  several  young  quail, 
just  into  the  feathered  stage,  almost  frozen 
in  his  barnyard  one  early  spring  morning 
of  last  year.  He  succeeded  in  raising  all 
of  these  to  full  growth,  though  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  more  tame  or  more 
nearly  domesticated  than  are  those  taken 
in   traps   from  the   thickets   of   the  hills. 

1  think  that  those  birds  of  mine  would 
have  nested  and  reared  their  young  birds 
in  the  next  season  had  I  been  able  to  have 
the  exclusive  care  of  them  during  all  the 
year,  so  that  they  would  have  become  well 
acquainted  with  their  keeper  and  in  no 
wise  frightened  by  his  approach  or  by  his 
movements  among  them. 

Around  many  ranch  homes  of  the  South-' 
west  there  are  recognized  bands  of  quail, 
augmented  by  thetr  natural  increase  from 
year  to  year,  and  more  stringently  protected 
by  the  owners  of  these  ranches  than  they 
ever  could  be  by  any  set  of  game  laws. 
Such  coveys  as  these  are  never  shot  over; 
they  come  to  feed  with  the  chickens  and 
the  pigeons,  their  cries  fill  the  shrubbery 
and  they  fearlessly  dot  the  lawn  with  ani- 
mated bits  of  life.  To  my  mind  such  a 
collection  of  wild  birds  as  this  remaining 
in  and  around  my  grounds  from  choice  and 
not  from  compulsion,  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  many  caged  birds  or  to  any 
quantity  of  the  half-domesticated,  sheep- 
headed  pheasants  I  have  seen. 
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FROM   UNDER   THE    BIRCH   CANOE 


ipinf.  piddle  ■'  dippinc. 


Soft   ailken   (unthine  in   MUlnji  hair. 
My  Lidr  lici  ciuhicmed  framtd.    Youlh't 


In   the  npid^i  w[]d  tpnyi 

"SpUtbinc  ud  dubini.  tlirough  iomm  A 

Eddyi  boil,  curmu  coil,  inlentlr  we  toil. 
The  while  frotbins  jioi  all  about  ai  we  f< 
On  we  tf,  'do  or  die*,  (he  ibore  racei  by 


Thii  U  (he  pwui  t] 
VVbal  doea  It  aajr 


"Thouih  night,  itili  'tia  bright;  'lii  a  time  fat  deligh 
Tbe  hooD'a  fairr  bnub  painti  an  avenue  white. 
To  ilcaDi  and  to  Blimmer.  to  never  grow  dimmet, 

My  Lady,  bewitching,  with  looae.  luitroua  treuea. 
Coquettiab,  yet  artle**,  it  gracloui,  not  heaitleaa 
IJan  Cupid,  canoeing,  I*  never  found  dan-leu." 

Lilt  to  the  eloquent   voice  of  the  wivea, 


SOME   CURIOSITIES  OP   NEW 
ZEALAND  INSECT  LIFE 


By   R.   Clapeau. 


HD   Molu  district  of  the  North 


far     fro 


the     I 


civilization,  offers  great  op- 
portunities for  the  ento- 
mologist, or  what  a  echool  boy 
would      designate      as      "bug 

The  district  was  by  no  mcaas 
overrun  by  (he  insect  tribe,  yet 
among  the  specimens  I  encountered  were 
many  that  are  well  worthy  of  examination,  on 
account  of  their  very  noticeable  peculiarities 
and  possibly  a  word  or  two  on  these  curiosities 
may  interest  some  of  our  readers. 

We  will  head  the  list  with  the  Kauri  bug, 
called  by  the  native  Maoris  Kekerern.  This 
insect  which  has  ihe  appearance  of  a  black 
beetle,  lays  claim  to  distinction  on  account 
of  the  weird  and  wonderful  stench  which 
it  emits  on  being  frightened,  or  when  crushed 
by  the  hand  or  under  foot.  The  sketch  given 
here  gives  a  general  idea  of  the  insect's 
appearance,  but  the  smell,  like  that  of  the 
skunk,  is  better  imagined  than  described. 

One  of  the  most  curious  of  the  insects 
which  have  come  under  my  observation  from 
time  to  time,  is  the  vegetable  caterpillar, 
called  by  the  Maoris  Awe  to.  The  cat- 
erpillar when  ready  to  turn  into  chrysalis 
font)  buries  itself  in  the  ground,  where  it 
assumes  a  white  vegetable  appearance, 
although  still  keeping  its  caterpillar  shape. 

This  caterpillar  is  usually  some  three  inches 
or  thereabouts  in  length,  and  when  burrow- 
ing  in  the  earth,  the  theory  is,  that  seeds  of 
a  certain  fungus  become  imbedded  in  the 
skin  of  the  insect;  and  as  the  caterpillar  is 
then  in  a  weak  condition  it  is  quite  unable 
to  rid  itself  of  the  pest,  which  grows  and 
spreads  through  the  entire  insect's  body, 
changing  it  into  a  vegetable  substance,  yet  re- 
taining at  the  same  time  the  original  caterpillar 
shape,  even  to  the  head,  claws,  etc 

From  the  neck  of  the  caterpillar  a  single 
stem  rises,  growing  to   a   height   of  eight 


inches  or  more,  the  tip  of  which  resembles  a 
small  bulrush.  The  habitat  of  this  insect 
plant  is  the  roots  of  the  Rata  tree; 

No  more  than  one  stem  grows  from  the 
insect  at  a  lime  but  should  it  be  broken  off 
another  will  rise  up  in  its  place. 

The  natives  are  fond  of  this  vcgptaMe 
substance  as  food,  and  they  also  used  it  in 
earlier  years,  when  burned  and  ground  itp  into 
powder,  for  tattooing  purposes,  though  of 
late  years  tattooing   is  going  more  and   more 

The  body  of  the  caterpillar  never  in  a 
single  instance  decomposes,  from  which  we 
may  conclude  that  the  change  from  insect  to 
vegetable,  takes  place  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  caterpillar. 

Another  insect  which  is  common  in  the  soft 
wood  trees  of  the  bush  is  the  Wela,  so 
named   by   the   natives.     I    shall   always   re- 
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member  my  first  introduction  to  this  repul- 
sive and  dangerous  looking  creature,  for  re- 
pulsive and  hideous  it  most  certainly  is,  and 
it  is  capable  of  giving  one  a  bite  which  will  let 
the  blood  flow  pretty  freely. 

I  was  chopping  the  limb  of  a  wild  fuschia 
tree,  and  as  the  ax  sank  through  the  soft 
hollow  limb,  a  pair  of  long  feelers  and  a 
hideous  head  like  a  skull,  made  their  appear- 
ance shortly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
creature's  body.  I  promptly  concluded  that  a 
beast  with  such  formidable  jaws  was  sure 
to  be  a  biter,  and  therefore  inserted  a  small 
twig  between  the  jaws  which  closed  on  it 
like  a  vice;  after  which  I  promptly  beheaded 
the  beast  with  the  ax. 

The  male  has  more  formidable  jaws  than 
the  female  and  they  also  differ  somewhat  in 
general  appearance.  They  are  not  possessed 
of  wings  and  their  covering  is  a  kind  of 
horny,  shell-like  substance. 

There  are  many  and  various  kinds  of 
spiders  to  be  seen,  some  of  which  grow  to 
an  enormous  size,  though  I  believe  the  only 
really  deadly  specimen  is  a  small  one  with 
a  bright  red  spot  on  its  body  which  inhabits 
sandy  .places,  the  bite  of  which  is  said  to 
cause  death.  The  name  of  this  spider  is  I 
believe  Katipo. 

Mosquitoes  swarm  along  the  creek  beds 
and  swampy  places,  but  they  are  not  so 
formidable  or  so  large  as  the  American 
species. 

One  of  the  worst  insect  pests  is  the     sand 


ily  which  swarms  in  countless  thousands, 
and   which   bites   most   viciously. 

Locusts  also  are  to  be  found,  which  some- 
what resemble  the  European  kind,  more 
especially  in  the  noise  they  make  when  settled 
on  a  tree  or  other  vantage  point. 

It  is  a  lucky  thing  that  nature  has  supplied 
other  wild  things  to  keep  under  control  these 
hordes  of  the  insect  world  or  otherwise  life 
would  soon  be  extinct.  The  "blight  bird," 
is  one  of  these,  a  small  bird  which  lives 
chiefly  on  insects  and  flies,  though  not  averse 
to  an  occasional  nip  at  a  grape  or  a  fig. 

The  imported  Chinese  pheasants  are  also 
a  great  help  in  keeping  down  the  pests  of 
the  insect  world,  especially  the  slugs  and 
crickets,  but  they  also  have  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  maize  and  potato  crops  of  the  settlers. 
The  farmers  I  am  afraid  look  on  the  "long 
tails'*  more  as  enemies  than  friends,  though 
the  sporting  ones  of  the  community  for- 
give their  depredations  amongst  the  crops 
on  account  of  the  sport  they  afford  with  dog 
and   gun. 

I  have  opened  the  crops  of  pheasants  shot 
on  different  sporting  trips,  and  in  every  case 
they  have  contained  great  quantities  of  slugs 
and  other  insects,  showing  therefore  that  they 
must  do  much  good  in  ridding  the  land  of 
the  insect  pests.  Good  sport  can  be  had  with 
the  pheasants,  according  to  the  locality 
hunted,  though  the  gunner  has  usually  to  do 
a  good  deal  of  "leg-work"  to  enable  him  to 
"grass"  a  good  bag. 
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Five  or  six  brace  can  usually  be  got  with- 
out expending  undue  energy,  though  many 
more  fall  to  the  guns  of  those  who  do  not 
mind  the  expenditure  of  greater  fatigue  and 
labor  in  the  attainment  of  their  object. 

To  bring  down  an  old  cock  as  he  sails 
across  some  deep  gulley  on  the  fern  clnd  hill- 
side, is  surely  well  worth  doing  a  little  walk- 
ing for,  and  as  the  old  dog  retrieves  the  g.ime 
and  lays  it  at  your  feet,  the  hard  work  and 
stiff  walking  fade  into  insignificance  as  jou 
pick  up  the  beautifully  plumaged  bird  and 
lay  him  in  the  game  bag. 

One  more  queer  insect  and  my  visit  to  the 
"buggy"  world  is  finished — this  is  the  Mantis 
or  walking  twig.  Like  the  chameleon  this 
queer  looking  creature  has  the  powtr  of 
cnanging  its  color  to  co;iforni  with  the  'hade 


idings.  It  is  commonly  found 
on  the  tea-tree  scrub,  and  when  on  the  young 
green  leaves  it  is  a  corresponding  color, 
changing  to  brown  when  it  moves  to  the  dead, 
brown  colored  portions.  In  shape  it  much 
resembles  a  twig  fallen  from  some  tree,  and 
when  it  comes  in  contact  with  any  one 
moving  through  the  trees,  it  sticks  tenaciously 
to  one's  clothing  until  pulled  away.  Often 
have  I  felt  them  on  my  person  when  ereep- 
iuR  through  the  bush  after  pigeons,  and 
tliough  accustomed  to  seeing  them  day  after 
day  I  never  quite  got  over  a  creepy  sort 
of  feehng  when  .  noticed  one  of  the  un- 
canny things  hanging  lo  my  shooting  coat- 
slecvc  or  holding  fast  lo  my  head-gear  with 
perhaps  a  couple  of  legs  tickling  my  neck  or 
face. 


CslliiK  me  to  tweet  eommu 
With  ibc  open  •oliiude: 

With  Ibc  Hund  of  ripplini 
And  the  ihadowi  of 


Aye,  I  hear  the  voice  ■^ullini. 

Loud])'    in    the    ciljr'i    ticifc. 

From  Ihe  hillaide  and  tlie  vallcr, 


And    t   yarn    for   open    apICM 
Wbere  (he  lunliEbl  linicn  itill. 
—Harry  T.  Fi 


dYmaqv  VaUGMN 


"  RANNAGAN  was  in  the  hospital. 
The  Sawbones  said  it  was  a  case 
of  cyphoid,  and  he  was  good  for 
a  long  stay.  Brantiagan — our 
'Wild  Irishman" — the  best 
salesman  in  the  bunch,  and  the 
Spring  trade  just  opening  up! 

The  Boss  fairly  tore  his  hair, 
and  the  things  he  said  were  un- 
printable !  "The  House"  was 
his  fetish,  and  he  did  not  recognize  the  right 
of  anylhing  —neither  an  overniling  Providence 
or  a  measly  microbe —  to  interfere  with  its 
workings.  At  this  ttmc  of  the  year  every  man 
was  needed  at  his  post,  and  what  to  do  was  the 
all-absorbing  question. 

There  was  speculation  as  to  how  the  Boss 
would  solve  the  problem.  We  considered  it  a 
good  gamble  and  staked  our  money  on  the 
resulL  The  odds  were  on  the  assistant  book- 
keeper to  go  out  for  Brannagan,  but  some- 
how I  couldn't  see  it  that  way.  Those  who 
went  back  and  forth  to  his  private  office  re- 
ported the  Boss  "as  cross  as  a  bear  with  a 
Bore  head,"  so,  when  I  was  suddenly  summoned 
to  appear  before  him,  I  felt  like  a  criminal 
when  the  judge  puts  on  the  black  cap  and  says 
solemnly — "Stand  up !" 

The  boys  in  the  outer  office  shook  hands 
with  me  and  pulled  long  faces — asked  if  1 
carried  life  insurance,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  the  remains — but  I  faced  the  music 
with  a  show  of  confidence  1  was  far  from  feel- 
ing, not  knowing  why  I  was  to  be  hauled 
over  the  coals,  but  expecting  a  "hot  time" — 
let  the  offense  be  what  it  might.  I  Knew 
also  that  the  little  stenographer.  Miss  Stevens, 


was  taking  his  dictation  at  the  time,  and  1 
hated  to  have  her  a  witness  to  my  humilia- 
tion. Some  way  I  usually  knew  just  about 
where  she  was,  every  hour  of  the  day — thou^ 
1  fancy  she  did  not  suspect  it— and  in  my 
mind  1  did  not  call  her  "Miss  Stevens"  but 
"The  sweetest  girl  in  the  world" — which 
would  probably  have  surprised  her  immensely 
if  she  had  been  a  mind-reader. 

As  I  stepped  into  the  office,  the  Boss  whirled 
around  on  his  chair,  and  looking  me  over  for 
a  minute,  suddenly  burst  forth  with — ''Forbes, 
you'll  have  to  go  out  on  the  road  in  Branna- 
gan's  place— there  is  no  other  way." 

I  fairly  gasped— but  involuntarily  beglui 
to  tot  up  my  winnings  from  the  boys.  I  had 
taken  the  odds,  and  as  I  went  over  in  my 
mind — "A  tenner  from  Johnson,  five  from  old 
Gordon" — I  was  dimly  conscious  that  the 
Boss  was  going  on— "We  can't  take  any  of 
the  other  trav:lers  off  their  routes,  and  the 
more  important  office  men  can't  be  spared, 
with  a  rush  of  orders  coming  in.  Some  one 
must  look  after  your  work  here  and  you  will 
have  to  go  out  and  do  the  heat  you  can.  We 
wont  expect  much  of  you" — here  1  sat  up 
and  began  to  take  notice.  Pleasant  thing  to 
hear  before  Miss  Stevens,  and  I  said  to  my- 
self— "Weill  If  'hustling'  will  count,  you  may 
get  more  than  you  expect."  At  any  rate  I 
had  always  longed  for  a  chance  to  have  a 
try  at  selling  goods  on  the  road,  and  here 
it  was,  and  I  intended  to  make  the  most  of 
it.  Again  I  heard  his  voice  raying — "You  can 
at  least  go  over  the  ground  and  perhaps 
pick  up  some  orders  until  we  can  look  around 
and  get  our  bearings.       I'll  have  your  route 
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made  out  today.  Get  your  papers  together 
and  be  ready  to  start  tomorrow  morning, 
and  look  sharp  about  it." 

As  I  was  turning  to  go  he  gave  me  a  queer 
land   of  a   glance   and   said — "One   moment! 

You  may  as  well  arrange  to  drop  off  at  K 

and  see  what  you  can  do  with  Beaver."  I 
managed  to  stammer  out  something  and  get 
myself  out  of  the  room,  but  not  before  I 
had  seen  a  twinkle  of  amusement  in  the  soft 
brown  eyes  of  the  little  stenographer.  "Drop 
off  and  see  Beaver !"    Here  was  a  facer. 

Beaver  used  to  be  one  of  our  best  customers, 
but  for  some  reason  that  no  one  could 
fathom  Brannagan  had  not  been  able  to  get 
anything  out  of  him  lately  and  it  was  the 
office  puzzle.  We  spent  our  time  on  "off  days" 
trying  to  solve  it.  How  much  the  Boss  knew 
about  it  no  one  could  tell,  but  we  had  not 
been  able  to  get  much  out  of  Brannagan  except 
that  Beaver  was  "something  fierce,"  and  as 
that  might  mean  a  whole  lot  of  things,  we 
were  not  much  enlightened.  Beaver  was  a 
sore  subject  with  Brannagan  and  one  he 
avoided,  but  we  knew  he  had  done  his  best 
to  placate  him,  and  I  remembered  hearing  him 
say  that  he  ought  to  be  called  "Badger"  in- 
stead of  **Beaver,''  for  he  had  some  traits  of 
the  former,  and  not  much  resemblance  to  the 
latter,  and  at  any  rate  "he  wouldn't  take 
water."  And  now  poor  little  me— one  of 
the  youngsters  of  the  force  holding  a  sub- 
ordinate position,  and  absolutely  inexperi- 
enced on  the  road — was  sent  out  to  tackle  him ! 

I  decided  it  must  be  a  sort  of  a  grim  joke  on 
the  part  of  the  Boss — perhaps  a  means  of 
working  off  his  ill-humor  on  me.  I  was  to 
be  "thrown  to  the  bears"  and  it  went  a  long 
way  toward  spoiling  my  gratification  at  being 
picked  out  to  take  Brannagan's  place,  but  I 
braced  up  outwardly  and  swaggered  into  the 
main  office  with  my  hands  in  my  pockets,  and 
a  devil-may-care  air  which  produced  an 
immediate  effect.  The  boys  fell  over  them- 
selves in  their  anxiety  to  know  what  had 
happened.  They  surrounded  me  crying  out — 
"What's  up,  Kid?"— "You  look  mighty 
chesty!" — "Did  the  Boss  raise  your  salary?" 
—"Did  he  resign  in  your  favor?" — ^*' Asked 
him  up  to  his  country  place  to  spend  his 
vacation,  by  Jove!" — growled  old  Gordon. 

"Guess  again  boys" — I  chaffed  back — "he's 
given  me  a  pot  of  money,  and  I'll  trouble  you 
to  go  down  in  jrour  jeans,  dig  it  up,  and  fork 
it  over.    Perhaps  you  remember  that  I  took 


you — two  to  one— on  Franklin,  and  /  am  going 
out  for  Brannagan." 

The  boys  gave  a  whoop  that  I  thought 
would  bring  the  Boss  to  see  what  was  up,  and 
then — like  the  good  fellows  they  were — 
they  clapped  me  on  the  back  'til  I  was  breath- 
less, and  fell  to  with  a  will  to  help  me  get  my 
papers  together.  When  it  leaked  out  in  the 
course  of  my  preparations  that  I  was  to  call 
on  Beaver,  the  boys  groaned  again.  "Need 
that  accident  insurance  after  all,  wont  he 
fellers" — grinned  Shepherd — "Too  bad  to  feed 
this  tender  lamb  to  the  wolves."  "The  Boss 
must  have  it  in  for  him,  to  send  him  up 
against  a  proposition  that  downed  Brannagan !" 
said  Gordon — and  so  it  went  on  until  I  was 
ready  to  start. 

As  we  were  a  sporting  goods  house  and 
sold  mainly  by  catalogue,  I  had  but  few 
samples  to  carry,  and  the  next  day  I  was  on 
my  way  with  price  lists  and  so  on  all  com- 
plete, and  with  what  little  courage  I  had 
left  after  the  boys  were  through  with  me. 

But  hope  revived  in  time,  as,  in  spite  of  my 
inexperience,  I  was  able  to  send  in  some  very 
fair  orders  during  the  next  few  weeks — per- 
haps because  the  customers  wanted  the  goods 
anyway  and  were  ready  to  order,  but  at  any 
rate  the  Boss  sent  me  a  word  of  commenda- 
tion now  and  then  (which  I  was  glad  to  note 
was  dictated  to  Miss  Stevens),  and  the  boys 
in  the  office  added  an  occasional  bit  to  papers 
that  passed  through  their  hands — "Good  boy, 
Dick! — Who  said  Brannagan?" — "Keep  a 
going,  you'll  soon  have  Brannagan  beaten  to  a 
froth!" — and  the  like,  so  I  began  to  feel 
rather  proud  of  myself,  and  would  have  been 

quite  happy  if  the  time  for  my  visit  to  K 

had  not  been  drawing  near. 

The  night  before  I  reached  there  I  blundered 
— took  the  wrong  road — and  found  myself 
about  midnight,  dropped  at  a  little  station  two 
miles  from  the  town  instead  of  at  the  town 
proper  which  was  on  another  line.  A  surly 
station  agent  was  the  only  man  on  top  of 
ground  in  that  region  apparently,  and  as  for 
any  sort  of  conveyance  that  was  out  of  the 
question  he  said.  A  light  rain  was  falling  and 
it  was  dark  as  Erebus,  but  there  was  nothing 
for  me  to  do  but  pick  up  my  hand-baggage 

and  foot  it  into  K ,  as  I  had  wired  Beaver 

I  would  see  him  at  ten  o'clock  the  next  morn- 
ing. 

The  station  agent  managed  to  grunt  out  the 
information  that  I  had  only  to  keep  to  the  main 
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store  right  away.  He  wants  to  order  some 
goods." 

Ye  gods  of  war!  Was  Beaver  ''taking 
water"  at  last?  I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
of  it,  and  was  in  two  minds  about  going 
at  all;  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain,  I  concluded  to  chance  it. 
However  I  made  no  haste  about  it  and  took 
my  own  time — not  to  appear  too  anxious — 
composing  myself  as  best  I  could  for  what- 
ever might  be  in  store  for  me. 

When  I  presented  myself,  Beaver  met  me 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  I  took 
my  cue  from  him.  "Mr.  Forbes,  I  want  prices 
on  some  goods  for  the  spring  trade,"  he  said 
at  once.  And  you  can  bet  money  he  got 
some  good  stiff  ones,  with  no  concessions  on 
my  part,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  him  on  the 
run.  He  made  no  demur  at  my  terms,  and 
wound  up  by  ordering  a  carload  lot.  As  we 
stepped  into  the  office  to  sign  the  contract 
I  took  a  sly  look  at  the  floor.  "No  bullet 
holes — blank  cartridges,"  I  said  to  myself.  "I 
wonder  if  Brannagan  ran  from  them?" 

When  I  folded  the  contract  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket  I  felt  so  elated — ^there  was  such 
a  revulsion  from  my  despondency  of  a  few 
hours  before — that  I  could  have  cut  a  pigeon- 
wing,  or  danced  a  cake-walk  if  the  old  music- 
boxes  had  begun  again  to  grind  out  their 
tunes ;  but  they  were  as  silent  over  my  victory 
as  they  had  been  noisy  at  my  defeat.  Instead 
of  wishing  to  choke  the  breath  out  of  the 
little  man  I  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and 
wept,  but  I  managed  to  maintain  a  calm  and 
dignified  demeanor,  thank  him  for  the  order 
in  a  conventional  way,  and  say  **Good-day." 

Perhaps  I  didn't  walk  on  air  during  tlie 
remainder  of  the  week!  I  was  in  the  clouds. 
I  pictured  to  myself  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  in  as  many  different  ways,  how  the  Boss 
would  take  that  order,  and  what  the  boys 
in  the  office  would  say.  I  hoped  Miss  Stevens 
would  know  of  it.  Altogether  I  was  in  a 
fool's  Paradise,  from  which  I  was  brought 
suddenly  to  earth  by  a  folded  paper  in  a 
yellow  envelope,  thrust  under  my  nose  by 
an  imp  of  an  A.  D.  T.  boy.  The  message 
read: 

**Come  in  for  over  Sunday  about  that 
Beaver  matter."     It  was  signed  by  the  Boss. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "it  looks  as  though  I 
was  in  for  it,  after  all.  I  expect  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon has  taken  his  sweet  revenge  and  has 
peached.     If  he  has  reported  half  I  said  to 


him,  I  am  done  for.  Off  comes  my  head. 
It's  'me  for  the  block,'  and  good-by  to  mother, 
home  and   friends." 

I  got  into  my  home  town  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  found  few  of  the  office  force 
about.  The  Boss  had  gone  out  of  town  for 
over  Sunday,  leaving  word  he  would  see  me 
the  first  thing  Monday  morning,  and  I  could 
get  nothing  out  of  the  boys  that  were  on 
hand,  after  they  saw  I  expected  to  be  called 
down. 

I  spent  a  miserable  Sunday  with  my  own 
thoughts  for  company,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Monday  would  never  come  and  let 
me  know  the  worst.  But  it  did,  and  the  worst 
seemed  to  be  on  hand  to  meet  me,  as  I  an- 
swered the  summons  of  the  Boss  and  found 
Miss  Stevens  at  his  elbow.  Why  couldn't  I 
have  been  spared  the  agony  of  having  her 
a  witness  to  the  brow-beating  I  was  sure 
would  follow. 

Again — as  before — ^the  Boss  turned  in  his 
chair,  and  said  abruptly:  "Mr.  Forbes,  are 
you  aware  that  we  have  never  charged  a 
customer  such  prices  for  carload  lots  as  you 
charged  Beaver?" 

I  could  only  blurt  out,  "No  I — ^which  was 
the  truth,  although  I  had  meant  to  give  him 
the  limit 

Again  the  Boss  spoke:  "You  know  we  are 
anxious  to  have  Beaver's  trade,  and  to  es- 
tablish things  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him;, 
so  in  view  of  your  very  unusual  proceeding 
we  have  written  him  offering  him  a  rebate. 
His  reply — which  I  have  here — is  most  sur- 
prising." 

He  began  to  unfold  a  letter.  Now  for  it. 
Oh,  if  the  floor  would  only  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  before  he  reads  all  the  Billingsgate 
of  mine  before  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world."  But  the  floor  stood  firm  and  I  steeled 
myself  to  his  level  tones,  as  he  read: 

"Messrs  Blank  ft  Co.: 

Gentlemen — I  know  my  business,  you  attend  to 
yours.  Send  me  the  carload  lot  as  ordered  and  for- 
ward invoice  at  contract  prices.  If  you  want  to 
sell  me  goods  don't  send  anjr  more  Brannagans.  Send 
the  Kid.     He*s  all  right." 

(Signed)  BEAVER. 

There '  was  a  silence  that  you  could  feel 
when  his  voice  ceased.  Again  my  heart  rose 
up  and  beat  tumultously  against  the  little 
picture  in  my  left  breast-pocket.  A  mist  swam 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  clutched  at  the  desk 
for  support 
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Then  the  Boss  got  to  his  feet  and  laid  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder;  and  as  my  vision 
cleared  I  saw  he  was  looking  at  me  with 
kindly  eyes— eyes  in  which  gleamed  a  light 
I  had  never  seen  there  before.  It  seemed  to 
show  me  that  he  understood  and  sympathized 
with  my  youth  and  my  ambitions.  I  was 
only  a  big  boy  after  all,  and  for  the  moment 
he  might  have  been  my  father — pleased  with 
my  success  and  hopeful  of  my  future. 

Then,  as  I  steadied  myself,  he  turned  to  his 
desk  and  became  once  more  the  man  of 
business — the  impersonal  head  of  large  affairs. 
He  fumbled  among  his  papers,  and  finding 
what  he  sought,  said: 

Forbes,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  deal. 
I  don't  know  what  means  you  used  and  I 
don't  want  to  know.  Beaver  was  a  hard 
proposition  and  you  have  succeeded  where 
Brannagan  failed.  You  have  evidently  made 
yourself  and  the  house  solid  with  him,  and 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
You  may  count  on  us  to  remember  it.  Now 
Brannagan  is  making  a  poor  recovery  and  the 
doctors  have  ordered  him  South.     When  he 


is  able  to  work  again  we  will  try  and  place 
him  satisfactorily  in  our  southern  territory. 
In  the  meantime,  go  ahead  as  you  have 
begun,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
hold  down  his  old  job  as  well  as  any  new 
man  we  might  put  on.  As  to  the  rebate  we 
offered  Beaver,  he  is  a  wooden-headed  old 
duffer  or  he  would  have  taken  it.  As  it  is, 
we  don't  feel  that  it  belongs  to  us,  so  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  it  over  to 
you  as  a  'reward  of  merit'  so  to  speak.  You 
may  take  it  that  you  have  honestly  earned 
it"  And  with  that  he  handed  me  a  check. 
I  shall  never  know  what  I  said,  or  how 
I  got  myself  out  of  that  office  (unless  some 
happy  day  my  wife  may  tell  me),  but  as  I 
went  I  looked  toward  the  little  girl  sitting 
so  quietly  with  her  writing  pad  on  her  knee. 
A  ghost  of  a  smile  was  on  her  lips  and  a 
red  rose  bloomed  in  her  cheek,  but  she  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes  with  a  tender  compre- 
hension, and  then  I  knew  that  although  I 
had  never  spoken,  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world"  had  guessed  my  secret  and  rejoiced 
in  my  success. 


OUR  CRAFTS 

A     THOUSAND  crafts  are  launched  from  every  land, 
'*  Ten  thousand  sails  by  every  breexe  are  fanned; 
But  all  the  crafts  that  hands  of  love  have  made. 
And  all  the  flags  upon  their  masts  displayed 
Shall  pulsate  to  a  favoring  breeze  at  last. 
And  into  ports  of  safety  shall  be  cast. 

Then  may  we  let  some  winds  adversely  blow, 
Nor  fear  if  angry  tides  shall  ebb  and  flow. 
We  shall  not  heed  the  crags  that  we  have  passed 
When  we  have  reached  the  harbor  point  at  last — 
Wnen  we  have  sailed  this  life's  tremendous  sea, 
And  reached,  beyond,  the  life  that  is  to  be. 

—P.    M.    DHL 

MARCH 

DEHOLD  with  blatant  tongue,  and  caustic  jeer, 
^    A  wild  and  reckless  braggart  comes;  the  air 

Is  filled  with  snow  flakes,  flying  here  and  there: 
The  corpse  of  Winter,  stretched  upon  the  bier 
Of  Time,  seems  half  inclined  to  rise  and  cheer 
His  gnim  and  frowning  son  and  rightful  heir. 
And  loud  applause  what,  now,  may  do  and  dare 
March — maddest  month  of  all   the  fateful   year. 

Uncouth   his   ways!    a   roisterer   is   he. 
But  all  his  shrill  songs  have  a  minor  strain 

That  whisper  of  the  birth  of  joys  to  be — 
Of  woods  a*blossom,   and  the  April   rsin; 

Of  flower-studded  hill,  and  vale,  and  lea; 
Of  mother  fields,  a-bloom  with  baby  grain. 

—Stacy   E,   Baker. 
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store  right  away.  He  wants  to  order  some 
goods." 

Ye  gods  of  war!  Was  Beaver  "taking 
water"  at  last?  I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
of  it,  and  was  in  two  minds  about  going 
at  all;  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
eveo'thing  to  gain,  I  concluded  to  chance  it. 
However  I  made  no  haste  about  it  and  took 
my  own  time — not  to  appear  too  anxious — 
composing  myself  as  best  I  could  for  what- 
ever might  be  in  store  for  me. 

When  I  presented  myself,  Beaver  met  me 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  I  took 
my  cue  from  him.  "Mr.  Forbes,  I  want  prices 
on  some  goods  for  the  spring  trade,"  he  said 
at  once.  And  you  can  bet  money  he  got 
some  good  stiff  ones,  with  no  concessions  on 
my  part,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  him  on  the 
run.  He  made  no  demur  at  my  terms,  and 
wound  up  by  ordering  a  carload  lot.  As  we 
stepped  into  the  office  to  sign  the  contract 
I  took  a  sly  look  at  the  floor.  "No  bullet 
holes — blank  cartridges,"  I  said  to  myself.  "I 
wonder  if  Brannagan  ran  from  them?" 

When  I  folded  the  contract  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket  I  felt  so  elated — ^there  was  such 
a  revulsion  from  my  despondency  of  a  few 
hours  before — ^that  I  could  have  cut  a  pigeon- 
wing,  or  danced  a  cake-walk  if  the  old  music- 
boxes  had  begun  again  to  grind  out  their 
tunes ;  but  they  were  as  silent  over  my  victory 
as  they  had  been  noisy  at  my  defeat.  Instead 
of  wishing  to  choke  the  breath  out  of  the 
little  man  I  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and 
wept,  but  I  managed  to  maintain  a  calm  and 
dignified  demeanor,  thank  him  for  the  order 
in  a  conventional  way,  and  say  "Good-day." 

Perhaps  I  didn't  walk  on  air  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week!  I  was  in  the  clouds. 
I  pictured  to  myself  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  in  as  many  different  ways,  how  the  Boss 
would  take  that  order,  and  what  the  boys 
in  the  office  would  say.  I  hoped  Miss  Stevens 
would  know  of  it.  Altogether  I  was  in  a 
fool's  Paradise,  from  which  I  was  brought 
suddenly  to  earth  by  a  folded  paper  in  a 
yellow  envelope,  thrust  under  my  nose  by 
an  imp  of  an  A.  D.  T.  boy.  The  message 
read: 

"Come  in  for  over  Sunday  about  that 
Beaver  matter."     It  was  signed  by  the  Boss. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "it  looks  as  though  I 
was  in  for  it,  after  all.  I  expect  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon has  taken  his  sweet  revenge  and  has 
peached.     If  he  has  reported  half  I  said  to 


him,  I  am  done  for.  Off  comes  my  head 
It's  *me  for  the  block,'  and  good-by  to  mother, 
home  and   friends." 

I  got  into  my  home  town  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  found  few  of  the  office  force 
about.  The  Boss  had  gone  out  of  town  for 
over  Sunday,  leaving  word  he  would  see  me 
the  first  thing  Monday  morning,  and  I  coald 
get  nothing  out  of  the  boys  that  were  on 
hand,  after  they  saw  I  expected  to  be  called 
down. 

I  spent  a  miserable  Sunday  with  my  own 
thoughts  for  company,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Monday  would  never  come  and  let 
me  know  the  worst.  But  it  did,  and  the  worst 
seemed  to  be  on  hand  to  meet  me,  as  I  an- 
swered the  summons  of  the  Boss  and  found 
Miss  Stevens  at  his  elbow.  Why  couldn't  I 
have  been  spared  the  agony  of  having  her 
a  witness  to  the  brow-beating  I  was  sure 
would  follow. 

Again — as  before — ^the  Boss  turned  in  his 
chair,  and  said  abruptly:  "Mr.  Forbes,  are 
you  aware  that  we  have  never  charged  a 
customer  such  prices  for  carload  lots  as  you 
charged  Beaver?" 

I  could  only  blurt  out,  "No! — ^which  was 
the  truth,  although  I  had  meant  to  give  him 
the  limit. 

Again  the  Boss  spoke:  "You  know  we  are 
anxious  to  have  Beaver's  trade,  and  to  es- 
tablish things  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him^ 
so  in  view  of  your  very  unusual  proceeding 
we  have  written  him  offering  him  a  rdiate. 
His  reply — which  I  have  here— is  most  tor- 
prising." 

He  began  to  unfold  a  letter.  Now  €or  it 
Oh,  if  the  floor  would  only  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  before  he  reads  all  the  Billing^gite 
of  mine  before  "the  sweetest  girl  in  tibe 
world."  But  the  floor  stood  firm  and  I  iteded 
myself  to  his  level  tones,  as  he  read: 

"Messrs  Blank  ft  Co.: 

Gentlemen — I  know  my  btwinesi,  you  attaad  tt 
yours.  Send  me  the  carload  lot  at  ordered  and  fDr> 
ward  invoice  at  contract  pricea.  If  you  want  IS, 
sell  me  goods  don't  send  any  more  BramugSBS. 
the  Kid.     He*s  all  right." 

(Signed)  BBAW* 

There «  was  a  silence  that  yon  ooo* 
when  his  voice  ceased.    Again  my  b' 
up   and   beat   tumultously   against 
picture  in  my  left  breast-pocket  / 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  clutch' 
for  support 
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"jANK  paused  in  his  work  of  clean- 
ing the  rifles — a  duty  he  never 
failed  to  perform  no  matter 
how  long  and  tedious  the  chase 
had  been.  He  rested  the  butt 
of  a  "30-30"  on  a  boulder, 
placed  his  hands  on  the  muzzle 
tor  support,  kicked  a  coal  from 
the  fire  and  deftly  flicked  it  into 
his  Missouri  meerschaum, gave  a 
few  preliminary  puffs  to  see  that  it  had 
caught,  and  gazed  about  him  deliberately. 

It  was  one  of  those  October  nights  which 
you  find  only  high  up  in  the  Olympics.  The 
sky  was  specked  with  fleeting  clouds,  scudding 
before  a  light  bree/e.  Back  of  our  camp  the 
moon  was  slowly  creeping  over  Ihe  tops  of 
the  swaying  firs,  its  beams  dancing  here  and 
there  in  the  shadows.  Away  oft  in  the  forest 
a  timber  wolf  howled  deflance  and  was  an- 
swered by  another  ,i[ill  further  away,  the  only 
sounds  that  disturbed  the  tranquility  of  the 
forest  night,  save  now  and  then  the  crackling 
of  a  fir  bough  on  the  Arc  or  the  scratching 
of  the  hounds  as  they  made  their  beds.  I  was 
tired — too  tired  to  do  the  talking;  we  had 
traveled  hard  and  far  that  day. 

"I  ain't  no  philosophyer  like  SoIIermun," 
said  Hank,  as  he  spat  copiously  at  the  fire, 
"or  mebbe  I  could  give  you  the  answer  to 
the  question  I'm  about  t'  propound." 

I  reached  for  my  pipe  and  crammed  the 
bowl  full  during  the  pause.  Pierre,  the  half- 
breed  packer,  leisurely  rolled  a  clccarette  af- 
ter the  fashion  of  the  Canuck  and  wonder- 
ingly  inquired,  "vat  ees  et  fer  you  want  t' 
be  Solleemun  ?  He  is  dead  long,  long  lime 
since,  by  gar!" 
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I  glanced  at  Hank  wi 
gation ;  blowing  out  t' 
smoke  he  said; 

"Why  is  it  that  men  from  the  time  of 
Adam,    have   made   ijits   o'   themselves    over 

"That  is  a  conundrum  I  will  not  attempt 
to  answer,"  I  said,  while  Pierre  solemnly 
shook  his  head  and  with  a  lick  of  his  tongue 
completed  his  cigarette. 

"Wimmin,"  continued  Hank,  "are  branded 
the  wide  world  o'er,  'the  weaker  sex.'  Was 
it  their  weakness  that  cost  Samsum  his  hair, 
or  sent  Marcus  Anthony  to  his  death?"  Re- 
ceiving no  reply  other  than  the  nodding  of 
Pierre  and  the  yawning  of  a  hound  he  went 
on :  "No,  sir !  I  claim  that  woman  bein' 
frailer  in  body  is  stronger  of  mind  than  the 
ordinary  critter  who  answers  to  the  name 
of  man.  All  I  I  say.  Every  blamed  one  of  ua 
mortals  acts  like  a  locoed  ignoramus  over  a 
female,  sometime  in  his  career  betwixt  the 
cradle  and  the  grave.  Take  the  case  o'  Mayor 
Joe  and  the  time  he  salted." 

"Zalted  what?"  asked  Pierre. 

"Sky  Town." 

Pierre  looked  puzzled  and  started  another 
cigarette.    I  sat  up. 

"What  happened  at  Sky,  Hank,  and  who  ii 
Mayor  Joe?"  I  said. 

"Wilkuns  his  name  was  by  birth.  AfterwardN 
lengthened  t'  'Joseph  Pillsbury'  though  he 
never  answered  t'  it.  We  used  t'  call  him 
'Mayor  Joe,'  'cause  he  was  the  first,  last  and 
only  Mayor  Sky  Town  ever  possessed. 

"Joe  was  bom  well.  Reckon  he  got  off 
wrong  at  the  start.  His  folks  were  State 
o'  Mainers.    I  knew  Joe — knew  him  well.  Ions 
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'fore  he  made  the  strike  at  Sky.  Him  and  me 
bunked  together  a  spell  down  in  the  Siskious. 
He  never  did  amount  t*  much,  though, 
wouldn't  stay  long;  last  about  six  weeks  then 
slink  away  in  the  night  like  a  coyote.  Took 
t'  cow  punchin'  once,  from  that  t'  rustlin' 
and  slipped  over  into  Idaho  jest  a  few  hours 
ahead  of  the  vigilantes.  But  he  had  nerve; 
yes,  nerve,  gall,  impudence  and  audacity  all 
combined. 

"But  there  was  one  brand  o'  critturs  he 
was  feared  of.  That  was  females.  Jest  let 
him  hear  the  swishin'  of  a  petticut  and  he'd 
draw  himself  all  up  in  a  ball  like  a  porky- 
pine  and  never  say  a  word,  else  go  leap- 
froggin'  for  a  thirst  emporium  to  get  a  few 
jolts  of  conversation  water  to  oil  up  his 
vocal  machinery.  In  a  card  game,  once,  I 
knowed  him  t'  get  the  drop  on  a  white-livered 
gsimbler  he  caught  phonyin'  the  deck,  and  jest 
as  he  was  goin'  t'  make  him  shell  out,  a 
female  of  the  dance-hall  type  comes  trailin' 
in  an'  it  was  all  up  with  Joe.  He  drops  his 
gun  and  bolts  for  the  door.  He  was  plum 
scart  o*  caliker  in  any  form.    He  shore  was. 

•*The  boys  often  wondered  at  this  queer 
streak  in  his  makeup,  and  it  was  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  when  that  little  fellow  the 
writer  folks  call  'Kupid'  sent  the  grand 
passion  sizzlin'  into  his  weazened  old  valvular 
organ,  that  he  would  go  all  to  pieces  and 
heave  off  this  earthly  coil  without  as  much 
as  a  struggle,  like  a  tenderfoot  when  a  pisin 
filled  puncher  sticks  a  gun  in  his  face.  Natur- 
ally wc  all  sort  o'  kept  our  eyes  peeled  for 
the  fair  damsel  whom  we  had  pronostercated 
would  one  day  strike  Joe  to  his  innermost 
vitals. 

"Well,  sometime  after  the  vigilantes  sent 
Joe  hot-footin'  over  into  Idaho,  he  wandered 
up  in  the  Lost  River  district.  Made  a  strike 
in  the  hills  and  it  was  so  durned  high  up 
that  you  needed  a  b'loon  to  get  there.  The 
dirt  looked  promisin'  and  in  a  few  weeks  we 
had  a  flourishin'  town  of  four  hundred  or 
better,  with  thirteen  dispenseries  where  one 
could  oil  up  his  inards,  three  dance  halls, 
a  hotel,  and  a  plantin'  ground  already  started, 
not  t'  mention  the  gamblin'  parlors. 

"Bein'  as  the  camp  was  so  blamed  high 
up  they  called  it  Sky  Town.  Elected  Joe 
Mayor  'count  him  bein'  sort  o'  entitled  t' 
it  hy  right  o'  discovery,  and  'cause  no  one 
else  would  accept  the  honor.  The  town 
flourished  for  a  few  months,  then  Bald  Knob 


was  struck  and  the  bottom  fell  out.  The 
inhabitants  stampeded,  and  inside  a  year  Sky 
was  deserted  by  all  except  Mayor  Joe  and 
his  dog.  He  wouldn't  leave.  Stayed  there 
like  a  locoed  greaser  and  pecked  away  at  the 
mountain  side. 

"Well,  one  day  'long  in  the  spring,  Tommy 
Ankers  and  me  was  settin'  in  the  Last 
Chance,  down  at  the  Knob,  restin*  our  elbows 
over  a  little  mountain  water  and  alkali, 
when  Joe  drifts  in.  We  asked  him  t'  join 
us  and  sat  there  discussin'  the  days  o'  Sky's 
glory  and  a  new  strike  over  Rotten  Cedar 
way.  After  a  little  a  female — ^a  regular 
peach^omes  in  from  the  restaurant  and  calls 
aside  Billy,  the  bar-keep.  I  looked  for  Joe 
t'  bolt  but  narry  a  move  did  he  make.  Natur- 
ally I  was  s'prised.  He  looked  her  over 
out  o'  the  corner  of  his  eye  jest  like  he  would 
if  he  found  a  stray  maverick  in  the  herd. 
I  immediately  had  her  spotted  as  the  female 
crittur  we  had  prophesied  would  come  and 
leave  Joe  lookin'  like  a  sagebrush  p'rarie 
after  a  sand-storm.  She  was  a  new  dispenser 
o'  victuals,  jest  arrived  the  day  before  from 
Boise. 

"A  waiter  in  a  cafe!"  ventured  Pierre. 

"The  same,"  said  Hank,  "and  the  way 
she  slung  off  the  bill  o'  fare'd  make  your 
head  swim.  She  shore  had  been  up  against 
the  deal  before.  She  was  a  frail  little  thing 
with  a  face  no  bigger'n  a  two-year-old,  and 
brown  eyes  the  kind  that  makes  you  dream 
things,  and  red  hair,  almost  golden,  that 
waved  and  kinked  an'  made  you  want  t' 
smooth  it  down.  She  jest  'peared  like  she 
was  made  to  be  toted  around  and  fed  sweet 
things,  'stead  o'  slingin'  grub  t'  a  bunch  o' 
wall-eyed  miners,  who  couldn't  any  more  ap- 
preciate her  than  a  Chinook  Injun. 

"She  seemed  so  kind  o'  out  of  place  there 
in  the  diggin's  so  dainty  and  modest  like,  that 
it  'peared  almost  a  plum  shame  for  her  t' 
"ve  to  mingle  with  such  a'  outfit  o'  bow- 
legged  cowpunchers,  and  grime  covered 
miners,  and  waxed  up  gamblers  and  painted 
females.     I  kind  o'  felt  sorry  for  her. 

"After  a  few  days  I  could  see  that  Joe 
had  been  hit  hard.  When  a  miner  and 
ex-cowpuncher  of  forty  years  standin'  sud- 
denly begins  t'  polish  up  his  guns,  sand- 
paper his  face,  dust  his  clothes  and  wash 
his  shirt  once  a  week  'stead  o'  turnin'  it, 
you  can  safely  judge  that  the  arrow  o'  love 
has  pierced  his  heart  and  is  stickin'  there 
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good  and  fast.  I  ran  plum  into  them  up 
the  gulch  one  evenin',  billin'  and  cooin' 
like  a  pair  o'  turtle  doves.  Joe  he  jest 
trotted  along  like  a  yallow  dog  with  a  can 
to  his  tail.  A  blind  man  could  sec  that  he 
was  plum  shot  t'  pieces,  and  the  looks  he 
cast  at  her  seemed  t'  say:  *Won't  you  let 
me  be  your  little  poodle  dog?  Reminded 
you  somewhat  of  the  expression  on  a  dyin' 
calf. 

"One  evenin'  Joe  dropped  into  my  cabin 
togged  out  like  a  greaser  goin'  t'  a  weddin*. 
He  looked  worried  and  I  up  and  asks  him 
what  the  trouble  might  be;  was  he  sick 
or  had  his  dog  died? 

*'  'Hank/  he  says,  Tm  up  against  it,  and 
want  your  advice  on  a  little  ticklish  busi- 
ness.' 

**  'You're  welcome  t'  it,  Joe,  and  a  plenty, 
ril  give  it  t'  you  straight  from  the  jug 
and  unadulterated.    You  can  bank  on  that.' 

"'Well,  Hank,  I  want  t'  get  married.' 

"  'Why,  don't  you  do  it  then,'  says  I, 
'if  both  parties  are  willin'?' 

"'That's  jest  the  trouble,'  he  said.  *I 
don't   know   whether  she's   willin'   or  not.' 

"  'Ask  her  and  find  out,'  says  I. 

**  'But  I'm  feared  she'll  say  no,'  he  says. 

<'  'Now  see  here,  Joe,*  says  I,  'this  is  no 
game  for  gun  play.  Likewise  no  cause  t* 
run  a  sandy.  You're  bound  t'  have  your 
bluff  called,  and  there's  no  chance  t'  run 
in  a  cold  deck,  and  if  you  stack  the  cards 
she'll  shore  cut  them.  Put  on  a  bold  front 
and  ask  her.  If  she  says  'no,'  ask  her 
again  and  keep  on  askin*,  but  play  your 
cards  close  and  watch  the  deal.' 

"  *I  il  do  it,*  he  says,  ana  out  he  goes. 
A  couple  o*  nights  later  he  drifts  up  to 
my  camp  lookin'  like  a  cayuse  that  had 
been   driven   fifty   miles   without   water. 

"  'It's  all  up.  Hank.  She  says  she  won't 
marry  a  man  that  ain't  got  a  bank  account. 
Told  her  I  had  a  couple  o'  thousar.. 
"Tain't  enough,"  she  says.  "My  husband 
must  have  sufficient  t*  keep  me  comfor- 
table like."' 

"'Joe,'  I  says,  'I  always  gave  you  the 
straight  goods,  didn't  I?* 
You  shore  did.  Hank.' 
Now  listen,'  I  says,  'sluff  the  whole 
deal,  for  if  she  won't  have  you  without 
money,  the  good  Lord  help  you  if  she  gets 
you  with  it.' 

But   Hank,   I   love  her  and  can't  give 
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her  up.  I  never  was  much  of  a  hand  at 
ropin'  wimmin  folks,  but  I  want  this  one — 
want  her  bad  and  I'm  goin'  t'  have  her! 
It's  money  she  wants  and  by  Gawd  I'm 
goin'  t'  get  it  for  her!'  And  with  that  he 
bolts  out  o'  the  door,  leavin'  me  settin' 
there  wonderin'  what  I  would  do  if  a 
feminine  came  buttin'  it  at  my  heart.  He 
was  all  worked  up;  clear  plum  nutty,  he 
shore  was! 

"He  went  down  to  the  Last  Chance, 
called  that  doll-faced  biscuit  shooter  out 
side  and  asked  her  t'  give  him  two  weeks 
t'  raise  the  dough.  She  told  him  to  go 
ahead  and  if  in  two  weeks  time  he  came 
t'  her  with  a  roll  o'  five  figures  or  better, 
"she  was  his'n  for  the  askin'." 

"He  var  one  tam  fool!"  remarked  Pierre. 

Hank  spat.  "The  same,"  he  said.  "A 
regular  love-sick  ijit,  but  there's  no  tellin' 
what  a  man  will  do  for  some  wimmin, 
'specially  when  he's  been  playin'  a  lone 
hand  for  nigh  onto  forty  summers. 

"Heard  nothin'  more  of  Joe  for  about  ten 
days  and  had  about  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  he  had  gone  into  retirement  up 
at  bky  and  given  the  red-headed  Lady  the 
go-by.  Reckon  I  didn't  have  Joe's  meas- 
ure. He  was  cut  too  deep  t'  give  up  with- 
out a  struggle,  as  events  afterwards  showed. 

"About  that  time  two  tenderfoot  miners 
came  rollin'  into  town  from  Sky.  Had  a 
bunch  o'  yellow  metal  on  them  that  would 
make  the  ordinary  glass-house,  gambler 
squirm  in  his  chair.  Seems  as  how  Joe 
had  hired  them  a  week  before  t'  sink  a 
hole  for  him  up  at  Sky  on  Angel  Creek; 
bein'  flat  busted  they  took  the  job.  They 
went  down  about  forty  feet  in  the  gravel, 
scratched  out  that  bunch  of  shiners  and 
said  there  was  plenty  more  in  sight  Ever 
see  a  stampede?" 

"Oui,"  said  Pierre,  "eet  var  heel  ef  you 
been  a  packer." 

"It  shore  was  that  day.  Every  blamed 
crittur  from  miner  t'  camp  lady  rolled  a 
pack  and  hit  the  trail  for  Sky,  seven  miles 
over  the  mountain.  Such  fightin'  and 
scramblin'  I  never  saw.  Every  one  was 
tryin'  t'  get  there  first,  regardless  of  his 
neighbor.  Sky  Town  reminded  you  of 
movin'  day  in  April.  Every  dog'goned 
shack  in  the  place  had  a  sign  stuck  on  it 
which  read: 
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FOR  RENT 
SEE  MAYOR  JOE 


Every  foot  o*  ground  for  a  mile  around 
his  claim  was  posted,  and  Joe  with  five 
half-breeds  held  the  trail.  Not  a  soul  would 
he  allow  t'  enter  the  town.  Would  'a' 
thought  you  were  down  in  Alabamy  with 
the  Yellow  Jack  ragin'  all  around. 

*The  boys  got  together  and  appointed 
a  committee  with  Denver  Dan  as  spokes- 
man to  wait  on  Joe.  They  had  a  parley 
and  the  outcome  o'  it  was  that  Joe  claimed 
Sky  as  his  property  or  at  least  he  sort  o' 
held  it  in  trust;  bein'  as  he  was  the  last 
Mayor  of  the  place.  If  they  wanted  t*  live 
in  the  camp,  he  would  rent  them  shacks, 
rent  in  advance,  payable  monthly.  All  the 
land  within  a  mile  of  his  claim  was  staked 
out  by  the  half-breeds.  He,  as  their  at- 
torney, was  willin'  to  sell  part  of  the  claims 
as  they  needed  the  ready  cash  t*  work 
the  balance.  The  committee  agreed  that 
Joe  had  certain  rights  that  ought  to  be 
respected.  If  not  as  Mayor,  he  undoubtedly 
had  by  right  of  possession.  Miners,  you 
know,  are  sticklers  for  custom  and  they 
were  not  goin*  contrary  to  it  because  they 
had  the  short  end  of  the  horn.  They  ac- 
cepted his  terms  and  by  night  of  the  next 
day  every  gol  durned  shack  in  Sky,  from 
dance  hall  t'  thirst  parlors,  was  occupied, 
rent  in  advance,  and  the  town  runnin'  full 
blast. 

"'Long  about  'leven  o'clock  Tommy  and 
me  took  a  stroll  up  the  av'noo.  Saw  Joe 
and  the  biscuit  Lady.  They  was  sittin'  on 
the  porch  of  the  'Eagle's  Nest.*  The  Lady 
was  doin'  the  talkin'  and  lookin'  at  Joe  in 
a  pleadin'  way — mushy  like,  you  know  the 
kind,  sort  o'  makes  you  want  t'  lay  down 
and  let  them  walk  all  over  you.  Joe  he 
was  kind  o'  excited  like.  It  was  then  I 
became  sort  o'  suspicious.  That  strike  o' 
his'n  didn't  seem  to  be  on  the  square;  but 
I  didn't  say  any  thing  t'  Tommy.  Decided 
to  wait  till  mornin'  and  see  what  the  next 
play  was. 

"By  noon  the  followin'  day  Joe  had  dis- 
posed of  four  claims.     Got  a  rattlin'  good 


price,  too.  When  I  heard  that,  I  hunted 
Tommy  up  and  whispered  my  suspicions 
to  him. 

"'What!'  he  says,  'you  don't  mean  t'  tell 
me  Joe  had  that  hole  salted.  If  the  boys 
get  next  his  life  won't  be  worth  a  rattler's 
hide  in  sheddin'  time.' 

"  'You've  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  the 
first  pop,'  says  I,  and  told  him  about  the 
Lady  and  the  five  figures. 

"Then  Tommy  said:  'Hank,  it's  as  plain 
as  the  nose  on  your  face  that  unless  we're 
hankerin'  to  be  planted  up  there  north  o* 
town  among  the  boulders  on  Angel,  the 
thing  for  us  to  do  is  hit  the  trail  south 
for  Bald  Knob.' 

"  'I'm  of  the  same  way  o'  thinkin','  I  re- 
plied, 'havin'  no  unnatural  desire  to  sleep 
in  the  shade  of  a  few  scrub  cedars  with 
the  rattlers  nestin'  'long  side  of  me.     It's 

clear  t'  my  mind  that  there'll  be  h to 

pay  when  them  miners  and  punchers  get 
wise  to  the  deal.  They're  drunk  now  and 
gettin'  drunker  every  minute.'  Joe  had  been 
furnishin'  liquor  right  and  left,  as  he  said 
t'  celebrate  his  strike;  but  I  reckoned  it 
was  t'  keep  the  boys  interested  so  they 
wouldn't  go  prowlin'  around  his  shaft  and 
get  too  inquisitive. 

"We  hung  around  for  a  couph  o*  hours, 
keepin'  our  eyes  peeled,  but  we  didn't  hear 
anything  that  would  lead  us  to  believe 
that  the  boys  smelled  a  rat,  though  we  ex- 
pected t*  hear  the  poppin'  o'  guns  long 
'fore  we  reached  the  Knob.  Wasn't  much 
doin'  there.  Two  saloons  runnin',  and  a 
bunch  o'  cowpunchers  who  had  got  wind 
of  the  strike  were  shootin'  things  up  a 
little.  We  didn't  linger  long.  Thought  the 
best  place  for  us  was  my  little  cabin  up 
the  g^lch.     This  was  on  a  Thursday. 

"All  day  Friday  we  hung  around  the 
Vitrol  Bar,  expectin'  every  minute  to  see 
the  boys  come  garootin'  down  the  trail 
with  the  remains  of  the  late  Joseph  Pills- 
bury  Wilkuns  in  a  sardine  box,  but  nothin' 
appeared  t'  disturb  the  peaceful  air  of  the 
Knob.  'Long  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evenin'  Tommy  and  me  was  stttin'  in  my 
cabin  wonderin'  what  was  goin'  on  at  Sky, 
and  speculatin'  on  Joe's  chances  o'  gettin' 
out  of  the  deal  with  a  whole  skin,  when 
the  door  opens  and  the  object  of 
thoughts  drifts  in.  He  was  plum  tttcl 
out    He  shore  was.    Tommy  ups  and 
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store  right  away.  He  wants  to  order  some 
goods." 

Ye  gods  of  war!  Was  Beaver  "taking 
water"  at  last?  I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
of  it,  and  was  in  two  minds  about  going 
at  all;  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain,  I  concluded  to  chance  it. 
However  I  made  no  haste  about  it  and  took 
my  own  time — ^not  to  appear  too  anxious — 
composing  myself  as  best  I  could  for  what- 
ever might  be  in  store  for  me. 

When  I  presented  myself,  Beaver  met  me 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  I  took 
my  cue  from  him.  "Mr.  Forbes,  I  want  prices 
on  some  goods  for  the  spring  trade,"  he  said 
at  once.  And  you  can  bet  money  he  got 
some  good  stiff  ones,  with  no  concessions  on 
my  part,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  him  on  the 
run.  He  made  no  demur  at  my  terms,  and 
wound  up  by  ordering  a  carload  lot.  As  we 
stepped  into  the  office  to  sign  the  contract 
I  took  a  sly  look  at  the  floor.  "No  bullet 
holes — blank  cartridges,"  I  said  to  myself.  "I 
wonder  if  Brannagan  ran  from  them?" 

When  I  folded  the  contract  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket  I  felt  so  elated — ^there  was  such 
a  revulsion  from  my  despondency  of  a  few 
hours  before — ^that  I  could  have  cut  a  pigeon- 
wing,  or  danced  a  cake-walk  if  the  old  music- 
boxes  had  begun  again  to  grind  out  their 
tunes ;  but  they  were  as  silent  over  my  victory 
as  they  had  been  noisy  at  my  defeat.  Instead 
of  wishing  to  choke  the  breath  out  of  the 
little  man  I  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and 
wept,  but  I  managed  to  maintain  a  calm  and 
dignified  demeanor,  thank  him  for  the  order 
in  a  conventional  way,  and  say  "Good-day." 

Perhaps  I  didn't  walk  on  air  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week!  I  was  in  the  clouds. 
I  pictured  to  myself  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  in  as  many  different  ways,  how  the  Boss 
would  take  that  order,  and  what  the  boys 
in  the  ofHce  would  say.  I  hoped  Miss  Stevens 
would  know  of  it.  Altogether  I  was  in  a 
fool's  Paradise,  from  which  I  was  brought 
suddenly  to  earth  by  a  folded  paper  in  a 
yellow  envelope,  thrust  under  my  nose  by 
an  imp  of  an  A.  D.  T.  boy.  The  message 
read: 

"Come  in  for  over  Sunday  about  that 
Beaver  matter."     It  was  signed  by  the  Boss. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "it  looks  as  though  I 
was  in  for  it,  after  all.  I  expect  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon has  taken  his  sweet  revenge  and  has 
peached.     If  he  has  reported  half  I  said  to 


him,  I  am  done  for.  Off  comes  my  head. 
It's  'me  for  the  block,'  and  good-by  to  mother, 
home  and   friends." 

I  got  into  my  home  town  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  found  few  of  the  office  force 
about.  The  Boss  had  gone  out  of  town  for 
over  Sunday,  leaving  word  he  would  see  me 
the  first  thing  Monday  morning,  and  I  could 
get  nothing  out  of  the  boys  that  were  on 
hand,  after  they  saw  I  expected  to  be  called 
down. 

I  spent  a  miserable  Sunday  with  my  own 
thoughts  for  company,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Monday  would  never  come  and  let 
me  know  the  worst.  But  it  did,  and  the  worst 
seemed  to  be  on  hand  to  meet  me,  as  I  an- 
swered the  summons  of  the  Boss  and  found 
Miss  Stevens  at  his  elbow.  Why  couldn't  I 
have  been  spared  the  agony  of  having  her 
a  witness  to  the  brow-beating  I  was  sure 
would  follow. 

Again — as  before — the  Boss  turned  in  his 
chair,  and  said  abruptly:  "Mr.  Forbes,  are 
you  aware  that  we  have  never  charged  a 
customer  such  prices  for  carload  lots  as  you 
charged  Beaver?" 

I  could  only  blurt  out,  "No  I — which  was 
the  truth,  although  I  had  meant  to  give  him 
the  limit. 

Again  the  Boss  spoke:  "You  know  we  are 
anxious  to  have  Beaver's  trade,  and  to  es- 
tablish things  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him ;. 
so  in  view  of  your  very  unusual  proceeding 
we  have  written  him  offering  him  a  rebate. 
His  reply — which  I  have  here — is  most  sur- 
prising." 

He  began  to  unfold  a  letter.  Now  for  it 
Oh,  if  the  floor  would  only  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  before  he  reads  all  the  Billingsgate 
of  mine  before  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world."  But  the  floor  stood  firm  and  I  steeled 
myself  to  his  level  tones,  as  he  read: 

"Messrs  Blank  ft  Co.: 

Gentlemen — I  know  my  business,  you  attend  to 
yours.  Send  me  the  carload  lot  as  ordered  and  for- 
ward invoice  at  contract  prices.  If  you  want  to 
sell  me  goods  don't  send  any  more  Brannagans.  Send 
the  Kid.     He's  all  right." 

(Signed)  BEAVER. 

There «  was  a  silence  that  you  could  feel 
when  his  voice  ceased.  Again  my  heart  rose 
up  and  beat  tumultously  against  the  little 
picture  in  my  left  breast-pocket.  A  mist  swam 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  clutched  at  the  desk 
for  support 
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Then  the  Boss  got  to  his  feet  and  laid  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder;  and  as  my  vision 
cleared  I  saw  he  was  looking  at  me  with 
kindly  eyes— eyes  in  which  gleamed  a  light 
I  had  never  seen  there  before.  It  seemed  to 
show  me  that  he  understood  and  sympathized 
with  my  youth  and  my  ambitions.  I  was 
only  a  big  boy  after  all,  and  for  the  moment 
he  might  have  been  my  father — pleased  with 
my  success  and  hopeful  of  my  future. 

Then,  as  I  steadied  myself,  he  turned  to  his 
desk  and  became  once  more  the  man  of 
business — the  impersonal  head  of  large  affairs. 
He  fumbled  among  his  papers,  and  finding 
what  he  sought,  said: 

Forbes,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  deal. 
I  don't  know  what  means  you  used  and  I 
don't  want  to  know.  Beaver  was  a  hard 
proposition  and  you  have  succeeded  where 
Brannagan  failed.  You  have  evidently  made 
yourself  and  the  house  solid  with  him,  and 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
You  may  count  on  us  to  remember  it.  Now 
Brannagan  is  making  a  poor  recovery  and  the 
doctors  have  ordered  him  South.     When  he 


is  able  to  work  again  we  will  try  and  place 
him  satisfactorily  in  our  southern  territory. 
In  the  meantime,  go  ahead  as  you  have 
begun,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
hold  down  his  old  job  as  well  as  any  new 
man  we  might  put  on.  As  to  the  rebate  we 
offered  Beaver,  he  is  a  wooden-headed  old 
duffer  or  he  would  have  taken  it.  As  it  is, 
we  don't  feel  that  it  belongs  to  us,  so  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  it  over  to 
you  as  a  'reward  of  merit'  so  to  speak.  You 
may  take  it  that  you  have  honestly  earned 
it"  And  with  that  he  handed  me  a  check. 
I  shall  never  know  what  I  said,  or  how 
I  got  myself  out  of  that  office  (unless  some 
happy  day  my  wife  may  tell  me),  but  as  I 
went  I  looked  toward  the  little  girl  sitting 
so  quietly  with  her  writing  pad  on  her  knee. 
A  ghost  of  a  smile  was  on  her  lips  and  a 
red  rose  bloomed  in  her  cheek,  but  she  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes  with  a  tender  compre- 
hension, and  then  I  knew  that  although  I 
had  never  spoken,  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world"  had  guessed  my  secret  and  rejoiced 
in  my  success. 


OUR  CRAFTS 

A     THOUSAND  crafts  are  launched  from  every  land, 
'*  Ten  thousand  sails  by  every  breexe  are  fanned; 
But  all  the  crafts  that  hands  of  love  have  made. 
And  all  the  flags  upon  their  masts  displayed 
Shall  pulsate  to  a  favoring  breeze  at  last, 
And  into  ports  of  safety  shall  be  cast. 

Then  may  we  let  some  winds  adversely  blow, 
Nor  fear  if  angry  tides  shall  ebb  and  flow. 
We  shall  not  heed  the  crags  that  we  have  passed 
When  we  have  reached  the  harbor  point  at  last — 
Wnen  we  have  sailed  this  life's  tremendous  sea. 
And  reached,  beyond,  the  life  that  is  to  be. 

—P.    M.    DUl, 

MARCH 

DEHOLD  with  blatant  tongue,  and  caustic  jeer, 
^    A  wild  and  reckless  braggart  comes;  the  air 

Is  filled  with  snow  flakes,  flying  here  and  there: 
The  corpse  of  Winter,  stretched  upon  the  bier 
Of  Time,   seems  half  inclined  to   rise  and  cheer 
ilis  gnim  and  frowning  son  and  rightful  heir. 
And  loud  applause  what,  now,  may  do  and  dare 
March — maddest   month   of  all   the   fateful   year. 

Lncouth    his   ways  I    a   roisterer    is   he. 
But  all  his  shrill  songs  have  a  minor  strain 

That  whisper  of  the  birth  of  joys  to  be — 
Of  woods  a'blossom,   and  the  April   rstn; 

Of  flower-studded  hill,  and  vale,  and  lea; 
Of  mother  fields,  a-bloom  with  baby  grain. 

— Stacy    E.    Baker, 
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store  right  away.  He  wants  to  order  some 
goods." 

Ye  gods  of  war!  Was  Beaver  "taking 
water"  at  last?  I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
of  it,  and  was  in  two  minds  about  going 
at  all;  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain,  I  concluded  to  chance  it. 
However  I  made  no  haste  about  it  and  took 
my  own  time — not  to  appear  too  anxious — 
composing  myself  as  best  I  could  for  what- 
ever might  be  in  store  for  me. 

When  I  presented  myself,  Beaver  met  me 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  I  took 
my  cue  from  him.  "Mr.  Forbes,  I  want  prices 
on  some  goods  for  the  spring  trade,"  he  said 
at  once.  And  you  can  bet  money  he  got 
some  good  stiff  ones,  with  no  concessions  on 
my  part,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  him  on  the 
run.  He  made  no  demur  at  my  terms,  and 
wound  up  by  ordering  a  carload  lot.  As  we 
stepped  into  the  office  to  sign  the  contract 
I  took  a  sly  look  at  the  floor.  "No  bullet 
holes — ^blank  cartridges,"  I  said  to  myself.  "I 
wonder  if  Brannagan  ran  from  them?" 

When  I  folded  the  contract  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket  I  felt  so  elated — ^there  was  such 
a  revulsion  from  my  despondency  of  a  few 
hours  before — that  I  could  have  cut  a  pigeon- 
wing,  or  danced  a  cake-walk  if  the  old  music- 
boxes  had  begun  again  to  grind  out  their 
tunes;  but  they  were  as  silent  over  my  victory 
as  they  had  been  noisy  at  my  defeat.  Instead 
of  wishing  to  choke  the  breath  out  of  the 
little  man  I  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and 
wept,  but  I  managed  to  maintain  a  calm  and 
dignified  demeanor,  thank  him  for  the  order 
in  a  conventional  way,  and  say  "Good-day." 

Perhaps  I  didn't  walk  on  air  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week!  I  was  in  the  clouds. 
I  pictured  to  myself  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  in  as  many  different  ways,  how  the  Boss 
would  take  that  order,  and  what  the  boys 
in  the  office  would  say.  I  hoped  Miss  Stevens 
would  know  of  it.  Altogether  I  was  in  a 
fool's  Paradise,  from  which  I  was  brought 
suddenly  to  earth  by  a  folded  paper  in  a 
yellow  envelope,  thrust  under  my  nose  by 
an  imp  of  an  A.  D.  T.  boy.  The  message 
read: 

"Come  in  for  over  Sunday  about  that 
Beaver  matter."     It  was  signed  by  the  Boss. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "it  looks  as  though  I 
was  in  for  it,  after  all.  I  expect  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon has  taken  his  sweet  revenge  and  has 
peached.     If  he  has  reported  half  I  said  to 


him,  I  am  done  for.  Off  comes  my  head. 
It's  *mc  for  the  block,'  and  good-by  to  mother, 
home  and  friends." 

I  got  into  my  home  town  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  found  few  of  the  office  force 
about.  The  Boss  had  gone  out  of  town  for 
over  Sunday,  leaving  word  he  would  see  me 
the  first  thing  Monday  morning,  and  I  could 
get  nothing  out  of  the  boys  that  were  on 
hand,  after  they  saw  I  expected  to  be  called 
down. 

I  spent  a  miserable  Sunday  with  my  own 
thoughts  for  company,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Monday  would  never  come  and  let 
me  know  the  worst.  But  it  did,  and  the  worst 
seemed  to  be  on  hand  to  meet  me,  as  I  an- 
swered the  summons  of  the  Boss  and  found 
Miss  Stevens  at  his  elbow.  Why  couldn't  I 
have  been  spared  the  agony  of  having  her 
a  witness  to  the  brow-beating  I  was  sure 
would  follow. 

Again — as  before — the  Boss  turned  in  his 
chair,  and  said  abruptly:  "Mr.  Forbes,  are 
you  aware  that  we  have  never  charged  a 
customer  such  prices  for  carload  lots  as  you 
charged  Beaver?" 

I  could  only  blurt  out,  "No! — which  was 
the  truth,  although  I  had  meant  to  give  him 
the  limit. 

Again  the  Boss  spoke:  "You  know  we  are 
anxious  to  have  Beaver's  trade,  and  to  es- 
tablish things  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him ;. 
so  in  view  of  your  very  unusual  proceeding 
we  have  written  him  offering  him  a  rebate. 
His  reply — which  I  have  here — is  most  sur- 
prising." 

He  began  to  unfold  a  letter.  Now  for  it 
Oh,  if  the  floor  would  only  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  before  he  reads  all  the  Billingsgate 
of  mine  before  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world."  But  the  floor  stood  firm  and  I  steeled 
myself  to  his  level  tones,  as  he  read: 

"Messrs  Blank  ft   Co.: 

Gentlemen — I  know  my  business,  you  attend  to 
yours.  Send  me  the  carload  lot  as  ordered  and  for* 
ward  invoice  at  contract  prices.  If  you  want  to 
sell  me  goods  don't  send  any  more  Brannagans.  Send 
the  Kid.     He*s  all  right." 

(Signed)  BEAVER. 

There*  was  a  silence  that  you  could  feel 
when  his  voice  ceased.  Again  my  heart  rose 
up  and  beat  tumultously  against  the  little 
picture  in  my  left  breast-pocket.  A  mist  swam 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  clutched  at  the  desk 
for  support 
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Then  the  Boss  got  to  his  feet  and  laid  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder;  and  as  my  vision 
cleared  I  saw  he  was  looking  at  me  with 
kindly  eyes — eyes  in  which  gleamed  a  light 
I  had  never  seen  there  before.  It  seemed  to 
show  me  that  he  understood  and  sympathized 
with  my  youth  and  my  ambitions.  I  was 
only  a  big  boy  after  all,  and  for  the  moment 
he  might  have  been  my  father — pleased  with 
my  success  and  hopeful  of  my  future. 

Then,  as  I  steadied  myself,  he  turned  to  his 
desk  and  became  once  more  the  man  of 
business — the  impersonal  head  of  large  affairs. 
He  fumbled  among  his  papers,  and  finding 
what  he  sought,  said: 

Forbes,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  deal. 
I  don't  know  what  means  you  used  and  I 
don't  want  to  know.  Beaver  was  a  hard 
proposition  and  you  have  succeeded  where 
Brannagan  failed.  You  have  evidently  made 
yourself  and  the  house  solid  with  him,  and 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
You  may  count  on  us  to  remember  it.  Now 
Brannagan  is  making  a  poor  recovery  and  the 
doctors  have  ordered  him  South.     When  he 


is  able  to  work  again  we  will  try  and  place 
him  satisfactorily  in  our  southern  territory. 
In  the  meantime,  go  ahead  as  you  have 
begun,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
hold  down  his  old  job  as  well  as  any  new 
man  we  might  put  on.  As  to  the  rebate  we 
offered  Beaver,  he  is  a  wooden-headed  old 
duffer  or  he  would  have  taken  it.  As  it  is, 
we  don't  feel  that  it  belongs  to  us,  so  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  it  over  to 
you  as  a  'reward  of  merit'  so  to  speak.  You 
may  take  it  that  you  have  honestly  earned 
it"  And  with  that  he  handed  me  a  check. 
I  shall  never  know  what  I  said,  or  how 
I  got  myself  out  of  that  office  (unless  some 
happy  day  my  wife  may  tell  me),  but  as  I 
went  I  looked  toward  the  little  girl  sitting 
so  quietly  with  her  writing  pad  on  her  knee. 
A  ghost  of  a  smile  was  on  her  lips  and  a 
red  rose  bloomed  in  her  cheek,  but  she  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes  with  a  tender  compre- 
hension, and  then  I  knew  that  although  I 
had  never  spoken,  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world"  had  guessed  my  secret  and  rejoiced 
in  my  success. 


OUR  CRAFTS 

A     THOUSAND  crafts  are  launched  from  every  land, 
'*   Ten  thousand  sails  by  every  breexe  are  fanned; 
But  all  the  crafts  that  hands  of  love  have  made. 
And  all  the  flags  upon  their  masts  displayed 
Shall  pulsate  to  a  favoring  breeze  at  last. 
And  into  ports  of  safety  shall  be  cast. 

Then  may  we  let  some  winds  adversely  blow, 
Nor  fear  if  angry  tides  shall  ebb  and  flow. 
We  shall  not  heed  the  crags  that  we  have  passed 
When  we  have  reached  the  harbor  point  at  last — 
Wnen  we  have  sailed  this  life's  tremendous  sea. 
And  reached,  beyond,  the  life  that  is  to  be. 

—P.   M,  Dm. 

MARCH 

DEHOLD  with  blatant  tongue,  and  caustic  jeer, 
^    A  wild  and  reckless  braggart  comes;  the  air 

Is  filled  with  snow  flakes,  flying  here  and  there; 
The  corpse  of  Winter,  stretched  upon  the  bier 
Of  Time,   seems  half  inclined  to   rise  and  cheer 
ilis  gnim  and  frowning  son  and  rightful  heir. 
And  loud  applause  what,  now,  may  do  and  dare 
March — maddest   month  of  all   the   fateful   year. 

Lncouth   his   ways!    a   roisterer   b   he. 
But  all  hu  shrill  songs  have  a  minor  strain 

That  whisper  of  the  birth  of  joys  to  be — 
Of  woods  a-blossom,   and  the  April   rnin; 

Of  flower*studded  hill,  and  vale,  and  lea; 
Of  mother  fields,  a^bloom  with  baby  grain. 

— Stacy   E.    Bakfr, 
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store  right  away.  He  wants  to  order  some 
goods." 

Ye  gods  of  war!  Was  Beaver  "taking 
water"  at  last?  I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
of  it,  and  was  in  two  minds  about  going 
at  all;  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain,  I  concluded  to  chance  it. 
However  I  made  no  haste  about  it  and  took 
my  own  time — not  to  appear  too  anxious — 
composing  myself  as  best  I  could  for  what- 
ever might  be  in  store  for  me. 

When  I  presented  myself,  Beaver  met  me 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  I  took 
my  cue  from  him.  "Mr.  Forbes,  I  want  prices 
on  some  goods  for  the  spring  trade,"  he  said 
at  once.  And  you  can  bet  money  he  got 
some  good  stiff  ones,  with  no  concessions  on 
my  part,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  him  on  the 
run.  He  made  no  demur  at  my  terms,  and 
wound  up  by  ordering  a  carload  lot.  As  we 
stepped  into  the  office  to  sign  the  contract 
I  took  a  sly  look  at  the  floor.  "No  bullet 
holes — ^blank  cartridges,"  I  said  to  myself.  "I 
wonder  if  Brannagan  ran  from  them?" 

When  I  folded  the  contract  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket  I  felt  so  elated — ^there  was  such 
a  revulsion  from  my  despondency  of  a  few 
hours  before — that  I  could  have  cut  a  pigeon- 
wing,  or  danced  a  cake-walk  if  the  old  music- 
boxes  had  begun  again  to  grind  out  their 
tunes;  but  they  were  as  silent  over  my  victory 
as  they  had  been  noisy  at  my  defeat.  Instead 
of  wishing  to  choke  the  breath  out  of  the 
little  man  I  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and 
wept,  but  I  managed  to  maintain  a  calm  and 
dignified  demeanor,  thank  him  for  the  order 
in  a  conventional  way,  and  say  "Good-day." 

Perhaps  I  didn't  walk  on  air  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week!  I  was  in  the  clouds. 
I  pictured  to  myself  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  in  as  many  different  ways,  how  the  Boss 
would  take  that  order,  and  what  the  boys 
in  the  office  would  say.  I  hoped  Miss  Stevens 
would  know  of  it.  Altogether  I  was  in  a 
fool's  Paradise,  from  which  I  was  brought 
suddenly  to  earth  by  a  folded  paper  in  a 
yellow  envelope,  thrust  under  my  nose  by 
an  imp  of  an  A.  D.  T.  boy.  The  message 
read: 

"Come  in  for  over  Sunday  about  that 
Beaver  matter."     It  was  signed  by  the  Boss. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "it  looks  as  though  I 
was  in  for  it,  after  all.  I  expect  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon has  taken  his  sweet  revenge  and  has 
peached.     If  he  has  reported  half  I  said  to 


him,  I  am  done  for.  Off  comes  my  head 
It's  'me  for  the  block,'  and  good-by  to  mother, 
home  and   friends." 

I  got  into  my  home  town  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  found  few  of  the  office  force 
about  The  Boss  had  gone  out  of  town  for 
over  Sunday,  leaving  word  he  would  see  me 
the  first  thing  Monday  morning,  and  I  could 
get  nothing  out  of  the  boys  that  were  on 
hand,  after  they  saw  I  expected  to  be  called 
down. 

I  spent  a  miserable  Sunday  with  my  own 
thoughts  for  company,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Monday  would  never  come  and  let 
me  know  the  worst.  But  it  did,  and  the  worst 
seemed  to  be  on  hand  to  meet  me,  as  I  an- 
swered the  summons  of  the  Boss  and  found 
Miss  Stevens  at  his  elbow.  Why  couldn't  I 
have  been  spared  the  agony  of  having  her 
a  witness  to  the  brow-beating  I  was  sure 
would  follow. 

Again — as  before — the  Boss  turned  in  his 
chair,  and  said  abruptly:  "Mr.  Forbes,  are 
you  aware  that  we  have  never  charged  a 
customer  such  prices  for  carload  lots  as  you 
charged  Beaver?" 

I  could  only  blurt  out,  "No! — which  was 
the  truth,  although  I  had  meant  to  give  him 
the  limit. 

Again  the  Boss  spoke:  "You  know  we  are 
anxious  to  have  Beaver's  trade,  and  to  es- 
tablish things  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him;, 
so  in  view  of  your  very  unusual  proceeding 
we  have  written  him  offering  him  a  rebate. 
His  reply — which  I  have  here — is  most  sur- 
prising." 

He  began  to  unfold  a  letter.  Now  for  it 
Oh,  if  the  floor  would  only  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  before  he  reads  all  the  Billingsgate 
of  mine  before  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world."  But  the  floor  stood  firm  and  I  steeled 
myself  to  his  level  tones,  as  he  read: 

"Messrs  Blank  ft  Co.: 

Gentlemen — I  know  my  business,  you  attend  to 
yours.  Send  me  the  carload  lot  as  ordered  and  for* 
ward  invoice  at  contract  prices.  If  you  want  to 
sell  me  goods  don't  send  any  more  Brannagans.  Send 
the  Kid.     He*s  all  right." 

(Signed)  BEAVER. 

There*  was  a  silence  that  you  could  feel 
when  his  voice  ceased.  Again  my  heart  rose 
up  and  beat  tumultously  against  the  little 
picture  in  my  left  breast-pocket.  A  mist  swam 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  clutched  at  the  desk 
for  support 
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Then  the  Boss  got  to  his  feet  and  laid  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder;  and  as  my  vision 
cleared  I  saw  he  was  looking  at  me  with 
kindly  eyes— eyes  in  which  gleamed  a  light 
I  had  never  seen  there  before.  It  seemed  to 
show  me  that  he  understood  and  sympathized 
with  my  youth  and  my  ambitions.  I  was 
only  a  big  boy  after  all,  and  for  the  moment 
he  might  have  been  my  father — pleased  with 
my  success  and  hopeful  of  my  future. 

Then,  as  I  steadied  myself,  he  turned  to  his 
desk  and  became  once  more  the  man  of 
business — the  impersonal  head  of  large  affairs. 
He  fumbled  among  his  papers,  and  finding 
what  he  sought,  said: 

Forbes,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  deal. 
I  don't  know  what  means  you  used  and  I 
don't  want  to  know.  Beaver  was  a  hard 
proposition  and  you  have  succeeded  where 
Brannagan  failed.  You  have  evidently  made 
yourself  and  the  house  solid  with  him,  and 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
You  may  count  on  us  to  remember  it.  Now 
Brannagan  is  making  a  poor  recovery  and  the 
doctors  have  ordered  him  South.     When  he 


is  able  to  work  again  we  will  try  and  place 
him  satisfactorily  in  our  southern  territory. 
In  the  meantime,  go  ahead  as  you  have 
begun,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
hold  down  his  old  job  as  well  as  any  new 
man  we  might  put  on.  As  to  the  rebate  we 
offered  Beaver,  he  is  a  wooden-headed  old 
duffer  or  he  would  have  taken  it.  As  it  is, 
we  don't  feel  that  it  belongs  to  us,  so  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  it  over  to 
you  as  a  'reward  of  merit*  so  to  speak.  You 
may  take  it  that  you  have  honestly  earned 
it."  And  with  that  he  handed  me  a  check. 
I  shall  never  know  what  I  said,  or  how 
I  got  myself  out  of  that  office  (unless  some 
happy  day  my  wife  may  tell  me),  but  as  I 
went  I  looked  toward  the  little  girl  sitting 
so  quietly  with  her  writing  pad  on  her  knee. 
A  ghost  of  a  smile  was  on  her  lips  and  a 
red  rose  bloomed  in  her  cheek,  but  she  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes  with  a  tender  compre- 
hension, and  then  I  knew  that  although  I 
had  never  spoken,  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world"  had  guessed  my  secret  and  rejoiced 
in  my  success. 


OUR  CRAFTS 

A    THOUSAND  crafts  are  Uunched  from  every  land, 
'*  Ten  thousand  sails  by  every  breete  are  fanned; 
But  all  the  crafts  that  hands  of  love  have  made, 
And  all  the  flags  upon  their  masts  displayed 
Shall  pulsate  to  a  favoring  breeze  at  last, 
And  into  ports  of  safety  shall  be  cast. 

Then  may  we  let  some  winds  adversely  blow. 
Nor  fear  if  angry  tides  shall  ebb  and  flow. 
We  shall  not  heed  the  crags  that  we  have  passed 
When  we  have  reached  the  harbor  point  at  last — 
Wnen  we  have  sailed  this  life's  tremendous  sea, 
And  reached,  beyond,  the  life  that  is  to  be. 

—P.    M.    Dill. 

MARCH 

DEHOLD  with  blatant  tongue,  and  caustic  jeer, 
^    A  wild  and  reckless  braggart  comes;  the  air 

Is  filled  with  snow  flakes,  flying  here  and  there; 
The  corpse  of  Winter,  stretched  upon  the  bier 
Of  Time,   seems  half  inclined  to   rise  and  cheer 
ilis  grum  and  frowning  son  and  rightful  heir. 
And  loud  applause  what,  now,  may  do  and  dare 
March — maddest   month   of  all   the   fateful    year. 

Lncouth    his   ways!    a   roisterer    is   he. 
But  all  hb  shrill  songs  have  a  minor  strain 

That  whisper  of  the  birth  of  joys  to  be — 
Of  woods  a'blossom.   and  the  April   rnin; 

Of  flower-itudded  hill,  and  vale,  and  lea; 
Of  mother  fields,  a-bloom  with  baby  grain. 

-^tacy    E.    Baker, 
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store  right  away.  He  wants  to  order  some 
goods." 

Ye  gods  of  war!  Was  Beaver  ''taking 
water"  at  last?  I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
of  it,  and  was  in  two  minds  about  going 
at  all;  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain,  I  concluded  to  chance  it. 
However  I  made  no  haste  about  it  and  took 
my  own  time — not  to  appear  too  anxious — 
composing  myself  as  best  I  could  for  what- 
ever might  be  in  store  for  me. 

When  I  presented  myself,  Beaver  met  me 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  I  took 
my  cue  from  him.  "Mr.  Forbes,  I  want  prices 
on  some  goods  for  the  spring  trade,"  he  said 
at  once.  And  you  can  bet  money  he  got 
some  good  stiff  ones,  with  no  concessions  on 
my  part,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  him  on  the 
run.  He  made  no  demur  at  my  terms,  and 
wound  up  by  ordering  a  carload  lot  As  we 
stepped  into  the  office  to  sign  the  contract 
I  took  a  sly  look  at  the  floor.  "No  bullet 
holes — ^blank  cartridges,"  I  said  to  myself.  "I 
wonder  if  Brannagan  ran  from  them?" 

When  I  folded  the  contract  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket  I  felt  so  elated — ^there  was  such 
a  revulsion  from  my  despondency  of  a  few 
hours  before — ^that  I  could  have  cut  a  pigeon- 
wing,  or  danced  a  cake-walk  if  the  old  music- 
boxes  had  begun  again  to  grind  out  their 
tunes ;  but  they  were  as  silent  over  my  victory 
as  they  had  been  noisy  at  my  defeat.  Instead 
of  wishing  to  choke  the  breath  out  of  the 
little  man  I  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and 
wept,  but  I  managed  to  maintain  a  calm  and 
dignified  demeanor,  thank  him  for  the  order 
in  a  conventional  way,  and  say  "Good-day." 

Perhaps  I  didn't  walk  on  air  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week!  I  was  in  the  clouds. 
I  pictured  to  myself  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  in  as  many  different  ways,  how  the  Boss 
would  take  that  order,  and  what  the  boys 
in  the  office  would  say.  I  hoped  Miss  Stevens 
would  know  of  it.  Altogether  I  was  in  a 
fool's  Paradise,  from  which  I  was  brought 
suddenly  to  earth  by  a  folded  paper  in  a 
yellow  envelope,  thrust  under  my  nose  by 
an  imp  of  an  A.  D.  T.  boy.  The  message 
read: 

"Come  in  for  over  Sunday  about  that 
Beaver  matter."     It  was  signed  by  the  Boss. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "it  looks  as  though  I 
was  in  for  it,  after  all.  I  expect  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon has  taken  his  sweet  revenge  and  has 
peached.     If  he  has  reported  half  I  said  to 


him,  I  am  done  for.  Off  comes  my  head. 
It's  *me  for  the  block,'  and  good-by  to  mother, 
home  and   friends." 

I  got  into  my  home  town  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  found  few  of  the  office  force 
about.  The  Boss  had  gone  out  of  town  for 
over  Sunday,  leaving  word  he  would  sec  me 
the  first  thing  Monday  morning,  and  I  could 
get  nothing  out  of  the  boys  that  were  on 
hand,  after  they  saw  I  expected  to  be  called 
down. 

I  spent  a  miserable  Sunday  with  my  own 
thoughts  for  company,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Monday  would  never  come  and  let 
me  know  the  worst.  But  it  did,  and  the  worst 
seemed  to  be  on  hand  to  meet  me,  as  I  an- 
swered the  summons  of  the  Boss  and  found 
Miss  Stevens  at  his  elbow.  Why  couldn't  I 
have  been  spared  the  agony  of  having  her 
a  witness  to  the  brow-beating  I  was  sure 
would  follow. 

Again — as  before — the  Boss  turned  in  his 
chair,  and  said  abruptly:  "Mr.  Forbes,  are 
you  aware  that  we  have  never  charged  a 
customer  such  prices  for  carload  lots  as  you 
charged  Beaver?" 

I  could  only  blurt  out,  "No! — which  was 
the  truth,  although  I  had  meant  to  give  him 
the  limit. 

Again  the  Boss  spoke:  "You  know  we  are 
anxious  to  have  Beaver's  trade,  and  to  es- 
tablish things  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him;, 
so  in  view  of  your  very  unusual  proceeding 
we  have  written  him  offering  him  a  rebate. 
His  reply — which  I  have  here — is  most  sur- 
prising." 

He  began  to  unfold  a  letter.  Now  for  it 
Oh,  if  the  floor  would  only  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  before  he  reads  all  the  Billingsgate 
of  mine  before  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world."  But  the  floor  stood  firm  and  I  steeled 
myself  to  his  level  tones,  as  he  read: 

"Messrs  Blank  ft  Co.: 

Gentlemen — I  know  my  business,  you  attend  to 
yours.  Send  me  the  carload  lot  as  ordered  and  for* 
ward  invoice  at  contract  prices.  If  you  want  to 
sell  me  goods  don't  send  any  more  Brannagans.  Send 
the  Kid.     He's  all  right." 

(Signed)  BEAVER. 

There '  was  a  silence  that  you  could  feel 
when  his  voice  ceased.  Again  my  heart  rose 
up  and  beat  tumultously  against  the  little 
picture  in  my  left  breast-pocket.  A  mist  swam 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  clutched  at  the  desk 
for  support 
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Then  the  Boss  got  to  his  feet  and  laid  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder;  and  as  my  vision 
cleared  I  saw  he  was  looking  at  me  with 
kindly  eyes — eyes  in  which  gleamed  a  light 
I  had  never  seen  there  before.  It  seemed  to 
show  me  that  he  understood  and  sympathized 
with  my  youth  and  my  ambitions.  I  was 
only  a  big  boy  after  all,  and  for  the  moment 
he  might  have  been  my  father — pleased  with 
my  success  and  hopeful  of  my  future. 

Then,  as  I  steadied  myself,  he  turned  to  his 
desk  and  became  once  more  the  man  of 
business — the  impersonal  head  of  large  affairs. 
He  fumbled  among  his  papers,  and  finding 
what  he  sought,  said: 

Forbes,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  deal. 
I  don't  know  what  means  you  used  and  I 
don't  want  to  know.  Beaver  was  a  hard 
proposition  and  you  have  succeeded  where 
Brannagan  failed.  You  have  evidently  made 
yourself  and  the  house  solid  with  him,  and 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
You  may  count  on  us  to  remember  it.  Now 
Brannagan  is  making  a  poor  recovery  and  the 
doctors  have  ordered  him  South.     When  he 


is  able  to  work  again  we  will  try  and  place 
him  satisfactorily  in  our  southern  territory. 
In  the  meantime,  go  ahead  as  you  have 
begun,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
hold  down  his  old  job  as  well  as  any  new 
man  we  might  put  on.  As  to  the  rebate  we 
offered  Beaver,  he  is  a  wooden-headed  old 
duffer  or  he  would  have  taken  it.  As  it  is, 
we  don't  feel  that  it  belongs  to  us,  so  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  it  over  to 
you  as  a  'reward  of  merit'  so  to  speak.  You 
may  take  it  that  you  have  honestly  earned 
it."  And  with  that  he  handed  me  a  check. 
I  shall  never  know  what  I  said,  or  how 
I  got  myself  out  of  that  office  (unless  some 
happy  day  my  wife  may  tell  me),  but  as  I 
went  I  looked  toward  the  little  girl  sitting 
so  quietly  with  her  writing  pad  on  her  knee. 
A  ghost  of  a  smile  was  on  her  lips  and  a 
red  rose  bloomed  in  her  cheek,  but  she  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes  with  a  tender  compre- 
hension, and  then  I  knew  that  although  I 
had  never  spoken,  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world"  had  guessed  my  secret  and  rejoiced 
in  my  success. 


OUR  CRAFTS 

A     THOUSAND  crafts  are  launched  from  every  land, 
'*  Ten  thousand  sails  by  every  breeze  are  fanned; 
But  all  the  crafts  that  hands  of  love  have  made. 
And  all  the  flags  upon  their  masts  displayed 
Shall  pulsate  to  a  favoring  breeze  at  last, 
And  into  ports  of  safety  shall  be  cast. 

Then  may  we  let  some  winds  adversely  blow, 
Nor  fear  if  angry  tides  shall  ebb  and  flow. 
We  shall  not  heed  the  crags  that  we  have  passed 
When  we  have  reached  the  harbor  point  at  last — 
Wnen  we  have  sailed  this  life's  tremendous  sea. 
And  reached,  beyond,  the  life  that  is  to  be. 

—P.    M.    DHL 

MARCH 

D  EH  OLD  with  blatant  tongue,  and  caustic  jeer, 
*^    A  wild  and  reckless  braggart  comes;  the  air 

Is  filled  with  snow  flakes,  flying  here  and  there: 
The  corpse  of  Winter,  stretched  upon  the  bier 
Of  Time,   seems  half  inclined  to   rise  and  cheer 
nis  grum  and  frowning  son  and  rightful  heir. 
And  loud  applause  what,  now,  may  do  and  dare 
March — maddest   month   of  all   the  fateful   year. 

Uncouth    his   ways!    a   roisterer   is   he. 
But  all  his  shrill  songs  have  a  minor  strain 

That  whisper  of  the  birth  of  joys  to  be — 
Of  woods  S'blossom,   and  the  April   rnin; 

Of  flower-itudded  hill,  and  vale,  and  lea; 
Of  mother  fields,  a*bloom  with  baby  grain. 

-^tacy    E.    Baker. 
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store  right  away.  He  wants  to  order  some 
goods." 

Ye  gods  of  war!  Was  Beaver  "taking 
water"  at  last?  I  didn't  know  what  to  think 
of  it,  and  was  in  two  minds  about  going 
at  all;  but  as  I  had  nothing  to  lose,  and 
everything  to  gain,  I  concluded  to  chance  it 
However  I  made  no  haste  about  it  and  took 
my  own  time — not  to  appear  too  anxious — 
composing  myself  as  best  I  could  for  what- 
ever might  be  in  store  for  me. 

When  I  presented  myself,  Beaver  met  me 
as  though  nothing  had  happened,  and  I  took 
my  cue  from  him.  "Mr.  Forbes,  I  want  prices 
on  some  goods  for  the  spring  trade,"  he  said 
at  once.  And  you  can  bet  money  he  got 
some  good  stiff  ones,  with  no  concessions  on 
my  part,  for  I  felt  that  I  had  him  on  the 
run.  He  made  no  demur  at  my  terms,  and 
wound  up  by  ordering  a  carload  lot.  As  we 
stepped  into  the  office  to  sign  the  contract 
I  took  a  sly  look  at  the  floor.  "No  bullet 
holes — blank  cartridges,"  I  said  to  myself.  "I 
wonder  if  Brannagan  ran  from  them?" 

When  I  folded  the  contract  and  put  it  in 
my  pocket  I  felt  so  elated — there  was  such 
a  revulsion  from  my  despondency  of  a  few 
hours  before — that  I  could  have  cut  a  pigeon- 
wing,  or  danced  a  cake-walk  if  the  old  music- 
boxes  had  begun  again  to  grind  out  their 
tunes ;  but  they  were  as  silent  over  my  victory 
as  they  had  been  noisy  at  my  defeat.  Instead 
of  wishing  to  choke  the  breath  out  of  the 
little  man  I  could  have  fallen  on  his  neck  and 
wept,  but  I  managed  to  maintain  a  calm  and 
dignified  demeanor,  thank  him  for  the  order 
in  a  conventional  way,  and  say  "Good-day." 

Perhaps  I  didn't  walk  on  air  during  the 
remainder  of  the  week!  I  was  in  the  clouds. 
I  pictured  to  myself  a  dozen  times  a  day, 
and  in  as  many  different  ways,  how  the  Boss 
would  take  that  order,  and  what  the  boys 
in  the  office  would  say.  I  hoped  Miss  Stevens 
would  know  of  it.  Altogether  I  was  in  a 
fool's  Paradise,  from  which  I  was  brought 
suddenly  to  earth  by  a  folded  paper  in  a 
yellow  envelope,  thrust  under  my  nose  by 
an  imp  of  an  A.  D.  T.  boy.  The  message 
read: 

"Come  in  for  over  Sunday  about  that 
Beaver  matter."     It  was  signed  by  the  Boss. 

"Well,"  thought  I,  "it  looks  as  though  I 
was  in  for  it,  after  all.  I  expect  the  old  cur- 
mudgeon has  taken  his  sweet  revenge  and  has 
peached.     If  he  has  reported  half  I  said  to 


him,  I  am  done  for.  Off  comes  my  head. 
It's  'me  for  the  block,'  and  good-by  to  mother, 
home  and   friends." 

I  got  into  my  home  town  late  Saturday 
afternoon,  and  found  few  of  the  office  force 
about.  The  Boss  had  gone  out  of  town  for 
over  Sunday,  leaving  word  he  would  see  me 
the  first  thing  Monday  morning,  and  I  could 
get  nothing  out  of  the  boys  that  were  on 
hand,  after  they  saw  I  expected  to  be  called 
down. 

I  spent  a  miserable  Sunday  with  my  own 
thoughts  for  company,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  Monday  would  never  come  and  let 
me  know  the  worst.  But  it  did,  and  the  worst 
seemed  to  be  on  hand  to  meet  me,  as  I  an- 
swered the  summons  of  the  Boss  and  found 
Miss  Stevens  at  his  elbow.  Why  couldn't  I 
have  been  spared  the  agony  of  having  her 
a  witness  to  the  brow-beating  I  was  sure 
would  follow. 

Again — as  before — the  Boss  turned  in  his 
chair,  and  said  abruptly:  "Mr.  Forbes,  arc 
you  aware  that  we  have  never  charged  a 
customer  such  prices  for  carload  lots  as  you 
charged  Beaver?" 

I  could  only  blurt  out,  "No! — which  was 
the  truth,  although  I  had  meant  to  give  him 
the  limit. 

Again  the  Boss  spoke:  "You  know  we  are 
anxious  to  have  Beaver's  trade,  and  to  es- 
tablish things  on  a  friendly  footing  with  him;, 
so  in  view  of  your  very  unusual  proceeding 
we  have  written  him  offering  him  a  rebate. 
His  reply — which  I  have  here — is  most  sur- 
prising." 

He  began  to  unfold  a  letter.  Now  for  it 
Oh,  if  the  floor  would  only  open  and  swallow 
me  up,  before  he  reads  all  the  Billingsgate 
of  mine  before  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world."  But  the  floor  stood  firm  and  I  steeled 
myself  to  his  level  tones,  as  he  read: 

"MeMffl  Blank  &  Co.: 

Gentlemen — I  know  my  business,  you  attend  to 
yours.  Send  me  the  carload  lot  as  ordered  and  for^ 
ward  invoice  at  contract  prices.  If  you  want  to 
•ell  me  goods  don't  send  any  more  Brannagans.  Send 
the  Kid.     He's  all  right." 

(Signed)  BEAVER. 

There*  was  a  silence  that  you  could  feel 
when  his  voice  ceased.  Again  my  heart  rose 
up  and  beat  tumultously  against  the  little 
picture  in  my  left  breast-pocket  A  mist  swam 
before  my  eyes,  and  I  clutched  at  the  desk 
for  support 
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Then  the  Boss  got  to  his  feet  and  laid  a 
hand  on  my  shoulder;  and  as  my  vision 
cleared  I  saw  he  was  looking  at  me  with 
kindly  eyes— eyes  in  which  gleamed  a  light 
I  had  never  seen  there  before.  It  seemed  to 
show  me  that  he  understood  and  sympathized 
with  my  youth  and  my  ambitions.  I  was 
only  a  big  boy  after  all»  and  for  the  moment 
he  might  have  been  my  father — pleased  with 
my  success  and  hopeful  of  my  future. 

Then,  as  I  steadied  myself,  he  turned  to  his 
desk  and  became  once  more  the  man  of 
business — the  impersonal  head  of  large  affairs. 
He  fumbled  among  his  papers,  and  finding 
what  he  sought,  said: 

Forbes,  I  congratulate  you  on  this  deal. 
I  don't  know  what  means  you  used  and  I 
don't  want  to  know.  Beaver  was  a  hard 
proposition  and  you  have  succeeded  where 
Brannagan  failed.  You  have  evidently  made 
yourself  and  the  house  solid  with  him,  and 
we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  outcome. 
You  may  count  on  us  to  remember  it.  Now 
Brannagan  is  making  a  poor  recovery  and  the 
doctors  have  ordered  him  South.     When  he 


is  able  to  work  again  we  will  try  and  place 
him  satisfactorily  in  our  southern  territory. 
In  the  meantime,  go  ahead  as  you  have 
begun,  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you  cannot 
hold  down  his  old  job  as  well  as  any  new 
man  we  might  put  on.  As  to  the  rebate  we 
offered  Beaver,  he  is  a  wooden-headed  old 
duffer  or  he  would  have  taken  it.  As  it  is, 
we  don't  feel  that  it  belongs  to  us,  so  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  hand  it  over  to 
you  as  a  'reward  of  merit'  so  to  speak.  You 
may  take  it  that  you  have  honestly  earned 
it"  And  with  that  he  handed  me  a  check. 
I  shall  never  know  what  I  said,  or  how 
I  got  myself  out  of  that  office  (unless  some 
happy  day  my  wife  may  tell  me),  but  as  I 
went  I  looked  toward  the  little  girl  sitting 
so  quietly  with  her  writing  pad  on  her  knee. 
A  ghost  of  a  smile  was  on  her  lips  and  a 
red  rose  bloomed  in  her  cheek,  but  she  looked 
straight  into  my  eyes  with  a  tender  compre- 
hension, and  then  I  knew  that  although  I 
had  never  spoken,  "the  sweetest  girl  in  the 
world"  had  guessed  my  secret  and  rejoiced 
in  my  success. 
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A     THOUSAND  crafts  are  launched  from  every  land, 
'*  Ten  thousand  sails  by  every  brecxe  are  fanned; 
But  all  the  crafts  that  hands  of  love  have  made, 
And  all  the  flags  upon  their  masts  displayed 
Shall  pulsate  to  a  favoring  breeze  at  last. 
And  into  ports  of  safety  shall  be  cast. 

Then  may  we  let  some  winds  adversely  blow, 
Nor  fear  if  angry  tides  shall  ebb  and  flow. 
We  shall  not  heed  the  crags  that  we  have  passed 
When  we  have  reached  the  harbor  point  at  last — 
Wnen  we  have  sailed  this  life's  tremendous  sea. 
And  reached,  beyond,  the  life  that  is  to  be. 

—P.    Af.    Dill. 

MARCH 

DEHOLD  with  blatant  tongue,  and  caustic  jeer, 
^    A  wild  and  reckless  braggart  comes;  the  air 

Is  filled  with  snow  flakes,  flying  here  and  there; 
The  corpse  of  Winter,  stretched  upon  the  bier 
Of  Time,   seems  half  inclined  to  rise  and  cheer 
iiis  grum  and  frowning  son  and  rightful  heir. 
And  loud  applause  what,  now,  may  do  and  dare 
March — maddest   month   of  all   the   fateful    year. 

Uncouth    his   ways  I    a   roisterer   is   he. 
But  all  his  shrill  songs  have  a  minor  strain 

That  whisper  of  the  birth  of  joys  to  be — 
Of  woods  a-blossom,   and  the  April   r?.in; 

Of  flower 'Studded  hill,  and  vale,  and  lea; 
Of  mother  fields,  a-bloom  with  baby  grain. 

—Stacy    £.    Baktr. 
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A  JOYFUL  SONG 

npHE   earth    is   such   a   goodly   place, 
*      The  sky  above  so  fair; 
Dame   Nature   sheds   with   kindly  grace 

Such    beauty    everywhere  I 
My  neighbors  smile  across  the  ways; 

My   friends  make  haste  to  greet; 
I   seem  to  see  a  kindly  gaze 

In  every  face  I  meet. 

Whenever  Trouble  comes   along 

I   bar  his  Lordship  out. 
And  mock  his  sadness  with  a  song 
So   glad,   he   turns   about. 
And   Sorrow,   when  she   sees  me  smile, 

Cares  not  with  me  to  dwell. 
For  whether  gay  or  sad  the  while. 

She  can   not   really   tell. 

I  laugh  at  Poverty's  harsh  knock 

When    e'er    he   stops    beside 
My  cottage  door;   it  is  no  shock 

To    see    him   step    inside; 
For   he   and   I   are  old,   oid   friends. 

The   precious  things  he's  taught 
Mean  more  to  me  than  wealth  e'er  lends — 

The  joys  denial's  brought. 

And   so   I   sing  and   work  away 

With   happy   heart   and   light; 
God  is  so  good — so  kind  alway — 

So    gracious    in    His    might! 
The  earth  is  such  a  joyful  place. 

My    way    so    plainly    lies; 
I    follow    it    with    humble    grace 

And   calm,   contented   eyes. 

— Grace  G.   Bostuick. 


"  ROM    Ihe   point   of   view   of   the 
reptile  enthusiast,  or  the  hcr- 
petologist.  as  he  is  technically 
called,    the    Southwest    is    the 
most    interesting   part    of   the 
United     States.       The     great 
American  Desert  is  the  head- 
quarters   of   an    imposing   ag- 
gregalion    of    reptilian    forms. 
And   these   are   distinctly   dif- 
ferent    from     the     cold-blooded     creatures 
found    iti    other    portions    of    the    United 
States. 

As  A  nile  the  desert  Itzardi  are  fitted 
to  burrow  their  way  beneath  the  surface 
of  the  yielding  soil  upon  short  notice.  The 
greater  number  of  them  arc  strictly  diurnal. 
Rushing  over  the  EUn-baked  dunes  by  day, 
they  shovel  their  way  beneath  the  sand 
.as  night  approaches,  disappearing  with  al- 
acrity by  use  of  a  sharp,  scoop-shaped 
snout.  Most  of  the  desert  snakes  are 
■lender.  Thus  they  are  able  to  skim  over 
the  soft  soil.  One  thick-bodied  exception 
gets  over  the  ground  by  means  of  a  re- 
markable series  of  laterally  thrown  loops, 
imparting  the  effect  of  a  walking  motion. 

Pallid  colors  prevail  among  the  desert 
reptiles.  These  show  the  inevitable  trend 
of  evolution  where  creatures  live  upon  a 
glaring  sun-bleached  soil.  Consequently,  the 
lizards  and  snakes  of  the  arid  regions  may 


be  said  to  "mimic"  their  surroundings  toi 
a  wonderful  degree.  They  are  difHcnlt  ts ' 
distinguish  unless  moving.  The  writer 
members  a  number  of  horned  "loads"  sent 
him  from  a  section  of  the  Painted  Desert. 
The  soil  was  pink,  scattered  with  white. 
pebbles,  and  every  reptile  in  the  lot  ■ 
pinkish    with    irregularly    scattered    white 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  to  the 
popular  observer,  that  the  proverbial  homeil. 
"toad"  is  actually  a  lizard  and  that  this 
name  really  stands  for  a  genus  containing 
sixteen  species  of  these  creatures.  While 
these  load-tike  creatures  are  extremely 
stout  of  body  with  a  very  short  tail,  quite 
unlike  the  ordinary  lizard  in  outlines,  thqr 
are  rapid  runners.  With  the  waning  of  the 
day  they  dig  their  way  beneath  the  sand, 
employing  the  snout  like  a  plow  blade. 
They  feed  upon  insects,  protruding 
sticky  tongue  in  much  the  same  fashion  as 
a  toad.  The  horned  lizards  are  classified 
principally  by  the  character  of  the  head 
spines  or  horns.  On  some  of  the  species 
these  are  mere  tubercles.  Others,  like  the 
Regal  Horned  "Toad,"  (Phrynosoma  regale), 
and  the  Pacific  Horned  "Toad,"  (R  cor- 
onalunt),  well  merit  the  popular  name.  The 
former  is  found  in  Arizona  and  has  a  per- 
fect crown  of  flat  spines.  Most  extraordin- 
ary   is    a    habit    displayed    by    the    horned 


:onfiguration 
"zebra-tailed 


lizards  generally,  and  this  consists  of  ejcci- 
ing  a  stream  of  blood  from  the  corner  ol 
the  eye  when  the  reptile  is  irritated. 

More  elongated  than  the  horned  "loads' 
and   consequently   having   t 
of   a   typical    lizard   are   vs 
the      deserts      known     as 
lizards,"      "whip-lails,"      "ra 
"sand    swifts."  These    represent    various 

genera  and  most  of  them  are  amazingly 
quick  in  ihcir  motions.  The  zebra-lailed 
lizard,  ( Callisaurns  draconoidfs) ,  runs  with 
its  tail  curled  over  the  back  and  as  the 
under-surface  of  the  appendage  is  vividly 
barred  with  black  and  white,  has  prompted 
the  common  title.  One  of  the  most  freak- 
ish of  the  strictly  desert  species  is  the 
Oscellated  Lizard,  ( Uma  icofiaria).  Its 
scales  are  so  minute  the  body  appears 
satiny  while  the  pattern  is  unique  for  a 
reptile,  being  composed  of  close-sel  rows 
of  eye-like  spots  covering  the  entire  upper 


surface.  To  assist  it  in  running  over  the 
yielding  sand,  this  lizard  has  a  well  dfr- 
veloped  spiny  fringe  along  each  side  of 
all  the  toes  on  the  hind  feet,  ll  is  not  un- 
common in  southern  portions  of  the  Colo- 
rado Desert  and  when  disturbed  dashes 
away  at  great  speed  for  a  moderate  dis- 
tance when  it  as  suddenly  stops  and  plowS' 
its  way  into  the  sand  by  means  of  the 
scoop-shaped  snout.     A   large  specimen  is 

The  Race-runners,  (Cnemidophorus), 
strong-limbed,  long-tailed  lizards  that  are 
invariably  striped  when  young.  Several 
species  occur  in  the  Southwest.  The  adults 
assume  a  spotted  or  tessellated  pattern. 
They  attain  a  length  of  twelve  to  fourteen 
inches.  When  frightened  they  run  at  such 
speed  as  to  appear  like  a  mere  streak.  Thejr 
have .  received  their  appellation  from  the 
habit  of  basking  in  wagon  roads,  waiting 
until  the  horses'  feet  are  almost  upon  tbet 
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then  dartii^g  ahead  a  short  distance,  per- 

iistcntty   repeating   this   performance   as   if 

Among  the  lizards  of  the  Southwest  the 
Gila  Monster,  (Hclodtrtna  luspcclum)  is 
possibly  ihe  most  interesting  as  tt  is  the 
only  poisonoui  lizard  of  the  United  States. 
This,  and  a  closely  aUied  species,  (H.  hor- 
ridttm),  found  in  Mexico  and  Central  Ameri- 
ca are  the  only  known  venomous  lizards  in 
the  world.  Despite  numerous  emphatic 
s  to  the  contrary  the  Gila  Monster 
highly  dangerous  reptile,  capable  of 
L  bite  that  might  cause  the  death 
of  a  strong  man.  though  owing  to  the 
peculiar  structure  and  situation  of  its  iangi 
the  poison  apparatus  is  not  so  formidable 
as  that  of  n  snake.  All  of  the  teeth  of  the 
lower  jaw  are  grooved  and  fitted  for  the 
injection  of  a  glairy  secretion  in  longitudi- 
nal glands  situated  at  their  base.  In  biting 
offensively  the  Gik  Monster  seeks  to  roll 
over  on  its  back  while  it  retains  its  hold 
with  bull-dog  tenacity.  This  is  its  most 
effective  mettiod  of  injecting  the  virus. 
The     fangs     of     a     serpent— exactly     like 


hypoder 


;edlef 

ind  deeply.  Thi 
the  degree  of  danger  f: 
ing  lizard  as  compared 


-plant 


(hj-podtrmically) 


;  may  appreciate 

this  ugly  look- 

h  the  venomous 

tilicially  injected 

small    animals,    they 


quickly  die  with  symptoms  tending  to  de*! 
monstrale  that  the  virus  is  a  powerful  heart  ^ 
pijison. 

As  a  captive  the  Gila  Monster  becomes 
very  lame  and  may  be  handled  with  perfect 
freedom  from  danger.  New  arrivals 
nervous  and  vicious,  snapping  from 
to  side  when  disturbed.  They  ca 
be  induced  to  eat  anything  but  i 
The  species  is  most  abundant  in 
ley  of  the  Gila  River,  i 
example  is  twenty  inches  long. 

Though  snakes  are  considerably  less  « 
dent  in  the  deserts  proper  than  the  lizards,J 
the  Southwest  Is  a  veritable  paradise  EorS 
serpents.  It  is  here  that  we  have  a  nuelem  I 
among  the  different  species  of  western  J 
rattlesnakes.  Harmless  serpents  abound  iit  I 
the  valleys  and  ever  prevalent,  i 
rase  all  over  North  America, 
striped  snakes,  representing  several  specleSV 
of  Eutaeuia.  The  latter  may  always  be  toI4l 
by  their  keeled  scales,  with  three  yellowish  f 
stripes  upon  a  darker  ground-color— a  stripe! 
on  the  middle  of  the  back  a 
side  of  the  body.  In  some  localities  thcM  1 
perfectly  harmless  snakes  may  be  foundJ 
literally  swarming,  a  condition  explained] 
by  their  power  of  multiplication.  They 
vivifiaroHS,  giving  birth  to  as  many  as 
enty-live  young  in  a  litter,  though  the  usual 
number  varies  from  Iw 
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young  are  ingenuously  secretive  and  not  at 
all  particular  as  to  food,  thriving  as  well 
upon  a  diet  of  earthworms  as  upon  young 
frogs  and  loads.  An  accompanying  photo- 
graph shows  a  snake  of  this  kind  and  her 
litter.  One  of  thr  most  peculiar  of  thcra 
is  Marcy's  Striped  Snake,  {Eutaenia  eUgatU 
marciana),  a  variety  of  serpen,  found  on 
the  Pacilic  Loasl.  The  striking  pattern 
might  lead  a  popular  ohscrver  to  brand  the 
reptile  as  venomous.  The  body  hue  is  straw 
color,  with  three  narrow  yellow  stripes, 
but  most  extraordinary  are  longitudinal 
rows  of  square  black  spots  arranged  in 
"checker-board"  fashion  the  entire  length 
of  the  body.  This  snake  Is  common  in 
Arizona,  thence  extends  eastward  to  cen- 
tral Texas. 

Though  not  a  reptile  of  the  strictly  arid 
regions,  the  Rubber  Boa,  (.Charina  Bollae), 
found  in  the  Pacific  States  from  Oregon 
to  southern   California,  deserves   some   re- 


ference. It  is  a  glossy  little  sypetit,  t 
form  brown  or  gray  in  color  and  seldom 
growing  to  a  length  of  more  than  twenty 
inches.  Yet  it  belongs  to  the  same  family 
as  do  the  great  boas  and  pythons  of  the 
tropics.  Its  tail  is  nearly  as  blunt  as  < 
head.  Particularly  interesting  Is  the  fact 
that  it  ranges  farther  from  the  Equator 
than  any  other  member  of  its  family. 

As  a  typical  creature  of  the  deserts  we 
may  take  the  Horned  Rattlesnake  or  Side- 
winder. (Crolalus  ceraslei).  It  is  otie  of 
the  smallest  of  the  rattlers  and  lis  bile 
should  not  be  followed  by  fatal  conse- 
quences if  the  usual  precautions  for  snake 
poisoning  be  followed  promptly  and  sys- 
tematically. There  is  no  mislaklns  this 
snake.  Over  each  eye  is  a  blunt,  erect  horn 
formed  by  the  enlargement  of  the  suprao- 
cular shield.  The  coloration  is  pallid,  in 
keeping  with  the  desert  soil. 

Living    in    situations    where    it    is    often 


necessary  to  cross  stretches  of  yielding 
sand,  the  Horned  Rattler,  when  in  a  hurry, 
moves  in  a  fashion  eliciting  one  o(  its 
common  names — "Sidewinder."  It  does  not 
crawl,  but  throws  forward  one  lateral  loop 
after  another,  causing  it  to  get  over  the 
grotind  in  a  manner  appearing  more  to  the 
observer  like  a  "walk"  than  the  motions 
of  a  serpent,  the  reptile  moving  off  in  an 


oblique     I 

head  is  pointing.  Here  we  have  an  ad- 
mirable example  of  adaptation  of  a  thick- 
bodied,  apparently  clumsy  looking  snake 
to  a  desert  life,  and  seeming  an  ingenuous 
and  inevitable  trend  o£  Evolution  with 
creatures  of  such  configuration:  for  the 
desert  vipers  of  the  Old  World  progress  in 
exactly  this  fashion. 
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THE  "JAP"  WAR  ON  OUR  ABALONCS 


APANESE  abalone  fishe 

sounding  the  crack  of  doom  of 
those  beautiful  shell-fish  which 
four  or  five  years  ago  made  the 
sea-cliffs  of  Southern  California 
an  iridescent  glow  with  their 
radiance.  Armed  with  a  short- 
handled  knife  the  little  brown 
diver  is  exterminating  the  aba- 
lone  and  soon,  if  the  vandalism 
ese  wonderful  shell-fish  will  have 
entirely  disappeared  from  this  coast. 

Less  than  five  years  ago  abalones  clung  to 
the  rocks  along  this  south  coast  in  almost 
countless  millions.  Now  the  full  grown  shell 
(ish  are  fast  disappearing,  the  meat  shipped  tn 
the  Orient  to  make  Mongolian  soup,  and  the 
shells  to  make  handsome  curios  for  our  tour- 
ists to  rave  over.  War  has  been  declared  upon 
the  lillle  abalones,  and  ere  long  the  rapacious 
"Jap"  will  have  cleaned  up  the  last  baby  from 
the  dangerous  ledges.  The  Japanese  engaged 
in  the  trade  are  growing  rich.  That  Ihey  arc 
breaking  the  law  does  not  deter  them,  as  it  is 
most  difficult  to  apprehend  the  men  at  work; 
and  as  they  simply  scoop  the  meat  from  shells 
which  are  under  the  legal  size  and  allow  the 
bright  coverings  to  sink  to  the  ocean's  bottom, 
there  is  scarcely  any  evidence  to  bring  a  con- 
viction.   California's  hsh  laws  forbid  having  in 


one's  possession  an  abalone  shell  less  than 
fifteen  inches  in  circumference  around  the 
outer  edge — if  red  abalone;  and  not  less  than 
twelve,  if  black  abalone.  But  Stale  or  Gov- 
laws  have  no  terrors  for  the  Japa.nese 
fishermen,  and  in  spite  of  the  protection 
thrown  around  the  bright,  vari-colored  shell- 
fish, the  rocks  are  being  stripped,  and  soon  I 
last  abalone  will  be  taken  unless  the  law 


Most  picturesque  is  the  fisher  life  of  the 
Japanese,  who  dwell  in  quaint  little  settlemente 
along  the  coast.  The  miniature  villages  have 
a  foreign  charm  which  is  amusing  and  at- 
tractive. The  fishers  live  an  exclusive  life  and 
are  a  law  unto  themselves.  From  Monterey  to 
San  Diego  they  ply  iheir  trade,  in  and  out 
among  the  bays  and  inlets,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  cove  which  has  not  been  scraped  bare  by 
the  industrious  Utile  vandals.  White's  Pwnt, 
near  San  Pedro,  shelters  a  large  colony.  They 
live  on  the  meat  of  the  abalone.  with  a  few 
pounds  of  rice  to  help  it  down.  Their  eit 
penses  are  next  to  nothing  and  ihcy  arc  reap- 
ing a  golden  harvest  from  the  trade  in  the 
bright  shells. 

Another  tribe  nf  the  brown  men  have  set- 
tled at  Laguoa  Beach,  and  here  their  opera 
tions  are  carried  on  extensively.  Secure  from 
molestation  they  swarm  up  and  down  the  quiet 
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coast,  gathering  tons  of  meat  and  <]uant)ties 
of  shells,  and  as  they  are  almost  immune  from 
detection,  ply  their  trade  unconcernedly.  Al- 
most any  morning  of  last  summer  they  could 
have  been  seen  just  off  Abalone  Point,  Orange 
County,  where  the  fish  are  now  more  plentiful 
than  at  any  other  spot  on  the  Southern  coast. 
They  have  a  small  gasoline  launch  which  keeps 
in  the  offing  and  at  the  least  sign  of  danger 
takes  the  poachers  to  a  safe  distance  off  shore. 
Thousands  of  undersized  abalones  were  taken 
during  the  months  of  August,  September  and 
October,  and  all  of  the  meat  was  shipped  to 
China.  They  worked  industriously  from  dawn 
until  dark  and  were  idle  not  a  moment  of  day- 
light. As  a  result  of  their  assiduous  labors 
many  of  the  smaller  ledges  were  bared  before 
the  end  of  the  summer  and  they  are  now  be- 
ginning to  work  on  the  mighty  bluff  which  has 
been  the  home  and  breeding  ground  of  the 
abalone  for  many  moons. 

Rowing  close  into  shore  in  their  dory,  the 
Japs  poise  gracefully  in  the  bow  and  watch 
for  a  good  opportunity  to  work.  With  a  knife 
in  their  teeth  they  dive  into  the  blue  waters 
among  the  rocks,  stay  beneath  the  surface 
several  minutes,  and  emerge  with  arms  full  of 
abalones,  sometimes  as  many  as  seven  being 
taken  at  one  dive.  Should  an  alarm  be 
sounded,  the  dory  pulls  quickly  outside  the 
rocks,  the  little  black  heads  can  be  seen  swim- 
ming directly  toward  the  boat  which  at  once 
puts  off  to  the  launch.  Often  they  will  quit 
operations  for  a  day  when  they  fear  they  are 
being  watched,  or  will  dispose  of  the  under- 
sized abalones  and  return  and  Bsh  legitimately. 

Half  naked  the  men  dive  into  the  foam 
which    combs    the    black    rocks    and    angrily 


lashes  the  seaweed.  The  "J^"  >s  fearless  and 
swims  with  ease  where  others  may  not  ven- 
ture. Hovering  always  as  close  as  possible 
is  the  dory,  while  the  launch  keeps  in  the 
distance.  The  divers  work  like  beavers  and 
with  feverish  haste  load  the  shell-fish  into  the 
boat.  This  diving  is  especially  hazardous  and 
several  have  been  lost  among  the  rocks  in  their 
efforts  to  locate  the  bright-hued  shell  fish. 

One  of  the  divers  at  Laguna  Beach  is 
equipped  with  a  regulation  diving  suit,  with 
which  he  is  enabled  to  stay  under  water  for 
a  considerable  time.  But  the  little  "Japs"  do 
not  look  kindly  upon  the  rubber  clothes,  choos- 
ing rather  to  brave  the  elements  unhampered. 
The  man  with  the  diving  helmet  goes  down 
into  deep  water  and  takes  the  large  specimens 
found  there.  His  work  is  less  hazardous  than 
that  of  his  companions  who  work  among  the 

Abalone  fishing  has  become  a  dangerous 
sport.  Years  ago  it  was  tame  enough,  but  now 
when  the  fish  is  found  only  around  the  most 
inaccessible  ledges  the  work  of  the  fisher  folk 
is  perilous  in  the  extreme.  Sometimes  a  steel 
bar  or  chisel  must  be  used  to  pry  off  the  shell 
fish  clinging  by  suction  to  the  rocks.  From 
among  myriads  of  sea  anemones,  urchins,  and 
clustering  ocean  flora,  the  diver,  with  eyes 
wide  open,  selects  his  prey  and  never  comes  to 
the  surface  with  less  than  enough  to  feed  a 
good  sized  family. 

Keen  eyes  are  necessary  to  the  diver,  who 
must  detect  the  moss-covered  abalone  from  a 
thousand  similar  objects  on  the  face  of  the 
rocks.  The  exterior  of  the  shell  is  dull  and 
can  only  be  discovered  by  the  fisher  who  is  an 
expert  at  spying  out  its  hiding  place.     What 
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to  the  novice  would  appoar  as 
on  the  rock,  Ihc  trained  eye  of  the  "Jap"  knows 
at  once  to  be  ihc  abalonc.  Even  more  difficult 
is  it  tn  find  the  baby  Rsh. 

Close  to  llic  ocean  the  "Japs"  have  built  a 
tiny  ccittagc.  So  substantial  i«  ihi:  [liling  which 
forms  its  foundations  llial  the  waves  beat  un- 
ceasingly against  it,  and  the  spray  leaps  in 
mad  while  caps  above  the  tiny  roof  without 
harming  the  dwellers,  as  the  cottage  is  se- 
curely lined  and  sheds  every  drop  of  water, 
Simbcaten,  warped  racks  line  Ihc  miniature 
wharves  built  by  the  Japanese  for  landing  pur- 
poses. These  are  utilized  to  dry  the  flesh  of 
the  shell  fish.  Ovens  have  been  scooped  in  the 
face  of  the  cliffs  and  the  meat  is  cooked  to  a 
turn  here  for  canning  purposes.  Tons  and 
tons  of  shells  tie  around  waiting  for  the  curio 
man.  These  are  sold  to  American  dealers 
who  afterward  polish  them  and  place  them  on 
the  market.  These  shells  have  artistic  possi- 
bilities which  have  not  yet  been  realized.  Ger- 
man button  manufacturers  have  expressed  a 
desire  to  buy  them,  and  a  ready  sale  could  be 


found  in  other  markets  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  liltle  men  dispose  of  them  readily  in 
the  local  marts. 

There  are  seven  Japanese  abalonc  fishermeii 
in  the  Laguna  village  and  these  divide  the 
spoils  from  the  industry.  The  others  are  only 
laborers  and  roustabouts  who  work  for  so 
much  a  da}-.  It  is  said  ihe  seven  "Japs"  fre- 
quently clear  from  $1000  to  $1500  a  month 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  meat  and 
shells,  and  sometimes  the  profits  are  almost 
double  this  amount.  The  meat  brings  $280  per 
ton.  and  the  shells  S50  per  ton.  Where  the 
abalone  abounds  a  highly  lucrative  business 
can  be  waged.  The  Japanese,  however,  con- 
trol the  trade  along  California's  Southern 
Coast,  and  thus  far  no  others  have  been  able 
to  make  a  success  of  it.  Unfair  methods  of 
gathering  the  fish,  laws  ruthlessly  broken,  and 
an  utter  disregard  for  the  fate  of  the  abalone, 
work  together  for  the  enrichment  of  the 
"Japs."  who,  when  the  fish  is  cxtermituited, 
will  be  ready  to  retire  with  a  fortnue. 

California's     present    Legislature     will    be 
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asked  to  frame  a  law  to  prevent  the  diving 
process  by  which  the  voracious  little  "Japs" 
obtain  the  abalones.  Realizing  that  by  this 
means  many  tons  of  the  valuable  shells  are  be- 
ing taken,  influential  men  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia are  preparing  to  petition  the  Legislature 


to  prohibit  the  practice  of  obtaining  abalones 
by  diving.  This  would  give  the  shell-Ash  a 
new  lease  of  life.  Perhaps  if  the  little  fish 
which  still  cling  to  the  rocks  are  let  alone  for 
the  next  four  or  five  years,  these  will  grow  and 
save  their  species  from  destruction. 


HEIMWEH 

BACK  to  the  hills  of  home!" — with  sickness  of  soul  I  cry 
Out  of  the  sad,  wild  yearning  that  filleth  my  heart  to  o'erflowing; 
Back  to  the  hills  of  the  highland.    Ah!  back  to  the  pine-trees  growing, 

With  their  dark  tips  pointing — ^the  woods*  own  spires — straight  to  the  clear,  blue  sky  I 

Back  to  the  pure  air,  sweet  as  the  breath  of  Heaven  t 
Back  oh!  back  to  the  winding  trails  where  the  dusk  of  even  lingers! 
Where  the  shadows  reach  and  gather  close   my  dreams   with  pitying  fingers, 

And  God's  sure  love  encompasseth  with  peace  the  soul's  pure  leaven. 

Back  to  the  dear  old  hearthside — ^the  warmth  and  cheer  of  yore! 
Back,  oh!  back  to  the  hearts  that  throb  and  thrill  with  the  joy  of  loving — 
That  long  for  the  hand,  to  clasp  it  close  and  yearn  for  the  smile's  quick  proving; 

And  the  silence — sweet  as  the  kiss  of  death  when  life's  long  journey's  o'er. 

— Grace  G.  Bostwick. 


I 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CLERK 

AH  me!  but  it's  many  a  mile  from  town 
'*     To  where  the  torrent  comes  racing  down 

Into  the  frothing  pool; 
But  I  hear  its  music  and  feel  its  spray, 
And  some  fine  morning  we'll  up  and  away — 

Away  to  the  hills  so  cool. 

For  oh!  the  summer  was  made  for  man, 
And  the  hills  and  valleys  are  part  of  the  plan 

Laid  out  by  a  Master  hand 
That  never  meant  us  to  simmer  and  sweat 
On  office  stools,  or  worry  and  fret 

Whilst  summer  is  o'er  the  land. 

So,  one  fine  morning  we'll  up  and  away, 
With  rod  and  creel  and  company   gay. 

Away  to  the  hills  so  cool; 
To  where  the  torrent  comes  racing  down 
(O,  joy!  that  it's  many  a  mile  from  town) 

Into   the   frothing   pool. 

— Henry  Morey. 


Here  I  ini  again  wlUi  one  of  my  "wondefful"  narln.    I  did  nol  know  that  Ihey  .ere  wonderl 

over  read:  and  thm  it  wai  wonderful  thai  I  ever  got  then  pubUsh'cd. 

Being  •omewhat  Hung  by  thia,  I  mildly  uked  him  wbal  pan  of  Ihe  »ory  he  Ihought  waa  overdraw! 
"Why."  aaid  he.  "il  wai  all  bvl,  but  that  part  where  yau  naid  you  [ed  Ihe  iheep  home  ii   ' 


ought  of  it. 

•■Oh,   I  hardly  know."  uid 

e,  with  =  tired  look. 

good  .lory.  What   ma 

a"  YorknoVte^'weS^he 

e  are  plenty  of  men 

f  your  denying  it  provei  that 

ou  never  aaw  a  aheep 

«rt«.    He  will  be  kee 

talk.     ":Well."  aaid  I.  "I  h 

"Have,  ehl"  said  he.  vilh  a 

ilying  glance.     "I  a'po 

uieg  about  you  capturing  anol 

er  brg-hom," 

Cruihed.  hut   not  quite  diKo 

omged.   I  asked   bim 

"the  aheep  entirely"alone.     You  know  very  well  that  you  uuldn 'I 'handle" ■ 

ink  a  little  before  sending  in  <ueh  slutf  a;  Ibat  for  publiulion." 

nut  t>f  town  without  aeeing  any  one  else;  but  aa  I  was  leaying,  I  beard  •• 


one  aay^     "There  goo  that  chap  that  took 

old  goats  out  and 

their  heada,  and  photographed  them." 

I  went  boiu  with  a  headache,  fell  into  a 

sh  alumber.  and  dr 

r  being 

beaten  lo  death  by  an  amateur  .beep  hunter 

But.  in  spite  uE  these  horrible  refleetiana 

rue  in 

every  particular.     That  I  did  lead  Ibe  ibeep 

igme 

acroaa  the  deaerl  f 

I    Mid 

wil 

reeipice.     That  there  ia  not 

^ngle 

ibex  on  the  whole  desert,  nor  never  waa.     T 

ca^urlrf'ihe^heep 

alone,  and  had  the  fights  and 

tussle* 

And  now,   I  advise  ill  lypi.writer  and  pencil   hunters  to  raise  the  window  and   get   out  their  amelllaj 

■nd  I  fear  the  darlings  canld  not  stand  it  unless  tbey  were  in  a  meagure  prepared. 

When  I  waa  hunting  last  year  I  did  not  see  but  a  few  people  on  the  desert,  and  aa  I  alwaya  hunt  alone, 
and  Ihe  heat  spoiled  all  my  niclurei,  I  had  lo  ask  the  public  lo  take  iny  word  (or  moat  of  the  adventum 
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was  about  the  Isl  of  June,  1906, 
that  I  began  lo  liM)k  aroutid  the 
country,  lo  see  if  there  were  any 
sheep  on  any  of  the  old  ranges 
that  1  might  capture  without  go- 
ing so  far  out  on  the  desert.  I 
first  went  lo  Newberry  Springs, 
which  is  headquarters  for  ihe 
Indians,  and  where  they  come 
every  summer  for  the  especial 
purpose  of  hunting  sheep.  They  kill  ever>- 
thing  they  can,  big,  little,  old  and  young;  and 


sell  the  heads,  hides,  and  meat  to  any  one  that 
wil!  buy  them,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law. 

From  Newberry  I  went  to  Sheep  Springs, 
eight  or  ten  miles  farther  south,  which  has 
been  a  favorite  watering  place  for  sheep  since 
they  and  the  spring  have  existed.  1  stayed 
there  all  night,  and  looked  around  over  the 
surrounding  country  till  noon  the  next  day; 
but  the  last  track  has  disappeared  forever. 
The  old  trails  that' have  been  used  for  cen- 
turies are  getting  dim,  and  but  for  the  bones 
that  are  lying  around,  there  is  little  to  tell  that 
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such  magnificent  gam» 
this  locality. 

From  there  I  went  five  miles  west  to  Cane 
Springs,  another  old  watering  place  for  big- 
horns, but  there  were  no  sheep.  I  then  went 
len  miles  farther  west  to  Ord  Mountain,  where 
there  are  two  or  three  springs  that  the  sheep 
have  always  watered  at.  I  stayed  there  two 
ilays  and  went  all  over  the  mountain,  but  the 
last  sheep  had  either  been  killed  or  left  the 
country.    Disgusted,  I  returned  home. 

It  is  a  great  shame,  a  great  pity,  that  these 
vagabond  Indians  have  been  allowed  to  mur- 
der them.  Later  on  a  few  may  drift  in  from 
the  Colorado  River,  but  even  if  they  do  the 
noble  Red  Man  is  still  sneaking  about  the 
desert  with  about  as  much  respect  for  our 
laws,  and  as  much  decency,  as  a  band  of  coy- 
otes, and  ihey  are  just  about  as  beneficial  to 
the  country. 

I  rested  for  two  or  three  days,  and  on  June 
I7th  I  packed  two  horses  and  started  east  across 
the  desert  with  the  intention  of  finding  sheep 
before  I  came  back,  even  if  I  had  to  go  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains  to  do  it.  When  I  go  on  a 
hunt  I  do  not  take  so  great  a  variety  of  ar- 
ticles as  most  people  do.  Bacon,  beans  and 
flour  are  the  principal  parts  of  the  load.  So 
long  as  a  man  has  plenty  of  these  staple  foods 
he  will  never  starve  to  death.  If  there  is  any 
room  for  nicknacks  stick  them  in  the  pack, 
but  don't  forget  that  pork  and  beans  stick 
Stanchly  (o  the  ribs.  Such  articles  as  tents. 
folding  cots,  beds,  sheet-iron  stoves,  kettles, 
pots,  pans  and  ovens  are  a  mere  nuisance.  Hy 
hunt  clothing  consists  of  two  shirts,  two  pairs 
of  overalls  and  two  pairs  of  moccasins ;  half 
of  these  are  on  me.  the  other  half  in  the  pack. 
My  bed  is  a  single  blanket;  and  with  a  few 


cooking  utensils  I  have  a  load  that  I  can  pack 
and  unpack  in  a  very  short  lime. 

llie  first  day  I  went  to  the  Caves,  a  deep, 
rocky  canon  which  the  Mojave  River  has  cut 
through  a  range  of  mountains.  This  was  once 
a  famous  place  for  sheep,  and  was  where  I 
captured  my  first  big-horn.  But  since  the  Salt 
Lake  Railroad  has  been  put  through  it  the 
sheep  have  all  disappeared.  After  satisfying 
myself  that  there  were  no  sheep  in  that  local- 
ity, I  decided  to  go  to  Rigg's  Tanks,  which  are 
eight  or  ten  miles  east  of  Soda  Lake. 

I  traveled  along  Clark's  railroad  most  of 
the  way  in  order  to  get  water  for  myself  and 
horses.  At  one  of  the  little  stations  I  asked  a 
man  if  he  knew  where  there  were  any  mountain 
sheep.  He  said  he  had  not  seen  any,  but  that 
he  knew  there  were  some  away  off  on  a  cer- 
tain mountain,  for  he  had  heard  them  jumping 
off  the  cliffs  when  he  came  along  there.  I  told 
him  I  wanted  no  better  evidence  than  that, 
that  they  were  there — and  started  for  Rigg's 
Tanks. 

These  tanks  were  once  a  great  place  for 
sheep.  They  are  situated  in  an  almost  inae- 
cessibte  rocky  canon  where  no  horse  or  cow 
could  ever  go.  But  when  I  got  to  them  they 
were  nearly  dry,  the  water  was  very  bad,  and 
there  were  no  sheep. 

I  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  but  concluded  to 
strike  for  the  Avawati  Mountains,  out  near 
Death  Valley,  where  I  caught  most  of  the 
sheep  last  year.  I  knew  the  Indians  had  been 
in  there  hunting,  but  I  thought  maybe  there 
might  be  a  few  sheep  left,  so  I  packed  up  the 
next  morning  and  started  for  the  blue  top  of 


WESTERN  FIELD 


the  Avawatz  that  leemed  to  be  quivering  is  the 
air  nearly  50  milei  away. 

The  second  evening  I  arrived  at  a  small 
spring  on  the  south  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
a  miner  that  was  camped  there  told  me  that 
he  had  not  seen  any  sheep,  but  that  there  was 
a  small  spring,  up  the  canon  a  mile  or  two, 
where  he  had  :cen  a  few  tracks  not  long  ago. 

The  next  morning  after  breakfast  I  hobbled 
my  horses  and  turned  them  loose,  for  feed 
was  rather  scarce  in  that  locality,  alid  then 
started  up  the  canon  to  Rnd  the  spring  and 
have  a  look  at  it.  1  walked  carefully  along, 
keeping  a  watch  on  the  sides  of  the  canon  for 
any  sheep  that  might  be  there,  and  also  an  eye 
on  the  ground  for  the  track  of  any  that  might 
have  crossed  the  ravine.  I  had  walked  about  a 
mile  without  having  seen  anything,  when  1 
came  to  a  turn  in  the  canon  and  saw  some 
green  bushes  on  the  side  of  a  hill  several  hun- 
dred yards  farther  up  that  I  knew  indicated 

I  stopped  at  once  and  toolc  out  a  pair  of 
powerful  twin  telescopes  that  I  always  carry, 
and  resolved  to  give  the  country  a  thorough 
search  before  I  went  any  farther.  When  I 
pointed  my  glass  at  the  side  of  the  mountain 
I  saw  a  young  buck  sheep  standing  on  some 
rocks  looking  directly  at  me.  For  all  my  care- 
fulness and  caution,  the  ever  alert  and  watch- 
ful animal  had  caught  sight  of  me  the  very 
moment  that  I  came  into  view. 

I  sat  very  still  and  watched  him,  hoping  that 
I  might  lull  him  into  the  belief  that  J  was 
nothing  dangerous ;  but  he  was  not  so  easily 
fooled,  for  after  taking  one  deliberate  look  he 
evidently  thought  that  he  had  better  be  going — 
excuse  me.  I  mean  that  he  instincted  that  he 
had  belter  be  going,  for  I  have  been  raked  over 
the  coals  for  saying  that  a  sheep  could  think. 
Well,  my  critics,  maybe  he  can't;  but  go  out 
and  try  to  capture  him,  and  sec  if  his  abili^ 
to  take  care  of  himself— that  is  governed  by 
his  "instinct" — isn't  more  than  a  match  for  all 
the  efforts  that  you  can  put  forth,  guided  by 
the  qualities  of  your  reason. 

But  by  whatever  means  he  was  enabled  to 
know,  the  sheep  undoubtedly  felt  that  he  was 
in  danger,  for  he  very  promptly  hurried  to  the 
top  of  the  mountain  with  all  possible  speed. 
There  he  stopped  and  had  another  look  at  me, 
and  then  disappeared  among  the  rocks. 

A  sheep,  when  not  very  badly  scared,  will 
sometimes  run  over  the  summit  of  a  hill  and 
after  a  few  minutes  come  back  and  peep  over, 


■■ThrouKh  My  Gil 


Buck  Sheep 


apparently  to  see  if  he  can  catch  his  enemy  on 
the  move.  (A  deer  will  sometimes  do  this  same 
trick.)  Thinking  that  this  sheep  might  come 
back  to  have  a  final  look  at  me  I  remained 
quiet  for  a  few  minutes,  but  he  had  evidently 
seen  all  of  me  that  he  cared  to,  for  he  did  not 
show  up  any  more, 

I  examined  the  rest  of  the  surrounding 
country  with  my  glass,  and  as  I  did  not  sec 
any  more  sheep  I  went  up  and  had  a  look  at 
the  spring.  There  were  quite  a  number  of 
tracks  around  it  but  they  all  looked  as  though 
they  might  have  been  made  by  the  same  sheep ; 
yet  it  was  so  rocky  and  hard  around  there 
that  I  could  not  tell  for  sure.  The  outlook  for 
sheep  was  not  very  pleasing,  but  it  was  the 
best  1  had  found  on  the  trip,  so  I  decided  to 
stop  there  a  few  days  and  try  to  catch  that 
sheep  anyway. 

The  next  thing  to  do  was  to  find  a  safe 
place  for  a  hidden  camp  as  close  to  the  traps 
as  would  be  safe.  There  were  several  places 
near  enough  where  I  could  hide  from  the 
sheep,  but  the  wind  was  unceruin.  I  well 
knew  that  if  they  once  got  the  scent  of  me 
they  would  not  come  back  there  again  for  a 
long  time.  So  I  built  several  fires  and  care- 
fully studied  the  air  currents  by  the  smoke  for 
the  rest  of  the  day.  1  found  that  the  wind 
either  blew  up  or  down  the  canon,  and  that 
the  smoke  did  not  reach  up  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  so  far  as  the  spring,  and  as  the 
sheep  would  most  likely  come  down  the  hill 
from  above  the  water,  the  chances  were  that 
they  would  not  smell  me. 

So  I  went  back  to  the  miner's  camp,  got  my 
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horses,  and  moved  up  to  the  spring  that  even-      that  night,  and  I  was  up  at  daylight  the  next 


ing.  I  then  took  my  horses  back  to  the  other 
spring,  for  although  sheep  will  not  generally 
scare  at  loose  horses,  there  are  some  sheep  that 
will  run  as  far  as  they  can  see  one.  And 
sheep  were  too  scarce  to  take  any  chances. 
It  was  after  dark  when  I  got  back  to  camp 


morning  to  begin  preparations  to  capture  the 
sheep,  and  also  to  take  some  pictures.  I  first 
set  my  traps,  then  wove  in  some  more  brush 
to  make  my  hiding  place  better,  made  a  peep- 
hole for  my  kodak,  and  was  ready  for  a  big- 
horn. 


{To  he  continued.) 


DOWN  BY  THE  OLD  LOO  POOL 

/^H,  I  long  for  a  waft  of  the  woodland, 
^^     For  a  breath  of  the  redwoods  cool; 
And  the  creek's  soft,  singing  mrlody, 
And  the  iittle  wild  birds'  twittering  glee 
Down  by  the  old  log  pool. 

Oh,  I  long  to  see  the  red  sun  rise 
Over  the  green-topped  hill; 

And  to  hear  echo  back  from  each  mountain  wall 
The  far,  faint  tattoo  of  the  quail's  drum-call, 

While  all  save  the  brook  is  still. 

Oh,  I  long  to  wander,  rod  in  hand. 
When  the  rosy  dawn  is  breaking; 
And  in  the  clear,  blue  sky  above 
With   whistling,  creaking  wings,   the  dove 

Her  fieldward  flight  is  taking. 

Oh,  I  long  to  steal  down  stealthily 
Where  the  oak  upriven  lies, 
And  where  the  mux  muring  ripples  go 
To  the  deep,  dark  silent  pool  below. 

To  cast  my  eager  flies. 

There's  a  flash  and  a  dash,  a  scurry  and  splash, 
And  at  my  line  a  stout  pull — 

As,  with  leaping  rainbowed  body  bare 

There  flashes  an  instant  in  the  air 
The  king  of  the  old  log  pool! 

He's  off  in  a  headlong,  maddened  rush — 
I  can  feel  the  tough  rod  bend. 
And  the  long,  lithe  body's  frantic  feel 
At  the  spurring  touch  of  the  stinging  steel. 
And  the  high-pitched  song  of  the  shrieking  reel, 

As  he  breaks  at  the  pool's  far  end. 

He  circles  and  doubles  and  dashes  swift. 
For  the  battle's  not  won  yet; 
And  he  still  fights  hard  with  a  waning  strength 
Till  I  draw  his  gasping,  supine  length, 

Half-struggling,  to  the  net. 

Others  may  sing  of  their  shooting. 
Of  triumphs  'neath  nature's  rule — 

But  I  long  for  a  bout  with  a  gamy  trout. 
When  the  stout  rod  bends  and  the  reel  runs  out, 
Down  by  the  old  log  pool. 

— Roy  Braset  Miller. 


AFTER  THE  UPLAND  KING 

(A  Day  With  the  Mountain  Quail  in  Shasta) 


By  Tom  Veitch, 


bordered  the  road  for  the  last 
mile,  gave  way  and  we  drove 
into  an  open  swale  of  perhaps 
two  acres^all  green  with  the 
lush  new  grass  and  studded 
with  grey  rocks  a  foot  or  so 
ill  height.  A  jack  rahbit 
luippeii  into  the  chapparal  at 
the  farther  edge,  and  my  eye, 
awakened  by  the  movement,  discerned  our 
first  bevy  of  quail. 

There  were  about  a  dozen — much  larger 
than  our  cheery  valley  friend,  and  the  mark- 
ings on  their  coats  showed  more  plainly. 
As  we  alighted  one  of  them  gave  a  warning 
whistle,  and  the  bevy  started  running  for 
■heiter.  Knowing  their  aversion  to  flight 
we  rail  briskly  across  the  swale  after  them, 
but  before  we  were  in  range  they  had  dis- 
appeared into  the  brush  and  we  could  hear 
their  whistling  farther  up  the  hillside. 

Two  of  us  started  up  through  the  stiff 
chaparral.  We  knew  from  experience  that 
these  little  feathered  followers  of  Pan  were 
not  to  be  hunted  with  dogs,  for  they  seldom 
lie,  and  though  they  may  be  numerous,  one 
must  keep  in  steady  pursuit  to  obtain  a  good 
bag. 

The  brush  soon  became  so  thick  that  1 
was  reduced  to  crawling,  and  totally  lost 
my  companion.  .\t  frequent  intervals  I 
could  still  hear  the  quail  whistling,  but  ap- 
parently another  bevy,  for  the  sound  came 
from  further  to  the  left,  from  a  sparsely 
wooded  bluff.  I  made  my  way  as  quickly 
as  possible  over  the  rough  rocks  toward  the 
whistling  and  started  a  bevy  of  perhaps  half 
a  hundred  running  nimbly  over  the  ground 
and  jumping  from  rock  to  rock  before  me. 
Here  my  day's  sport  began. 
Following  this  bevy  along  the  bluff,  get- 


ting a  shot  now  and  then,  I  started  f 
and  soon  had  one  or  two  hundred  bMc 
ahead  of  me  in  the  brush.  The  birds  per- 
sistently refused  to  fly,  running  with  re- 
markable speed  whenever  I  appeared  witUn 
range,  and  placing  every  rock  and  Im4i 
possible  between  themselves  and  my  giSV 
The  man  who  declares  as  a  pot-bUBtfi'. 
anyone  who  would  shoot  any  game  bird  pi 
the  ground  has  not  hunted  our  wily  motUH 
tain  quail.  I  have  always  found  that  it  it 
as  diflicult  to  hit  him  running  at  full  speed 
over  rough  ground,  as  it  is  to  stop  one  of 
his  valley  brethren  in  his  smooth  flight  over 
an  open  field.  Further,  the  hunter  of  the 
upland  bird  is  usually  winded  from  his  pur- 
suit and   not  in  fit  condition  for  accurate 

t  remember  welt,  when  following  the 
birds  ahead  of  me,  I  suddenly  came  to  a 
rocky  open  place  and  saw  a  bird  swiftly 
running  ahead.  1  fired  twice,  but  each  dme 
he  was  safely  behind  a  rock,  and  before  I 
could  reload  had  disappeared  in  the  bruah. 
More  than  once  during  the  morninK  my 
shot  struck  stone  and  wood  instead  of 
feathers  and  flesh,  and  by  noon  I  was  ao 
thoroughly  tired  that  I  found  it  quite  con- 
venient to  clamber  down  the  bluff  to  a  little 
stream  and  rest  there  for  an  hour  while  I 
ate  my  lunch. 

On  count  my  bag  numbered  twenty-two 
birds,  three  of  which  were  valley  quail  that 
had  strayed  to  the  higher  ground. 

On  my  way  back  to  the  road  and  the  team 
I  easily  rounded  out  my  limit,  and  althoni^ 
every  vestige  of  the  birds  I  shot  that  day  has 
long  since  disappeared,  the  memory  of  that  en- 
joyable morning  when  I  pursued  the  Upland 
King  is  with  me  yet;  to  afford  me  pleasure  in 
my  idle  moments,  and  to  cause  me  to  hope  that 
sometime  my  clear  winter  morning  in  the 
Sierra  foothills  will  be  repeated. 
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SOUTH  COAST  SHOOTING 

By  "SxiLLHUNTni." 


PART  II,    THE  RABBITS  OF  OLD  FERNANDO. 


L 


-JSUPPOSE  there  are  rabbits  and 
rabbits  in  the  world ;  In  fact  1 
have  met  a  few  of  them,  but 
I  do  not  believe  1  have  ever 
met  any  more  entertaining  rab- 
bits than  those  that  dwell  in 
the  shadow  of  the  ruins  of  old 
mission  San  Fernando,  not  far 
from  Los  Angeles,  in  our 
Italy. 

Men  of  the  old  days,  men 
who  shot  the  pea  rifle  and  the  muzzle  loading 
shotgun  (which  was,  oftener  than  not,  only  a 
rifle  bored  out)  have  dinged  in  my  ears  o'er 
many  a  sunburned  hillside  Ihc  joys  of  rabbit 
hunting  in  the  snow.  From  these  I  gleaned 
that  their  idea  of  sport  was  closely  akin  to 
Uncle   Edward  and 


s  the  s 


wlien  he  is 


the 


that  which   delights 
his  metric  men  a< 
War  Lord  of  the 
p«ace  footing. 

In  the  first  place  1  do  not  like  snow,  and 
in  the  second  place  I  wish,  sometimes  at  least, 
10  give  the  thing  1  hunt  something  like  an 
equal  chance  with  the  man  who  carries  the 
gun.  For  these  reasons,  and  for  others  which 
may  appear  later  to  you  as  plainly  as  they  do 
to  me  now,  I  am  for  the  rabbits  of  the  West 
Coast  and  the  way  we  who  care  for  the  sport 
hunt  them  here. 

In  Southern  California,  on  the  coastal  side 
of  the  range — all  the  territory  these  articles 
are  supposed  lo  cover — there  are  three 
varieties  known  to  the  rabbit  hunter.  One, 
and  by  far  the  most  commonly  seen  if  not 
the  most  abundant,  is  the  long-eared  jack- 
rabbit.  He  is  a  dweller  in  the  open  plains, 
a  believer  in  fleet  feet  when  pitted  against 
craft  and  guile. 

Then  there  is  the  cottontail,  the  same  little 
beast,  save  for  minor  differences,  that  Uncle 
Remus  anil  Brer  Johnsing  have  been  hunting 
in  the  south  .nnd  the  east  tor  lo,  these  many 
years.  He  is  a  frequenter  ot  cactus  patches 
here  in  the  West,  a  lover  of  deep  holes  well 


walled  in  with  thorny  hedges  the  most  en- 
thusiastic hunter  dishkes  to  penetrate.  The 
Molly  Cotton  is  the  common  rabbit  of  all  the 
New  World,  and  a  more  cunning  animal,  in 
the  way  of  scents  and  general  wariness, 
especially  when  much  hunted,  it  is  hard  to 
find  among  the  lesser  and  more  peaceable 
dwellers  in  the  wild. 

Back  in  the  hills,  where  the  cactus  has 
given  way  to  a  dense  cover  of  sage  and 
chemise  brush,  are  to  be  found  the  little 
blue  "sage  rabbits",  without  peradvcnture  of 
a  doubt  the  finest  flavored  of  all  the  savory 
meats  of  Southern  California  hills. 

All  of  these  species  of  one  kind  require 
widely  different  methods  of  hunting  for  their 
killing.  Rarely  through  the  Southwest  there 
are  to  be  found  places  where  the  rabbits  of  all 
three  converge,  and  where  the  hunter  may 
have  his  choice  of  the  kind  of  rabbit  shooting 
he  most  prefers.  One  of  these  is,  or  rather 
was,  some  si.t  years  ago,  the  old  San  Fernando 
wash.  Once,  no  doubt,  this  was  a  roaring 
river;  now  it  is  a  dry,  sandy  streak  through 
a  fertile  valley,  here  kissing  the  feel  of  the 
hills,  there  plunging  through  some  wide  barley 
field,  until  at  last  it  loses  itself  in  one  of  ' 
the  gores  of  the  mother  range. 

leave  an  underground  stream  quite  sufficient 
for  the  verdure  along  its  banks.  Where  it  is 
wide  and  very  sandy,  and  grown  up  here  and 
there  with  scattered  clumps  of  low  wild  shrubs, 
the  jackrabbits  haunt  the  flat.  Where  it  rises 
to  the  mesa's  edge  and  the  cactus  begins  to 
show,  the  cottontails  have  made  their  homes 
for  so  many  generations  that  their  burrows 
literally  honeycomb  the  earth.  Yet  further 
back  there  is  sage  brush  and  other  sorts  of 
tangle  along  the  slopes  of  the  hills,  and  there 
the  sage  rabbits  are  scattered,  here  a  pair, 
there  a  pair,  never  plentiful,  but  just  thick 
enough  to  add  zest  to  the  hunt  for  them. 

Through  this  valley  and  along  beside  this 
wash  there  lie  twin  lines  of  steel,  the  Southern 


Padfie's  pathway  into  the  northern  end  of  the 
Stale.  Scattered  along  the  railroad  are  little 
towns,  not  many,  hut  enough  so  thai  the 
rabbit  hunter  can  have  a  good  time  with  his 
rifle  and  his  rabbits  without  having  to  take 
a  long  journey  from  his  desk  or  from  his 
,    liclcer  in  the  City  of  the  Angels. 

I  say  rifle  advisedly,  for  I  do  not  like  the 
idea  of  shooting  a  rabbit  with  a  sholgun  :  ii 
tears  the  little,  tender  body  very  badly,  and 
it  certainly  does  not  require  any  great  amount 
of  skill  on  the  part  of  the  hunter  lo  knock  the 
rabbit  over,  even  on  the  run.  The  crowd  of 
us  who  used  to  shoot  over  the  Fernando  wash 
and  later  through  the  hills  of  Orange  county, 
down  around  what  was  once  the  country  seat 
of  Madame  Helena  Modjcska,  were  .22  rifle 
cranks.  We  weren't  anything  lo  brag  on  as 
shots,  though  most  of  us  knew  how  to  hunt 
every  kind  of  game  that  lived  in  the  country 
we  frequented,  but  we  enjoyed  the  game,  and 
we  got  the  rabbits  at  decent  ranges  and  with 
due  justice  to  the  fluffy-tails,  so,  what  more 
should  we  want? 

I  remember  very  well  leaving  Los  Angeles 
one    November   morning,    some   three   weeks 


after  the  first  rain  had  fallen,  on  a  dri 
San  Fernando  after  rabbits.  The  grasi 
just  greening  on  the  hillsides,  and,  as  we 
had  made  a  late  start,  we  determined  to  loaf 
along,  and  do  our  shooting  in  the  afternoon, 
returning  if  need  be,  by  night. 

Mac  drove,  his  Winchester  .22  thrown 
through  his  knees  and  sticking  out  under  one 
arm.  the  typical  old-model,  long-barreled  rifle 
put  out  of  this  factory  in  an  early  day.  I  had 
just  got  a  new  .32  caliber  gun  of  the  same 
make,  and  was  taking  it  along— after  rabbits, 
mind  you ! 

Well,  we  drove,  and 
rested,  watering  the  horsi 
was  just  beginning  to  fc 
bed  of  the  old  wash,  a  ! 
the  floods  that  were  t 
the  rains  had  worked  the 

At  length  we  arrived  at  what  looked  to 
like  a  good  place  tor  rabbits.  Four  or  f 
elder  trees  were  grouped  together  at  one  edge 
of  the  wash,  and  under  these  we  tied  up  the 
horse.  Then  we  lay  down  in  the  shade, 
smoked  "hrown -paper"  cigarettes,  Mexican 
fashion,  for  an   hour,  and  then,  because  we 


'e  drove,  and  we 
n  the  stream  whidi 

its  way  down  the 
t  of  forerunner  of 

come  when  once 
will  in  the  hills. 
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were  boys  and  impatient  to  be  in  the  game, 
we  moved  out  into  the  wash  a  bit  after  noon. 
Now,  if  I  were  going  to  repeat  the  trip,  I 
should  wait  until  shadows  had  begun  to  be 
longer  than  the  sun  rays. 

Once  across  the  wash  we  beat,  according  to 
our  custom  when  hunting  together,  about  two 
rods  apart,  with  the  full  understanding  that  wc 
were  not,  under  any  consideration,  to  fire 
toward  each  other.  I  have  since  found  this 
to  be  a  very  good  rule  to  follow,  even  when 
with  older  and  more  experienced  hunters  than 
we  were  then. 

We  saw  absolutely  nothing  during  the  first 
trip  across  save  a  few  fresh  coyote  signs. 
but  on  the  way  back  there  were  doings  a 
plenty.  In  the  middle  of  the  course  we  fol- 
lowed back,  there  grew  a  very  high  and  vcrv 
dense  clump  of  brush  and  cactus  combined. 
Some  of  the  brush  was  a  sort  of  buckthorn, 
the  roots  of  which  had  been  washed  down 
from  the  higher  hills  and  had  taken  hold  in  the 
soft  sandy  soil  of  the  wash.  It  was  a  nasty 
tangle,  about  one  hundred  yards  wide  by  two 
hundred  long.  We  realized  that  we  could  nev- 
er beat  through  it,  so  we  decided  to  split  a  lit- 
tle further  apart  and  completely  circle  the  ob- 
stacle. 

I  had  gone  possibly  half  way  down  the  brush 
tangle  when  up  jumped  a  jackrabbit,  not  from 
within  the  shrubbery,  but  from  the  shade 
of  one  of  the  outlying  individual  bushes.  The 
jackrabbit  is  no  hider,  no  skulker  among  the 
underbrush ;  he  is  up  and  doing  in  his  game. 
And  this  particular  jack  ran  some  fifty 
yards  and  sat  up.  I  drew  down  on  him.  rather 
amazed  at  his  stopping  so  soon,  when  I  saw 
him  prick  up  his  ears,  drop  down  as  flat  on 
the  ground  as  he  could  get  and  literally  shrink 
into  the  shadow  of  a  mass  of  brush.  He 
seemed  to  vanish,  so  small  he  became. 

And  then,  passing  down  the  same  open 
space  through  which  the  jack  had  gone,  came 
a  coyote.  He  swung  into  the  open  trail  about 
ten  yards  from  me  and  up  the  wind.  Of  me 
he  suspected  nothing,  but  the  instant  he  struck 
that  open  space  he  smelled  rabbit.  Immediately 
his  trot  became  a  walk;  he  moved  ever  so 
cautiously,  and,  about  the  time  he  had  reached 
a  point  half  way  between  the  jack  and  myself, 
the  new  .32  spoke  abruptly.  The  ball  was 
badly  placed,  but  it  shattered  one  hip,  and 
with  one  backward  leap  he  was  struggling  on 
the  ground.  Another  shot  from  a  few  steps 
nearer  finished  him. 


Gathering  up  the  coyote,  I  moved  on  around 
the  upper  end  of  the  brush  patch,  arriving 
at  the  open  space  above  just  in  time  to  see  a 
cottontail  make  his  last  jump  at  the  crack  of 
Mac's  rifle.  Then,  I  realized  that  the  .32  was 
far  and  away  too  big  for  such  work.  After- 
ward I  landed  one  cottontail  with  the  big 
gun,  and  what  there  was  of  that  rabbit  would 
not  have  fed  a  canary  bird,  if  canary  birds 
ate  cottontails. 

The  little  blue  brush  rabbit  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  however,  is  of  quite  another 
manner  of  life,  and  he  nuist  be  hunted  accord- 
ingly. As  may  be  imagined,  the  hunting  of 
jackrabbits,  where  they  are  plentiful,  with 
either  a  .22  or  a  .25-20  rifle,  is  great  sport;  in 
fact  I  am  inclined  to  believe  it  is  the  greatest 
sport  the  South  Coast  offers  to  the  enthus- 
iastic rifle  shot,  barring  the  fact  that  the  big 
rabbits  are  of  no  use  to  the  hunter  once  he 
has  killed  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  brush  rabbit  of  the 
higher  slopes  is  a  past  master  in  the  art  of 
hiding  and  of  dodging  around  a  clump  of 
brush  so  rapidly  that  even  a  snapshot  with  a 
shotgim  is  sometimes  puzzled  to  allow  for  his 
vagaries.  For  such  rabbits  as  these,  frequent- 
ing as  they  do  the  thickest  of  brush-covered 
hillsides,  there  is  but  one  method  of  hunting 
and  that  is  by  stalking,  armed  with  a '.22  rifle, 
preferably  a  repeater.  Not  often  is  a  second 
shot  offered  by  an  uninjured  rabbit,  but 
frequently  when  the  first  shot  has  taken  but 
partial  efl'ect,  a  second  cartridge  may  prevent 
the  little  animal  from  getting  into  its  burrow 
and  so  not  alone  depriving  the  hunter  of  his 
game.  l)ut  permitting  the  rabbit  to  die  a  long 
and  painful  death  in  its  dark  home. 

.\s  evening  drew  on.  on  this  trip  I  started  to 
tell  al)out  a  few  paragraphs  above,  we  tired  of 
the  wash.  I  had  killed  a  jackrabbit  with  the 
big  gun  and  two  more  cottontails  had  fallen 
to  the  little  rifle.  Then  we  decided  to  wander 
hack  into  the  hills  a  bit  and  try  for  the  blue 
brush  rabbits.  Once  there,  my  .32  was  of  lit- 
tle use,  but  I  carried  it  along,  because  I  had 
nothing  else  to  do.  And  on  the  side  hill  there 
above  the  wash  I  saw  some  very  fine  still- 
hunting  for  those  little  rabbits.  None  of  these 
creatures  are  larger  than  a  man's  two  fists 
doubled  up,  and  they  do  not  aflford  an  overly 
large  target,  even  when  sitting  quiet  in  the 
shadow  of  some  shrub  on  the  side  hill. 

The  fall  of  the  year  is  the  time  of  all  times 
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to  hunt  rabbits  in  California  del  Sur.  Then, 
when  the  rains  have  fallen,  changing  all  the 
hills  from  sepia  to  emerald,  the  bunnies  round 
into  a  fatness  one  could  not  by  any  imagina- 
tion expect  of  so  thin  an  animal  as  are  some 
of  the  hill  rabbits  during  the  long  dry  sum- 
mer.    There   is    little   of   that   hunting   round 


about  the  rims  of  farms  in  the  Southwest  that 
is  so  common  in  the  East,  for  the  reason  that 
the  farms  of  California  are  dilTetently  con- 
structed, and  ihc  man  who  gets  his  cottontail, 
his  jack  rabbit  or  his  sage  brush  bunny 
honestly,  with  a  rifle,  earns  his  game  in  every 
instance. 
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BREAK  O'  DAY 

y-\VER  there  on  Ihe  horii.jn 

And  the   mistr  clouds  are   rising 

To   salute   the   break   o"   day; 
Aud    1    hear   a    son    of   chirping. 

Juil   a>  low  and  s«ect  and   cleat, 
The   roung   mo  ruing   atmosphere. 

Like   angil'i    lean   a>   bright. 

In    »»ifl-fluHg    ihiniiig    light. 
Like  ihadowed  leavo  (ht  niinoowt  dar< 

Through   running   lilver.   deep, 
While   from  Ihe  grass  wee  scared  things  si 

To    piose    and    ihyly    pee,.. 

Tlie   lingering  shadows   in   the  Itces 

Grow    fainter— fainter    yei. 
As   on   Ihe   early   morning    breeie 

Wsfl,    hreath    of   violel. 

The  glad    sunshine  to   woo. 

-C.V,T.,r  G.  Bosta-ifk. 

f 

TOM  ROUSE'S  BEAR  STORY 

f 

By  H.  T.   Payne. 


PEAKING  of  bear",  said  Tom 
Rouse,  a;  he  raked  a  baked 
potaio  out  of  the  hot  ashes  of 
the  camptire.  "reminds  mc  of 
ihe  little  tussle  wc  had  with  a 
big   grizzly   back 


the 


of      Ihe 


Tchachapi 

broke  his  potato  in  two,  dug 
out  the  salt  can  from  the  camp 
mess  and  took  a  bite  a  little  too  big  and  so 
much  too  hot  that  he  had  to  roll  it  about 
for  some  time  before  he  dared  to  either 
chew  or  swallow  it.  When  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  clearing  his  mouth,  he  exclaimed  i 
"Gosh,  boys,  but  that  was  hot,  but  no  hotter 
than  the  time  we  had  with  that  bear.  Wait 
till  I  finish  this  spud  and  I'll  lell  you  all 
about  it." 

Tom  Rouse  was  an  old  hunter,  and  while 
sometimes  the  boys  thought  he  "put  a  little 
too  much  risin'  in  his  dough",  they  still 
knew  that  he  had  an  enviable  record  as  a 
bear  hunter  and  carried  a  few  unmistakable 
scars  to  bear  mute  witness  to  encounters  a 
little  loo  close  for  anyone  wiih  Itss  courage 
than  Tom  was  known  to  pos'iess.  The  day's 
hunt  had  been  very  unsuccessful  and  accord- 
ingly the  little  group  around  the  eamplire  was 
rather  dull,  so  Tom's  promise  of  a  good  bear 
story  at  once  commanded  attention ;  (or  they 
all  knew  that  when  Tom  Rouse  characterized 

be   enieriainiog. 

After  Tom's  baked  potaio  was  finally 
stowed  away  and  his  pipe  lighted,  he  began : 

"If  any  of  you  have  hunted  on  the  cast 
side  of  old  Tehachapi  you'll  remember  the  big 
rock  cliffs.  Wc  were  camped  close  to  the  south 
end  of  these  cliffs,  just  where  the  wall  was 
broken  down  with  the  earthquake  of  '51  and 
left  those  two  big  leaning  rocks  in  the  form 
of  a  tent.  I  wasn't  there  in  '51  but  I'm  in- 
clined to  think  that  the    Indians   lied  aboul 


th.;    earthquake   putting    those    rocks    i 


that 


shape.  My  experience  in  San  Frs 
spring  was  that  earthquakes  aren't  particular 
about  piling  things  up  in  a  useful  way,  any 
more  'n  a  bronco  mule  is  about  what  becomes 
of  you  after  be  had  given  you  a  broadside 
from  his  business  end.  My  belief  is  that 
ihcm  rocks  were  pul  in  that  shape  by  the 
good  Lord  for  the  very  purpose  of  saving 
Bill  Piper's  hfe.  No  earthquake  could  have 
made  calculations  on  any  such  a  race  as  Bill 
had,  but  the  good  Lord  could,  and  I  believe 
he  did- 

"Wcil  there  were  three  of  us  in  the 
camp,  and  me  and  Lige  Dickens  had  left 
Bill  Piper  to  keep  camp  and  had  gone  to  look 
for  bear.  Ligc  had  gone  up  on  the  ledge  of 
rocks  where  he  could  look  down  while  I  took 
along  the  side  of  the  mountain  about  fifty 
yards  below.  We  had  nearly  reached  the 
northern  end  of  the  ledge  when  I  heard 
Lige  whistle.  I  looked  up  to  the  top  of  the 
ledge  and  there  was  Lige  waving  his  hand  to 
nie  to  go  back  as  if  he  was  in  a  big  hurry 
about  it,  I  stood  still  and  listened  and  looked 
ahead  of  me  but  1  could  neither  hear  nor 
see  anything,  while  all  the  lime  Lige  was 
waving  his  hand  frantically  for  mc  to  fall 
back.  But  I  was  looking  for  bear,  and  if 
there  were  any  of  "em  near  I  didn't  want 
to  retreat  without  seeing  'em  and  at  least 
getting  a  shot.  The  brush  was  pretty  thick 
and  about  as  high  as  my  head  so  that  I 
couldn't  sec  morc'n  ten  or  fifteen  feet  ahead 
of  me.  but  I  wasn't  going  to  back  out  until 
I  knew  what  was  there.  Lige  was  about 
sixty  feet  above  me  and  some  fifty  yards 
away  and  was  therefore  looking  down  so  he 
could  see  what  was  doing.  .At  last  when  he 
saw  that  I  wasn't  going  to  retreat  be  called 
df)wri :  '  It's  two  big  grizzlies — and  they're 
ni't  fifteen  feet  from  you!' 

".\t  the  sound  of  Lige's  voice  1  heard  a 
snori  and  the  breaking  of  brush  right 
in  front  of  me.  I  made  a  jump  to  get 
behind     a     clump     of     brush,     but     my     foot 


caught  in  a  vine  or  aomething:  of  (he 
kind  and  I  was  jusi  falling  beyond  the  brush 
when  the  end  of  the  nose  of  one  of  the 
bears  hit  mc  in  the  side  and  knocked  me 
clean  out  ot  liis  way  and  over  against  the 
dead  branches  of  a  fallen  tree.  May  be  you 
think  1  wasn't  scared.  Well,  I  was.  but  not 
half  so  much  as  that  bear.  The  two  of  them 
had  been  waddling  along  leisurely  up  to  the 
time  Lige  called  to  me.  His  voice  scared  them 
and  they  broke  into  a  run.  not  knowing  that 
t  was  right  in  front  ot  "em,  so  that  whc.i  I 
tripped  and  fell  before  the  leader  just  in  time 
to  be  caught  by  his  nose  he  didn't  realize 
what  he  had  run  into,  and  hadn't  time  to 
stop  to  investigate,  but  went  tearing  through 
the  brush,  snorting  at  every  jump.  As  soon 
as  they  bad  passed  mc.  and  before  I  had  es- 
tricated  myself  from  the  dead  tree  and  re- 
covered tny  rifle,  I  heard  Lige  shoot.  Our 
guns  in  those  days  were  muzzle  loaders  and 
of  course  he  had  but  the  one  shot  and  the 
bears  went  on. 


I     had     assured     him     that 
hurl  Lige   began   reloading,  tell- 


follow  them  loo  close 
I  would  have  no  show  with  them  in  such 
thick  brush  After  reloading  he  tollowcd 
along  the  ledge,  while  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
following  their  trail  from  below,  which  was 
taking  a  direct  course  for  our  camp.  Every 
minute  or  two  I  would  look  up  to  Lige — who 
was  riow  keeping  pretty  well  out  of  sight — 
for  directions  as  to  where  and  bow  far  the 
bears  were  ahead  of  me.  A  grixzly  never 
runs  far  at  a  time,  when  he  does  run ;  and 
he  never  runs  when  he  thinks  he  is  in  close 
quarters  and  can  see  his  adversary,  and  very 
seldom  after  lie  is  wounded,  unless  it's  after 
the  fellow  who  did  it,  so  I  expected  any 
moment  to  come  onto  them. 

"When  I  had  been  so  unceremoniously 
knocked  out  of  the  way  I  didn't  have  time 
to  see  how  big  the  brute  was  but  Lige  said 
one  of  them  was  a  monster,  and  this  being 
the  case  1  didn't  propose  lo  let  him  get  away, 
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so  I  kqit  following  'em  up  pretty  close.    We 
had   got  to   within   less   than   two   hundred 
y^nis  of  the  camp  when  Lige  motioned  that 
thcgr  were  right  in  front  of  me.   While  I  was 
working  up  cautiously   Lige   raised   his   rifle 
an«.  fired.    At  the  crack  of  h^s  rifle  I  again 
heard  the  brush  snapping  and  rushed  up  to 
get  a  shot  at  them   myself.    But   the   brush 
at    tfaif   point   was   considerably   higher    than 
mj  h^ad  and  quite  thick,  so  it  was  diflicult 
to  sec  any  distance  at  all.    Lige  motioned  me 
to  oome  np  closer  to  the  cliff.    At  the  same 
tmie  Bill  Piper  rushed  out   from  the  camp, 
falling  to  know  what  was  up.    Lige  holloed  to 
him  to  get  back  out  of  sight,  that  the  bear 
was  coming  right  toward  him.    Just  at  this 
the  big  fellow  broke  into  the  open  where  our 
camp    was    located,    and    seeing    Bill    made 
straight  for  him.    Bill  drew  a  bead  on  him 
and    fired    but    failed    to    stop    him.     I    tore 
through  the  brush  as  best  I  could  and  reached 
the  open   just   in   time   to   sec    Bill    running 
around  the  rock  tent  with  a  fifteen  hundred 
pound  bear  not  more  than  ten  feet  behind  him. 
"The  two  leaning  rocks  that  formed  the  tent 
were  close  up  to  the  perpendicular  ledge,  and 
a  lot  of  other  rocks  in   falling  had  piled  up 
between  them  so  as  to  form  a  high  connec- 
tion   with    the    ledge.     Over    this    Bill    came 
scrambling  as  fast  as  he  could  and  down  the 
side   toward   me   with    the   bear   too   close   a 
second  for  BilFs  peace  of  mind.    'Go  round 
again!'    I    holloed    as    I    fired    at    the    bear's 
throat  over  Bill's  head.   My  shot  hit  him  hard 
in  the  sticking  place  and  he  half  rolled  down 
to    the    level   ground.     As    he    recovered    his 
feet  and  made  after  Bill  I  called  to  Lige  to 
look  out  for  him  as  he  came  over  again,  and 
drawing    my    revolver    rushed    up    to    close 
quarters.    In   less   time  than   it  takes  to  tell 
it  I  saw  Bill  coming  over  this  course  on  the 


second  lap.  Lige  had  reached  a  point  not 
more  than  ten  feet  from  the  hurdle  over 
which  they  were  coming  and  nearly  above 
them,  and  T  had  gained  a  rock  within  six 
feet  of  the  course.  On  account  of  the  bear 
stumbling  from  my  shot  Bill  had  gained  a 
lead  of  fully  twenty  feet,  and  the  bear, 
weakened  from  the  three  good  shots  that 
were  now  in  him,  wasn't  taking  the  hurdle 
as  clean  as  he  did  on  the  first  lap.  As  Bill 
came  over  I  called  to  him  saying:  'Keep  it 
lip  Bill!  If  you  gain  as  much  the  next  lap 
as  you  have  on  this  you'll  have  him  by  the 
tail.'  As  the  bear  appeared  Lige  caught  him 
witli  a  good  shot  from  above  in  the  neck, 
while  I,  reaching  to  within  four  feet  of  his 
car,  directed  my  fire  for  the  brain  and  he 
went  down  like  a  felled  ox,  hitting  the  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  the  rocks  with  such  a  thud 
that  further  shooting  was  unnecessary.  Billy 
however,  had  taken  my  advice  and  came  over 
the  hurdle  for  the  third  lap  with  such  a  rush 
that  he  almost  landed  on  the  dead  bear,  while 
Lige,  from  his  perch  on  the  cliff,  called  out: 
'Bill  wins  in  the  third  round;  time  one  minute 
and  twenty-seven  seconds.* " 

As  Tom  seemed  to  have  finished  his  story 
and  began  raking  in  the  ashes  again,  one  of 
the  boys  asked : 
"What  became  of  the  other  bear  ?" 
•Oh",  said  Tom,  "the  little  fellow  kept 
right  on  when  the  big  one  took  after  Bill. 
As  soon  as  Bill  had  recovered  his  wind  we  all 
three  took  his  trail  and  got  him  within  less 
than  half  a  mile  of  the  camp.  But  that's 
another  story",  he  said,  as  he  raked  another 
potato  out  of  the  fire,  "and  I'm  not  going  to 
let  this  spud  burn  for  the  sake  of  a  young 
grizzly  that  didn't  weigh  more'n  five  hundred 
pounds." 


GREATER  SAN  FRANCISCO 

FORGETTING  the  things  of  the  past. 
We  rejoice  in  the  city  resultant. 
The  clattering  hammer  and  blast, 
.\re  promising  things  more  abundant. 

— G.  T.  Meeker. 
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WHEN  THE  SALMON  WERE  ON 
THE  RIFFLES 


"  T  was  just  ;il  tlio  .-.im-  of  iii«bt 
lion     vvi-    r.-;i.-lic<l    tin-    link- 


lio;i 


of  thv  KU-.H  hills.     The 


siKht   . 


1-.-U-. 


.  fur 


III  l<'»st  fnim  Die 
st;iKi-  roiiil  l>y  u  Irail  Hint  is 
ni>i  ;ilt»Ki-ilu-r  «[  ilic  ln-st. 
Our  l);ifks   lia.l  k"'wii   lu-avy, 


.   l)<-f..i 


.-   1i;i<l 


half    nf    thi'    .lisla 


ikI  ihf  sUMin  rose 
from  our  dntii.'s  ;is  wo  swoatc-.I  nIoiiK  ;iil(i 
alisorlx-il  a  Ko.uilj-  shjiro  of  a  lliiok,  drii/liiiK 
rain.  wliii-K  fi-11  as  iIioiikIi  it  woiiltl  i-ontitiiu- 

Odci-  n-itinn  tho  i-ahin.  tli..iiRli.  l.ofori-  a 
ronniiK  I'lro,  as  wo  ilrii-<l  oiii  ami  iiihaloil  Hip 
fraKraiicc  of  luit  ooITpo  in  tlio  makiiin.  we 
forKot  (ho  .lisoomforls  of  ilio  trail,  niul 
thotinlil  only  of  our  ohanoos  cltirinK  Hio  fol- 
lowinu    .lays.       Il     was    niv    lirsl    In|.    willi 

Tom    C .    an.l    after    wo    lia.l    .liuo.l    ami 

wrro  l.nrriiriK  lol.acoo.  wi-  lio^an  f.  ox- 
cluiiiKf  ooiniclonci's.  Tlirro's  noiliiiin  like  a 
hoarty  apiu'tili'    ajijioasoil.    willi    a    noml    pipo 


tiirni'il  lo  i-ain|i  with  a  njiikoil  Imok.  \\> 
ilrcsscil  it  thai  aflrnioon.  anil  kopi  lo  the 
liro, 

Somoliinc  tlnritiK  ihac  niulu  tin-  rain 
ooasod:  hnl  tho  u-ooiIn  were  nut  altoKolhcr 
inviiiiitt  ovon  when  hronkfasi  was  linisho<1. 
aiKl  wi-  foil  wi-l  hcfiiro  wo  slarlo.l  out.  Il 
was  nearly  fotir  ..ol.uk  when  we  left  ihr 
hush,  where  the  slia.lows  were  e..mnien.iiiK 
lo  iloejien.  Uo  had  seen  iilonly  of  Simi"— 
tIro]ii>iuKH  in  Hip  Inish,  anil  half-ealen  sal- 
mon aloiijt  the  rieer,  and  were  fairly  well 
.saliAiiod  with  the  day's  Iriinip,  Several 
days  of  tho  sanio  luck,  however,  lu-uan  Hi 
lake  the  odKe  ofT  our  cnthusi.isni.  Wo  had 
every  reason  to  heliuvc  that  hoar  had  lieeii 
lishinK  altnig  the  river  each  niKhl,  allhiniKli 
we  were  niiahlo  to  h.oate  mie  of  the  hrce.l 
I.elween  tiniev      Kvklenlly  there  wore   hear 

anil  a  •[••!!  wonid  iindoiihteilly  have  nosed 
one  or  iticr.-  uiit,  linl  a  di'K  we  had  not.  fin 
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they  are  nonerally  used  ii|)  thronnh  hattliiiK 
with  the  niuKh  lioulders;  and  red  nnil  hruisrd, 
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not  in  soft  hesitating  showers,  but  in  down- 
pours, over  abundant,  numerous,  boisterous. 

The  rain  even  inserted  a  side-switch 
surprise,  too.  This  was  when  fearsome  respect 
for  drenchings  in  an  unaccustomed  climate 
forced  the  Rambler  to  forego  for  the  time 
being  all  cherished  plans  for  exploring  desert 
wilds,  and  instead,  to  stay  indoors,  and  for 
exercise  to  pace  the  broad  sheltered  patio  of 
the  Mexican  casa — which  in  reality  was  an 
unplanned  chance  for  observing  wondrous 
electric  display  of  desert  thunderstorms, 
something  new  to  a  Westerner. 

Sometimes  some  of  these  storms  were 
preceded  by  intensely  illuminated  sunset 
clouds,  which  would  fade  till  ominous  blackness 
hooded  the  sky,  and  upon  this  inky,  velvety 
curtain  the  lightning  sketched  its  instantane- 
ous cryptograms  in  realistic,  startling  and 
varied  processions.  Once  the  show  included  a 
pair  of  golden  deerhoms,  immense,  many 
prongs  and  perfect,  which  seemed  to  have 
pushed  forward  straight  through  the  darkness, 
to  blaze  but  an  instant  and  dissolve;  and  once 
a  great  barrel  of  electric  gold  hurtled  lumber- 
ingly  across  the  black  sky. 

But  with  the  coming  of  Saint  Patrick's 
Day  came  a  herald^-one  neither  heard  nor 
grasped,  yet  undeniably  omnipresent,  announc- 
ing the  departure  of  winter.  Straightway 
the  showers  disappeared ;  and  as  promptly  a 
bustling,  busy  wind  swept  the  mire  from  the 
streets  and  roads,  whisking  it  off  in  a  day 
almost,  actually  making  a  dry-shod  path  in 
twenty  hours. 

The  ashy,  drab-brown-gray  essence  of 
Tucson's  winterscape  shrank  into  insignific- 
ance before  the  advancing  courier,  the  un- 
clouded sky.  Sunshine!  To  a  tenderfoot  it 
was  a  discover}'  and  a  revealing.  Sunshine 
may  be  sunshine  the  world  over,  but  this 
was  an  air-sea  made  up  of  globules  of  living, 
palpitant  floating  gold.  Doubly  fair  it  was  with 
its  enticing  hints  of  the  springtime  secrets ;  the 
secrets  of  a  glad  rain-remembered  desert  land. 

These  days  of  gold  were  ushered  in  through 
dawns  cloudless  yet  gorgeously  marked  with 
the  desert's  peculiar  sky  scarfings  of  shrimp, 
pearl,  maroon,  ivory,  brown,  copper,  petunia — 
tints  and  combinations  with  a  lustre  as  of 
burnished  metal. 

Daybreak  and  sky  splendors  if  one  could 
view  them  free  of  housetops.  Ho,  and  away 
to   the    wilderness!     Here,   an   orange    for   a 


jug,  now  a  biscuit,  and  yes,  the  field  glass. 
A  hand  carrier  was  quickly  filled  and  the 
Rambler  hastened  to  the  burro  corral.  Docile, 
sure-footed  Pedro  was  headed  northward  out 
of  Tucson. 

"Now,  Pedro,  we'll  keep  the  road  three  or 
four  miles,  then  climb  that  spur  for  the  sky 
scene;  and  then  we'll — "  but  no,  the  heavy 
rains  had  not  opened  up  any  shining  veins, 
nor  uncovered  a  nugget-pocket,  nor  yet  a 
trace  of  ancient  doubloons.  "Oh,  well,  we've 
the  gold  of  the  morning  sky." 

Pedro  winked  a  listening  ear  and  trotted 
soberly  along,  the  while  reminded  variously 
that  the  right  of  way  was  not  entirely  free 
even  at  so  unpopular  an  hour.  Quail  fluted 
loudly  the  traveler's  coming;  magpies  in 
garrulous  flocks  jeered  and  hurled  epithets, 
resenting  this  invasion  of  their  chosen 
preserves;  *  jack  rabbits  paused — ^jack  rabbits 
so  ridiculously  big  that  they  might  easily 
have  posed  as  Pedro's  younger  brother — 
stopped  and  stared  in  mild  reproof  before 
scudding  to  covert. 

In  every  direction  there  was  cacti  and 
grease  wood,  sand  and  grit;  and  along  the 
fertile  soil  of  the  washes  bands  of  feathery, 
briery  low  mesquite  trees.  From  the  spur 
peak  the  outlook  was  far  reaching,  covering 
plain,  river  and  mountain;  and  for  fore- 
ground, the  valley  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  which 
makes  a  natural  pivot  to  a  circle  of  mountain 
ranges,  each  range  standing  for  a  point  of  the 
compass ;  and  the  whole  view  unclosing  in 
the  growing  morn  as  an  open  book. 

Against  the  westward  sky  the  '  Tucson 
mountains  were  as  a  garland  of  purple 
pansies ;  in  heightened  contrast  to  the  North- 
ward Santa  Catalinas,  which  presented 
cordons  of  jagged,  saw-tooth  peaks,  each 
peak-top  looming  over  large  and  each  an 
isle  in  a  mystic  blue  airmoat.  But  not  for 
long.  Even  at  that  moment  the  necromancer 
of  the  desert  atmosphere  was  fantastically 
recreating  the  range,  swinging  gorgeous  arras 
across  the  peaks  and  filHng  the  chasms  between 
with  azure  land ;  then  inveigling  the  sun  to 
force  the  A-shaped  cones  back  till  they  made 
a  straight  line ;  next,  to  flay  them  rank  and 
file  down  to  a  series  of  lean-to  shed  roofs; 
at  last,  with  fickle  fervor  to  level  the  roofs 
into  a  long,  low-rolling  upland  meadow, 
curbed  on  the  lower  edge  by  an  immense  red 
granite  wall — a  feature  hitherto  invisible! 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  OBSERVATIONS 


CURIOUS  ANIMAL  WEAPONS 


TklCTLV  sfieakiiiR.  the  only 
ncapoiis  of  vertehrates  arc 
Kcth.  daws,  horns  and  spurs. 
Horns  I  it  long  only  lo  the  rum- 
inants, and  the  spur  is  an  un- 
c amnion  weapon.  There  are 
many  animals  in  which  teelh 
and  claws  arc  not  suited  to  in- 
flict injury,  or  in  which  the 
proper  instincts  and  courage  to 
arc  absent,  and  these 
a  very  defenceless  state. 
In  one  sense  they  are  defenceless,  but  they 
are  in  no  worse  position  than  the  well-armed 
species,  because  they  have  either  a  protec- 
tive coloring,  or  greater  swiftness,  or  cunning 
to  assist  them  in  escaping  from  their  enemies. 
And  there  are  also  many  of  the.'^e  toothless 
and  clawless  species  which  have  been  provided 
with  other  organs  and  means  of  offence  and 
defence  out*  of  Nature's  curious  armory. 

There  is  a  decided  probability  that  such 
distinctive  weapons  as  horns,  spurs,  tusks  and 
spines  would  be  for  more  common  in  Nature 
if  the  conditions  of  life  always  remained  the 
same.  But  these  things  are  perfected  very 
slowly,  and  conditions  arc  continually  under- 
going alteration.  Climate,  soil  and  vegeta- 
tion vary ;  foes  and  rivals  diminish  or  in- 
crease; the  old  disappear,  and  others  with 
different  weapons 
their  place.  Just 
his  implements  in 
expected  attack, 
possesses  discover 
by  its  maker,  so  does  Ni 
ingenuity  exceeding  that  of  man — use  the 
means  she  hns  to  meet  all  contingencies,  and 
enable  her  creatures,  seemingly  so  ill-pro- 
vided, lo  maintain  Iheir  fight  for  life.  Natural 
selection  can  make  a  weapon  of  anything,  and 
the  mucous  secretions  which  the  largest 
species  of  wild  llama  "huanco"  or  "quanaco" 
discharges  into  the  face  of  an  adversary,  and 
the   pestilential   drops   peculiar   to   the   skunk. 
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arc  weapons  that  may  be  as  efTectual  in  de- 
fensive warfare  as  spines  or  fangs. 

No  more  remarkable  example  of  the  adap- 
tion of  structure  to  habit  exists  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom  than  that  of  the  hairy  armadillo 
(Dasypbus  I'illoius),  which  is  found  in  Ar- 
gentina and  other  South  American  countries. 
This  anima;  appears  like  a  South  American 
ant-eater  saddled  with  a  dish  cover,  .Never- 
theless, with  the  cunning  which  Nature  has 
given  it  lo  supplement  its  dciicienctes.  it  has 
discovered  in  its  bony  encumbrance  a  highly 
efficient  weapon  of  offence.  Most  Other  tooth- 
less creatures  hunt  by  daylight  and  are  in- 
sectivorous, some  feeding  only  on  ants.  They 
have  unchangeable  habits,  very  limited  intelli- 
gence, and  vanish  before  civilization.  The 
hairy  armadillo  aione  has  struck  out  a  line 
for  itself.  Like  its  fast  disappearing  con- 
geners, it  is  an  insect-eater  still,  but  does 
not,  like  them,  seek  its  food  on  the  surface 
and  in  the  ant-hill  only.  All  kinds  of  insects 
are  preyed  upon,  and  by  means  of  its  keen 
scent  it  discovers  worms  and  larvae  several 
inches  beneath  the  surface.  Its  method  ol 
taking  worms  and  grubs  resembles  that  of 
probing  birds,  for  it  throws  up  no  earth,  but 
forces  its  sharp  snout  and  wedge-shaped  head 
down  lo  the  required  depth.  While  working, 
it  probably  moves  round  in  a  circle,  for  the 
hole  which  it  makes  is  conical,  although  the 
head  of  the  animal  is  fiat.  Where  it  has 
found  a  rich  hunting-ground,  the  earth  is 
marked  by  hundreds  of  these  neat  symme- 
trical bores,  ft  is  also  an  enemy  to  ground- 
nesting  birds,  being  fond  of  eggs  and  fledg- 
lings. When  unable  to  capture  prey,  it  will 
feed  on  carrion  as  readily  as  a  wild  dog  or 
vulture,  returning  night  after  night  to  the  car- 
cass of  a  horse  or  cow  as  long  as  the  flesh 
lasts.  Failing  animal  food,  it  subsists  on  vege- 
t;ible  diet,  such  as  clover  and  grain. 

It  is.  therefore,  by  no  means  strange  that  at 
all  seasons,  and  even  when  other  animals  are 
starving,  the  hairy  armadillo  is  always  fat  and 
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vigorous.  In  the  desert  it  is  diurnal,  but  where 
man  appears  it  becomes  more  and  more  noc- 
turnal, and  in  populous  districts  does  not  go 
abroad  until  long  after  dark.  Yet  when  a  dis- 
trict becomes  thickly  settled  it  increases  in 
numbers — so  readily  does  it  adapt  itself  to  new 
conditions.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  gauchos  (natives)  should  make  this  species 
the  hero  of  many  of  their  fables,  representing 
it  as  a  versatile  creature,  exceedingly  fertile  in 
expedients,  and  duping  its  sworn  friend,  the 
fox.  in  various  ways,  just  as  "Brer  Rabbit" 
serves  the  fox  in  our  own  stories. 

The  hairy  armadillo  will,  no  doubt,  long  sur- 
vive all  the  other  armadillos,  and  for  this 
reason  it  will  have  an  ever-increasing  interest 
for  the  naturalist.  An  Argentine  cattle- 
breeder  has  given  the  following  account  of  an 
encounter  he  witnessed  between  an  armadillo 
and  a  poisonous  snake.  While  seated  on  a 
hillside  he  noticed  a  snake,  about  twenty  inches 
in  length,  lying  coiled  up  on  a  stone  five  or  six 
yards  beneath  him.  In  a  short  time  a  hairy 
armadillo  appeared  trotting  directly  toward  it. 
Apparently  the  snake  perceived  and  feared  its 
approach,  for  it  quickly  uncoiled  itself  and  be- 
gan gliding  away.  Instantly,  the  armadillo 
rushed  at  it,  and  having  placed  itself  upon  it, 
began  swaying  its  body  backward  and  forward 
with  a  regular  sawing  motion,  thus  lacerating 
its  victim  with  the  sharp,  deep-cut  edges  of  its 
bony  covering.  The  snake  struggled  to  free 
itself,  biting  savagely  at  its  aggressor,  for  its 
head  and  neck  were  disengaged.  Its  bites, 
however,  made  no  impression,  and  very  soon 
its  head  dropped,  and  when  its  enemy  removed 
its  body,  the  snake  was  dead  and  very  much 
mangled.  The  armadillo  at  once  began  its 
meal,  taking  the  tail  in  its  mouth  and  slowly 
progressing  toward  the  head;  but  when  about 
a  third  of  the  snake  still  remained  it  seemed 
satisfied,  and,  leaving  that  portion,  trotted 
away. 

Altogether,  in  its  rapacious  and  varied  habits 
this  armadillo  appears  to  have  some  points  of 
resemblance  with  the  European  hedgehog; 
and,  perhaps,  like  the  little  mammal  it  re- 
sembles, it  is  not  harmed  by  venomous  snakes. 

Cats  have  been  known  to  kill  all  the  snakes 
they  could  find,  purely  for  sport,  as  they  have 
systematically  refrained  from  eating  them. 
They  jump  nimbly  around  and  across  their 
victim,  occasionally  dealing  it  a  blow  with 
their  claws. 


The  enemies  of  the  snake  are  legion.  Bur- 
rowing owls  feed  largely  on  them;  so  do 
herons  and  storks,  killing  them  with  a  blow 
of  their  javelin  beaks,  and  swallowing  them 
whole. 

The  sulphur  tyrant-bird  picks  up  the  young 
snake  by  the  tail,  and,  flying  to  a  branch  or 
stone,  uses  it  like  a  flail  until  its  life  is  bat- 
tered out. 

In  arraying  such  a  variety  of  enemies  against 
the  snake.  Nature  has  made  ample  amends  for 
having  endowed  it  with  deadly  weapons.  In 
addition,  the  power  possessed  by  venomous 
snakes  only  seems  to  us  disproportionate;  it  is 
not  really  so,  except  in  occasional  individual 
encounters.  Venomous  snakes  are  always 
greatly  outnumbered  by  non-venomous  ones  in 
the  same  district.  The  greater  activity  of  the 
latter  accounts  for  more  in  the  result  that  the 
deadly  weapons  of  the  former. 

The  large  teguexin  lizard,  called  "iguana" 
by  South  Americans,  is  the  great  snake-killer 
Snakes  have,  in  fact,  no  more  formidable  enemy, 
for  he  is  quick  to  see,  and  swift  to  overtake 
them.  He  is  practically  invulnerable,  and  deals 
them  sudden  death  with  his  powerful  tail.  The 
country  people  in  Argentina  say  that  dogs  at- 
tacking the  iguana  are  sometimes  known  to 
have  their  legs  broken.  A  farmer  relates  that 
when  riding  after  his  cattle  not  a  hundred 
miles  from  Buenos  Ayres,  having  attached  one 
end  of  his  lasso  to  the  saddle,  he  let  the  re- 
mainder drag  along  the  ground.  After  a  time 
he  observed  a  large  iguana  apparently  asleep 
in  the  sun,  and  although  he  rode  very  close 
to  it,  it  did  not  move;  but  no  sooner  had  he 
passed  it  than  it  raised  its  head,  and  fixed  its 
attention  upon  the  many  feet  of  lasso  slowly 
trailing  along.  Suddenly  it  rushed  after  the 
rope,  and  gave  it  a  succession  of  violent  blows 
with  its  tail.  When  the  whole  of  the  lasso, 
several  yards  of  which  had  been  pounded  in 
vain,  had  been  dragged  past,  the  lizard,  with 
uplifted  head,  continued  gazing  after  it  with 
the  greatest  astonishment.  Never  had  such  a 
wonderful  snake  crossed  its  path  jefore ! 

The  toad  is  a  slow-moving  creature  that  puts 
itself  in  the  way  of  persecution;  yet,  strange 
to  say,  the  acrid  juice  which  it  exudes  when 
irritated  is  a  surer  protection  to  it  than  ven- 
omous fangs  are  to  the  deadliest  snake.  Toads 
are,  in  fact,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  only 
attacked  and  devoured  by  snakes,  lizards,  and 
by  their  own  venomous  relative,  Ccratophyrs 
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ornata,  the  "escuerzo."  It  is  possible  that  the 
cold,  sluggish  natures  of  all  these  creatures 
protect  them  against  the  toad's  secretion, 
which  would  be  poison  to  most  warm-blooded 
animals,  but  it  is  not  certain  that  all  fish  enjoy 
a  like  immunity,  for  some  marine  forms  of  life 
have  been  found  dead  ver>'  soon  after  swallow- 
ing a  toad. 

The  country  people  in  some  parts  of  South 
America  believe  that  the  milky  secretion  ex- 
uded by  the  toad  possesses  wonderful  curative 
properties.  It  is  their  invariable  specific  for 
shingles — a  painful  malady  common  among 
them — which  is  cured  by  the  application  of 
living  toads  to  the  inflamed  part.  Some 
physicians  may  laugh  at  this  cure,  but  the 
medical  profession  has  in  past  times  laughed 
at  other  remedies  used  by  the  vulgar,  which 
now  have  honorable  places  in  the  pharma- 
copoeia. More  than  two  hundred  years  «igo — 
very  ancient  times  for  South  America — ^the 
natives  of  Spanish  descent  known  as  "gauchos" 
were  in  the  habit  of  taking  the  lining  of  the 
rhea's  stomach,  dried  and  powdered,  for  dis- 
orders of  the  digestion.  This  remedy  is  still 
popular.  Science  has  now  been  converted  to 
the  layman's  opinion,  and  the  ostrich  hunter 
now  makes  a  double  profit,  one  from  the 
feathers,  and  the  other  from  the  dried  stom- 
achs, which  he  sells  to  the  pharmacists  of  the 
capitals  cf  the  various  South  American  coun- 
tries. 

The  Ccratof>hrys  ontata  referred  to  as  ven- 
omous, docs  not  possess  teeth  specially  adapted 
to  inject  poison  into  the  veins,  like  those  of  a 
serpent.  It  is  a  curious  creature,  known  as 
"escuerzo"  in  the  vernacular,  and,  although 
beautiful  in  color,  it  is  most  unattractive  in 
form.  The  skin  is  of  a  brilliant  green,  with 
chocolate-colored  patches,  oval  in  shape,  and 
symmetrically  disposed.  The  lips  are  bright 
yellow,  the  cavernous  mouth  pale  flesh  color, 
the  throat  and  under-surfacc  dull  white.  The 
body  is  lumpy,  and  about  the  size  of  a  large 
man's  fist.  The  eyes,  placed  on  the  summit 
of  a  disproportionately  large  head,  arc  em- 
bedded in  horn-like  protuberances,  capable  of 
being  elevated  or  depressed  at  pleasure.  When 
this  toad  is  undisturbed,  the  eyes,  which  are 
of  a  pale  j^old  color,  iook  out  as  from  a  couple 
of  watch  towers,  but  when  touched  on  the 
head  or  menaced,  the  i>rominencvs  sink  down 
to  a  level  with  the  head,  closing  the  eyes  com- 
pletely, and  giving  the  creature  the  appearance 
of   being   eyeless.     The   upper   jaw   is   armed 


with  minute  teeth,  and  there  are  two  teeth  in 
the  center  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  jaw  being  armed  with  two 
very  sharp-edged'  bony  plates.  In  place  of  a 
tongue,  it  has  a  round  muscular  projection, 
with  a  rough  flat  disc  the  size  of  a  fifty-cent 
piece. 

This  creature  is  common  all  over  the  vast 
treeless  plains  called  pampas.  In  the  breed- 
ing season  both  sexes  congregate  in  pools, 
and  anybody  who  has  ever  heard  them  cannot 
help  remembering  their  extraordinary  vocal 
powers,  which  they  exercise  at  night.  The 
performance  in  no  way  resembles  the  series 
of  sounds  uttered  by  most  batrachians.  The 
notes  are  long,  as  of  a  wind  instrument,  not 
unmelodious,  and  so  powerful  as  to  make 
themselves  heard  distinctly  a  mile  off  on  still 
evenings.  After  the  amorous  period  these 
toads  retire  to  moist  places  and  remain  in- 
active, buried  just  deep  enough  to  leave  the 
broad  green  back  on  a  level  with  the  surface, 
and  it  is  then  far  from  easy  to  detect  them. 
In  this  position  they  will  wait  for  their  prey — 
frogs,  toads  and  birds.  Often  they  capture 
and  attempt  to  swallow  things  too  large  for 
them,  a  mistake  made  by  snakes.  In  very  wet 
seasons  they  sometimes  come  around  houses 
and  lie  in  wait  for  chickens  or  ducklings.  In 
disposition  they  are  flerce,  savagely  biting  at 
anything  that  comes  near  to  them;  and  when 
they  bite  they  hang  on  with  the  tenacity  of  a 
bull-dog,  poisoning  the  blood  with  their 
glandular  secretions.  When  teased,  the  escu- 
erzo swells  itself  to  such  an  extent  that  one 
expects  to  see  it  burst.  It  follows  its  tor- 
mentor al)Out  with  slow  awkward  leaps,  the 
great  mouth  wide  open,  emitting  incessantly 
a  harsh  croaking  sound. 

Natives  have  been  bitten  by  the  escuerzo. 
In  one  case  a  gaucho  sat  down  on  the  grass, 
and  dropping  his  hand  at  his  side,  had  it 
seized,  and  only  freed  himself  by  using  his 
hunting  knife  to  force  open  the  toad's  mouth. 
He  washed  and  bandaged  the  wound,  and  no 
bad  result  followed:  but  the  consequences  may 
be  diilercnt  when  the  animal  cannot  be  shaken 
off.  for  horses  have  been  found  dead  with  the 
vicious  toad,  also  dead,  having  its  jaws  tightly 
closed,  hanging  on  to  the  skin  of  the  unfor- 
tunate quadrupeds.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  Ccnitophyrs  ormito  at  times  destroys 
itself  in  its  savage  attacks  by  an  inability  to 
let  go  at  will. 


if 

STALKING  THE  INDIAN 
BLACK  BUCK 

* 

TFI.OPE!  the  very  name  runs; 
nay.  gallops.  Swiftest  among 
tliL'  fleet-footed  (ribe,  the  ante- 
lopes from  a  hunting  point  of 
view  is  king  above  all  that  wear 
hnn.s.  What  if  he  does  not 
c:)rry  such  a  magnificent  tiara  as 
the  anllered  stag?  With  the 
true  sportsmen  it  is  not  the 
trophy  that  counts,  but  the  sport. 
And  to  stalk  this  aiert  and  wary  animal  is  no 
slight  test  of  a  hunter's  skill  and  endurance. 

Africa  is  the  native  land  of  the  greatesl 
number  of  species.  Springbok,  steinbok,  klip- 
springer,  and  a  score  besides  of  Dutch  appella- 
tives attest  this.  Time  was  when  the  veldt 
swarmed  with  antelope,  as  did  some  of  our 
Western  prairies  before  the  days  of  the  maga- 
zine rifle.  Nowadays  India  perhaps  affords  the 
best  antelope  hunting ;  and  in  the  black  buck, 
Antilope  cervicapra,  it  possesses  the  most  hand- 
some specimen  of  the  genus.  Probably  no 
other  animal  in  the  peninsula  provides  so  much 
all  round  sport.  The  kaia  hiran,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  vernacular,  is  first  kill  for  the  new  rifle 
of  the  latest  joined  subaltern;  it  is  venison  for 
the  pot  of  the  government  official  traveling 
his  rounds  in  the  country  districts.  It  is 
hunted  afoot  or  on  horseback,  with  rifle  and 
hound,  or  in  some  native  stales  with  trained 
leopards. 

These  antelope  are  so  plentiful  that  there 
are  few  up-country  stations  in  Bengal  where 
the  sport  cannot  be  enjoyed.  In  the  great 
plains  that  surround  Agra  and  Delhi,  in  the 
sporting  district  of  the  Central  Provinces,  part 
jungle,  part  arable  land,  they  run  in  large 
herds.  Passengers  by  train  on  the  great  trunk 
line  between  Bomliay  and  Allahabad  often  catch 
sight  of  them,  feeding  in  the  fields  that  border 
the  track. 

Favorable  circumstances  and  their  own 
habits  account  for  their  numbers.  Black  buck 
are  not  denizens  of  the  forest.  They  live  and 
breed  in  cultivated  land ;  and  their  juicy  venison 


is  fatted  on  millet  and  wheat,  pulse  and  herbs. 
The  farther  from  the  jungle  the  more  secure 
they  are  from  the  predatory  felines,  from  the 
equally  dangerous  still  hunt  of  the  wild  red 
dogs;  and  the  greater  their  increase.  Man 
counts  for  little  as  a  check.  For  the  natives 
of  India,  like  the  Filipinos,  are  not  allowed  to 
carry  arms  without  a  license,  which  is  rarely 
granted.  To  protect  their  crops,  the  farmers 
erect  machans,  or  thatched  platforms  sup- 
ported by  stout  posts.  Squatting  on  these  they 
shout  and  rattle  sticks,  but  their  uproar  has  no 
more  effect  on  the  marauders  than  the  re- 
gathering  street-crowd.  The  antelope  merely 
move  on.  They  have  learned  to  look  with  in- 
difference on  the  dark-skinned  man  in  the 
turban  and  loincloth.  But  they  fear  the  white 
man  in  the  sun  helmet,  especially  when  he 
carries  a  long  gleaming  tube  in  his  hand. 

To  get  the  best  stalking,  therefore,  it  is  ad- 
visable to  leave  the  station  many  miles  behind, 
especially  if  it  is  a  cantonment  with  barrsclu. 
For  Thomas  Atkins  in  India  is  a  man  of  con- 
siderable leisure  in  the  piping  times  of  peace. 
He  has  a  Thursday  off  every  week,  as  well  as 
Sundays.  If  he  owns  a  Winchester  or  can  get 
permission  to  take  his  regulation  rifle  alield, 
Mulvaney  is  very  apt  (o  hike  off  to  the  coun- 
try with  Ortheris  in  quest  of  a  tat  buck.  So 
the  herds  within  easy  distance  of  barracks  get 
wild  and  scary,  even  if  Ibcy  do  not  quit  the 
neighborhood  for  safer  feeding  grounds. 

The  hunting  season  for  antelope  covers  the 
pleasantest  part  of  the  Indian  year,  the  winter 
and  early  spring.  Grain  is  sown  as  soon  as 
the  fields  have  dried  out  after  the  cessation  of 
the  monsoon  rains  in  September.  By  mid- 
winter the  wheat  affords  some  cover  to  the 
stalker.  As  the  crops  grow  the  chances  in 
favor  of  a  successful  hunt  increase,  till  the 
April  harvesting  reduces  the  fields  to  naked 
stubble.  Then  not  only  is  the  wary  buck  diffi- 
cult to  approach,  but  there  is  some  danger  in 
shooting  with  a  long-range  modern  rifle.     For 
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black,  an  elderly  patriarch,  and  behind  him 
troop  the  does  of  his  harem,  about  thirty  m 
number. 

Taking  a  rupee  from  my  pocket.  I  cover  it 
with  one  hand.  Jones  whispers  "Heads!"  and 
wins  the  toss.  Cramping  his  long  frame  into 
position  for  shooting,  he  carefully  arranges 
the  Lyman-Beach  sights  on  his  magazine  rifle. 
With  this  weapon  I  have  seen  him  make  very 
pretty  practice  at  the  butts,  where  he  is  in- 
structor in  musketry,  but  with  moving  targets 
he  has  had  little  practice. 

When  the  white  on  the  buck's  muzzle  be- 
comes plain  to  our  eyes,  he  comes  to  a  dead 
stop,  head  up  and  horns  carried  well  back. 
Jones  hesitates — and  loses  that  chance.  For 
the  wary  animal,  scenting  danger,  now  moves 
obliquely  away  from  our  position,  and  this 
change  of  front  brings  a  couple  of  does  into 
line  between  the  rifle  and  the  buck.  By  the 
time  the  leader  is  again  uncovered,  he  is  much 
farther  away.  Jones  fires,  and  the  stampede 
which  takes  place  is  a  spectacle.  Away  fleet 
the  antelope,  leaping  stiff-legged  high  into 
the  air,  as  if  they  were  taking  high  fences. 
Bounding  and  dashing  away,  they  soon  become 
mere  specks  of  brown  against  the  distant 
green.  And  the  black  buck  is  with  them,  in 
spite  of  accurate  combination  sights, 

"Damn  those  does."  complains  Jones,  as  if 
the  fault  was  theirs.  But  covering  of  the  buck 
by  the  herd  is  one  of  those  tantalizing  incidents 
that  throw  a  man's  nerves  out  of  gear.  Jones 
had  failed  to  allow  for  the  increase  in  distance 

With  field-glasses  we  can  make  out  the 
antelope.  They  have  stopped  running.  Drop- 
ping again  into  the  dry  ditch,  which  meanders 
out  in  their  direction  and  whose  bushy  margin 
will  hide  our  movements,  we  advance  quickly 
over  its  sandy  bed.  At  a  point  where  a  dam 
crosses  it.  to  aivcrt  water  in  the  rainy  season 
to  a  rice-field.  I  climb  up  to  prospect. 

Not  three  hundred  yards  away  there  projects 
above  the  jagged  line  of  wheat  blades  a  pair 
of  black  horns.  Jones  of  course  feels  sure 
that  it  must  be  his  l)uck.  wounded ;  hut  from 
the  speed  with  which  the  animal  galloped  off, 
I  have  my  doubts.  If  alone,  it  is  prol)ably  a 
wounded  buck,  but  a  second  cautious  peep  re- 
veals the  twitching  ears  of  numerous  does. 
They  are  feeding  on  ground  at  a  lower  level 
than  the  bank  on  which  we  are  lying,  and  their 
full  number  is  concealed  by  a  line  of  hog- 
backed  hummocks.     How  to  get  a  sight  on  the 


buck  without  being  discovered  by  those  sen- 
tinels is  a  difl^cult  problem. 

However,  it  is  my  turn,  and  keeping  those 
low  mounds  between  me  and  the  herd,  I  ad- 
vance cautiously  in  a  doubled-up  posture. 
The  going  is  bad,  rough  sun-cracked  adobe. 
But  my  manoeuvres  draw  the  gaze  of  the 
ever  watchful  does.  For  a  second  they  stand 
with  pricked  ears,  and  a  look  of  innocent 
curiosity  in  their  full  brown  eyes.  But  they 
have  never  seen  a  field  worker  moving  in 
such  a  queer  way,  and  they  show  their  alarm 
by  shifting  to  and  fro.  These  movements 
bring  the  buck  to  his  knees,  and  the  instant  he 
stands  erect  I  fire.  The  thud  that  followed 
told  that  the  bullet  had  struck  flesh    Habet! 

Yes,  I  score  first  blood.  But  the  animal  that 
lies  quivering  on  the  ground  is  dun-colored, 
and  for  a  moment  I  am  horror-struck  with  the 
idea  that  I  have  slaughtered  a  doe.  However, 
it  has  horns,  thank  goodness,  if  short  ones. 
It  is  a  young  buck,  slender  and  graceful  as  a 
female.  He  must  have  been  standing  behind 
his  senior,  but  lower  down,  and  my  aim  was 
too  low.  So  the  result  of  my  stalk  was  no 
better  than  that  of  a  partridge-shooter's  blaze 
into  the  brown  for  something  to  drop. 

Now  it  was  Jones'  turn  to  chaflF.  "Why 
didn't  you  kill  the  black  buck,  old  man?"  he 
cries.  "You  have  shot  at  the  crow  and  bagged 
the  pigeon."  Hosain  attends  to  the  butcher 
business,  repeating  the  sacred  formula,  "In" the 
name  of  the  Prophet,  etc.,"  before  he  cuts  the 
animal's  throat.  After  this  ceremony,  which 
is  called  the  halal,  the  meat  is  fit  for  an  ortho- 
dox Mussulman  to  eat.  Then  he  disembowels 
the  carcass  and,  reserving  the  liver,  which  is  a 
tid-bit.  loaves  the  entrails  to  the  kites  and  jack- 
als. There  is  an  adjutant,  too,  in  the  corner  of 
the  field,  a  big  stork  with  the  bulk  of  an  ostrich, 
and  his  long  bill  will  soon  be  making  sausage- 
meat  of  the  leavings.  A  couple  of  coolies,  who 
have  left  their  work  to  see  the  sport,  are 
given  charge  of  the  venison  for  conveyance  to 
the  village. 

The  next  hour  was  spent  in  vain  manoeuvres. 
The  herd  had  ])roken  up,  as  usual  when  thor- 
oughly scared;  and  the  old  buck,  now  followed 
by  only  six  females,  was  too  wary  to  get 
within  range.  But  it  was  now  past  noon,  and 
although  the  day  was  of  the  average  winter 
mildness,  we  were  both  warm  and  tired  with 
our  exertions.  However  keen  a  hunter  may 
be.  it  is  always  good  poHcy  to  lay  off  for  an 
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hurried  aim  across  his  path.  The  distance  was 
not  great  and  there  was  the  sound  of  a  hit; 
but  the  buck  did  not  drop  and  was  lost  to  sight 
among  the  bushes.  There  was  nothing  for  it 
but  to  follow  his  trail.  Takmg  with  me  a 
coolie  who  had  come  with  us  from  the  grove, 
and  leaving  the  others  to  their  own  devices,  I 
set  out  on  a  stern  chase. 

That  is  proverbially  a  long  one ;  in  this  case 
it  promised  to  be  particularly  so.  With  a 
Rampur  dog,  which  is  half  greyhound,  a 
wounded  buck  can  be  speedily  run  down.  But 
a  man  on  foot  must  pursue  Fabian  tactics. 
His  best  plan  is  to  imitate  the  slinking  jackal, 
to  follow  slowly  and  cautiously,  allowing  the 
wounded  animal  to  lie  down  in  fancied  se- 
curity. If  he  presses  on  at  first,  it  will  run 
even  on  three  legs  at  a  speed  that  will  defy 
pursuit. 

Where  the  buck  had  disappeared,  there  was 
blood  on  the  stony  ground.  The  barely  per- 
ceptible trail  pointed  in  the  direction  of  level 
fields  which  stretched  away  interminably  west- 
wards, broken  here  and  there  by  tree-crested 
mounds,  marking  the  sites  of  villages,  and  di- 
virsified  by  ponds  margined  by  reeds.  Al- 
though the  half-grown  wheat  afforded  little 
cover,  there  were  many  places  where  a 
wounded  animal  could  hide  unseen.  The 
task  before  us  seemed  a  hopeless  one. 

But  my  coolie  was  an  intelligent  man  who 
knew  the  habits  of  the  kala  hiran,  and  what 
was  better,  knew  every  inch  of  the  country. 
Soon  after  we  got  down  into  the  fields,  his 
■sharp  eyes  spotted  the  tell-tale  horns. 
"Bahut  lumbal  sahib,"  said  he.  "Very  long," 
that  meant.  They  were  a  pair  worth  toil- 
ing for,  and  not  to  be  gained  without  sweat. 
For  the  vigilan.  animal  was  not  to  be 
caught  napping.  Off  he  trotted,  before  I 
could  get  close  enough  to  put  in  a  sure,  fin- 
ishing shot.  However,  we  kept  him  in 
sight;  and  for  the  rest — patience. 

To  tell  all  the  incidents  of  the  chase  of 
those  elusive  horns  would  weary  the  reader. 
We  made  winding,  zig-zag  tracks,  now 
groping  in  the  bed  of  a  nullah,  now  plash- 
ing through  the  border  of  a  marsh,  scaring 
the  wild  fowl  which  hovered  in  dark  circles 
overhead.  At  one  time  the  buck  headed  for 
a  small  village,  and  we  hoped  he  would  be 
stalled  up  somewhere  among  the  fences, 
but  the  barking  of  the  pariah  dogs  scared 
him  off.     Another  time  I  made  sure  of  him. 


as  I  thought,  standing  stock-still  as  if  afraid 
to  advance  farther.  Two  shots  in  quick  suc- 
cession brought  the  animal  down.  But 
there  were  two  Richmonds  in  the  field;  the 
dead  buck  was  not  the  one  we  had  been 
chasing.  The  latter,  disturbed  by  the  shots, 
rose  stiffly  out  of  a  shady  nook  not  fifty 
yards  away.  And  at  that  precise  moment 
my  magazine  was  empty. 

The  end  of  this  circuitous  chase  came 
most  unexpectedly.  My  back  was  beginning 
to  ache  with  three  hours  of  stooping  and 
dodging,  when  the  green  fields  came  to  an 
end  against  a  wide  strip  of  bare  land  with 
trees  beyond.  It  was  getting  late  now,  and 
once  across  this  ground  the  buck  would 
probably  be  lost.  Out  he  trotted  into  the 
open  a  long  way  ahead,  and  now  I  could 
see  that  his  legs  were  unhurt.  Their  free 
action  seemed  to  bid  us  a  defiant  good-by; 
but  the  buck  never  got  across  that  space. 
For  a  road  ran  there;  and  along  it  came 
stalking  a  tall,  supercilious  camel,  drawing 
a  great  two-storied  cage  on  wheels.  This 
strange  vehicle  was  the  Sanger  camel-dak, 
and  its  iron  bars  were  meant  to  protect  the 
passengers  from  attacks  by  tigers  at  night. 
The  huge  lumbering  prison  on  wheels  terri- 
fied the  buck,  and  he  turned  back.  My 
coolie  was  out  of  sight,  attending  to  the  last 
kill.  I  had  thrown  myself  flat  in  the  wheat, 
and  the  long-chased  animal  passed  near 
enough  for  me  to  give  him  the  finishingr 
shot. 

My  first  bullet  had  penetrated  the  lunges; 
yet  so  disabled  he  had  led  us  many  weary 
miles.  But  the  sportsman  who  is  too  lazy 
to  follow  a  wounded  animal,  and  put  him  to 
a  merciful  end,  is  unworthy  of  the  name. 
And  the  buck  amply  rewarded  the  labor  he 
had  cost.  The  horns,  black  as  jet,  and  cm- 
bossed  with  separate  close-set  rings,  meas- 
ured twenty-five  inches.  The  hide  was  vel- 
vet-black, all  but  the  belly  and  lower  chest, 
which  were  white.  It  was  an  unusually 
fine  specimen  of  a  full-grown  black  ante- 
lope. 

Dispatching  the  coolie  to  the  next  village 
to  bring  a  conveyance,  I  kept  watch  on  the 
dead  buck.  Jackals  and  hyenas  would  soon 
be  prowling,  for  evening  was  drawing  on. 
.•\n  Indian  day  closes  very  tranquilly  in  the 
settled  peace  of  the  fine,  dry  winter  months. 
The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  turn  to  golden 
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Naomi  Pines  pricked  the  siilille,  fading  blue 
overhead,  already  so  full  of  mantlings  and 
faint  shadows  of  "ihe  gloaming."  Eastward, 
beyond  the  Water-gap,  an  early  and  full  moon 
pushed  a  coppery  crest  out  of  the  horizon's 
rim  many  miles  down  the  I^ciaware  valley. 
Above  her  yellow  lamp,  Jupiter  showed  as  a 
pole,  tiny  point  ot  light.  Westward,  and  over 
the  doiens  of  crests  and  pinnacles,  mazes  of 
dreamy  rainfall  were  mottled  in  dying  sun- 
shine also  caught  aii<l  held  in  ''thunder-heads," 
— clouds  with  chasms,  tunnels,  shoulders  and 
ravines  inhabited  by  fire  swiftly  thinning  to 
pearl  and  mauve.  Around,  the  retiring  of 
dark  hills  shadowed  by  darker  woods  in  which 
the    gloom    and    coolness    gathered    for    their 

Wisps  of  smoke  curled  from  the  back- 
log; spruces  and  alders  shut  in  the  httle 
Tunkhannock  river  whose  bickerings  were 
answering  the  wind  in  the  tops  of  the  pines. 
The  mountain  was  at  its  best. — Poeono,  or 
llie  "Sky  Land,"  named  by  the  Shu'waiis  or 
original  people  who  were  driven  from  it  by 
the  Lenni  I.cn.ipe  Indians, 

Max    had    swallowed    the    camp    supper    of 


tea,  trout,  eggs,  bacon  and  biscuits  that 
Shamokin  Sam  knew  how  to  cook  »u  well. 
1!e  lighted  a  bulldog  pipe  ana  leaned  back 
against  the  dead  pine-stub  at  the  right  comer 
of  the  tent-front,  and  looked  long  into  the 
firc^ frowning,  smoking  furiously  in  silence. 
.\s  he  placed  his  hand  against  the  left  side 
of  his  brown-drilling  wammus,  1  could  hear 
the  crackling  of  the  letter  in  its  inside  pocket, 
and  which  had  been  handed  to  him  by 
"S'hainokc"  an  hour  ago  after  a  walk  of  four 
miles  and  back,  "out"  to  Summit  Siding  post- 

What  obsessed  Max?  Usually  mild-man- 
nered, quiet,  courteous,  and  full  of  poetic 
feeling  when  among  such  scenes,  here  he  was 
shaking  his  fist  at  nothing  as  he  rose,  walked 
aroimd  the  two  big  hemlocks  ten  teec  ttvray, 
and  came  back,  seating  htmseli  m  exactly  the 
some  spot  .ind  staring  into  the  lire. 

I  suspected  that  a  story  was  coming,  and 
experimented    with    a   question: 

"Who  is  the  woman  in  it?" 

Surprise  glowed  through  his  half-shut 
eyelids  as  he  seemed  to  drawl  his  answer  to 
control   feeling. 

"Man."  he  protested,  "I  can't  tell  you,  now. 
But  I  shall  know,  soon.  Meanwhile,  and  for 
years,  my  mind  is  full  of  haunts;  the  world  is 
fdlcd  with  them.  Hear  the  water  chuckle, 
vibrant  with  voices  talking  while  it  slips  along 
in  the  dark.  Don't  real  wind-fairies  call  and 
sigh  in  the  fragrant  branches  of  these  old, 
solemn  jiines?  The  idealists  say  this  world 
is  not  real :  but  1  know  that  many  of  its 
unrealities  are  facts.  O  laugh,  till  your 
cheeks  crack.  I  want  to  impress  on  you  with 
utmost  emphasis  th.it  it  would  not  surprise 
me  to  sec  her  taking  form  out  of  that  moon- 
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his  rage  and  asked  *Tonnere!     Dat  tarn  hoi 
bears  tink  'e  was  me,  heinf 

"And  there  is  heredity-thought-and-mem- 
ory  transmission !  I  trace  my  lineage  back 
to  Normandy;  all  my  ancestors  had  blue  eyes 
and  black  hair  that  became  prematurely  gray. 
I  detest  some  fruits,  am  lefthanded,  and  al- 
ways sleep  best  with  my  head  to  the  east. 
So  with  my  father,  grandfather,  and  his 
father.  We  all  have  had  big  feet, — loolc  at 
them  brogans !  Yes,  and  high-cheek  bones ; 
we  live  long  lives,  are  fighters,  make  money, 
and  are  always  in  business  fox  ourselves, 
and  never  on  a  salary.  Now,  why  is  it  im- 
probable that  such  forefathers  have  not 
branded  my  brain  with  their  qualities,  ac- 
tivities, hates,  loves  and  memories f  Why 
do  I  glance  in  half-fear  over  my  shoulder 
back  over  a  lonesome  road  at  night,  almost 
knowing  that  I  shall  see  a  frightful  fiend? 
Because  some  of  my  fool  ancestors  did  that 
when  the  world  was  younger, — just  as  a  dog 
petted  and  pampered  by  some  woman  turns 
around  two  or  three  times  on  a  floor  before 
he  lies  down  for  a  sleep.  All  dogs  do  that, 
years  of  training  have  not  stopped  it  be- 
cause their  dog  ancestors  slept  in  grass  and 
weeds  and  turned  around  to  make  a  better 
bed.  Prescience  of  ancestral  existence  is 
what  every  dog  spells  by  such  turnings.  No, 
sir;  this  is  not  a  mere  theory,  but  a  condi- 
tion recognized  and  wondered  at  for  centuries, 
— as  far  back  at  least  as  when  Joseph  looked 
ahead,  and  dreamed  that  the  sun,  moon  and 
eleven  stars  made  a  bow  to  his  sheaf.  Bud- 
dha speaks  of  ancestral  memories.  So  do 
Lessing.  Herder,  Fichte,  Leibnitz,  Schopen- 
haur  and  Shelley.    Wordsworth  declared  that. 
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*     our   life's   star 
Hath   elsewhere    had    its    betting, 
And   Cometh    from   afar 
Not    in    entire    forgetfulness." 

"I  tell  you  that  something  in  the  family 
blood  transmits  to  descendents  crude  rem- 
nants of  ancestral  memories." 

He  glared  at  me  in  challenge. 

"Go  on ;  this  is  great !"  I  coaxed.  "Glad 
you  skipped  the  lady." 

"She  is  not  skipped.  Heaven  forbid!  I 
want  to  fairly  jar  you  with  these  facts,  so 
you  will  understand  what  follows.  Hereditary 
memories  of  scenes  must  be  a  store  of  tiny 
photographs  in  our  brain-cells,  and  trans- 
mitted  by   some   subtle   processes   of   physical 


structure  of  our  nerves  of  impression  and 
sense:  blurred  pictures,  but  sometimes  legible 
consciousness, — a  burgeon  (that's  a  good 
word,  Fred)  of  sub-consciousness.  But 
enough ;  I  know  you  concur — ^and  now  for  my 
story.  Shamoke,  fresh  cigars,  and  two  more 
bottles  of  beer,  for  I  have  talked  myself  dry, 
although  this  is  anything  but  a  dry  subject. 
We  will  try  to  view  these  mysteries  from  a 
concrete  standpoint.  Have  a  light  off  this 
piece  of  birch  bark.  I'm  glad  the  moon  is 
rising  clear;  its  reflected  light  from  those 
rapids  is  just  what  I  need  as  I  talk.  It  will 
rain  tomorrow;  hear  that  owl  hooting,  "Who 
are  you?"  Blessed  if  I  shouldn't  like  to  know 
myself.  Are  you  seated  comfortably?  I  do 
not  want  to  be  interrupted.  That  spring  is 
great  for  cooling  the  beer.     Now  we're  off. 

"In  June,  1889,  when  a  boy  of  sixteen,  I 
left  New  York  for  a  camp  already  established 
or  pitched  here  at  what  we  now  call  Shamoke 
Pool.  I  had  never  seen  this  stream.  Man, 
but  it  was  hot  at  Hoboken  depot,  where  I  ate 
deviled  crabs.*  On  the  Pullman  I  drank  two 
bottles  of  cold  ale ;  for  the  Jersey  water  in  the 
coolers  was  full  of  ammonia  from  the  melting 
ice.  The  ale  went  to  my  head ;  in  an  hour  we 
were  a  thousand  feet  above  tidewater  and 
passing  Lake  Hopatcong;  and  the  grateful 
coolness  made  me  sleep. 

"And  I  dreamed  of  being  at  a  pool  on  a 
trout-stream,  and  was  fishing,  —  wading 
amongst  rocks,  brush,  ferns  and  logs.  There 
were  clusters  of  stream-side  flowers,  foliage, 
stumbling  shadows  shaped  unlike  the  objects 
casting  them,  glades  and  little  ravines  with 
floors  mottled  by  patches  of  sunlight,  and  coil- 
ing roots  running  from  the  insteps  of  the 
spruces  and  pines  to  where  little  earth-kettles 
of  cold  water  were  boiling  below  cascades,-* 
opaque  with  air-bubbles  frisking  in  a  riot  of 
glancing,  aquamarine  hues.  Yes — ^you  mean 
interrogation  point — I  caught  little  dream  trout 
with  little  dream  flies  from  little  dream  pools. 
I  even  built  a  tiny  fire,  dressed  and  roasted 
four  of  the  fish,  and  was  eating  them  with 
one  sandwich,  and  water  from  a  spring.  Wild? 
Beautiful?  Say,  that  place  was  all  right. 
There  was  even  a  little  rainbow  standing  in 
the  mist  that  rose  from  that  cascade.  Through 
it  I  saw,  fishing  in  it,  a  curly-haired  girl  of 
about  twelve  years.  She  was  a  peach,  brown- 
cheeked,  and  with  smiles  and  dimples  fit  to 
drive    a    college    lad    crazy.      I    was    reading 


Moore,  and  called  her  a  peri  at  once,  I  got 
my  chance  lo  speak  lo  her,  for  she  hooked  a 
decent  trout,  and  1  ii<^ed  my  landing-net  and 
got  that  fish  ashore.  She  and  her  father  had 
a  tent  not  twenty  rods  above  that  pool.  He 
said  he  knew  my  folks;  and  many'a  the  sup- 
per I  helped  to  supply  and  cat  there  while  that 
dry-as-dust  old  naturalist  studied  birds,  ferns, 
mosses  and  water-alg^e,  and  I  stared  at  the 
jirl.  He  liked  me  because  I  was  a  good  lis- 
tener.— or  51'craed  lo  be.  And  I  wore  out  my 
shoes  bringing  him  "specimens,"  Yet  all  the 
time  I  knew  it  was  all  a  dream,  she  told  me 


it  was,  and  that  she  v 
"When  the  parting  ■ 
time  we  would  actually 
no  dream.  !  tried  to  kis 
blessed  if  I  couldn't  sei 
her!  As  her  wraith  vanished  the  confounded 
poner  on  that  Pullman  shook  me  and  growied, 
porier-like,  "Boss,  only  ten  minutes  from  your 


s  dreaming,  too, 

me  she  said  that  some 
E,  and  it  would  be 
■,  and  she  faded, — 
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that   night    I    lay   on   the   spruce 


boughs  and  wondered— hoped  that  deviled 
crabs  and  ale  would  always  be  available  on  my 
trips  to  the  stream.  The  next  morning  the 
guide  showed  me  this  very  pool,  and  by  noon 
1  had  fished  down  stream  about  two  miles, 
past  Camp  Wallace  to  Long  Point.  As  I  went 
around  that  bend  there,  just  above  the  Lower 
Glen,  there  were  the  cascade  and  pool,  the 
rocks,  trees,  logs  and  ferns  that  I  had  teen  in 
my  dream  I  And  this  was  my  first  visit  to  the 
Tunkhannock !  Man.  I  looked  long  for  the 
girl,  and  even  called  to  her  until  that  guide 
swore  I  was  crazy.  No,  sir,  !  had  never  been 
to  that  pool  before :  yet  I  was  sure  I  had 
visited  it,  somchour  and  somewhere,  even  be- 
fore I  dreamed  of  it,  and  of  her. 

"Well,  1  stopped  fishing,  sulked  in  silence, 
found  the  clusters  of  fern-plumes  that  her 
father  sttidied  for  weeks.  That  evening  at 
supper  I  casually  asked  the  other  boys  if  any 
girls  lished  on  this  stream.  Had  they  noticed 
a  girl  wearing  rubber  wading-boots.  and  who 
wiire  a  cap  above  curls  thai  fluffed  around  a 
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brown,  freckled  face  with  turned-up  nose? 
Say!  Maybe  I  was  not  chaffed!  During  the 
vacations  of  the  five  next  summers,  my  com- 
rade pirates  bothered  me  with  their  eternal 
query :   'Found  that  girl  yet  ?' 

"No,  sir,  the  deviled  crabs  and  ale  may  have 
been  vital  for  a  start,  but  I  dreamed  of  her 
when  I  hungered  for  food  as  well  as  for  her, 
my  Little  Sunshine,  the  Rainbow-Spirit  of  the 
Tunkhannock.  And  in  my  dreams  she  had 
grown  much  taller  and  handsomer.  Grown 
full  of  mischievous  teasing,  and  the  delightful, 
shy  self-consciousness  that  told  of  her  knowl- 
edge that  I  loved  her.  Her  father  would 
smile  at  me  in  a  way  that  meant  satirical 
amusement;  but  I  could  not  batter  him, — he 
was  too  big,  and  her  father. 

"I  left  college  and  got  busy  with  life's  bat- 
tles. How  grand  they  are  to  a  fellow  fresh 
at  the  game  I  Xo  vacations  now, — too  busy ! 
But  the  dreams  of  her  went  on.  And  how  I 
loved  that  stream !  Then  came  the  banquet 
of  the  Campers'  Club  at  Sherry's,  and  my 
rambling  talk  of  how  I  almost  worshiped  the 
Tunkhannock  stream,  where,  in  June,  great 
thickets  of  thorn-bushes  made  the  banks  of 
the  Lower  Glen  a  mass  of  flower-snow ;  how 
each  thorn-blossom  would  have  its  own  dew- 
drop  about  three  o'clock  each  morning,  and 
each  dewdrop  had  caught  and  was  holding  its 
own  Httlc  glint  of  moonlight.  I  did  not  tell 
of  the  girl,  of  that  cool  fragrance,  nor  how  I 
felt  the  stream  sometimes  missed  me,  but 
knew  I  would  return,  and  was  practicing  its 
music  for  me  along  those  pebbled  banks.  But, 
man,  my  heart  was  in  that  talk.  When  I  sat 
down  I  was  astounded  to  find  half  those 
diners  wiping  their  eyes  with  their  handker- 
chiefs. An  editor  asked  me  to  try  and  write 
out  some  of  that  'speech'  for  him.  Why  it 
was  only  a  simplest  kind  of  little  talk ;  but  I 
fixed  it  up,  and  he  published  it. 

"It  had  set  me  crazy  to  go  and  camp  again 
on  that  pool,  and  to  eat  more  dream-food  at 
Hoboken.  1  went,  and  was  tenting  under 
those  hemlocks,  drank  nothing  stronger  than 
coffee,  and  ate  only  trout,  eggs,  bacon,  and 
bread  and  butter.  Shamoke  had  become  cook, 
and  would  watch  me,  laugh,  and  say,  "Mr. 
Watson,  you  act  like  a  man  in  love."  I  con- 
curred inwardly;  but,  confound  it,  I  was  in 
love  with  a  phantom !  I  dreamed  of  her  every 
time  I  slept,  and  she  was  a  glorious  woman 
now.     She  often  told  me  that  I   should  actu- 


ally meet  her  the  following  summer.  That  is 
this  summer.  Will  she  be  a  dream,  or  her 
very  own  self? 

"Last  Christmas  I  opened  a  magazine  pub- 
lished on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  found  some 
verses  about  the  Tunkhannock  with  whole 
lines  and  phrases  from  my  talk  at  the  banquet. 
That  poetry  was  signed  'S.'  I  sent  it  and  a 
copy  of  my  'speech'  to  the  editor,  and  com- 
plained that  *S.  was  stealing  my  *ideas.'  He 
answered  that  I  should  complain  to  'S.'  direct. 
And  I  asked  Mr.  'S.'  what  he  meant  by  it  all? 
My!  The  reply  saturated  me  with  chagrin. 
It  was  from  the  woman  writer  of  the  rhymes! 
She  said  I  must  be  the  boy  and  man  she  had 
dreamed  about !    She  lived  up  in  Vermont. 

"Wasn't  that  a  how-de-do?  I  begged  for  an 
interview  if  only  to  sue  for  pardon,  and  her 
icy  reply  was  awful  to  bear.  But  there  was  a 
dear  little  postscript.  She  and  her  father 
would  actually  camp  on  the  Tunkhannock 
when  the  thorn-flowers  were  in  whitest  blos- 
som,— say  about  the  8th  *of  June.  This  letter 
that  you  heard  crackling  is  her  confirmation ; 
both  are  up  there  now!  And  now  you  know 
why  I  brought  two  of  my  best  suits  of  clothes, 
and  a  clawhammer  coat — ^the  Mount  Pocono 
Hotel  and  its  dances  are  only  four  miles 
away.  But  what  tears  me  is  her  saying  that 
she  will  know  me  instantly  by  my  limp.  Never 
saw  me  limp,  did  you?  But  my  great-grand- 
father got  a  ball  in  his  knee  at  a  duel  over 
in  Touraine  two  centuries  ago,  and  he  limped. 
Poor  soul,  gone  to  his  grave — and  yet  I  am 

jealous  of  him!" 

•      •      • 

I  saw  their  meeting.  It  was  only  a  hand- 
shake, and  "Max!"  and  "Sunshine!"  That 
night  I  left  for  New  York,  knowing  I  would 
be  dc  trap  and  Max  an  awful  bore,  making 
me  a  target  for  ravings  about  her.  She  was 
not  pretty,  was  brown  and  freckled,  with  a 
nose  rather  retrousse.  But  her  voice  and 
manner  were  perfection,  and  the  dimples,  blue 
eyes  and  red-^old  hair  were  enough  to  lure 
and  hold  a  less  impressionable  fellow  than 
Max. 

That  was  last  summer.  Max  and  I  are 
camping  now,  with  our  wives.  I  am  writing 
this  up  on  the  Tunkhannock,  my  desk  being  a 
pine-board  table.  I  have  to  use  the  light  of 
the  camp-fire  in  writing,  my  seat  is  uncom- 
fortably warm  from  it.  Little,  startled  gushes 
and    laughing    hurries    of    the    rapids    mingle 
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with  the  low  drone  of  the  cascade  and  till  the 
tems.  1  see  that  Max  and  wife  are  very 
happy;  but  I  am  disenchanted.  He  is  a  master 
of  fabrication  I  His  Sunshine  tells  my  wife 
that  she  was  engaged  to  Max  ntarly  three 
years  before  she  married  him,  and  met  liim  in 
Scranton  during  two  years  before  they  were 
engaged;  and  thai  he  had  an  awful  penchant 
iat  talking  to  her  about  ancestral  memories, 
and  the  transmigration  of  souls  I 

Worse,  Shamoke  has  hung  his  head  and 
told  me  with  shame  that  after  f  "cured"  his 
wife's  "roomatii"  he  just  had  to  tell  me  about 
that  camp-fire  story ;  that  he  had  often  seen 
Max  and  Sunshine  driving  together  along  the 
banks  of  the   Susquehanna   long  prior   to   the 


that  he  kept  my  camp  and 
cooked  for  me;  and  that  Max  had  bribed  him 
just  hefore  that  final  camp  supper, — gave  him 
a  pound  of  navy  plug  and  a  bottle  of  whisky 
tor  a  promise  that  Shamoke  would  not 
"squeal",  but  would  let  him  "josh  old  Fred" 
and  say  nothing. 

And  yet  that  story  has  waked  a  world  of 
iinerest  and  fanciful  conjecture  in  me.  May 
not  much  of  its  unreality  have  been  true? 
Certainly  that  query  must  have  been  con- 
sidered by  Max  himself.  Besides,  some  of 
its  incidents  had  been  duplicated  in  my  own 
dreams,— another  story  that  Max  will  i 


r  told. 
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FOR  A  NON-SALE  LAW. 

In  the  name  of  the  People  of  California  we  de- 
mand at  the  hands  of  oar  Legrifllatare,  at  its  next 
■easion,  the  enactment  and  embodiment  in  onr  nme 
law  of  a  statatory  clanHe  prohibit fnir  the  sale  in 
this  State  of  any  game  bird  of  any  deMriotion  what- 
soever, and  flxinsT  a  com menita  rate  penalty  for  any 
Tlolation  thereof. 


A  FOREGONE  CONCLUSION 

THAT  the  decent  sportsmen  of  this  State 
■  will  be  routed,  horse,  foot  and  dragoons, 
in  the  fight  for  consistent  game  protective 
legislation  at  the  present  assembly,  is  ap- 
parent to  all  who  are  conversant  with  the 
slipshod  and  puerile  methods  employed  by 
them  in  a  struggle  concededly  demanding  hard 
strenuous  man's  work  instead  of  old  maid 
verbosities  and  school-boy  heroics. 

Politics  is  always  a  dirty  business,  and  this 
year  the  muck  is  heaped  unusually  high  at 
Sacramento.  It  is  an  axiom  that  one  has  to 
fight  the  devil  with  fire  if  any  hope  of  winning 
be  entertained.  While  we  do  not  endorse  the 
accepted  policy  of  "any  means  to  a  good  end" 
it  seems  a  great  pity  to  let  the  good  work  of 
years  be  practically  undone,  and  the  virtue  of 
our  great  cause  be  shamefully  prostituted  by 
a  cheap  contemptible  cheque  of  grabsters  and 
grafters,  who  by  the  exigencies  of  rotten 
politics  are  suffered  to  permanently  attach 
themselves  like  leeches  to  the  public  teat, 
draining  the  very  life  blood  of  our  common 


weal,  and  insolently  scoffing  at  the  remote  con- 
tingency of  their  being  shaken  oflF. 

Conceding  that  ante-election  promises  are 
m^de  only  to  be  broken,  there  must  yet  be 
some  way  by  which  we  could  assure  the  break 
to  be  even  and  equitable.  If  this  way  demands 
the  use  of  money  to  counterbalance  the  "sack** 
factor  so  eflFectually  introduced  by  the  opposi- 
tion, in  the  name  of  the  cause  let  us  use  it! 
Not  in  the  way  of  bribery,  buying  votes,  etc., 
but  in  its  legitimate  employment  to  prove  and 
make  public  the  facts  of  the  rascality  of  the 
vampires  who  have  so  long  battened  upon 
the  State's  patronage,  and  otherwise  assist  in 
their  prompt  elimination.  And  let  it  be 
distinctly  understood,  en  passant,  that  this 
must  be  real,  not  stage  money  (like  that  so 
volubly  and  officiously  pledged  by  certain 
strong-lunged  reform  shouters  whose  final 
accomplishment  stopped  just  short  of  even 
writing  "phoney"  checks,)  but  good  coin  of 
the  realm  that  can  pay  for  legal  and  other 
service  necessary  to  the  bringing  of  these 
rascals  to  book — coin  paid  in  advance! 

Logically  it  would  appear  that  the  proper 
and  best  remedy  of  these  evils  lies  in  the 
ballot,  which  the  sovereign  American  citizen 
is  popularly  supposed  to  use  with  wonderful 
intelligence  and  effect.  But  appearances  are 
proverbially  deceitful  and  all  reliance  on  them 
will  fail.  The  most  blatant  reform  squawker 
will  meekly  submit  to  having  his  nose  ringed 
by  party  bosses  and  led  up,  on  election  day, 
to  the  common  trough,  where  he  takes  his 
medicine  in  commendable  resignation  as  a 
good  party-ridden  nonentity  should.  And 
even  if  by  chance  he  should  assert  himself 
and  deirand  pledges  of  his  candidate,  he 
gets  nothing  more  in  the  end  than  if  his 
machine-made  representative  had  been  abso- 
lutely unpledged ;  for  the  aforesaid  representa- 
tive, being  in  a  dirty  business,  gets  consistent- 
ly defiled — and  then  his  personal  necessities 
demand,  besides,  that  he  finger  around  a  bit 
in  the  muck  pile  to  balance  his  ledger. 

To  hark  back  to  our  muttons,  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  we  are  going  to  be  thrown 
down  at  Sacramento — and  it  is  largely  if  not 
altogether  our  own  fault.  For  with  an  in- 
discretion and  utter  lack  of  politic  wisdom, 
more  compatible  with  the  twittc.ings  of  a  mob 
of  old  women  at  a  tea-fight  than  the  calm- 
sensed  deliberation  of  full  grown  men  in 
earnest  convention,  the  sportsmen  of  this 
St;/-   have  allowr  J  themrelves  to  b^  trapped 
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-»  a  campaign  of  personal  animosities,  a 
narrow  and  constricted  condition  which  always 
^'.r.'atf  its  own  ends.  Our  fight  to  be  success- 
/dI  must  be  along  broader  lines  than  those 
employed  at  Monterey.  We  admit  that  it  was 
an  almost  irresistible  provocation  to  tell  the 
truth  and  shame  the  devil  when  so  favor- 
able a  chance  offered,  but  we  should  have 
remembered  that  our  scarification  of  him  only 
strengthened  his  resentment  and  forearmed 
him  by  letting  him  know  of  our  intentions. 
Naturally  he  proceeded  to  fortify  himself  and 
consolidated  his  forces,  while  we  seemingly 
expended  all  our  energies  in  making  aerial 
pyrotechnics — and  let  it  go  at  that!  We  were 
so  exhausted  by  our  virtuous  indignation  that 
we  not  only  showed  df)wn  our  hands,  but 
apathetically  let  him  stack  the  cards  on  us 
in  a  subsequent  deal.  Totally  lacking  in 
organization,  the  great  wave  of  protest — once 
so  seemingly  overwhelming — resolved  itself 
into  harmless  individual  drops  which  trickled 
oflF  our  sleek  opponent's  back  and  made  only 
a  vacuous  puddle  at  his  feet,  a  puddle  so 
shallow  that  to  the  ability  of  an  accomplished 
mire  dabbler  it  was  not  even  a  noticeable  in- 
cident. 

And  now  let  us  look  the  situation  squarely 
in  the  face.  Up  to  the  present  writing  we 
arc  licked — good  and  plenty.  Unless  some 
miracle  intervenes  we  will  get  nothing  better 
than  a  contemptuously  thrown  sop  of  a  re- 
duced bag  limit — which  under  the  obtaining 
Commission's  misadministration  will  only  act 
as  a  hardship  upon  the  decent  sportsmen  and 
will  in  nowise  interfere  with  the  rapacious 
commission  men  and  their  horde  of  market- 
hunting  game  violators. 

This,  together  with  a  license  law — wOiich 
under  the  present  rcf^ime  will  result  in 
only  an  enormous  financial  strengthening 
of  their  power  to  avoid  prosecutions 
of  favored  law  breakers,  and  a  prob- 
able extravagant  expenditure  of  the  people's 
money  in  the  furtherance  of  chimerical 
schemes  for  the  propagation  of — well,  say 
anything  but  private  graft.  Already  we  are 
cognizant  of  bills  introduced  for  the  e<;tablish- 
ment  of  hatcheries  of  double-headed,  three 
striped  bass  and  two-tailed  gold-fluked  salmon, 
that  are  warranted  to  get  caught  every  time 
in  the  illegally  small-meshed  nets  whose  use 
this  side  of  the  Three  Brothers  is  illegally 
sanctioned   by   the   powers   that  be — and   that 


are  to  be  for  the  next  Gubernatorial  term  if 
report  says  true.  And  what  are  we  going  to  do 
al>out  it?  Absolutely  nothing,  for  we  have  let 
the  appointed  time  of  our  opportunity  go  by. 

One  thing  alone  is  left  to  us.  and  this  we 
should  lose  no  time  in  accomplishing:  If 
the  present  chief  deputy  of  the  State 
I^'isli  Commission  is  retained  in  office — and 
there  is  every  reasonable  belief  that  such  will 
be  the  case — we  can  have  no  hope  that  prose- 
cutions of  certain  law  violators  will  be  made. 
Therefore  it  is  up  to  the  clean  sportsmen  of 
this  State  to  organize  and  act  independently 
of  the  Gmnnission  in  the  prosecution  of  law- 
breakers, and  to  this  end  we  suggest  the 
raising  of  a  fund  with  which  to  employ  the 
services  of  a  competent  and  honest  lawyer  to 
represent  us  in  this  work.  So,  only,  can  the 
guilty  be  brought  to  book. 

Western  Field  stands  ready  to  head  such  a 
subscription  list  with  a  substantial  sum.  Who 
is  with  us? 


A  USELESS  COMPLICATION 

lUST  as  we  are  about  to  go  to  press  we 
^  learn  that  some  well-intentioned  but 
ill-advised  friend  of  game  protection  at 
Sacramento  has  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  the  creation  of  a  Chief  State  Game 
Wardenship,  the  idea  being  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  interests  of  game  are  being  disas- 
trously subordinated  to  those  of  the  fish 
by  the  present  Fish  Commission,  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  to  take  the  game  interests 
out  of  the  Commission's  hands  entirely 
and  have  them  looked  after  by  a  special 
and  separate  set  of  officials. 

We  hope  that  this  bill  will  be  defeated. 
It  would  only  serve  to  complicate  matters, 
increase  the  expense  and  lead  to  a  clash 
of  authority  and  other  disastrous  conflic- 
tions  with  the  Fish  Commission.  All  the 
authority  and  jurisdiction  over  game  and 
fish  logically  should  be  centered  in  one 
body.  It  would  be  far  better  to  abolish 
the  State  Fish  Commission  entirely  and 
substitute  in  its  stead  a  regular  State  Game 
Wardenship,  the  same  as  all  other  advanced 
States  have  done;  but  if  the  Fish  Com- 
mission is  to  be  retained,  let  it  handle  the 
whole  matter  in  issue.  Do  not  imperil 
our  cause  by  hatching  up  new  complica- 
tions; we  have  enough  and  more  of  them 
now,  Heaven  knows,  than  we  can  success- 
fully meet. 
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Organized  May  26,  1900 


President. 
H.    T.     Payne,    725    Baker    Street,    San    Francisco. 

Vice-Presidents. 
C.   L.   Powell,  Pleasanton ;   Dr.   I.  W.  Hays,  Grass 
Valley:  A.  S.  Nichols.  Sierraville;  H.  W.  Keller,  Los 
Angeles,  and  Chase  Littlejohn,  Redwood  City. 

Executive  Committee — C.  W.  Hibbard,  San  Fran- 
cisco; W.  W.  Richards,  Oakland;  A.  M.  Harker,  San 
Jose;  Frank  H.  Mayer,  San  Francisco,  and  J.  H. 
Schumacher,  Los  Angeles. 

Membership  Committee — E.  A.  Mocker,  Capitola; 
W.  C.  Correll,  Riverside,  and  R.  H.  Kelly,  Santa 
Cruz. 

Committee  on  Legislation — H.  W.  Keller,  C.  W. 
Hibbard,  J.  B.  Hauer,  A.  R.  Orr,  and  W.  Scott  Way. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 

E.    A.    Mocker,    1316    Hayes    Street. 

County  Associations — Their  Secretaries  and  Ad- 
dresses : 

Alameda  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Ass'n 
— A.    L.    Henry,    Sec.-Trcas.,    Livermore,    Cal. 

Alturas — R.  A.   Laird,  Sec,  Alturas,  Cal. 

Angels — Walter    Try  on.    Sec,    Angels    Camp,    Cal. 

Arroyo  Grande — S.  Clevenger,  Sec,  Arroyo 
Grande,    Cal. 

Auburn — E.   .\.    Francis,   Sec,   Auburn,   Cal. 

Boulder   Creek — J.    H.   Aran,   Sec,    Boulder   Creek, 

Cal. 

Audulx.m  Society  of  California — W.  Scott  Way, 
Sec,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

California  Ro<l  and  Gun  Club  Association,  316 
Mills    Building,   San    Francisco,    Cal. 

Chico, ,  Sec,  Chico,  Cal. 

Cloverdale — C.    H.    Smith,    Sec,    Cloverdale,    Cal. 

Colusa — S.   J.   Gilmour,   Sec,   Colusa,   Cal. 

Corning — Mason  Case,   Sec,  Corning,  Cal. 

Covelo — H.   W.   Scliutlcr,   Sec,   Covelo,   Cal. 

Deer  Creek — Jos.  Mitchell,  Sec,  Hot  Springs,  Cal. 

Fort   Bragg — Thos.    Burns,   Sec.,   Fort    Bragg,   Cal. 

Fresno — D.    Dismukcs,    Sec,    Fresno,    Cal. 

Grass    Valley — John    Mulroy,    Sec,    Grass    Valley, 

Cal. 

Healdsburg  F.  and  G.  P.  .\ss'n — J.  IL  Kruse, 
Secretary,   Healdsburg. 

Hollister— Wm.   Higby,  Sec,  Hollister,  Cal. 
Humboldt — Julius    Janssen,    Sec,    Humboldt.    Cal. 
Jackson — O.   H.    Reichling.   Sec,  Jackson,   Cal. 
Kdseyville— Chas.  H.  Pugh.  Sec,  Kelseyville,  Cal. 
Kern    County — E.    F.    Pueschel,    Sec,    Bakersfield, 

Cd. 

Kinft    County — S.     S.     Mullins,     Sec.     Hanford. 

CaL 


Lakeport — B.    F.    Mclntyre.    Sec.    Lakeport,    Cal. 

Laytonville — ^J.   G.   Dill,   Sec,   Laytonville,   Cal. 

Lodi — Greer  McDonald,  Sec,   Lodi,  Cal. 

Lompoc — W.   R.  Smith,  Sec,   Lompoc.  Cal. 

Los  Angeles — L.   Herzog,  Sec,   Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Madera — ^Joe    Bancroft,    Sec,    Madera.    Cal. 

Marysville — R.    B.    Boyd,    Sec,    Marysville,    Cal. 

Mendocino  City — O.  L.  Stanley,  Sec,  Mendocino 
City,   Cal. 

Mohawk  Valley  F.  and  G.  P.  Association — Fred 
King,   Sec-Treas.,   Cleo,   Plumas  County. 

Monterey  County  Fish  and  Game  Protective  Ass'n 
— B.   Ramsey,   Sec,    Monterey. 

Napa— W.  West,  Sec,  Napa,  Cal. 

Nevada  City — Fred  C.  Brown,  Sec,  Nevada  City, 
Cal. 

Oroville— G.    T.    Graham.   Sec.    Oroville,    Cal. 

Oxnard — Roy  B.  Witman,  Sec.  Oxnard,  Cal. 

Paso  Robles— T.  W.  Henry,  Sec,  Paso  Robles. 
Cal. 

Petaluma — Jos.  Steiger,  Sec,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

Pescadero — C.  J.   Cobum,   Sec,   Pescadero,  Cal. 

Porterville — G.    R.    Lumley.   Sec,   Porterville,   Cal. 

Quincy — T.    F.    Spooner,    Sec,    Quincy,    Cal. 

Red    Bluff— W.    F.    Luning,   Sec,   Red    Bluff.    Cal. 

Redding— Dr.    B.    F.    Belt,   Sec,   Redding,   Cal. 

Redlands — Robert    Leith,    Sec,    Redlands.    Cal. 

Redwood  City — C.  Littlejohn.  Sec,  Redwood  City, 
Cal. 

Riverside — ^Joe   Shields,   Sec,   Riverside,   Cal. 

San  Andreas — Will  A.  Dower,  Sec,  San  Andreas, 
Cal. 

San  Rafael — H.  E.  Robertson,  Sec,  San  Rafael, 
Cal. 

Santa  Ana — J.   W.   Carlyle,   Sec.  Santa  Ana,   Cal. 

Santa  Barbara — E.  C.  Tallant*  Sec,  Santa  Bar- 
bra,    Cal. 

San  Bernardino— F.  C.  Moore,  Sec,  San  Bernar- 
dino,  Cal. 

Santa  Clara — J.   H.   Faull,  Sec,  San  Jose,   Cal. 

Santa   Cruz — R.   Miller,   Sec,   Santa  Cruz,   Cal. 

San    Diego— A.    D.   Jordan,   Sec,  San   Diego,   Cal. 

San  Francisco  Fly  Casting  Club — F.  W.  Brother- 
ton,  Sec,  29  Wells  Fargo  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

Sanger — H.  C.   Coblentz,  Sec,  Sanger.  Cal. 

Santa  Marie — L.  J.  Morris,  Sec,  Santa  Marie, 
Cal. 

Santa  Rosa — Miles  Peerman,  Sec,  Santa  Rosa, 
Cal. 

San  Luis  Obispo — H.  C.  Knight,  Sec,  San  Luis 
Obis|)o,    Cal. 

Salinas — J.    J.    Kelley,    Sec,    Salinas,    Cal. 

Selma — J.    J.    Vanderburg,    Sec,    Selma,    Cal. 

Sierra— Dr.    S.    H.    Crow,    Sec,    Sierraville,    Cal. 

Sierra  Co.,  F.  and  G.  Association — F.  B.  Sparks, 
Sec,   Loyalton,   Cal. 

Siskiyou — W.    \.   Sharp,   Sec,   Sisson,   Cal. 

Santa  Paula — Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  Santa  Paula, 
Cal. 

Sacramento  County — A.  Hertzey,  Sec,  Sacramen- 
to. Cal. 

Sonura — J.   A.    Van   Harlingen,   Sec,   Sonora,   CaL 

Stockton — R.   L.   Quisenberry,  Sec,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Susanvillc — R.    M.    KanKin,    Sec,    Susanville,    Cal. 

Sutter  Creek — L.  F.  Stinson,  Sec,  Three  Rivers, 
Cal. 

Truckce  River  F.  and  G.  Ass'n — F.  M.  Rutherford, 
Truckce,    Cal. 

Ukiah — Sara    D.    Paxton,    Sec,    Ukiah,    Cal. 

Vallejo— J.    V.    O'Hara.    Sec.    Vallejo,    Cal. 

Ventura — M.    E.    V.    Bogart,    Sec,    Ventura,    Cal. 

Visalia — Thomas   A.    Chaten,   Sec,   Visalia,    Cal. 

Watsonville— Ed    Winkle,    Sec,    Watsonville,    Cal. 

Willits— Chester    Ware,    Sec,    Willits,    Cal. 

Woodland— W.   F.  Huston,  Sec,  Woodland,  Cal. 

West    Berkeley— Charles   Hadlan,   Sec,   West   Ber 
keley.    Cal. 

Yreka— F.  E.  Autenreith,  Sec,  Yreka,  Cal 


POLO 


The  rreliminity  pulu  Rim»  nm  li.-l.l  m,  |-Fhrii.iry 
;iu  and  22ni.  and  iht  Anal  niDtcli  -n  Vrbe\aty  .'4ih. 
un  the  iKila  ficldi  of  Krant'i-i  J.  ('ar..bn.  at  ■'l'r.>^~ 
■«)r»."     nurliniame,    and    of    C.    \V,    TUrk.    at    "Kl 

Palotnar."    San    <l[al«.    aUimalrU-,      The    rar.>-    k 

pUcc  on  Ffbroary  2Jr.l,  on  Clinrirs  W.  riBrk\  prli^ir 
track  of  ii(  ftirlongl.  Many  ..f  llir  ini><t  ii>.1al>lr 
pltTCTi  of  Ccniral  and  nonthvrn  (.'alifi-riiia  l..nk  yan 

pin  of  the  Stit«  bcinf  Ihc  kwiis  ••(  ihc  Califuriiui 
Polo  and  Ponr  Racinx  AHOciation.  »hich  .Irfravc.l 
the  coit  of  tran«i>o nation  of  Hit-  i>.>1o  jiid  r.-iciiiK 
poniei  from  the  south  anil  hack,  Ihc  frrit  ;.ti.I  m.-iIiHiik 
of  llic   ponin  and  the  Iiaii-.|<or1;ilion   <<[   ih.'   i.Uy.'v 


lired   for 


led  I.'  <l 


of   n 


.  huviiiii  liciKht  rri 
tatt.  of  Ihc  California  l'..lo  nn.l  r..iiy  Kjiinn  A 
cialion  or  of  (he  Soulhrrn  ('alir..rnia  r..l.>  an<l  [' 
Racinf  Auocbllon,  »rrr  c1iKiM<'  i'lid  iLiiic" 
having  the  ccniAcates  wcrt.-  iut'..Miri.|  and  .'I'riirk. 
r-  iian  MatEo. 

Km  was  a  "Debuianie  <"iip."  - 1  of  a  inilr.  f,ir  mai 

fnindi  b«n(  a11o»i-'l  for  c^i.'lt  <in;ir:i'r'im'1i  Ih 
U  hand*  2  inrhw.  The  tr-.j.hy  »,i>  itp^hioI  !■> 
A.  DriKnlt.  Tlic  Kcm.l  r.ic,-  wa*  fi-r  the  -1:1 
Cup,"  presented  Uy  (tiidulrh  Sjinvkrh,  f..r  EnlJ.'A 

for  each  half-inch  uudrr  14  Iiands  J  iiK-hi-s:  dMa 


The  il 


II  the  I 


for    the    "Ladies'    Plale."    f..r    ponifs    ■i..iiiin;.tf.i    1. 

for  each    't-inch  under    M   hand*  2   imhr*:  di>taii» 
Ihree-eiihlht  of  a  mile. 

The  lady  who  nominateii  the  ainner  received 
fold  bracelet;  the  lady  whn  nominated  Iht  s«on 
reccired  a  gold  )>ruoch.  and  the  rider  of  the  winnin 


.   M.  Tobi.,;  lop  weight   165  pounds;  I 
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Crttry,  F-.  J.  Tol 
Ctttpigny-     i 

knavn  in  Cil 
bun   Onb    It 


r=pl:.m   d.^ 

J^<^umif^.  >ny  horw  to  be  )o 

five  dnilars  »sb. 

he  Hurling. 

riders  allowfd  wven   pound 

The  fir.1  event  on   Ma,c 

steepl«ha»e 

hjlf  1  mile;  top  oeighl  ISO 

jnwM  old  ant]  under  lo  be  for  ponies  14 
■nd  under.     Gallnwiri  to  be  fgur  yev, 
■nd   M  hudi  and  under.      In  wci|h(- forme 
run  and  in   nllD"*r  racei,  leven  poundi  ' 
loHd  for  neb  half  inch  under  Ihe  standard; 
IS  receive  15  poundi  additional,  unlets  all  lli< 
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\  polo 


igible  II 


certified  by  ihe  Pr«id< 
CapUia  of  ibe  club  of  which  hi>  owner  ii  a 
la  bi*e  pUred  on  at  least  live  separate  oecai 
rttnUr  EBmei  and  lo  be  a  bona  Eile  polo  pon 


issued  prior  lo  October  25lh.  1905.  by  recoKniied 
Palo  Clubs  or  Pony  Racing  Associations,  or  memben 
of  Ihe  Southern  (.'alifornia  Polo  and  Pony  Racini 
Association,  will  be  accepted.  In  fuiure,  the  only 
ceriilicilet  that  will  be  accepted  will  be  those  issued 
by  Ine  Califomia  I'olo  and  Pony  Racing  Association. 


It  (bat 


asured 


with  ibiies  on  si 


OMAR,  THE  BACHELOR 


GIVE  me  my  pipe,  my  magaiine.  my  dog. 
Throw  on  the  cheerinR  fire  anolUer  log 


Aye,  ofl  have  I  beheld  n 
Give  of  his  bc*t  as  errini 
White  she— ■weel  creature 


orked  him  to  Ihe  end. 


THE   PACIFIC  COAST  FIELD  TRIALS 

Kupnrtfd  hy  Hahrv  T.   I'avse 


■^HE  twenty-fourth  annual  trials 
of  the  Pacific  Co.nst  I'ield 
Trials  Club  was  held  at  IJak- 
ersfield  on  January  21-24  in- 
clusive. With  the  exception 
of  a  heavy  fog  that  delayed 
the  starting  of  the  dogs  for 
the  first  three  luorniiii^s,  all 
conditions  were  exceedingly 
favorable  for  a  successful 
meeting.  Last  year's  bounteous  rains  had 
produced  an  abundance  of  fiue  cover  every- 
where, something  that  has  been  usually 
lacking  on  these  grounds  for  many  years 
past.  The  copious  rains  of  the  present  sea- 
son had  washed  all  the  summer's  accumu- 
lation of  dust  from  the  brush  and  weeds 
and  left  the  ground  moist  and  cool.  Never 
in  the  history  of  the  club  have  all  conditions 
been  so  favorable,  and  never  in  the  history 
of  the  dub  have  the  handlers  turned  down 
such  a  lot  of  wild,  unbroken,  disobedient. 
bolting  rabbit- chasers  as  at  this  meetini;. 
This  was  not  only  the  ca.se  in  the  derby, 
but  nearly  as  bad  in  the  all-age.  It  is  be- 
yond my  understanding!  how  handlers  can 
have  the  temerity — or  po.ssibly  I  had  better 
use  the  slang  word  "cheek '"^to  start  »iucli  a 
lot  of  wild  rabbit-chasing  bolters  in  any 
Stake.  The  derby  \v;is  won  hy  a  bright  little 
ten-months-old  puiiiiy.  who^e  tender  ajjje 
had  fortunately  prevented  the  same  amount 
of  handliugC?)  her  older  compi'titors  had 
received.  In  the  all-age  the  behavior  of 
most  of  the  dugs  was  a  sad  commentary  on 
the  ability,  or  industry,  of  the  men  whii 
were  supposed  to  have  broken  them.  The 
handler  of  a  dog  that  never  .sees  a  rabbit 
oftener  than  once  a  week  may  be  c.tcuseil 


for  his  dog's  chasing,  but  there  is  no  excuse 
for  dogs  that  have  been  worked  on  the 
Kern  County  grounds  where  they  see  fifty 
or  mure  birds  every  day. 

The  judges  for  the  derby  were:  C.  N. 
Post.  H.  L.  Betten  and  T.  J-  A.  Tiedeman. 
For  the  all-age:  H.  L.  Betten,  T.  J.  A. 
Tiedeman  and  J.  W.  i-'lynn ;  and  for  the 
members'  stake:  H.  L.  Betten,  T  J.  A. 
Tiedeman  and  H.  \V.  Keller.  The  decisions 
in  all  stakes  gave  general  satisfaction.  They 
erred,  however,  in  their  interpretation  of  rule 
nine,  which  means  that  a  dog  must  be  pres- 
ent to  start  within  twenty  minutes  from  the 
time  he  is  called,  and  not  that  a  dog  may 
be  absent  from  the  course  and  away  from 
the  control  of  his  handler  and  the  other  dog 
be  licld  for  twenty  minutes  to  wa 
return.  A  dog  oft  the  course  i 
competition,  and  if  not  in  hand  ' 
dercd  up  he  is  out  of  the  stake. 
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■m   Daniels— John— The  lirst   brace  cast 

n  the  derby  was  \V.  B.  Coutts'  pointer 


dog,  Dan  Daniels,  handled  by  owner,  and 
Dr.  S.  A.  Barber's  pointer  dog,  John,  han- 
dled by  Carlisle.  They  were  put  down  at 
10:30  and  went  away  with  a  rush.  Omside 
of  their  ability  to  race  wildly  over  the  coun- 
try they  showed  but  little  merit,  flushing  a 
bevy  without  paying  any  attention  to  the 
birds.  -  They  were  on  a  pretty  piece  of 
cover  and  should  have  done  nice  work  and 
plenty  of  it.  Instead  of  this  they  repeatedly 
flushed  where  points  should  have  been 
made.  Dan  at  last  secured  a  point  on  a 
crippled  bird  which  he  caught  and  brought 
to  his  handler.  The  heat  was  a  very  dis- 
appointing one. 

Dock — Sadie  B. — Near  the  same  grounds 
Mr.  Phillips'  pointer  dog,  Dock,  handled  by 
Carlisle,  and  W.  H.  Keller's  English  setter  hitch, 
Sadie  B.,  handled  by  Dodge,  were  cast  off. 
This  brace  treated  the  spectators  to  a  fine 
exhibition  of  rabbit  chasing  in  which  the 
I  good  deal  of  grit  in  the 
length  of  time  they  followed  the  animal. 
Dock  was  the  lirst  to  return  and  soon  went 
into  a  small  bevy  and  flushed  them.  When 
Sadie  got  hack,  which  was  some  time  after 
Dock's  return,  feeling  that  she  had  outdone 
the  dog  in  the  rabbit  chase,  concluded  to 
do  him  up  in  the  little  matter  of  flushing 
birds.     But  in  this  she  was  too  ambitious, 


for  at  the  close  of  the  thirty  r 
score  stood  about  even.  Dock  showed  the 
better  speed  and  possibly  the  greater  de- 
sire to  hunt.  With  a  little  intelligent  train- 
ing he  may  develop  into  quite  a  good  dog. 
Colton  —  Lemonade  —  Howard  Smith's 
pointer  dog,  Colton,  handled  by  Babeock, 
and  J.  E.  Terry's  English  setter  bitch.  Lem- 
onade, handled  by  Fred  Coutts,  were  the 
next  brace  down.  Colton  ranged  much  the 
widest  at  hrsl  and  showed  the  greater  speed, 
but  during  the  latter  part  of  the  heat  he 
slowed  down  a  great  deal  and  was  rather  in- 
clined to  potter  in  his  work,  while  the  little 
bitch  finished  strong.  In  point  work  they 
were  about  even,  neither  doing  anything  of 
merit.  The  bitch  made  one  point,  but  after 
a  moment's  hesitation  she  flushed  the  bird 
in  a  very  deliberate  manner.  Colton  made 
one  point  some  distance  from  where  three 
or  four  birds  were  seen  to  settle,  it  took 
B.ibcock  quite  a  while  to  find  the  birds, 
the  position  of  the 
'hcther  be  was  pointing  them  c 


/un  with  a  good  long  chase  after  a  rabbit. 
On  her  return  she  pointed  just  as  the  bird 
flushed,  but  she  held  her  point  on  another 
that  remained  behind.  Tiburon  then  se* 
cured  three  points,  on  the  last  of  which  she 
was  quite  unsteady.  Ventura  is  a  wide 
ranger  and  very  tiuick  on  scattered  birds, 
merry  in  her  work  but  lacking  in  style.  Ti- 
buron, a  puppy  but  ten  months  old,  handled 
her  birds  well  and  showed  better  in  style  of 
going  and  on  point. 

Sensation — Carmen — Elmer  Cox's  Eng- 
lish setter  bitch,  Sensation,  handled  by  W. 
B.  Coutts.  and  Victor  Caglieri's  English  set- 
ter bitch,  Carmen,  handled  by  Lucas,  were 
next  cast  off.  Carmen,  a  fast,  stylish  and 
merry  going  little  bitch,  soon  jumped  a  rab- 
bit and  was  lost  to  her  handler  for  over  ten 
minutes,  the  other  bitch  being  held  up  until 
her  return.  When  she  was  gotten  back  she  at 
onCjB  began  some  very  snappy  work,  scoring 
three  good  points,  to  one  of  which  she  was 
badly  unsteady,  and  which  ended  her  good 
behavior,  for  she  then  went  Into  a  small 
bevy  and  flushed  them  one  at  a  time.  Sen- 
sation is  built  on  the  lines  of  a  good  mover 
for  an  all-day  hunt.  She  moves  smooth 
and  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  but  does  not 
range  out  as  wide  as  she  might,  though 
plenty    wide    enoiicli    iVir    ilie 


was    under    poor    control    and    evidenily    had 
had  but  little  work  on  birds. 

Flora— Shasta  Daisy— Clem  Wilson's 
EngMsh  setter  bitch  Flora  handled  by 
Carlisle,  and  J.  E.  Terry's  English  setter 
bitch.  Shasta  Daisy,  handled  by  W,  B. 
Coutts,  were  the  next  down.  Just  as  Daisy 
found  and  pointed  a  bevy  Flora  found  a 
rabbit  that  suited  her  better  and  that  was 
the  last  seen  of  her  for  the  day.  Next 
Daisy  took  a  chase  herself  and  was  gone  a 
long  time.  While  the  handlers  were  after 
the  dogs  birds  were  flushed  on  every  side. 
When  Daisy  was  finally  gotten  back  she  made 
several  points  on  the  remaining  scent  of 
the   flushed   birds.     Daisy  was   held  up   for 


iting 


for 


L  of 


Flora,  but  finally  put  down  alone.  Coutts 
tried  hard  to  keep  her  on  the  course,  but 
another  rabbit  proved  too  great  an  attrac- 
tion and  she  was  off  again  on  another  chase. 
When  brought  back  and  sent  in  to  where 
the  birds  had  settled  she  made  a  good  point 
iple  of  birds   but   was  unsteady   to 


shot. 


Later 


she    1 


ral   other 


the 


ratry 


She 


Flora  was  under  such  bad  control  that  no 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  her  future, 
Shasta  Daisy  is  full  of  style,  quite  snappy  in 
her  point  work  but  badly  given  to  false 
pointing.  With  careful  handling  she  should 
develop  into  a  good  one. 
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Veronica — Moxetta — H.  W.  Keller's  Eng- 
lish setter,  Veronica,  handled  by  Lucas,  and 
Sidney  Smith's  English  setter  Moxetta. 
handled  by  Fred  Coutts,  were  the  last  brace 
of  the  derby  and  of  the  day.  Moxetta  took 
after  a  rabbit  and  was  not  seen  for  some 
time.  When  she  was  at  last  coming  back 
she  jumped  a  second  one  and  away  she 
went  again.  When  the  heat  was  concluded 
and  the  party  started  for  home  she  had  not 
been  heard  from.  Veronica  ranges  wide  and 
fast,  staying  out  well  but  keeping  track  of 
her  handler  at  all  times.  She  is  an  easy 
mover  and  quite  stylish  in  action.  She  was  not 
among  birds  until  just  before  being  called  up. 
On  these  she  made  a  couple  of  points,  the 
latter  one  being  a  moment  after  the  judges 
had  announced:  "take  up  your  dogs." 

The  judges  selected  for  the  second  series 
the  following:  Veronica  with  Shasta  Daisy, 
Ventura  with  Moxetta,  Colton  with  Car- 
men, Dock  with  Tiburon  and  Flora  with 
Sensation. 

Tuesd::y 

Veronica — Shasta  Daisy — The  first  brace 
of  the  second  series  were  not  put  down  until 
11:05  Tuesday  morning  on  account  of  the 
heavy  fog.  Veronica,  that  had  shown  to 
such  good  advantage  in  her  race  the  even- 
ing before,  spoiled  all  her  chances  in  a  few 
minutes  after  she  went  down.  She  found 
and  pointed  a  bevy  very  nicely,  but  only 
held  it  a  moment  until  she  went  in  and  got 
up  every  bird  with  an  abandon  worthy  of 
a  better  deed.  Daisy  behaved  better,  point- 
ing a  single  in  good  form.  Later  she  ran 
into  a  small  bunch,  and  when  a  couple  of 
them  flushed  she  pointed  the  rest  quite 
staunchly. 

Ventura — Moxetta — Ventura  put  up  a 
very  good  heat,  selecting  her  grounds  well, 
and  working  them  out  with  good  judgment. 
Her  point  work  was  careful  and  staunch. 
She  is  the  fastest  dog  in  the  stake  on  single 
birds.  Moxetta  found  no  rabbits  in  this 
field  and  therefore  finished  the  heat  with 
only  two  or  three  flushes  against  her.  She 
is  fast  and  a  wide  ranger,  but  made  no 
points  in  the  two  heats  she  was  down. 

Colton — Carmen — This  brace  were  put 
down  in  a  field  in  which  no  birds  could  be 
found.  Carmen  showed  to  good  advantage, 
ranging  well  and  selecting  the  likely  places. 
She   is   a   very   stylish    little   bitch,   moving 


w^ith  a  high  head  and  very  merry  tail. 
Placed  under  proper  control  she  should  be 
heard  from  in  the  future.  Colton  was  in- 
clined to  work  too  much  on  open  ground. 

Tiburon — Dock — Tiburon  showed  her 
quality  in  this  heat  in  flne  shape,  finding  a 
bevy  by  a  piece  of  clean  seeking  done  with 
judgment.  This  she  pointed  staunchly,  fol- 
lowing it  up  with  three  good  singles,  before 
she  was  called  up  and  three  more  before 
her  handler  could  get  her  in  hand.  Dock 
did  nothing  but  to  confirm  the  uselessness 
of  carrying  him  into  the  second  series. 

Flora — Sensation — This  brace  was  another 
that  proved  a  waste  of  time  in  taking  them 
into  the  second  series.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  when  handled  in  their  training  as  pup- 
pies should  be,  they  will  develop  into  good 
ones,  but  in  their  wild,  unbroken  condition 
they  do  nothing  more  than  consume  time  to 
no  purpose. 

Third  Series 

Colton — Shasta  Daisy — In  this  heat  Daisy 
made  a  couple  of  points  to  which  she  was 
unsteady,  as  well  as  two  or  three  false 
ones.  Colton  backed  on  every  opportunity 
but  scored  no  points  unless  a  very  doubtful 
one.  claimed  by  both  handlers  might  have 
been  his.  This  looked  more  like  a  false 
point  by  the  bitch  with  the  dog  backing  by 
her  side. 

Tiburon — Carmen — Carmen  spent  all  of 
the  heat  and  the  rest  of  the  day  at  her 
favorite  amusement  of  chasing  rabbits.  Ti- 
buron ran  her  final  heat  without  an  error, 
scoring  one  bevy  and  six  single  points. 

Ventura  a  bye — Ventura  ran  her  bye  with 
but  little  work  and  but  few  errors.  At 'the 
close  of  this  heat  the  judges  announced  the 
winners  as  follows: 

1st.     Tiburon. 
2d.     Shasta  Daisy. 

j  Ventura. 

I  Colton. 

The  spectators  generally  had  picked  the 
winners  as  named  with  the  exception  that 
Colton  was  not  considered  as  entitled  to  a 
division  of  third. 

Tiburon,  the  winner  of  first,  is  but  ten 
months  old.  She  is  by  Uncle  Jimmy  White- 
stone  out  of  Belle  Fontaine,  and  is  a  very 
promising  little  puppy.  She  shows  a  level 
head  at  all  times,  good  judgment  in  seeking 


tot  her  birds  and  in  handling  ihcm  when 
fonnd. 

Shasta  Dnisy,  the  winner  of  second,  is  tiy 
Kilgarif  out  of  !ona  S.  At  present  she  is 
given  to  false  pointing,  but  with  this  bad 
habit  cured  she  should  develop  into  a  good 
one.      She   has   plenty   o!   speed   and    range 


Bc.     W   W.  Villi  Arsdaii-  Ov.nrl 

and  is  quite  stylish  On  point  and  in  action. 
Ventura  is  by  Harry  H.  out  of  Peach 
Mark  11.  She  is  the  fastest  dog  in  the 
stake  when  working  on  scattered  birds. 
She  is  very  merry  in  action,  a  smooth  gal- 
loper and  held  her  pace  to  the  end  of  the 
he:ils  with  ease. 


Cotton  is  by  Dr.  Daniels  out  oF  Lottie 
Ripstone.  He  is  a  fast  wide  ranger  but 
more  inclined  to  work  in  the  open  tban  to 
look  for  such  places  as  the  birds  frequent. 
In  giving  him  a  division  of  third  it  was 
the  general  opinion  that  the  judges  were 
playing  a  policy  of  conciliation. 

The  All-Age 

The  all-age  was  commenced  Wednesday 
morning  and  finished  Thursday  noon.  All 
that  I  have  said  about  wild,  uncontrollable, 
rabbit-chasing  dogs  in  the  derby,  will  apply 
to  a  majority  of  the  aged  dogs  as  well. 
While  every  condition  of  grounds,  cover, 
and  atmosphere,  as  well  as  an  abundance 
of  birds,  made  tor  good  bird  work,  the  stake 
in  this  respect  was  most  disappointing. 
The  handsomest  and  most  stylish  dog  in 
the  stake  proved  himself  such  a  confirmed 
rabbit-chaser  that  while  he  ran  his  heat  in 
a  field  full  of  birds,  his  mind  was  so  intent 
upon  the  pleasures  of  racing  after  the 
elusive  long-ears,  that  he  only  found  lime 
to  make  one  point  between  his  chores. 

Margueriite—Goliah— Another  heavy  fog 

prevented  starling  until  11:00  o'clock.     The 

brace  was  cast  off  in  an  open  grass  field 

t  away  with  a  rush.    With  Goliah, 

i-ay"  advisedly,  for 

went  so  far  away  that  it  took  Coucts 


halt  an  hour  to  get  him  back.  In  the 
Margueritte,  a  pointer  bitch 
owned  by  W.  S.  Tevis,  and  handled  by 
Dodge,  found  the  birds  and  secured  a  num- 
ber of  points,  on  several  of  which  she  was 
quite  unsteady.  Goliah,  an  English  setter, 
owned  by  S.  Chrislensen,  and  handled  by 
W.  B.  Coutts,  was  given  twenty  minutes  on 
plenty  of  birds  after  his  return,  but  while 
he  ran  over  many  of  them  he  made  no 
points.  He  is  a  very  large  dog  with  a  good 
burst  of  speed,  and  to  CTchibit  this  seems  to 
be  his  only  ambition.  Margucritte  is 
rather  slow,  but  under  good  control  and 
quite  a  methodical  worker. 

Mariposa  —  Pelronella  —  Wm.  Dormer's 
English  setter  dog,  Mariposa,  handled  by 
Lucas,  and  W.  S.  Tevis'  pointer  bitch,  Pet- 
ronelhi,  handled  by  Dodge,  was  the  next 
brace  down.  In  this  heat  Pelronella  put 
up  the  race  of  her  life,  while  Mariposa  spent 
most  of  his  time  and  energy — and  of  the 
latter  he  has  an  abundance — in  chastng 
jack  rabbits.  Between  these  courses  he  did, 
however,  make  one  very  good  point  on  a 
pari  of  the  bevy  flushed  from  Petronella's 
find,  and  one  rather  doubtful  single  point. 
found  and  pointed 
hly  two  bevies  and  scored  a  number 
of  singles.  While  Pelronella  is  neither  bril- 
liant nor  stylish,  she  is  a  good  bird  finder, 
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alirays  reliable  and  under  very  good  con- 
trol. Mariposa  is  a  handsome  dog,  a  line 
mover,  buili  on  the  lines  of  endurance,  and 
very  stytisli  on  point.  He  should  make  a 
great  dog  if  pul  under  proper  control. 

McCloud  Boy— Keepsake— W.  W.  Van 
.\rsda1c's  English  setter,  McCloud  Boy,  han- 
dled by  Lncas,  and  same  owner's  English 
seller  birch.  Keepsake,  handled  by  Babcock, 
was  the  lirsl  brace  down  after  lunch. 
Tiioijgh  run  for  foriy  minutes  they  found 
no  birds.  This  was  not  the  fault  of  the 
dngs,  AS  they  were  worked  in  one  of  the 
few  fields  where  no  birds  are  lo  be  found. 
Both  dogs  are  (juite  fast  and  wide  rangers, 

Ramona— Merr>-  Dude— J.  C.  Terry's 
English  setter  bitch.  Ramona,  handled  by 
Fr«d  Coutli.  and  Albert  Belz's  English  sel- 
ler dog.  Merry  Dude,  handled  by  P.  D. 
Linville  proved  the  champion  rabbit -chasers 
of  the  whole  trials,  generally  joining  forces 
against  the  same  rabbit.  This  exhibition 
was  continued  for  ten  minutes,  as  they 
would  jump  a  rabbit  every  lime  they  were 
returning  from  the  last  unproductive  course. 
Then  away  they  went  again.  At  last  they 
got  into  birds  and  did  some  bad  flushing 
before  they  began  to  settle  down  and  do  a 
little  point  work,  Ramona  is  very  snappy 
in   her    puint    work    and    qiiiic    stylish ;    with 


good  one.  Dude's  thoughts  must  be  weaned 
away  from  rabbits  before  any  estimate  of 
his  future  can  be  made. 

Avalon— Lady  Belle— W.  W.  Van  Ars- 
dale's  English  setter  dog,  Avalon,  handled 
by  Babcock.  and  Frank  Schumacher's 
poinler  bitch.  Lady  Belle,  handled  by 
Coutts,  was  the  last  brace  of  the  first  series. 
While  they  were  soon  on  birds,  .neither  of 
them  made  a  very  creditable  showing. 
.\valon  secured  a  couple  of  points,  one  of 
wliicli  was  false,  and  Belle  backed  once  and 
pointed  once. 

Second  Scries 

McCloud  Boy — Ramona — Thursday  morn- 
ing proved  an  exception  in  the  way  o( 
fog,  and  the  first  brace  of  the  second  series 
was  cast  off  at  9:30.  Ramona  opened  the 
work  by  flushing  a  bevy;  following  the  birds 


she  pointed  a  single  and  proved  i 
to  shot;  after  this  she  made  H 
points.  McCloud  pointed  but  soo 
while  Ramona,  running  by  the  sam 
moment   later,   flushed  two  birds. 

Keepsake— Pctronella—Pelronell 
good  heat,  though  off  of  the  course 
the  lime,  occasioned  by  roading  a 
bevy  which  she  handled  well,  and  i 


:ady 


that    dropped    behind    she 


not  ;is  good  opportunities,  mfldc  several 
good  points,  one  of  which  w.is  in  a  small 
tree.  Iii  this  point  she  stood  with  her  fore 
feet  against  the  tree.  This  was  the  best 
heat  of  the  meeting.  The  dogs  were  under 
good  control  and  both  handled  their  birds 
well. 

Lady  Belle— Merry  Dude— This  was  the 
last  of  the  stake  and  a  very  poor  heat. 
Dude  made  several  bad  flushes  and  got  in  a 
good  share  of  his  rabbit  work.  The  only 
point  he  made  was  on  a  rabbit  which  Lin- 
ville  killed,  saying  "he'll  never  point  that  one 
again,  anyhow !"    Belle  made  no  points. 

At  the  close  of  the  heat  the  judges  an- 
nounced the  winners  as  follows: 

1st.    Petronella. 

2d.     Keepsake. 

_j       (  Ramona, 

]  MeCloud  Boy. 

The  Members'  Stake 

The  members'  slake  had  seven  starters, 
f  which  being  dogs  that  knew  noth- 
ing or  very  little  of  their  owners,  and  were 
therefore  hard  to  control, 

Baywood — Lady — Lloyd  Tevis'  pointer 
dog,  Baywood,  and  Elmer  Cox's  Lady  were 
cast  off  the  first  thing  after  lunch.  Il  was 
not  long  until   Lady  pointed  a  bevy  by  the 


side  of  the  railroad  track  and  proved  her- 
self quite  staunch.  The  birds  flushed  into 
very  heavy  grass  along  the  railroad  fence 
and  were  hard  to  get  up.  In  this  grass  both 
dogs  made  points  from  which  their  handlers 
failed  to  raise  the  birds,  but  were  afterwards 
flushed  by  the  spectators.  In  fact,  the  spec- 
tators interfered  with  the  dogs  to  consider- 
able extent  in  this  heat  by  getting  over  the 
fence  and  onto  the  truck  before  the  dogs 
had  time  to  work  out  the  ground. 

Senator's  Don— Belle  Fontaine— J.  W. 
Flynn's  pointer  dog.  Senator's  Don,  and 
Courtney  Ford's  English  bitch.  Belle  Fon- 
taine, were  put  down  in  an  adjoining  field  to 
which  most  of  the  birds  had  gone.  Belle 
put  up  a  really  good  heat,  scoring  a  number 
of  points.     Senator  backed   well,   but   made 

Buck — Cuba,  Jr. — Courtney  Ford's  Eng- 
lish setter.  Buck,  and  Lloyd  Tevis'  pointer 
dog,  Cuba,  Jr.,  were  the  next  down.  Cuba 
ran  into  and  flushed  a  large  bevy,  which 
settled  in  high  grass  and  l.iid  like  rocks. 
Cuba  soon  located  again  and  pointed 
staunchly.  Buck  made  a  couple  of  points 
but  was  unsteady  to  shot.  Cuba,  who  is  an 
old  champion,  was  very  disappointing  in 
this  heat,  possibly  from  being  unused  to  his 
handler. 

Lady   Belle,   a   bye— Frank   Schumacher's 
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pointer  bitch.  Lady  Belle,  was  put  down 
with  T.  J.  A.  Ttedemans  English  setter 
bitch,  Huntress,  to  run  her  bye.  She  was 
an  absolute  stranger  to  Mr,  Schumacher  and 
paid  no  a.ttention  to  him.  After  quite  a  run 
Belle  pointed  a  little  bevy  and  later  a 
single,  on  both  of  which  points  she  be- 
haved very  well. 

At  the  close  of  the  heat  the  judges  an- 
nounced the  winners  to  be: 

1st.     Belle  Fontaine. 

2nd.    Lady. 

3rd.    Lady  Belle. 

The  Business  Meeting 
The  business  meeting  of  the  club  was  held 
on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  eveiniigii.  .-\ 
great  deal  of  business  of  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  the  dub  was  transacted,  among 
which  was  the  election  of  officers,  consist- 
ing of  H.  W.  KcHer,  of  Los  .\ngelcs.  presi- 
dent; J.  E.  Terry,  of,  Sacramento,  1st  vice- 
president  ;  Elmer  H.  Cox,  of  Madera,  2ik1 
vice-president,  and  T.  J.  A.  Ticdemnn,  of 
San  Francisco,  secretary-treasurer.  The 
following  were  elected  lUe  executive  com- 
mittee: J.  H.  Schumacher,  of  Lci.*  -Vngeles; 
H.  L.  Bettcn,  of  Alamedai  J.  W.  Flynn  and 
E.  Courtney  Ford,  of  San  Francisco,  and  C. 
X.  Post,  of  Sacramento. 


The  following  new  members  were  added 
to  the  roll:  John  Consedioe,  of  Seattle;  Ar- 
thur Nichols,  of  Chico;  Dr.  Fred.  P.  Clark, 
of  Stockton;  F.  \V.  Keisel,  of  Sacramento, 
and  E.  Courtney  Ford,  of  San  Francisco. 

All  of  the  books,  records  and  papers  hav- 
ing been  burned  in  the  San  Francisco  lire, 
a  new  roll  of  membership  had  to  be  made 
tip  from  the  memory  of  those  present.  No 
doubt  many  were  omitted  and  the  club  asks 
that  all  members  send  their  names  to  the 
secretary.  It  was  ordered  that  hereafter  all 
dogs  competing  in  the  All-age,  Champion- 
ship and  Mcrbers'  Stakes  must  retrieve. 

.■\  conimillee  consisting  of  H.  T.  Pnyne, 
C.  N.  Post  and  T.  J.  A.  Tiedeman  were  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  a  constitution  and  by- 
laws, as  well  as  a  new  code  of  running  rules. 
These  are  to  be  submitted  to  the  executive 
committee  for  approval  and  then  printed.  The 
next  (ri.ils  will  be  held  in  19CI8,  commencing 
with  Monday  of  the  last  full  week  in  January. 
The  selection  of  the  grounds   was  left  to  the 


During  the  trials  W.  B.  Coutts  sold  the 
derby  winner,  Tiburon,  to  E.  Courtney 
Ford,  and  McCloud  Boy  was  purchased  by 
John  Consedine  of  Seattle. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  JOSHUA  STEVENS 

kFTER  a  long  and  useful  life.  .loshua  Sleyena.  in- 

^   fm<i  peaai<it\r  ••■"y^Mmday  evening,  'januar'y 
1,   ■!   the   home   of   hii  daughter.    Mra.    Wilbur    P. 

■  ;  Merjden.   "  

.      He  waa   nlnelytwo 

been  wHering   for  it 
nis  neculiar  Is  idvanc 

three  daughters:   Adc 
~.  Davits  Isabelle.  wife 

-f  of  English  literature 

nily  of  Chicago,  and  Jane,  wife  of  Amos 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

,    Mau.,    Sep. 

__ _   _.._    ..    jnd  (10   per   month 
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Grarnii  in  Ibe  put  lixtr  j'lri.  many  of  wham  have 
puKd  away.  He  waB  a  friend  of  John  Blown,  and 
the  pistols  Brown  used  in  his  i.id  on  llarper'i  Ferry 
were  made  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  gold  by  him  per- 
lotwlly  lo  Brown  at  Chicopee  Falls,  only  a  ihort  time 
before  the  historic  raid. 

A  few  years  aio  the  company  branched  out  still 
further  and  beian  the  manufacture  of  gasoline  auto- 
nobites.  known  throughout  the  world  as  (he  Stevens- 
Duryea— the  first  pan  of  the  trade  name  being  in 
honor  of  Joshua  Stevenn. 

In  his  domestic  life,  Mr.  Stevens  was  an  Ideal  char- 
acter. Gentle  and  kind  of  disposition,  he  made  many 
friends  wlio  will  be  sorry  to  learn  of  his  demise.  His 
nature  was  that  of  the  true  Old  New  England  gen- 
tleman, courteous  and  affable  at  all  times,  and  under 

those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  call  him  friendi 
arc  the  better  tor  having  known  him.  In  the  death  o( 
Joshua  Smens,  New  England  loses  ■  grand  old  man 
atid  the  firearm  industry  its  patriarch. 

TRAP. SHOOTERS    from    all    pver   the    Northwest, 
from  the  l^akotas'   line  <o  the  ocean  and  from 
nrilish    Columbia   to    Colorado,   and    crack    per- 
formers from  the  Middle  Wcct  and  EasI  are  expected 
to  compete  in  the  Pacific  Coast  handicap  trap-shooting 
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THE  HILDEBRANDT  BAITS 


IDEAL  IMPROVED  ARMORY 
LOADING  PRESS 


/-^WTN-G  loti 


amount  of  reloading  now  being 
I  armories  for  indoor  and  ou:- 
.    the   demand    is    for    greater 


turinji  Co.,   of  New   Haven,   Conn.,  has  been  experi- 

rcady  to  supply  I  heir  Improved  Armory  Loading 
PrCT>.  The  producing  capacity  of  Ibis  Press  has  been 
increased  over  four  hundred  per  cent.  These  im- 
provcmenls  consist  of  arranging  and  combining  the 
tools  to  work  together  so  that  the  empty  sheir  thai 
has  been  fired,  after  being  cleaned,  is  resiled,  the 
neck  of  the  shell  expanded,  the  primer  seated  and  the 
shell  autonutjcally  eiecled;  all  with  one  handUng  of 
the  shell,   and   with  one  up  and   down  action   of  the 

used'at  Ibrce  different''limea-"*Alth'o"gh"lhe  faci^!^ 
of  the  press  have  been  increased  over  fourfold,  the 
price   of   the  complete  outfit   has   been    increased   but 

have  ali  been  made  witli  an  eye  to  their  being  applied 
lo  any  of  the  old  Armory  Presses  thai  are  now  out- 
This    can    he    done    without    returning    Ihem    to    the 


JOHN  J,  HILDEBRANDT,  Logansport,  Ind.         .^rweVte^rfieid! 


■elves  and  may  be  attached  li     _  

out  any  filing  or  fitting,  nor  do  they  require  an  ntra 
screw  l*yon(T  what  is  now  on  the  old  presaei-  These 
extras  consist  of  .Automatic  Shell  Ejector,  comWned 
Shell  Uesiier  and  Neck  Expanding  Tools  and  an 
Automatic  Primer  Feed.  pipe,  etc.  One  part  of  Ibia 
Primer  outfit  consists  of  a  box  containing  a  little  de- 
vice nilo  which  the  orimers  are  thrown  promiscuously 
and  with  a  few  shakes  of  the  box.  the  primers  are 
deposited  in  the  feed  pipe  right  aide  up. 

have  the  most  complete  and  practical  hand  loading 
tool  for  Armory  use.  It  is  not  complicated  and  there 
is  nothing  lo  gel  out  of  order.  All  interested  partici 
will  reccfve  full  information  bv  writing  lo  the  Ideal 
Man ofaclu ring  Company.  New  Haven.  Conn..  nKMion- 
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SHREVE 

^COMPANY 

Van  Ness  Ave.  and 
Sacramento  St. 


As  Complete  a  Stock  of 
DIAMOND  and  GOLD 
JEWELRY,  WATCHES, 
SILVERWARE,  GLASS- 
WARE, STATIONERY, 
Etc.,  as  before  the  fire. 

Orders  for  Sporting  TRO- 
PHIES of  all  descriptions 
^ven  prompt  and  especial 
attention.  A  complete  fac- 
tory  now  in  full  operation. 

BFFICIBNT  MAIL  ORDER  SERVICB. 


W.  V.  N.  Bay 


B.  L.  Stoae 


Stone  6t  Bay  Co. 

1344  Van  Ness  Ave.,  San  Francisco 


Oriental  and 
Domestic 


Rug^s 


Draperies,  Lace   Curtains 

.c 

^•*^**'  Lamps,  Brasses,  etc. 


AL'i^  o'  ^^''  Stock  has  been 
carefully  selected,  and  a 
tew  moments  spent  In  our 
Show  Rooms  will  convince  you 
that  you  have  In  San  Francisco 
a  place  where  you  may  secure 
what  Is  necessary  for  your 
home,  from  a  stock  such  as  la 
rarely  seen  In  the  United  States 
or  Europe. 


0.  W-  NORDWELL 


T  AI  UOR 


Desires  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  his  New  and  Supe- 
rior Stock  of 


ENQUSHl 


and 


SCOTCH 


IMPORTATIONS 


PRESBir  LOCATION 

1812  Washington  St,  neat  Van  Ness  Ave. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CRAIG  DESK  CO. 


SUCCESSOR  TO 


FULLER-CRAIG 
DESK  CO. 


DESKS 
TABLES 
CHAIRS 


LARGEST  ASSORTMENTS 
LOWEST  PRICES 

46-48-50  SUTTER  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


] 
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WESTERN  FIELD 


BOHM- BRISTOL  CO. 

MAKERS  OF  EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS   IN  JEWELRY 

OLD  FASHIONED  JEWELRY  RECX)NSTRUCTED 
ON  MODERN  AND  ARTISTIC  LINES 

S.  W.   Cor.  Van   Ness   Ave.    and    Sacramento   Street 


DISTRIBUTION    OF    TROUT    IN    THE    MOUN- 

TAIX   STREAMS   OF   COLORADO 

AND   UTAH 

THE  mountain  streams  of  Colorado,  by  reason  of 
their  clear  and  pure  water,  are  particularly 
adapted  for  the  various  species  of  game  fish, 
generally  characterized  as  trout.  Realizing  this  fact, 
both  the  National  and  State  governments  have  ex- 
pended large  sums  of  money  in  the  construction  of 
strictly  modern  hatcheries  in  this  State  for  the  proper 
care  and  distribution  of  young  fish.  The  principal 
hatchery  of  the  national  government  is  located  at  the 
foot  of  Mount  Massive,  near  Leadville,  with  branches 
at  Twin  Lakes  and  at  Grand  Mesa  Lakes.  The 
hatcheries  instituted  by  the  State  of  Colorado  are 
located  at  Denver,  Gunnison,  Durango,  Steamboat 
Springs  and  (ilcnwood  Springs.  Ali  of  these  hatch- 
eries  are   in   charge   of  experienced   men   who  devote 


The  management  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad,  appreciating  the  value  of  good  fishing 
grounds,  has  co-operated  extensively  with  the  nationu 
and  state  fish  authorities,  and  has  placed  at  their 
disposal  all  the  facilities  of  a  large  railway  system, 
with  the  result  that  great  quantities  of  young  fish 
have  been  planted  in  the  streams  adjacent  to  its 
line. 

Prior  to  1904  approximately  3,000,000  trout  were 
planted  annually  in  the  streams  of  Colorado. 

During  the  year  1904.  the  Colorado  State  hatcheries 
planted  3.930,000,  and  the  National  government  hatch- 
eries 2,396,000,  a  total  of  6,326,000  trout  planted  in 
the  streams  during  the  season. 

In  1905  the  State  hatcheries  planted  2.967.000  trout 
and  the  government  hatcheries  4,702,000,  making  a 
grand  total  of  7,669,000  trout  planted  during  the  sea- 
son. 

In  1906  the  state  hatcheries  planted  4,183,000  trout 


DIEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO 

METAUrUrlC    F^URNITURE 


PARCELLS  SAFE  CO. 


523  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


their  entire  time  and  attention  to  the  propagation  of 
young  trout,  and  gather  the  spawn  from  the  various 
streams  and  lakes,  whence  they  are  taken  to  the 
natcheries,  and  under  scientific  care  and  direction 
are  hatched,  and  the  fish  thus  brought  forth  are 
given  excellent  care  until  the  time  for  planting  in 
the  streams  shall  have  arrived. 

Brook,  native  and  rainbow  are  the  principal  species 
of  trout  which  are  planted,  and  their  size  is  desig- 
nated as  fry,  fingerling  and  yearling.  Fry  are  usually 
from  one-half  to  one  and  one-half  inches  in  length; 
fingerling  from  two  and  one-half  to  four  inches  in 
length,  and  yearling  from  four  to  five  inches  in 
length,  .\ftcr  planting  in  the  streams  the  fish  grow 
about  the  rate  of  one  inch  per  year,  so  that  within 
three  years  from  the  time  of  planting  fingerling  they 
may  be  taken  from  the  streams  with  hook  and  line  as 
provided  in  the  game  laws. 


and  the  government  hatcheries  planted  4,156,000, 
making  a  grand  total  of  8,339,000  during  the  season 
planted  in  water  contiguous  to  the  line  of  the  Den- 
ver &  Rio  Grande  Railroad. 

It  is  expected  that  during  1907  the  number  of 
trout  planted  in  the  various  mountain  streams  and 
lakes  will  approximate  9,000,000  or  10,000,000. 

The  distribution  of  the  product  for  1906  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Headwaters  Arkansas  River  and  tributaries.  1,118,000 

Gunnison    River   and   tributaries 1,555,000, 

Tributaries  of  the  Grand,  near  Glen  wood...    983,006* 

Eagle    River    400,000 

Rio  Grande  and   tributaries    1,061,000 

South  Arkansas,  west  of  Salida 45,000 

Dolores  River  and  tributaries 340,000 

Uncompaghre    River    and    tributaries    165,000 


IL 


ATHLETIC 

AND 

OUTING 
SUPPLIES 

513  MARKET  STREET 


QOLCHER  BROS. 


Phooe  Temporary  1883. 


FISHINQ  TACKLE 

AMMUNITION 

Q  UNS 

AND 

RIFLES 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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ADVERriSFAJE\'TS 


'Huxbak 

Sportsman's  Clothing 

Sbcda  Water  like  ■  Dnck^  Back 

IS    only     (.  mveiielte     Kain-proof  Himlit 

rtncDia  in  cbu  Uiitt«d  Suks. 

J  buy  (he  unlinary  harali,  itifT  anrl  una:i 

factory  SporWroan's  Clothing,  wlien  for  the  h: 

mnneyyou  tan  get  a  fine,  aolt  ■ndplialiledm  k, 

the  added  value  which  cumvn  from  (he  famouu  I'l 

Cravenette  Pioiifing  ProcenB. 

Cravenette  U  >  process,  not  a  Cloth,  and  uabaoliit«ly  cuq* 
trolled  bj  ua  tto  far  as  SportHman's  Clothing  ia  muccraed. 
Duiback  Garments  an  rain-deCyiDg  in  anr  ordinarj  Btarm 
permit  of  perfect  ventilation.    The  only  suitable  outioj, 
lenU  where  ruin  proof  oorofort,  hard  wear  and  good  ap- 
incs  are  deaired.     Fit  and  rain-proof  qiialitiet  guaranteed. 
Pucliets  for  eTerrthing.      Reeular   Himlin^  Coat  and  Norfolk 
'    kels,  $5.00;  Troiigera,  (3.00  and   (3.60;   Hat«,  $1.00;   Caps. 
■5:  Veal,  Ja.50;  LpKEinE*,  Jl-60. 


e  Bt""- 


FOR  LADIES'  WEAR 


FACTS    VS.    FICTION 

THE  Irsp  ihoalmi  championihip  of  \W6  wu  won 
by  Mr.  Walter  Hull,  of  Macon,  Gi..  ihoalina 
■       amoui  "Wincbeil     " 


THE  "EVER  CAMP   OUT"   BED 


Prii-f|aTS.tlOOaiI 
weUlit.  cluaelr  »,„ 
Write  tar  dwerlpU' 


Tills  beil  IB  IndiBppnsBlita  to  tin  camper,  Mlt 
Is  off  the  Bfound,  luiiMquentiy,  Is  na*ar 
((Hmpftin)iPalTiijslr*elrQiqiir»km,to»i1«aoa 
aU  n[>iilollfr.  niiil  with  tlienettlTidMiit.lBHcun 
usiniil  flip*.  moMiultna  and  nil  vlngnl  intrrU. 

Mlllholil»OOcoundaaaaltrt)t>**'7"K)it- 
w«l«ha  onty  alsht  poundpl  It  irnilold  ap  to 
»  packftse  IsIdcIipi  lonK  Ej  et^bt  througb. 
coni»qoently  l«  f  a^ll.Y  mrrlsd. 

THE  "EVER  CAMP  OUT"  BED 


GREEN  BAY  COT  CO. 

337  GREEN  BAV,  WIS. 


SMITH  GUNS  LEAD 

419- straight— W.  R.  Crosby  — 1905 
348  — Straight  ~W.  D.  Stannard  — 1906 
L.C.Smith  Guns  and  Hunter  One-Trigger 


HOLD    THE    WORLD'S    RECORD 
WHY? 


c«T«toaui: 


THE    HUNTER   ARMS   CO. 

FULTON,   N.  Y. 


Mullins  "ItAI"  Boats 

Atb  tha  Famiomi  md  Safosf  Boatu  Built 

They  ■«  butll  ol  nnonih,  orfmrnj  ■ftfl  plain,  wilhilr  tli-inbtrain  r|(idi 
■iiiMEli   (he  wiier  «iih  Ihf  jKuluuwble  rcmunce— Ihr"  —  ' 


Wrlra  Far  Our  L»rgm  llfumffatmtl  Oa#>/o(pt»  of 
motor  Baala-Row  Bo»t»--Hunlln9  ""I  Fishing  Boat* 


"WESTERN    FIELD." 


Why   is  the   Maritn  Repeating  Shotgun,  Model   No.  17, 
the    best    low-priced    repeating   shotgun    in    the    world  ? 


special  rolled  steel  ii  bored  for  both  smokeleu 
powder  and  black.  The  guaranteed  Mn&i 
pattern  of  over  325  pellets  with  \)^  az..  No.  8 
thol  in  a  jO-in.  circle  at  40  yards  is  munuined 
in  Model  17. 

When  the  liucki  come  ruihing  in  among  the  iet<rft  or  tbe 
frouK  luir  off  through  the  deid  learo,  yuu  cannot  be  anned 
Hirh  a  better,  quicker,  hardohiicing  gun  than  the  SbrHit 


By  making  thii  gun  with  a  solid  frame  and  a 
■traighi  grip  itock  a  number  of  part*  have  been 
^minated.  The  result  is  a  stronger,  simpler, 
detner  gun  than  any  other  repeating  model,  and  a 
rery  much  lest  costly  one. 

The  exclusively    S&B^in     solid    top    and     side  when  th 

qection  are  features  of  Mode!  1 7,  and  to  these  «>;ouie  lo.t 
&mous  J^nSr  ideas  are  added  the  new  double  ""''^  *  '^'^ 
ezcnctor    and    a    two-piece  safety   recoil    block —  ix  \ll\ 

dericei  which  repeating  shotgun  users  will  welcome.       chlckem,   ■ 

The    Jg&ir£it    breech  block  and    working   pans      uniurpaned. 

•re   cut  from   solid  drop  forgings.       The    barrel    of  in  record)  at  the  trapt  are  wonderful. 

If  your  deilel  cannot  nipplr  jidu  write  u>  direct.      A    complete    deicription    of 

Model  No.  17  ii  given  in  our  1906  Catalog.      Sent  FREE  for  ni  cenn  DntOge. 

/3^2&ai£uiJ^r»€Uyns€a.,    51  Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


THE    tnUrged    edition 
Diclionary.  reeentlr  issued,  brings  Webster  again 
■breaR  of  the  irowlh  of  [he  language  and  a|ain 


DON'T  OVERLOOK  THIS 

A  BOOK   ol   KTeat    value   to    •'Teryone    InK-rei-cd    In 
out-door  life   and  the  paraphernalia  essential   tq 
it)  belt   ameniliei  ■■  the  excellent  catalogue   is- 
lued  by  the  Marble  Safety  Axe  Co.,  Gladstone,  Michi- 


obsolete   words 
thoroughly   ap. 


OF  INTEREST  TO  EVERYBODY 

THE  (.'alifornia  Promotion  Committee  hi<  just   issued 
■he  California  Annual  for  1907.  and  in  it  presenti 
some  remarkable  statistics  regarding  financial  com- 
mercial and  industrial  growth  of  the  Slate,  ils  table* 


■ulionil.   empbasiied   and   multiplied,   all   its   accuracy 

California.     Industrial  produclio 

ns'are'shown  in"om. 

plele  and  comprehensive  tables, 
by  tbe  ComtAiiiee. 

[ogether  with  popula- 

dictionary  o(  Ihc  English  language. 

.   which    explains   the 
rk  of  the   Committee, 

objects  of  tbe  book  and   (he  w 

NEW    SAV.\GE    SIGHT 

the  reader  is  carried  through  th 

chapters  covering  lopography.  so 

1.  clioiaie,  history,  all 

CPOKTSMEN'  who  prefer  an  open  sight  will  be  glad 
O     to  learn  that  the  Savage  Arms  Company  of  Utica, 

uburban  life,  out-door 

life  and  health  resorts,  together 

with  eihaustive  chap- 

ters    on    financial    and    cDrnmer 

W(M   Junior"Rifle''w"th  C"^n"'re'ir"'s'ighl"j'pii:^lfy 

Stale. 

10  desired.    Owing  lo  the  many  inquiries  received  for 

In   connection   with   this   publ 
has   followed   its   usual     method 

a    sight     of    this    nature    the    above    Company    look 

and    reliable    information    about 

the    entire    Stale    in 

«eps  to   meet   Ibe  demand,  ai  it   la  their  policy  lo  do 

such    concrete    form   as   to   mak 

e   il   a   moll    valuable 

tverything    in    their    power    lo    meet    the    wishes    of 

book  for  aending  lo  Eastern   fri 

nda.     There  is  no  in- 

their  patrons. 

rlookcd.  and   In  evcrT 
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W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 

Comprete  stock 

CARPETS 

ORIENTAL  RLQS 

FURNITURE 

DRAPERIES,  Etc. 

Sutter   and   Van   Ness 

■QV  one  dHlroai  of  leBrnina  about  Ibe  Stale. 

The  booklet  U  compact  and  of  luch  lite  and  «bapf 
■*  10  make  it  eaijr  to  bandle  and  available  far  mailing. 
It  prcMnta  u  a  fronliapiece  a  topographital  map  of 
California,  •howiai  mountaina  and  water  rutir»«  of 
the  whole  St«te  in  relief.  Sent  post  paid  to  any  ad- 
dresi.     Price,  (en  cen^s. 

THE   STEVENS    TRIUMPH.^NT 

AT  THE  Third  Annual  Tournament  uf  the  liiJwr 
22  Caliber  Rifle  League  of  Ihe  United  Slates, 
held    at     Rocheslet,    N.    Y..    January    J8th    to 


This    annual 
id    crackshot 


,.  2«S:  2nd  by  .\'. 


by   L.    P.    Ittel.  j> 


with  Steven 
alM  a  Stev 
Co',     apeciil 


IT'by'T 


Kd  in  Ihi)  event  a*  in  all  other 

id  making  top  notch   scores. 

lie   Bull's   Eye   Taraet   were   won 

o  shol  a  Slevena  Rifle,  equipped 


FISHING  will  blerest  the  Sportsman 
in  a  ihoit  time  and  we  have  made  a 
sriecial  effort  to  have  oui  line  exception- 
ally  complete. 

LANCASTER  &  LANCASTER 

I5ih  and  SAN  PABLO  AVE. 
OAKLAND 


EMIL  W.  H.^GBOM 
Formerlv  with  lame. 
W.  Bell  Sod  &  Co. 


EDW.'VRO  M 
Late  o( 
Bullock  &f< 
San  Ftanciii 


MILLS  &  HAGBOM 


SMART 
CLOTHES 
MAKERS 


CORNER  FRANKLIN   AND 

O'FARRELL  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    CAL. 

1   "WESTERN    FIELD," 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PHOENIX  DESK  AND  GHAIR  CD. 

Ed.  M.  MocbE.  ManaBfr 
Lalf  viilhjohn  Brouncrand  W,  &  ].  Sloin* 

OFFICE  FURNITURE 

EXCLUSIVELY 


DESKS 

1538  MARKET  STREET 

JUSr     WEST     OF     VAN    NESS     AVENUE 


The  Best 

Champagne 

is  Veuve 
Clicquot 

Sec  and  Brut 

— 

Crase  and  Fils  Freres 

Red  and  White 

Wines 

Ami  Visfnier 

PKitk  Cool  Artiicy 

SoQibufl  ofiicr 

Ballcry  and  Broadnay  Sis. 

Ssn  Francisco,  Cal. 

MENNENS 


BORATED  TALCUM 

TOILET  POWDER 


& 


use  ii  iLio.     It  U  Anlise|»- 
lie,   iml    wilJ    preveDt 


Chapped  Hands,  Chiting, 

.  ^KDHii  of  ihe   Am.       Kemoia 

it  of  ptnpindon.    Qet  Menncn's 

original.        Sold    rteiywhtte    ot 
forJScoiI..     &-^U/',i- 

fiEBHARD  MENNEN  CO..  Newark, N.J. 


The 

Apsley 

Rubber 

Go's 

Improved 

Duck 

Boot 


PACIFIC  COAST  RUBBER  CO. 

138-140   FIRST   STREET 


i   PleiH    Mention    "WESTERN   FIELD." 


MR.  JOE  JEFFERSON  TO  HON.  GROVER  CLEVELANC 

MILAM'S 
FRANKFORT 

I/PUTI  lA  W      DrlTI       la  <'>1B  Sporlgman's  Ide»l.  tbe  peer  or  all  Qablo" 

KENTUwIvT  nbtL  f^^'^v^lS^"  """■ """  "■""  "'""""'■  "^i 

B.  C.  MrLAM  St  SON,  Dept.  24.  Frankfort,  Kentucky  || 


tS^  .Se^iUoA  -mu  4X^*MUi 


CA.MPIINO    MADE    COINVEINIEIST 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalogue  oa  Camp  Convenieii< 


;  Tki  Camttri  Manual  Tkt  FtihrrKnn' !  M:ifiijl  jnd  Ihv  Slanimiits  .Ui<:-ul. 
Ih  jit  1ciil»k  »Fh^  nnlv30(enlsIarIliFllir"e.  or  lUccnllK't.nnvcn.'  d.'liv^i^d  lo 
Write  lodar.  OOLD  HEDAL  CAMP  PtlBNITUfiE  MFO.  CO..  DtH.  F.  RkIbc.  WHuiDitii,  U.S.A. 


Writing    Adve 


WESTERN    FIELD." 


rERTtsuMiisrs 

Catalo^ne  Free 


ICHAMPION 
DOG  BISCUIT 

IS  THE  BKST  »0G  FOUP  IN 
THE  WORLD  HKC.USK  IT 
IS  ALL  THAT  A  DOC  InijD 
SHOULD   BE: 

Easily  Digesti'il 
Highly  Nutritions 
Carefully  Prepared 
Best  for  the  T<.fth 
Best  for  thi-  Howils 
Best  for  thi;  GciUTal 
Health 


Send /or  Fne  Samfic 
and  Booklet 

U  Paul  Bread  Com 
862  View  Street 

St.  Paul.  Minn. 
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Learn  to 

Mount 

AnimkU,  Flahas, 
Heada.  Tan  SKina 
and  Maho  R.ues. 

SPORTSMEN,  FISHERMEN. 
TRAPPERS    AND     NATURE- 


/l  Very  Profitable  Business 

^^.\"^v»ll^^!(our'«5d't"wu'iV'ull"ll■ul.TA'x'l'l.'t^lll'y'M^ 

niiB  cmnni  ■i"ii'fiiir>"rf"'»'i)ii'"'iiinttim-uim« 

UUn  3linUUL!iiii>iiuJii»i>ndUi<lH'I«[(aihli-riiiiMi 


When   Wrilinj   A.lvc 


(   rii:si:    Mcmiuii    ■■WKSlKltN    FIKl.ll." 


REST  OTM   A.1R 

MATTRESSES     and 
CVSHIO'SS 

THE    LIGHTEST,     STRONGEST,    AND 
MOST    LUXURIANT    IN    THE    WORLD. 


Quality  not  Quantity 


M 


THE  CUSHMAN  MOTOR  is  built  on 
honor.  Any  machine  shop  or  factory 
can  build  a  motor.  Many  machine  shops 
and  faclofies  have  tried  to  build  motors 
like  the  Cushman.  But  if  you  want  the 
original  get  a  Cushman,  with  ground  cylin- 
ders, pistons  and  rings,  gas  tight,  adjustable 
shaft  bearings,  hardened  piston  and  crank 
pins.  A  motor  developing  more  than  its 
rated  horse-power,  and  lasting  longer  than 
its  user. 

CUSHMAIN  MOTOR  CO,. 


TOM  DILLON 

EXCLUSIVE    HATTER 

CORHEIt    n»    NESS    tND    UctLLISTER 


^m&fw^y 


AD^ERTrSEMESTS 


Peters  Loaded  Shells 


4Are  immenaely  pupulnr  witli  Field  and  Tnip  SticKiters,  especially  tlie 
Amateurs,  whu  are  (|uick  to  rccoiniiie  ilie  luads  that  ^vc  the  best  results. 
They  have  won  the  l'«f)  Champii>nslii|i8  i.f  Kcmucky,  lllinufs,  Ohio.  New 
Hampshire  and  Arkansas,   alsti  Ihe    GKANI3    EASTERN     HANDICAP 


by  winning  the 


.)ile. 


Tliey  hav. 


be^ur 


)   yea 


l'X)7 


Tri -State  Championship 

of  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Kenlucky  ILive  Birds),  won  at  Dayton,  Kenlucky, 
January  1,  by  C.  A.  Young,  using  Peters  Factory  Loaded  Ideal  Shells; 
■core  24  uut  of  25,  and  I  dead  out  of  bounds,  QOne  trial  of  Peters  Loaded 
Shells  will  convince  any  impartial  shooter  of  superior  cjualilies.  HIack 
Powder,  King's  Semi-Smokeless  and  all  Standard  Bulk  and  Dense 
Smokeless  Powders  (urnishcd. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI,  0.,  U.  S.  A. 


J.  W.  (MnrK.  Mini 


I 


THB    RUBBERHIDB   BOOT 

The  most  comrortable  and  llie  only  Watertight  Leather 

Bottomed  Boot.  Kuugh  surfaces  will  not  hurt  your  hn^t, 
nor  will  you  sli;)  when  wading,  if  you  wear  RubberhJde 
Boots.     Ask  your  dealer  or  write  us  tor  cataloftue. 

Rubberhide  Company,    ^^^.^^SS^Mi'^%: 


ito.  sosaei  No.  32 1 297  ho.  3 1 020s 

I!  I!  II 

m  IMTFl^^  '^^  °^®  ^^^'  °^™  High  Power  hard 

^■^^Iv  I  l^lm^9  or  soft  point  bullets,  with  two  moulds  and 
keep  some  Cash  in  their  pocket-books  for  powder,  instead  of  spending  it 
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APRIL 

I  DREAMED  of  music  and  the  breath  of  song 

"   Was  sweet  unto  my  ears  as  voice  of  love; 

With  happy  heart  attuned  to  Nature's  joy 

I  heard  such  songs  as  mortal  knows  not  of; 

I   heard  the  robins  crooning  lullabies 

As  tender- soft  as  mother  thoughts  at  night, 

When   brooding  o'er  her  babe  she  murmurs  prayer. 

And  in  the  distance,  at  the  dusk  of  dawn, 

A   brown    thrush,   rapture-mad    with   ecstasy, 

Poured  forth  his  soul  in  one  glad  flood  of  joy. 

Then  pipings  of  the  many-voiced  throng*— 

God's  chorus — swelling  on  the  morning  breeze, 

So  plaintive  sweet  my  sleeping  self  awoke 

To  find  the  starting  buds  and  April's  sun. 

'-'Grace  G.  Bostvuick. 


N  MOXDAV  ihr 
Dcwtnlicr,  190S,  I  arrived  at 
Ellville  in  ihe  evening.  This 
iHMUtUil  little  city  i*  siiuatcd 
on  fAt  right  »horc  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Mayence  and 
llinKTit  The  banks  of  the 
av  ■■''ther     Rhine"     are 

rail  .resting   here;   the 

mm  »eenery  begins  below 

Biiigrn.  Htrt  nwii.tUiville  levees  and  coulies 
rtii)  alons  the  rive.,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  iMi*!""  wil  wilkiw*.  to  protect  Ihe  ad- 
joining lanil  Ironi  inundalion;  then  comes  a 
sttTK'h  »f  tiehl*  AtHi  orvhards.  Ihe  country 
■lighil.v  iliipiiig;  hill*  follow,  covered  with 
vineyntiU  To  ptodtice  the  fine  vintages  shelter 
and  cKnosnte  M  »Hn  i»  etwmial  lo  the  vines. 
Ml  in  llie  higher  ida-.-*"  the  vineyards  recede. 
wot^llaitd  beninL 

At  lim  ww-Wvl  patche*  are  found,  irregular 
in  »ha|».  tn.«ll>  hrti*h,v.  occupyi'W  the  shady 
side  ol  ihr  hilk  Bui  ^x^n  we  enter  the  real 
forest,  wveniw  ihe  nHHiniainoun  region  down 
lt.e  Khim  and  (^^"ne^■^il\|l  inl.>nd  with  tlie  vast 


forests  of  the  mountains  of  the  Faun-js:  tor 
miles  and  miles  the  forest  extends,  broken 
only  by  a  smalt  village,  a  lonely  forest  house 
or  a  summer  resort.  Here  beautiful  beech 
and  oak  forests  are  found :  many  a  line  tree 
is  seen,  some  of  Ihem  a  few  hundred  years 
old.  Timber  cutting  is  here  done  in  the 
most  conservative  way.  The  higher  regions 
arc  covered  with  big  forests  of  fir. 

Eltville  is  right  in  the  Rhineland.  in  the 
wine-land,  in  Ih:  "Rheingaa,"  The  most 
famous  wines  arc  grown  around  there,  up  and 
down  the  Rhine  ;  Rauenthal.  Rudcsheim,  HalU 
gartcn,  Johannesberg  and  others  are  close  by, 
(he  names  of  which  recall  the  memory  of 
the  choicest  wines  that  arc  found  on  earth. 
The  country  is  pretty,  and  the  people, 
as  usual  in  wine-drinking  countries,  are 
jolly  ami  take  kindly  lo  enjoyment  of  life. 
But  when  I  arrived  that  evening  it  was 
dark,  and  so  the  heauties  of  ihc  country  did 
not  show  up;  besides  it  was  cold,  as  was  to 
be  expected  in  December  in  Germany, 

My  gun  and  belongings  were  put  in  the  cart 
and    off   we    went.      My    destination    was   my 
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brother's  home,  a  regular  German  forest 
house,  about  an  hour  distant  from  Eltville, 
right  on  the  edge  of  the  forest.  At  first  we 
travelled  nicely  on  the  highroad  toward 
Schlangenbad,  a  small  summer  resort  and 
watering  place,  nestled  in  a  charming  valley, 
but  soon  we  had  to  branch  off  into  a  fieldway 
which  had  been  cut  up  by  wagons  when  the 
ground  was  yet  soft ;  being  now  frozen  hard, 
travel  over  it  was  rather  a  shaking  affair.  It 
was  pitch  dark,  so  we  had  to  proceed  slowly, 
but  we  arrived  safelv  at  our  destination. 

My  brother  had  just  returned  from  a  round 
in  the  forest  and  he  had  invitations  to  go 
hunting  for  the  following  days.  Next  morn- 
ing after  a  refreshing  sleep  we  started  for  the 
meeting  place.  It  was  nine  o'clock  when  the 
other  hunters  arrived,  they  having  tramped 
up  from  Eltville.  Shooting  was  to  be  done 
over  the  fields  and  forest  of  Rauenthal  on 
ground  leased  by  a  gentleman  of  Eltville,  who 
acted  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Every  man 
had  a  "rucksack"  on  his  back,  in  which  was 
stowed  away  a  substantial  lunch  and  a  bottle 
of  wine;  they  all  carried  their  guns  on  straps, 
true  German  style.  Our  party  included,  be^ 
sides,  three  boys  to  act  as  drivers  and  game- 
carriers:  and  last  but  not  least,  there  were 
the  dogs:  a  sturdy  German  setter  with  all 
around  qualifications ;  he  would  point  the  birds 
(so  his  owner  said),  chase  the  deer  and  hares 
out  of  the  brush  and  would  retrieve  besides 
(to  which  I  can  testify).  Furthermore  there 
were  two  indispensable  dachshunds. 

The  weather  was  not  nice;  it  was  cold,  a 
heavy  fog  was  hanging  over  the  country,  and 
brush  and  grass  were  covered  with  a  thick 
frost.  It  was  planned  to  hunt  over  the  out- 
lying woodlots  only,  so  we  had  to  move  and 
walk  a  good  deal  to  get  to  and  around  the 
brush  and  thickets.  It  was  hoped  to  kill  some 
foxes,  who  favor  these  brushes  at  this  time 
of  the  year ;  roebucks  should  not  be  shot,  since 
their  horns  were  small  and  in  velvet.  Hares, 
possibly  pheasants  and  partridges,  a  few  old 
docs,  who  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  these 
were  to  be  the  legitimate  prey  to  our  guns. 

A  hollow,  covered  thick  with  brusly  wood, 
was  first  selected.  The  drivers  with  the  dogs 
were  placed  in  position;  the  hunters  were 
given  their  stand  by  the  master  of  the  chase, 
who  carried  a  horn  with  which  to  give  sig- 
nals ;  everything  went  quietly  for  a  time ;  then 
the  horn  blew,  the  boys  enterel  the  wood,  the 


dogs  were  turned  loose  and  soon  a  lot  of 
noise  was  raised.  The  boys  shouted,  the  dogs 
yelled  and  barked.  A  few  hares  .did  not  con- 
sider it  safe  any  more  in  the  thicket  and  ran 
out,  there  was  some  shooting,  the  horn  blew 
again  (twice  this  time)  the  drive  was  over. 
Result:  two  hares. 

The  next  drive  was  on  a  steep,  winding 
hillside;  the  hunters  were  to  move  on  slowly. 
I  was  posted  on  a  narrow  road  cut  into  the 
hillside.  Hardly  had  I  taken  my  position, 
when  I  heard  some  rustling  noise  below  me 
and  the  next  moment  a  fat  hare  jumped  out  of 
the  brush ;  he  chose  to  run  along  the  road, 
which  was  easier  to  him  than  to  bound  up 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  road,  but  his  choice 
was  fatal  to  him :  when  I  let  drive,  he  col- 
lapsed. Soon  afterward  another  hare  jumped 
out  of  the  brush,  but  he  was  young  and  nimble 
on  his  feet,  he  bounded  over  the  narrow 
road  and  up  the  bank,  giving  me  scarcely 
time  to  get  the  gun  to  the  shoulder  and — 
make  a  hole  in  the  ground.  The  "dachsels" 
were  after  him  and  kept  on  chasing  him  a 
little  further.  In  all  three  hares  were  added 
to  the  bag  in  this  drive. 

There  was  ahead  of  us,  as  our  next  drive, 
an  extended  square  patch  of  thick  brush, 
bounded  below  by  a  meadow  and  on  the  sides 
and  top  of  the  hill  by  orchards.  Most  of  the 
gentlemen  kept  on  the  level  of  the  meadow 
or  took  positions  just  above  the  meadow. 
Brother,  myself  and  ^ "  ther  hunter  were 
climbing  to  the  top.  Wlii  going  through  an 
orchard  a  hare  jumped  u^  and  was  nicely 
bagged  by  the  third  ir  the  party  with  a 
long  shot,  I  took  p*' '  .  ''  /corner,  the  others 
went  further  on.'^'i'  '.  e  signal  was  again 
given,  boys  and  dog!  .;  t'red  the  wood  and 
the  dogs  soon  made  things  quite  lively.  The 
high-pitched  voices  of  the  dachshunds  were 
heard ;  they  chased  some  game  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  but  the  deep-mouthed  setter  was 
heard  coming  toward  me.  I  knew  something 
big  was  up  from  the  furious  way  he  was 
barking,  and  presently  there  jumped  over  and 
out  of  the  brush  a  deer.  I  saw  it  was  an  old 
doe;  for  a  moment  she  stood,  then  with  the 
dog  in  close  pursuit  she  kept  on  running  along 
the  thicket  toward  me.  I  let  her  come  within 
30  yards  then  banged  at  her,  knocking  her 
down. 

The  dachsels  were  after  a  nice  old  buck, 
who  got  away  over  the  hill,  passing  within 
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30  yards  of  our  captain;  this  gentleman  knew 
the  buck,  he  had  wasted  many  an  hour  during 
the  Summer  in  a  futile  attempt  to  bag  that 
wily  old  fellow  with  his  pretty  set  of  horns; 
and  now  he  could  have  easily  knocked  him 
down.  He  was,  however,  not  after  the  veni- 
son, but  after  the  horns,  so  he  let  him  alone. 
Nothing  else  was  shot  in  this  drive. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  we  met 
near  the  meadow  in  a  sheltered  place  in  the 
forest;  a  big  fire  was  started,  the  rucksacks 
were  unloosened.  There  was  a  free  exchange 
of  good  wine;  pipes  and  cigars  were  Ht;  with 
joshing  and  explanations  for  misses  and  a 
like  conversation  so  dear  to  the  true  sports- 
man the  hour  quickly  passed,  when  our  leader 
urged  us  on  to  some  more  hunting. 

But  neither  boys  nor  dogs  wanted  to  work 
any  more  in  the  afternoon;  the  sky  had  be- 
come almost  black,  the  thick  frost  on  grass 
and  brushes  made  work  very  hard  for  dogs 
and  drivers,  besides  it  became  dark  very  early 
that  day,  so  at  4  p.  m.  the  hunting  was 
abandoned;  one  more  hare  had  been  added 
to  the  bag  in  the  afternoon,  making  a  total 
of  seven. 

We  had  wandered  far  away  from  our  start- 
ing point  in  the  morning  and  soon  struck  the 
highway  between  Eltville  and  Schlangenbad. 
The  gentlemen  from  Eltville  journeyed  home 
on  this  road,  but  brother  and  myself  tramped 
over  the  hills  to  the  forest-house.  On  our 
way  home  it  began  to  snow ;  this  was  the  very 
thing  we  wanted,  because  with  a  fresh  snow 
a  wild-boar  hunt  began  to  loom  up  before  us. 
Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  a  fact  that 
wild  boars  are  still  found  at  the  present  time 
in  many  sections  of  Germany.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing of  fenced-in  parks,  but  of  the  open  country. 
Right  down  there  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine 
the  wild  boars  manage  to  keep  their  own;  they 
are  extremely  shy  and  gifted  with  the  finest 
senses,  wonderful  hiders,  btsides  great 
travelers,  able  to  cover  in  a  quick  trot  dozens 
and  dozens  of  miles  in  a  night,  if  aroused. 
They  are  diligently  hunted,  as  they  are  quite 
destructive  to  cultivated  fields,  but  the  only 
time  to  hunt  them  with  any  prospect  of  success 
is  in  winter  with  a  good  tracking  snow. 

When  we  left  the  house  next  morning  with 
the  breaking  of  day,  a  fine  snow  four  or  five 
inches  high  was  covering  forest,  fields  and 
meadows — a  most  beautiful  sight!  All  sorts 
of  tracks  were  seen — spoor  of  roes,  of  hares. 


of  foxes,  of  squirrels,  etc.  Soon  the  expe- 
rienced eye  of  my  brother  found  a  track 
which  he  said  was  of  a  female  pig  of  medium 
size;  following  it  through  a  high  forest  we 
saw  where  she  had  broken  the  ground  in 
search  of  acorns.  She  was  heading  toward  a 
large  thicket  in  the  neighboring  hunting 
ground.  Not  wishing  to  intrude  we  soon  left 
the  track  and  walked  higher  up  through  the 
silent  winter  forest  encountering  here  and 
there  a  bunch  of  roes.  After  some  time  an- 
other boar's  track  was  struck,  this  time  of  a 
big  boar.  He  entered  several  coppices,  but 
rounding  them  up  we  invariably  found  where 
he  had  left  them.  Finally  he  went  into  a 
large  thicket  of  oak  and  beech,  interspersed 
with  fir;  this  was  higher  up  in  the  mountains 
and  this  time  we  located  him  in  that  cover. 

It  was  1  p.  m.  now;  we  had  to  act  quickly; 
we  alone  could  not  do  anything.  So  we  walked 
over  to  some  men  cutting  trees  about  a  mile 
distant  and  sent  a  boy  to  Schlangenbad  to 
call  for  more  hunters.  It  was  3  p.  m.  when 
they  came:  the  proprietor  of  the  hotel,  his  son 
and  the  local  physician.  Positions  under  wind 
on  run-ways  were  given  each  by  my  brother, 
I  was  posted  near  where  the  boar  had  en- 
tered the  thicket,  on  a  fireline.  Three  wood- 
fellers  went  into  the  thicket  with  the  wind ; 
they  had  orders  to  move  slowly  and  make 
no  undue  noise. 

With  few  hunters  and  without  good  dogs 
this  plan  is  often  successful,  but  it  requires 
the  greatest  caution  by  the  hunters.  When 
the  boar  hears  the  distant  noise  approaching 
he  quietly  leaves  his  bed  and  walks  noiselessly 
toward  the  edge  of  the  cover;  here  he  stands 
and  watches ;  the  least  noise  or  motion  made 
by  the  hunter  is  infallibly  perceived  by  the 
boar,  who  sneaks  away  as  quickly  as  he 
came,  the  hunter  never  suspecting  how  close 
the  game  was  to  him.  But  if  everything  is 
reassuring  the  boar  rushes  to  the  open  and 
over  it  with  lightning  rapidity,  making  for 
shelter. 

That  afternoon  I  stood  there  motionless; 
I  could  see  ten  to  fifteen  yards  ahead  into 
the  thicket ;  my  eyes  hurt  me  at  times,  so  in- 
tently did  I  look — but  minute  after  minute 
passed,  finally  the  men  came  out  of  the  brush ; 
they  had  found  the  bed  of  the  boar,  warm  yet, 
but  had  not  seen  him.  He  certainly  was  a 
wise  one  and  did  not  leave  his  cover.  It  was 
past  4  p.  m.  now,  the  light  was  getting  poor 
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for  the  rifle.  50  we  gave  up  further  attempts 
and  walked  home ;  this  we  reached  after  a 
two-hour  tramp. 

Next  morning  found  us  on  ihc  grounds  of 
Hallenheim.  leased  by  the  burgomaster  of  that 
village,  a  typical  "Rheinlander"  of  64,  hale  and 
heflrty.  The  ground  was  nice  and  hard,  wilh 
snoiv  here  and  there;  the  weather  just  fine; 
the  same  kind  of  burghers  with  their  ruck- 
sacks; there  were  drivers  and  dogs ;  there 
was  plenty  of  game ;  a(  noon  around  the 
campfirc  a  jolly  lunch  with  good  wine  was 
had,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  bag  a  fine 
fojt;  four  roes  and  ten  hares  were  also  killed. 

E!arly  Friday  morning  I  left  my  brother's 
home  for  Eltville  to  catch  the  train  to  Hoch- 
heim  on  Ihe  Main.  Somewhere  there  a  big 
drive  for  hares  was  to  be  had  and  1  had 
an  invitation  to  participate.  At  the  depot  in 
Hochheim  I  was  met  by  my  friend,  ati  army- 
surgeon.  Dr.  Klipstein,  who  had  come  over 
from  Maycnce  with  his  buggy,  and  soon  we 
joined  the  party  of  about  twenty-five  hunters 
and  as  many  drivers.  It  w3j  10  be  a  series 
of  roundlng-up  drives   ("Kesseltreiben"), 

In  the  large  fields  there  hares  become  quite 


plentiful  under  a  little  protection.  No  liunP 
ing  is  done  before  the  cold  of  (he  Winter 
has  really  set  in.  A  large  area  is  surrounded 
by  hunters  and  drivers,  who  proceed  con- 
centrically. The  hares  arc  started  and  when  they 
run  along  ahead  of  the  line  or  when  they  try 
to  break  through  the  line,  they  afford  a  rather 
easy  mark  in  the  entire  open  ground,  where 
one  can  sec  them  long  before  shooting.  If  a 
hare  in  his  breakneck  speed  is  properly  hit — 
that  is  in  the  head — he  always  turns  an  ele- 
gant somersault  and  drops  dead.  Four  such 
drives  were  made  during  that  day  and  about 
250  hares  killed;  the  ground  had  been  hunted 
over  a  few  weeks  before,  otherwise  the  bag 
would  have  been  much  larger. 

.\s  usual,  an  agreeable  interruption  of  the 
sport  was  had  about  1  p,  m.,  when  a  wagon 
drove  up  with  wine  ( red  and  white),  hot 
sausages  and  sandwiches  of  all  kinds,  which 
were  offered  by  the  owner  of  the  ground  to 
his  guests. 

This  ended  my  hunting  trip  10  the  Rhine, 
I  returned  to  Frankfurt  in  the  evening  and 
went  to  Munich  the  next  day  to  join  my 
family  for  the  holidays. 


■  Hl-  ATwj 


I  have  been  htititing  in  a  similar  way  in 
other  parts  o£  Germany,  have  been  sulking 
the  roebuck  and  shooting  partridges.  Every- 
where 1  found  great  sociability  among  hunters 
and  a  fine  spirit  of  true  sportsmanship.  Sup- 
ported by  good  game  taws  and  aided  by 
excellent  magazines,  by  game -protective  asso- 
ciations, by  exhibitions  of  trophies  and  by  all 
sorts  of  dog  shows,   this   spirit  is  encouraged 


and  spread  throughout  the  Empire.  Protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  wild  game  is 
the  keynote  of  all  these  endeavors ;  it  finds 
expression  in  an  old  German  adage :  "Krin 
Hfger — Ke'm  Jager,"  which  freely  translated 


ARBUTUS 

(VIETHfNKS  if  Pan  be  «il!  alive 

'    1     He  makei  hia  bed  where  majflower 

And  fairy  loveri  often   itioll 

Upon   the  warm  arbulu.  knnll. 

Cay  dryadi  nf  the  woodi  appear 

To  greet  these  firit  bloomi  of  the  year. 

Drink  here  on  nniar  long  and  deep. 

lhri«. 

Half  hidden  by  the  withered  learea, 
While  yet  the  north  wind  lighB  and  gtie 
1^'irit-born  oi  npriiig.  first  fruit  of  May, 
Dear  flower  of  the  common  way. 
jlFthink!t  no  fairer  wceaih  af  green 
Could  grace  Ibe  brov.  of  elfin  queen. 

.., 

—Ckarlii  Hrnry   C 

1,1,1. 

"low  that  the  traps  ■ 

the  camp  fixed  to  suit  me.  the 
everlasting  waiting  and  watch- 
ing began.  I  lay  there  in  the 
shade  and  watched  the  hum- 
ming-birds sucking  the  flowers 
of  the  desert  willows — which 
are  nol  willows,  but  look  like 
them  and  have  flowers  resembl- 
ing a  morning-glory.  Each 
hamming-bird  appeared  to  own  a  portion  of 
the  tree,  and  would  nol  allow  the  other  birds 

I  peeped  out  many  a  time  I  hat  day,  but  no 
sheep  came  in  sight.  The  next  day  was  the 
same.  T  studied  the  birds,  the  ants  and  the 
lizards,  and  watched  for  sheep,  but  none 
came.  The  next  morning  I  had  just  settled 
down  to  business  when  t  saw  a  buck  sheep's 
head  peep  over  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  hum- 
ming-birds might  all  have  massacred  one 
another,  and  the  ants  swallowed  the  lizards : 
I  would  not  have  turned  my  head  then  to 
have  seen  the  entire  performance. 

The  sheep  stepped  up  on  to  a  rock  and 
looked  up  and  down  the  canon  for  a  long 
lime.  As  he  stood  there  silhouetted  against 
the  sky,  I  thought  he  looked  too  big  for  the 
little  buck,  but  when  he  came  nearer  I  saw 
that  it  was  the  same  sheep  that  I  had  seen 
at  first.  He  came  down  the  hill  very 
cau'iously,  slopping  every  httlc  ways  to  see 
if  he  could  delccE  ll.e  presence  of  any  enemy 
that  might  Le  there.  He  came  down  on  top 
of  a  high  bluff  about  30  yards  from  me,  and 
I  took  two  snaps  at  him  with  my  kodak 
without  scaring  him.  He  then  climbed  down 
3  very  steep  place  where  I  had  no  traps  set, 
got  a  drink,  climbed  back  the  same  way,  and 


after    standing    around    on    the    rocks    '. 
while,    left   without    going   near   any   of  1 


I  was  not  very  badly  disappointed,  for 
fell  sure  thai  he  would  come  back  again  in 
few  days  as  I  had  been  told  that  there  was 
mining  camp  at  every  other  spring  on  I' 
mountain,  and  I  knew  he  would  not  go  near 
spring  if  he  made  the  discovery  that  a  m: 
was  around  there.  So  1  whiled  away  [if 
with  the  bugs  and  lizards  for  two  days  moi 

The  third  morning  about  sunrise  I  hea 
rocks  rolling,  and  peeping  out  saw  a  ewe  ai 
her  lamb.  They  were  at  the  spring  before 
saw  ihem,  and  stayed  there  for  about  half  : 
hour.  They  seemed  to  be  nearly  perished  t 
waler  and  kepi  drinking  every  lilile  whil 
They  were  within  about  2S  yards  of  me,  ai 
although  I  wanted  to  take  their  picture  ^ 
worst  way,  my  kodak  was  out  of  reach  ti 
I   did   not   dare   lo   try   to   gel   it   for   fear  i 


:   they   would   con 

contented  myse 
:  them  so  clos< 
one  gets   with; 


scaring   them,      i    fell   • 
back    again    if    they    w 
remained    very    quiet 
with  having  a  good  look  a 
for  it  is  nol   every  day  that 
25  yards  of  a  wild  mout 

As  they  started  up  ( 
that  they  were  going  straight  for  one  of  tl 
trap*.  When  I  saw  that  the  old  ewe  wi 
about  to  step  into  one  of  them,  I  hurried 
picked  up  a  rope  to  tie  her  with,  grabbed 
clamp  lo  get  the  trap  off,  inwardly  hopir 
that  she  would  not  hurl  her  foot  very  badly- 
and  she  didn't;  she  turned  out  of  the  Ira 
within  a  few  feet  of  the  trap,  and  walk< 
quietly  away  up  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

That  made  rac   feel   rather  reckless,  and  ; 
soon  as  the  ewe  and  lamb  were  out  of  sigl 
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I  began  to  abuse  Old  Luck  and  siep  around 
camp  without  my  usual  caution.  Presently 
I  looked  itp  and  just  at  the  same  time  I  saw 
the  little  buck's  head  pop  up  over  the  hilt, 
r  was  in  plain  sight,  but  instantly  dropped 
behind  a  busli. 

"Some  sheep  will  get  mc  yet,"  i  said  to 
myself.  I  had  to  dodge,  watch,  and  hide  so 
much,  not  wanting  to  hurt  nor  kill  them : 
that  in  a  way  it  seemed  that  I  was  the  hunte<l 

I  lay  there  and  watched  him  through  tin- 
bush  but  could  not  tell  whether  he  had  seen 
tne  or  not;  but  after  he  had  kept  mc  lying 
Ihere  in  the  sun  till  I  was  nearly  cooked,  hi' 
started  to  come  on  down  and  1  knew  that  I 
was  safe.  The  first  time  he  stepped  out  of 
sight  behind  some  rocks,  I  got  into  camp  in 

In  a  minute  or  two  I  peeped  out  to  sec 
where  the  sheep  was,  and  saw  him  coming 
down  the  trail  that  the  ewe  and  lamb  had 
started  up,  and  where  my  best  trap  was  set. 
I  thought  sure  I  was  going  to  get  him,  but 
the  day  before  I  had  cut  down  a  little  foot 
high  cactus  that  was  in  my  way.  and  left 
it  lying  there,  and  he  saw  that.  He  knew 
that  it  was  not  there  when  he  came  along 
that  road  before,  and  he  didn't  like  the  looks 
of  it.    It  looked  like  it  might  catch  a  sheep. 

He  finally  ventured  up  and  smelled  of  it. 
but  Still  he  was  not  quite  satisfied ;  and  it 
looked  very  much  as  if  he  was  going  to  turn 
around  and  go  back.  He  was  then  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  trap,  and  stood  there 
for  quite  awhile  undecided  what  to  do.  He 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  going  by  that  cactus. 
and  still  it  did  not  look  very  bad.  and  he 
wanted  a  drink.  So  he  concluded  to  run  by 
it  just  to  be  safe,  and  the  first  jump  he  made 
he  popped  both  forefeet  into  my  best  trap. 
and  came  rolling  down  the  steep  side  hill  in 
company  with  a  log  chained  to  the  trap,  aboin 
as  heavy  as  the  sheep.  I  expected  that  he 
thinks  to  this  day  that  it  was  all  the  work  of 
that  devilish  cactus. 

The  chain  wrapped  around  his  body  as  he 
rolled  and  the  heavy  log  drew  the  trap  nix] 
his  feet  tight  against  his  breast,  and  hil'l 
them  there  so  he  could  not  get  up.  And  i" 
make  matters  worse,  here  came  a  great  hain 
looking  man,  and  j  umped  right  onto  him. 
Did  ever  a  poor  sheep  have  such  luck ! 

His  heart  was  pounding  away  in  a  manner 
that    certainly    must     have    been     dangi 


and  his  eyes  looked  as  though  they  were 
ready  to  drop  out.  I  did  what  I  could,  the 
next  few  minutes,  to  quiet  his  fears  a  little, 
for  it  is  a  fact  that  a  mountain  sheep  can 
sometimes  be  scared  to  death.  So  soon  as 
his  heart  quit  beating  so  furiously,  I  tied  him 
and  took  the  trap  off.  He  was  the  smallest 
sheep  that  I  had  ever  captured,  and  would  not 
have  weighed  over  75  or  80  pounds. 

He  was  a  regular  tender-foot  "ibex",  with 
long  graceful  horns  that  pointed  back,  and 
a  light  trim  body.  He  hardly  looked  as 
though  he  would  some  day  develop  into  a 
heavy-bodied  big-horn,  with  a  head  as  heavy 
or  nearly  as  heavy  as  his  entire  self  was  now. 
I   picked   him  up  and   carried  him  into  camp, 
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but  a;  I  was  doing  so  he  threw  his  head 
around  and  struck  me  in  the  breast  with  the 
pottit  of  one  of  his  sharp  horns  so  hard  that 
it  cracked  one  of  my  ribs,  I  do  noi  think 
the  sheep  was  trying  to  hght,  but  was  just 
struggling  lo  get  away. 

I  hiirdly  got  myself  and  the  sheep  out 
of  sight  behind  my  hiding  place,  when  a  full 
grown  big-horn  came  in  sight  on  top  of  the 
hill.  1  had  another  trap  or  two  up  there 
ready  for  him  if  he  came  down  the  right 
way,  but  1  was  not  particularly  pleased  to 
see  him,  for  my  rib  was  hurting  mc  so  badly 
that  I  could  hardly  breath,  and  he  had  a 
wild,  defiant  bearing  that  seemed  to  say: 
"don't  monkey  with  me." 

But  sheep  were  too  scarce  and  hard  to 
capture  lo  think  of  scaring  him  away  pur- 
posely; so  I  held  the  sheep  that  I  had  just 
captured  the  best  I  could  to  keep  him  from 
making  any  noise,  and  resolved  to  give  the 
old  boy  the  best  tight  I  could  if  he  got  into  a 
trap.  After  looking  over  the  ground  till  lie 
was  satisfied,  he  came  slowly  down  the  hill 
following   up   the  track  of  the   little   buck. 

He  was  very  nervous,  and  easily  startled; 
for  he  well  knew  that  all  watering  places 
were  highly  dangerous  locahties  where  he  was 
liable  to  be  killed.  Whether  guided  hy  in- 
stinct or  reason,  he  certainly  felt  a  sense  of 
security  in  following  up  the  route  of  a  sheep 
that  had  just  went  to  water  with  safely  so 
far  as  he  could  tell.    .And  this  conclusion  on 


the  part  of  the  anima]  proved   to   be    ^ 
judgment,   and    saved    him    from   falling  ^^ 
the  hands  of  an  enemy.     For  when  be  Ct 
lo  where  the  little  buck  had  been  caug^i^ 
was  able  to  tell  that  the  other  sheep  h»A 
r  ramble    there,    and    knew    that    it    wouh 
'kingtrous  to  go  any  further.     And  aUtbt 
tiL    must    have   been    very   thirsty,   he   ni 
iind  went  away  without  coming  any  neart 
tlic  spring. 

.\  man  going  for  water  to  a  spring  thtt 
knew  was  most  likely  guarded  by  an  « 
lurrilile   that    he   had   no   power   lo   i 
would  wisely  decide  to  follow  the  track 
irii.Mid  that  had  just  went  to  the  spring-  ■ 
oi  liim.     But  when  he  found  where  his  fi 
liiiii    met    some   mysterious   disaster   that    ti 
nio6(   likely   made   away   with   him,   he   wdn 
very   wisely   decide   to  go   no   further,   aa^ 
get  away  from  there.  JM 

And  now  my  critics. — would  you  say  9 
the  man  was  prompted  by  instinct,  or  reaafl 

"Why,  by  reason  of  course,  and  soui 
reason  at  that." 

tSut  when  a  dumb  animal  follows  the  san 
course  of  action  for  the  same  purpose,  com 
to  the  same  wise  conclusions,  and  saveaj 
life;  what  is  that?  ■ 

"Oh,   well,   that's   instinct."  1 

Yes,  1  expect  so ;  but  I  guess  not. 

I  tied  the  little  buck  up  very  short  1 
prevent   him   from   hurting  himself,  gave   hi: 


-^a 


-saa*^ 
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a  drink  of  water,  and  took  his  picture.  He 
was  so  high-headed,  defiant  and  scrappy,  that 
I  decided  to  call  him  Count  Boni  de  Castellane. 

The  next  morning  my  sore  rib  was  so  bad 
tl;at  it  hurt  me  to  take  a  long  breath,  blow 
my  nose,  sneeze,  lie  down  or  get  up.  When 
I  went  to  feed  the  Count,  I  suppose  my 
etiquette  must  have  been  bad,  for  he  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  me,  and  made  me 
get  around  lively.  I  felt  too  sore  to  mix  with 
him,  and  allowed  him  to  have  his  own  way 
for  several  days;  which  caused  him  to  feel 
and  act  more  like  a  Count  than  ever.  When 
I  got  better  he  still  acted  like  a  Count,  but 
one  with  his  pockets  turned  inside  out. 

No  sheep  came  around  for  several  days, 
and  I  was  very  glad  of  it.  The  incompatibility 
that  had  existed  between  the  Count  and  me 
was  slowly  fading  away;  but  the  Count  loved 
neither  me  nor  my  coarse,  crude  manners. 
Still  he  put  up  with  them — ^because  I  slapped 
his  jaws  till  he  had  to. 

It  is  necessary  to  go  around  and  have  a 
look  at  the  traps  once  a  day,  whether  any 
sheep  come  in  or  not;  for  the  coyotes,  wild- 
cats, foxes  and  rabbits  are  a  great  nuisance 
and  often  spring  the  traps  just  before  the 
sheep  come  along.  The  desert  chipmunks 
seem  to  take  great  pleasure  in  digging  them 
out  in  the  daytime,  and  the  rat  does  the 
same  job  by  night. 

Once  I  found  where  a  sheep  had  come  in 
and  watered  in  the  night  without  my  know- 
ing it.  This  they  do  not  often  do,  although 
they  will  frequently  come  in  just  at  the  peep 
of  day,  and  in  the  morning  is  their  favorite 
time  to  water. 

About  ten  days  after  I  had  captured  the 
Count  two  sheep  came  in  one  morning,  and 
were  coming  toward  the  water  when  the 
Count,  who  was  tied  where  he  could  see  up 
on  the  hill,  bawled  to  them.  Whether  it  was 
a  call  of  welcome,  or  one  of  warning,  I  do  not 
know;  but  I  do  know  that  they  were  afraid 
of  it,  and  at  once  turned  and  started  back  up 
the  hill.  They  only  went  a  short  distance, 
however,  when  they  turned  again  and  walked 
around  the  side  of  the  hill  to  where  one  of 
my  traps  was  set,  and  a  full  grown  ewe 
stepped  into  it.  I  was  greatly  pleased  for  it 
was  the  first  ewe  that  I  had  ever  caught. 

She  came  floundering  down  the  side  of  the 
hill  over  the  rocks  as  they  usually  do,  and  I 
was  ready  and  caught  her  when  she  reached 


the  foot  of  the  bluff.  She  had  managed  to 
twist  around  in  the  trap  some  way  and  cut 
her  foot  rather  badly.  She  made  no  attempt 
to  fight  me,  and  I  tied  her  and  carried  her 
to  camp.  The  Count  was  very  glad  to  see 
her  and  bawled  to  her  again,  but  she  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

The  voice  of  a  buck  sheep  is  a  low,  coarse, 
rasping  sound,  that  cannot  be  heard  very 
far.  The  ewes  bawl  much  louder,  not  so 
coarse,  and  the  sound  is  rather  long  drawn, 
but  neither  sex  do  much  bawling. 

I  then  washed  the  ewe's  foot,  fixed  it  up 
the  best  I  could,  and  tied  her  so  that  she  and 
the  Count  could  touch  noses  but  could  not 
tangle  up.  The  sheep  that  was  with  the  ewe 
when  I  captured  her  was  her  20  months  old 
lamb.  If  a  ewe  loses  her  lamb,  or  fails  to  have 
one  in  spring,  her  yearling  ewe-lamb  will 
follow  her  till  one  of  the  two  has  a  lamb. 
But  if  her  lamb  be  a  male  he  will  not  follow 
his  mother  much  after  he  is  a  year  old, 
because  the  old  bucks  will  not  allow  him  to. 
Mountain  sheep  do  not  breed  till  they  are  two 
years  old,  and  I  never  saw  but  one  lamb  with 
a  ewe  at  a  time.  When  born  the  little  ones 
are  the  same  color  as  the  adults. 

When  this  big  lamb  saw  me  capture  its 
mother  it  did  not  run  off  nor  seem  badly 
scared,  but  stood  up  on  the  rocks  about  100 
yards  away  and  watched  me.  I  tied  the  old 
ewe  and  the  Count  where  the  lamb  coull 
see  them,  and  made  sure  that  I  would  have 
it  in  a  day  or  two,  at  most.  But  I  had  hardly 
got  things  arranged  to  suit  me,  when  another 
ewe  and  a  little  lamb,  about  two  and  a  half  or 
three  months  old,  came  in  sight.  The  big 
lamb  went  over  to  them,  and  after  the  three 
of  them  had  taken  a  look  at  the  Count  and  the 
old  ewe  that  I  had  tied  up  in  camp,  they 
appeared  to  be  satisfied,  and  all  came  down  to 
the  spring  at  once.  They  came  within  about 
25  yards  of  me,  and  I  took  several  snaps  at 
them  with  my  kodak. 

The  ewe  that  was  tied  up  occasionally 
charged  around  and  made  a  big  noise,  and 
the  Count  held  his  head  up  and  looked  wild; 
but  the  other  sheep  did  not  scare  at  them, 
and  stayed  there  for  several  hours.  When 
they  finally  started  to  leave,  the  little  lamb 
stepped  into  one  of  the  traps  and  was  caught. 
Its  mother  and  the  big  lamb  ran  up  on  some 
rocKS  a  short  distance  away  and  stopped.  I 
hurried  out  with  the  intention  of  staking,  the 


Iamb  oul  on  the  side  of  the  hill  with  a  long 
rope  till  I  could  gel  its  mamma  and  the  big 
lamb,  for  now  I  felt  sure  that  1  would  get 
both  of  them. 

So  I  hurridly  look  the  lamb  out  ot  the  trap 
and  lied  a  long  rope  to  it's  neck,  intending  to 
let  it  run  up  on  the  rocks  where  the  two 
other  sheep  could  see  it.  But  when  I  turned 
it  loose,  a  circus  began  that  I  never  saw  the 
like  of.  Greatly  to  my  surprise  it  did  not  try 
to  run  away,  but  would  jump  as  high  a;  it 
could,  twist  around,  and  sometimes  turn  over, 
alighting  on  its  sides  or  on  its  back  as  often 
as  it  did  on  its  feel,  I  saw  thai  it  was  beat- 
ing itself  up  badly,  so  caught  it  and  carried  it 
down  to  a  little  sand  wash  where  there  were 
no  rocks  and  turned  it  loose  again.  But  it 
was  worse  to  cut  up  than  any  big  sheep  I 
ever  captured.  It  continued  to  jump  and 
fall  down  and  beal  its  head  on  the  ground 
and  before  1  knew  it  had  both  eyes  so  badly 
hurt  that  it  could  not  see  a  particle. 

1  saw  at  once  that  to  use  the  lamb  for  a 
decoy  to  trap  the  ewe  was  a  failure,  that  it 
would  very  soon  kill  itself  if  it  hadn't 
alrcaily  done  so.  So  [  took  it  into  camp  and 
tied  it  up  very  close  with  two  ropes,  as  I 
did  the   old   sheep.     But   its   horns   were  only 


about  two  inches  long,  so  I  had  to  tie  the 
ropes  around  its  neck.  And  then  it  would 
turn  summersaults  enough  in  about  a  minute 
to  twist  the  rope  so  tight  Ihat  it  could  not 
breathe.  So  I  look  the  ropes  off  its  neck 
and  tied  it  down,  but  it  still  continued  to 
struggle  and  beat  lis  head  on  the  ground.  I 
then  took  it  over  to  my  bed  and  held  iu 
head  in  my  lap  till  dark;  I  got  supper,  and 
then  had  to  be  up  with  it  all  night.  The  next 
morning  I  pul  a  long  rope  on  its  neck  again. 
and  lel  it  up,  but  although  it  was  stooc 
blind,  with  head  swelled  so  badly  that  it 
could  hardly  breathe,  it  was  as  liad  as  ever. 
I  worked  with  it  all  that  day  and  all  that  J 
night,  but  the  next  morning  it  was  so  nev 
dead  that  it  could  not  get  up.  1  took  tfie 
ropes  off  it,  laid  it  on  my  bed,  and  went 
and  gathered  some  grass  for  the  other  shetpk, 
When  I  came  back  I  was  greatly  surprised 
to  find  it  standing  up,  I  got  it  to  drink  • 
little  water,  then  went  to  ii  mining  camp,  0Of  I 
some  condensed  milk,  and  in  a  few  days  It 
learned  to  eat  boiled  barley  and  milk.  It 
could  not  see  any  for  about  two  weeks,  Kotfi, 
one  eye  was  blind  for  two  month) 
however,  it  is  slick  and  fat  and 
playful  as  a  kitten. 


( To    be    continued.) 
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SUNSHINE   FARTHER   ON 

THE  mounlain's  base  is  wripped  in  gray. 
And  chill  and  chcrrleaa  ii  the  way 
Ai  ilow  I  climb  the  shadowed  trail 
That  iiretche*  upward  gtiH  and  pale. 

With  what  seemed  cloud  and  mist  betow; 


2^' 


The 
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r  thou  mult  rise 

On 

toiling  wing  to  c 

carer  gkiei. 

ms  dull  and  ara 

It 

ahleni  toward  II 

e  summit-dajr; 
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d   amid  the   daw 

Tha 

t  flowers  in  sun* 

ine— farther  on. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  LOWLY 

I  GO  not  to  Cod'a  templed  hlU)  alone 
To  gaie  on  Hia  omnipotence.     Each  blade 
Of  Braas  and  daiajt  in  the  spangled  field 
Doth  tell  of  power  at  Tist  u  that  which  carred 
The  castled  peaka  or  blaied  the  canon   ways. 
Within  th;  limpid  aparkle  of  the  dew 
That  tremble*  like!  ■  tear  npon  the  check 
Of  Dawn  a  thousand  fleeted  ocean*  roll. 
All   firmaments   are  in   the  prisoned   star 
That  shine*  within  one  bluebell's  little  hesrt. 


God'*  grace  in  pstient  humble  hearta.  in  lives 
Lived  not  within  the  blare  o(  human  fame, 
As   well   as   in    the   mighty   soul*  that    rise 
Above    the    wonder.gaiing    plams    of    earth. 
His  spirit  kindles  lowly  ones  snd  fire* 
The  lofty;   ipeaka  in  gentleness  and  with 
The  trumpet  tongue;  irradiates  the  life 
s  like  violet*  the  common  toil 


And  li< 


i  [hal  flan 


Upon  the  lily  and  the  lily  life; 

Hi*  tenderoBis  upon  the  wondrou*  page 

or   peak)   and   soul 


SOUTH  COAST  SHOOTING 


By  "Stillhuntes." 


PART  III.  WHEN  THE  QUAIL  CALL 


-  SOMETIMES  hunt  quail,  tar  re- 
moved as  I  am  in  this  day  from 
the  rolling  hills  and  the  level 
mesas  of  the  wild.  And  every 
'  time  I  throw  the  old  gun  to 
ray  shoulder,  to  see  a  bird  fall 
lo  the  crack  of  the  nitro,  I 
wonder  if  the  man  lives  who 
can  do  justice  to  the  California 

Many  men  have  thought  they 
could— and  tried  their  best  so  to  do — but  not 
one  of  them  has  satisfied  me,  not  one  of  their 
printed  descriptions  ever  couid  satisfy  the 
man  who  has  followed  a  Rock  of  these  blue- 
gray  blurs  over  hill  and  down  dale  through 
warm  autumn  sunshine  and  on  days  of  weep- 
ing clouds  when  the  faUing  waters  made  the 
birds  lie  unusually  close. 

And,  after  all  this,  admitting  my  admira- 
tion for  the  bird  on  an  acquaintance  with  it 
extending  over  the  best  part  of  twenty  years, 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  care  much  for  the 
game.  I  had  much  rather  drop  a  duck  out  of 
the  Italian  blue  of  our  skies  above  some  tule- 
bordered  marsh  and  I  think  it  much  more 
to  my  credit  to  bring  a  dove  to  earth  from  the 
middle  of  his  hundred -mile  an  hour  flight 
above  some  wheat  stubble  field,  albeit  I 
never  shoot  doves  nowadays. 

Like  the  deer  of  the  Southwest,  of  which 
I  hope  to  have  more  to  say  later,  all  the 
quail  killed  are  earned,  fairly  and  hardly,  by 
the  man  who  gets  them.  The  only  region  of 
which  I  have  ever  known  in  which  this  was 
not  the  case  lies  along  the  Smith  Mountains 
in  San  Diego  county,  and  I  imagine  that  even 
this  paradise  for  partridges  is  by  this  time 
somewhat  worn  out. 

In  the  central  portion  of  San  Diego 
conuty  there  was  once  the  finest  quail  shoot- 
ing which  ever  lay  before  dog  or  man.  In 
fact  the  dog  was  not  needed.  Your  birds 
could  be  killed  at  such  short  range  that  the 
hunter  himself  could   retrieve  his  own   kills 


better  and  quicker  than  the  averase  dog. 
Wherever  there  was  a  little  spring  in  the  hill^ 
there  would  be  found  from  one  to  five  or  teo 
separate  bands  of  birds,  ranging  in  nniBbcn 
from  few  to  many,  according  as  the  kum 
had  been  wet  or  dry. 

When  a  man  walked  up  a  covey  of  thtMt, 
he  was  sure  of  a  clean  rise  and  an  aafh 
opportunity  to  make  a  double,  whether  bs  aid 
his  blunderbuss  could  accomplish  that  4^ 
sideratum  or  not.  All  the  birds  Sew  hifh  ttrf 
hard,  scattered  well,  and  lay  close  in  the  COIN 
to  which  they  dropped  from  the  first  ijlfe 
The  country  was  somewhat  brushy  aa  Z  MV 
remember  it,  but  there  were  open  pbtota-fa 
the  brush  and  one  could  scarcely  travd  3BI 
yards  through  one  of  these  quail-traib  WilhBt 
putting  up  at  least  one  flock  of  the  birda.  TUl 
was  quail  shooting  par  excellence,  and,  hx  K 
long  time  the  residents  of  the  section,  aCBt^ 
tered  and  sparse  though  they  were,  kept  Aor 
secret  well.  Lately,  however,  so  I  am  tall, 
the  game  has  degenerated,  the  covors  w* 
broken  up  and  the  old  halcyon  days  of  At 
sport  are  gone  forever. 

Properly  speaking  there  are  three  Idndl  of 
"quail"  in  California  south  of  the  Tehacblpi 
mountains.  These  are  the  Plumed  Fartrid|i 
(Orcortyx  piclus  plumiferus;}  the  CallfociliB 
Valley  Partridge  (CalUpepla  californiea  t*al- 
Ikota.)  and,  rarely,  the  Gambel's  Partridge 
{Callifepla    gambdii.) 

The  last  named  of  these  is  a  dweller  OD 
the  desert  for  the  most  part,  frequenting 
the  streams  in  and  about  Death  Valley,  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  Superstition  Mountains, 
and  other  isolated  sections  of  the  great 
plain  further  south.  It,  therefore,  can  be 
dismissed  with  the  remark  that  it  is  slightly 
smaller  than  the  common  valley  quail,  liea 
equally  well  to  dogs,  and  is,  all  in  all,  about 
as  good  a  game  bird  tor  the  wing  shooter. 

Of  the  other  two,  the  plumed  partridge, 
commonly  called  "mountain  quail"  through- 
out the  southern  end  of  the  Stale,  is  strictlj 


a  ground  bird  when  it  comes  to  being 
hunted,  and,  although  large,  and  of 
lent  condition  for  the  table,  is  seldom  shot 
through  the  hills  pick 
up  one  bird  here  and  there.  It  does  not 
affect,  to  any  great  extent,  a  list  of  the 
game  birds  of  the  Southwest,  and,  like 
Gambel's  quail  may  be  dropped  with  a  word. 
But  cheerily  from  the  brush -laden  hill- 
side there  rings  a  call,  cutting  the  clear 
air    of   dawn   or   the    tired    gray    mists    of 


quail   as   indeed    there    Is    among    i 
the   birds   of   the   southern   end   of   Califor- 
nia.    This   migration   leads   them   fro 

.  and  the  lower  foothills  and  the  edges 
of  the  corn  and  wheat  and  barley  fields, 
where  they  have  spent  the  winter,  back  into 
the  deeper  canons  of  the  hills  for  the 
summer.  There  they  slay  all  during  the 
breeding  season,  only  scattered  pairs  slick- 
ing to  the  lowlands. 

Then,    again,    in    the    end    of   summer   or 


eventide  with  its  mellifluous  tones,  "Sweet- 
heart, sweetheart,"  it  says,  and  from  far 
deeper  in  the  canon  or  higher  up  on  the 
sidehill  another  bird  answers  it  while  all 
in  between  come  the  lesser  cries  of  the 
many  members  of  the  covey. 

Such,  at  least,  was  my  introduction  to 
the  California  valley  quail,  and  such  has 
been  the  introduction  of  many  another  hill 
wanderer  who  has  since  come  to  know  the 
blue-gray   birds   as    well    or   better    (ban    I. 

There  is  a  certain  local  migration  among 


the  beginning  of  autumn,  whichever  you 
want  to  call  it,  they  come  trooping  back 
to  ihe  valleys  and  the  slopes  that  knew 
them  so  well  all  through  the  winter  before. 
For  a  fortnight  after  they  appear  in  any  one 
locality,  they  should  be  left  strictly  alone, 
until  they  have  made  themselves  thoroughly 
familiar  with  the  particular  bit  of  the  world 
in  which  they  are  lo  live.  If  they  are  hur- 
ried too  much  on  their  return  from  summer 
breeding  grounds,  the  birds  are  very  apt  to 
desert  the   region  altogether  and  move  over 


>  ways  to  kill  quail 
ihcy    give    the    hunli 

granted  by  the 
jack  snipe,  or  by  many  of  the  ducks.  One  o( 
ihcse  metliods  is  to  snapsiiot  your  bird  just  al 
gets  up,  before  he  1 
a(  Ihe  way  or  to  dodge  some 
placed  in  his  way;  the 
is  to  load  your  gun  in  such 
the  load  is  good  up  to  fortj 
range,  according  to  my  expe- 
ihotgun  in  the  field— and  lei 
your  bird  get  well  straightened  out  before 
:h  the  trigeer.  I  believe  the  lattei 
method    is    productive    of    the    most    birdj 

It  it  may  not  be  quite  so  much   fnn  as   lh( 
lapshooting  game. 

Most  ot  the  older  hunters  of  the   Soutt 
esit   are   of  the  class   that   i 
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are  perfectly  sure  of  the  bird,  then  cut  him 
down  in  mid-air,  sometimes  at  unbelievable 
distances. 

After  the  first  shooting  begins  in  the  fall 
the  quail  stick  so  close  to  the  heavy  brush 
of  the  hills  that,  in  sections'  where  the 
birds  are  few,  it  is  often  impossible  to  find 
those  killed  without  a  dog.  On  ranches 
where  the  birds  are  well  protected,  they 
become  almost  as  tame  as  .chickens,  and 
will  obey  the  call  of  one  who  feeds  them 
as  readily  as  do  barnyard  fowls. 

1  very  well  remember  seeing,  down  at 
San  Onofre,  in  San  Diego  county,  some 
years  ago,  a  man  who  could  make  doubles 
on  quail.  I  was  then  a  mere  boy,  and  my 
ambition  was  fired  to  equal  him.  But  I 
have  since  found  out  that  this  little  foot- 
hill town  is  the  center — or  was  at  that 
time,  at  least-rof  several  hundred  million 
of  the  quail  population  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia. Of  course,  this  fellow  was  a  snap- 
shot, and  a  wonder  in  his  class,  but  I  have 
seen  him  march  up  to  the  traps  and  break 
a  scant  half  of  the  targets  he  pulled  down 
on.  Neither  could  he  shoot  doves,  not  in 
any  event  with  the  skill  with  which  he  could 
pick  quail  out  of  the  air. 

He  shot  a  pump-gun,  as  did  most  of  the 
hunters  of  his  time  and  class,  but  the  com- 
ing of  the  double-barrel  has  simplified  this 
matter  of  doubles  to  some  extent,  and  the 
quail,  along  with  most  other  winged  game 
have  suflfered  severely  thereby. 

The  best  time  to  shoot  quail  in  the  South- 
west is  on  the  shady  side  of  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  They  lie  better  toward 
'  evening,  and  have  by  three  o'clock  usually 
begun  their  regular  daily  pilgrimage  from 
back  in  the  chaparral  tangle  to  the  springs 
or  to  their  feeding  grounds  along  the  edges 
of  the  furrowed  fields.  Neither  do  they, 
at  this  time  of  day,  fly  so  far  back  into 
the  hills  when  put  up.  They  seem  loath 
to  leave  the  place  where  they  expect  to 
find  their  suppers,  and  as  a  consequence, 
the  hunter  does  not  have  to  walk  far  to 
put  them  up  again  even  on  the  second  or 
third   shot. 

1  suppose  that  the  average  scatter-gun 
shooter  will  insist  that  the  12  gauge  is  the 
only  gun  for  quail,  just  as,  five  or  ten  years 
ago,  he  insisted  that  there  could  be  no 
sport   shooting  ducks   with   less  than  an  8 


or  10  bore  cannon.  The  writer  has  shot 
quail,  and  killed  his  share  of  all  that  came 
across  the  midrib,  with  a  double-barrel  20 
gauge  hammer  gun,  with  a  16  hammerless, 
with  a  14  muzzle  loader,  and  with  a  12  gauge 
of  the  most  improved  make.  And,  out  of  the 
whole  bunch,  he  really  believed  he  had 
the   most   fun   with   the  20  bore. 

It  isn't  the  number  you  kill  that  counts. 
I  know  a  party  of  four  who  went  down  into 
San  Diego  county  last  year  and  killed  sev- 
eral hundred  birds — in  fact,  they  brought 
back  125,  which,  owing  to  the  hot  weather, 
had  all  to  be  thrown  away.  But  it  is  in 
the  fun  you  have  getting  your  bag  wherein 
lies  the  pleasure  and  the  benefit  of  any 
kind  of  hunting.  I  would  infinitely  prefer 
half  a  dozen  birds,  .cleanly  killed  with  the 
20  to  half  a  hundred  slain  with  one  of  the 
big  scatter  guns  in  a  country  where  quail, 
are  so  thick  that  the  hunter  has  to  stoop  to 
avoid   being   hit   by   them   as   they   fly   about. 

I  remember  very  well  one  October  morn- 
ing ten,  twelve,^  yes,  mighty  close  to  fifteen 
years  ago.  I  was  asleep— no,  I  was  awnke. 
had  been  all  night,  for  the  day  before  I 
had  cpme  into  the  proud  possession  of 
the  20  gauge  I  have  mentioned.  Mother 
was  to  call  me  at  four  o'clock,  and  I  had 
planned  a  hike  far  back  through  the  hills  to 
the  heart  of  the  big  Chino  Ranch,  where  there 
always  were  quail,  at  least  where  there  always 
had  been  quail  since  I  could  remember. 

1  was  awake  at  three.  Five  minutes 
before  four  1  was  dressed,  and  armed  for 
the  hunt,-  was  out  of  doors,  just  under 
my  window,  waiting  for  mother  to  call 
me.  At  the  door  she  called  twice.  No 
answer.  Then  she  went  in,  finding  the 
bed  empty.  I  heard  her  say  to  father: 
"He's  gone  .already,  .and  did  not  have 
any  breakfast  either."  And  father  only 
laughed.  I  have  my  suspicions  that  he 
was  a  boy  once. 

I  had  not  then  learned  as  much  about  the  20 
gauge  as  I  have  of  late  years,  and  I  was 
shooting  No.  8  shot.  Almost  immediately 
after  leaving  the  house,  a  cottontail  crossed 
my  path  and,  of  course,  I  cut  loose  at  him. 
Over  he  went  in  a  nice  somersault, 
picked  himself  up  and  was  gone  again, 
faster  than  before.  Right  there  1  scored 
fault  No.  1  with  the  20 — not  steam  enough 
in  it.     Later  I  unlearned  all  this. 
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I '  killed  mighty  few  quail  that  day  on 
the  Chino  Ranch;  I  believe  I  brought  back 
six  all  told.  But  I  learned  to  hold  close, 
and  I  learned  that  the  load  should  be 
suited  to  the  gun;  that  what  one  man 
shoots  in  a  16  is  no  load  for  another  man's 
14  or  20  gauge.  Since  then  I  have  been 
shooting  the  20  rather  consistently,  on  such 
game  as  quail  and  rabbits  and  curlew  and 
small  snipe.  I  have  had  reasonable  success 
with  the  little  gun,  and  I  shoot  2  drams 
of  powder  ^rarely  2J4  drams);  and  V^  of 
an  ounce  of  shot.  This  latter  is  either 
chilled  \o.  9.  or,  as  when  I  go  out  for 
rabbits  and  curlew  together  in  the  sand- 
hills, chilled  No.  7. 

For  the  smaller  shore  birds,  of  which 
I  am  particularly  fond,  the  amount  of 
shot  is  even  less,  a  thimbleful — that  is,  a 
thimble  which  I  have  used  for  this  pur- 
pose now  for  five  years — is  about  the  right 
quantity,  and  I  think  this  thimble  holds 
just  a  shade  more  than  half  an  ounce. 


But   for  the  quail  the  best   load   is 
nines.    They  will  kill,  if  held  close,  a 
in  full   flight  at  as   far  as  any    sane 
would  shoot  a  gun  of  such    small    cal 
and  where  you  are  tramping  all  day  thn 
poor    quail    country,    picking    up    one 
and    one    there,    you    come    to    be     mij 
thankful  for  the  light  20  gauge. 

But  for  all  these  things:  for  all    the 
of  the  sage-brush  hillsides  and  the   sw« 
^c^onant    call    of    the    quail    through 
October  days,  give  me  the  ducks  that 
in    above    the    sea    marshes,    give     me 
wavering   "scaip.   scaip"    of   the    ^*ande 
jack  snipe  over  the  inland  bog,  give  me 
"pcct-zccct-zicct"  of  drifting  clouds  of  s; 
pipers   as   they,  come   slowly   down    to 
decoys   on    the    wide    black   mudflats: 
me.     in     short,    almost    any    kind     of     I 
shooting,   but   the   bird   that   has   made 
Southwest   famous   among   wing-shoote 
th^  California  valley  quail. 


LONELINESS 


D  ROAD  stretch  of  prairie  far  as  eye  can  sec. 
'-^     No  neighboring  hut,  nor  shape  of  distant  tree; 
No   shriek  of   whistle   from   onrushing   train — 
Anci  just  a  woman's  face  against  the  pane! 

— Grace  Q.  Bostwick. 
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TO  THE  SUISUN  MARSHES 

VV/HKN   work  grows  dull  and  dreary, 
'^    And  mental  s.»tes  arc  gray, 
I   go  by   memory's  special 

Where  the  long  reeds  lift  and  sway-- 
To  the  winter  hills  of  mounded  green 

That    bound    San    Pablo    Bay. 

My    white-sailed    yacht    glides    smoothly 
Where  shimmering  shadows  fall. 

Below  the  cliflfs,   sun-brightened, 

Beside  the  long  sea  wall ; 
.And  I  skim  by  points  and  islands 
Where  restless  seagulls  call. 

I   cross  the  curling  current 

And  the  tempting  coves  pass  by ; 

Dip    masts    to    Mr.    Diablo 
Outlined  on  the  southern  sky, 

1  o  furl  my  sails  in  the  winding  ways 
Where  the  Suisun  marshes  lie. 


There,   by  the   minty   meadows 

Where  the   flitting  marsh   wren   sings, 

By  the  lanes   and  placid  waters, 
What  joy  the  free  day  brings! 

All  about  are  the  wild-fowl  legions 
And   the  sibilant  swish  of  wings. 


londar  proclaimed  that 
winter  was  nearly  .over,  b«t 
judging  from  the  feeling  of  the 
sun  alone,  one  would  liave  de- 
clared that  winter  had  long 
since  p,lssed  and  summer  was 
already  arrived. 

The  day  was  too  fair  a  one 
to  he  wasted  id  the  hguse;  so 
armed  with  opera  glasses  and . 
camp  siool,  I  set  forth  for  a  little  canon  that 
lay  just  outside  Los  Angeles  city  limits,  de- 
termined to  see  for  myself  just  what  my 
fcHlhcred  friends  were  about. 

The  copious  rains  liad  long  since  brought 
forth  ihe  grass  which  covered  all  the  vacant 
spots  with  an  emerald  greeii  verdure,  and 
carpeted  the  fields  in  many  places  with  the 
feathery  leaves  of  the  alfilerea.— the  Californid 
fows'  wild  hay. 

The  hiils  that  skirled  the  sides  of  the 
canon  were  covered  with  chaparral  which 
looked  fresh  and  hcauliful.     Here  and  there. 


towering   above   the   sage-brush,   were   clunipa  1 
of  glossy-leaved  holly   whose   bunches   of   Fcj  | 
berries    still    remaining    added    much    i 
beauty    of   the    landscape,     in    the    narrowest  I 
shadiest    part    of    the    canon    there    grew 
tangle    iii    low    willows,    wild    berry    bushe: 
tall    weeds,    and    coarse    grasses    of   vartoiM^fl 
Kinds,  and  above  all  towered   majestic  oak*] 
and   sycamores. 

Though   alone   in   this   sylvan   dell 
human  voice  disturbing  the  quietude,  the  plat 
was  not  silent.    Near  by  a  tree  toa 
dismally,      in      another      direction      a    crjcln 
chirruped,  while  the  leaves  of  the  trees  rustli 
softly  as  if  whispering  secrets  to  on 
On   all   sides   the   vegetation   was  alive   win 
birds   who   were  calling   forth   their  grectin| 
but    though    Ihe    air    was    tilled    with    thc^ 
melodies    they  were  chary  of  showing  t 
selves. 

As   I  sat  listening  to  all  the  noises  i 
me   and   wishing   some   of   these   birds   wouUf 
come    forth     from    their    hiding,    suddenly    , 
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harsh  call  sounded  above  my  head  and  start- 
ing in  surprise  I  looked  up  to  see  a  saucy 
blue  jay  surveying  nie  from  above.  His  head 
cocked  on  one  side  he  peeked  down  between 
the  leaves,  calling  "Jay,  jay,"  louder,  it  seemed 
to  me,  than  the  cause  justified.  These  Cali- 
fornia blue  jays  ar^*  Hat-headed,  lacking  the 
crest  which  makes  the  Eastern  species  so 
noticeable.  They  are  showy,  deep  blue  birds 
but  are  not  so  sociable  as  the  Eastern  jay, 
contenting  themselves,  for  the  most  part, 
with  staying  in  the  canons  or  arroyas,  instead 
of  coming  familiarly  about  our  homes. 
Because  of  their  habit  of  taking  almonds 
from   the   trees   in   that   portion   of  California 

« 

where  almond  raising  is  an  industry,  this  jay 
is  one  of  the  seven  birds  which  the  State 
refuses   to   protect. 

A  metallic  tsl^  announced  the  presence  of  a 
hunmiing  bird,  and  following  with  my  eye 
the  direction  from  which  the  noise  came,  I 
spied  the  diminutive  beauty  upon  a  twig  at 
the  very  top  of  a  dead  sycamore  tree.  It  is 
astonishing  how  far  one  can  hear  the  notes 
and  song  of  the  Anna  humming  bird,  for 
this  dainty  bit  of  animated  feathers  actually 
sings !  To  be  sure  it  is  rather  a  squeeky, 
wheezy  little  song,  but  it  is  entered  into  with 
such  evident  delight  and  satisfaction  by  the 
tiny  singer  that  one  cannot  help  enjoying  it. 

There  were  many  linnets  and  Arkansas 
goldlinches  flying  about  and  they  were  keep- 
ing up  a  friendly,  good-natured  calling.  These 
two  birds,  one  with  much  yellow  and  the 
other  with  red,  belong  to  the  same  family, 
the  fmches,  who  are  seed  eaters.  I  have 
never  heard  of  the  pretty  gold  finches, 
commonly  called  "canaries,"  being  accused  of 
eating  fruit,  and  it  would  be  better  for  the 
house  finch  if  he  would  follow  the  example 
of  his  pretty  yellow  i  cousin  and  confine  him- 
self to  a  seed  diet,  for  it  is  because  of  his 
habit  of  sampling  the  ripening  fruit  that  he 
is  on  the  non-protected  list  in   California. 

From  the  upper  part  of  the  canon,  where 
it  widened  into  a  little  valley,  came  the 
peculiar  call  of  the  wren-tits.  It  was  a  call 
unlike  any  other  heard  that  day  and,  though 
never  to  be  forgotten  or  confused  with  any 
other,  is  not  easy  to  convey  to  one  unfamiliar 
with  it.  Two  or  three  clear,  distinct  whistles 
precede  a  trill  in  the  descending  scale.  The 
makers  of  these  whistling  trills  were  nowhere 
in   sight.    They  have  a  reputation  oV  keeping 


out  of  sight  in  the  chaparral  and  they  were 
living  up  to  it  on  this  occasion.  One  thing 
that  makes  these  wren-tits  particularly  inter- 
esting and  increases  one's  desire  to  see  them,  is 
that  they  are  distinctively  Pacific  coast  birds. 
Nowhere  in  the  Eastern  states  are  they  found 
nor  is  there  a  bird  there  that  corresponds  to 
them. 

The  live  oaks  and  holly  bushes  were  alive 
with  pretty  little  ruby-crowned  kinglets  who 
were  hurrying  about  in  pursuit  of  insect  life, 
rarely  quiet,  even  for  a  moment,  and  keeping 
up  a  continual  chattering  noise. 

\  mourning  dove  flew  up  with  a  shrill 
whistling  noise,  from  a  tangle  of  bushes  near 
by  and  hghted  upon  a  willow  bow  scarcely  a 
■  woman's  stone  throw  away.  There  she  sat 
and  in  her  gentle,  trusting  way  surveyed  me. 
I  improved  my  opportunity  to  admire  her 
soft  drab  and  fawn  colorings  with  black 
markings.  Again  I  marveled  that  any  human 
being  could  shoot  this  friendly  bird  and  call 
it  "sport".  For  so  many  minutes  -she  rested 
upon  the  tree  that  I  wished  I  might  know  her 
language  well  enough  to  tell  her  not  to  be  so 
trustful  even  though  her  watcher  was  a 
woman  whose  only  weapon  was  an  opera  glass. 
As  I  watched  the  dove,  two  little  brown 
chameleons,  which  exactly  matched  the  bark  in 
color,  darted  about  on  the  tree  trunks,  then 
paused  and,  as  motionless  as  though  dead, 
basked  in  the  .sunshine. 

What  seemed  in  comparison  with  the  other 
noises  of  this  secluded  spot  like  a  blood- 
curdling shriek,  announced  the  arrival  of  a 
red-shafted  flicker,  who  alighted  m  the  top  of 
a  tall  sycamore  tree  and  commenced  to  preen 
his  feathers.  These  woodpeckers,  though  of 
enough  importance,  economically,  to  have 
enabled  their  friends  to  gain  for  them  a  place 
on  California's  protected  list,  have  habits 
which  are  looked  upon  with  great  disfavor  by 
some.  It  is  their  fondness  for  making  holes 
in  buildii^gs — particularly  empty  ranch  houses. 
We  are  not  surprised  when  our  places  are 
left  deserted  to  find  that  boys  have  broken 
out  the  windows  and  in  other  ways  defaced 
them ;  can  we  expect  more  of  our  feathered 
children?  Reliable  authorities  tell  us  that  in 
the  stomach  of  one  flicker  were  found  3000 
ants — this  representing  a  single  meal  for  the 
bird.  I  am  sure  anyone  who  has  kept  house 
in  Los  Angeles  throughout  the  summer  and 
been    bothered    with    those    little    pests — the 


n  with  me  in  wishing  these 
liirds  protected  even  though  they  sometimes 
make  mure  holes  than  are  necessary.  Would 
ihai  ue  might  all  have  a  flicker  who  would 
follow  up  the  little  lines  of  industrious  ants 
and  devour  them  all  before  they  reached  their 
intended  destiiialiun — the  pantry  shelves.  The 
bird  that  in  the  East  corresponds  to  this  West- 
ern flicker  is  variously  called.  "YelloW' 
hammer".  "Gold  en -winged  or  golden- shafted 
woojlpccker",  "High-hole",  and  "Flicker".  The 
chief  difference  between  these  birds  Is  that 
while  the  wings  and  tail  of  the  Eastern  bird 
have  yellow  shafts,  those  of  the  Western  bird 
have  red. 

From  among  the  chaparral  came  the  cat- 
like me-ow  of  the  spurred  lowhee.  a  bird  re- 
sembling the  Eastern  chewink.  During  the 
summer  this  call  has  a  trill  quite  unlike  this 
cat  call.  The  hllle  Western  gnat-catchers 
were  in  and  out  among  the  tree?  and  tall 
weeds,  the  Audubon  warblers  were  flying 
ahoul  in  their  restless  way,  while  the  common 
brown  towhees  were  actually  playing  together 
— at  least  that  is  what  It  looked  like. 

As   I   came 

was  serving 
butcher  bird. 
canon,  oblivii 


[  of  the  canon 

dead  sun-flower  stalk  which 
seat  for  a  solitary  shrike  or 

lere  he   sat,   his  back   to  the 

to  all  the  joy  and  goodcheer 
that  was  going  on  behind  him.  and  with  eyes 
cast   down   watched   industriously   the   plowed 


ground  before  him  hoping,  no  doubt,  that  a 
tempting  Jerusalem  cricket  (^commonly  called 
■poialo-bug")  would  come  fonh  for  an  after- 
noon stroll  His  somlier  coloring  well  he- 
titled  his  dignified  bearing .  As  the  mitntlcs 
passed  and  he  sitll  sat  motionless  ttpon  bis 
perch,  it  seemed  almost  as  if  he  might  be 
showirg  his  disapprobation  of  the  frivolitji- 
going  on  in  the  canon  below  him.  Had  he  no 
poetry  in  his  soul,  I  wondered !  No  bird  paid 
any  attention  to  him  and  he  was  as  much 
alone  as  If  the  only  feathered  thing  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Though  these  shrikes  have  been  accused — 
and  justly.  I  suppose — of  sometimes  killing 
small  birds,  slill,  I  cannot  help  feeling  sorry 
for  them  because  they  seem  so  alone  in  the 
bird  world.  They  are  never  seen  in  flocks  and 
seldom'  have  I  seen  two  of  them  together. 
Usually  one  bird  is  seen  on  some  high 
sightly  place  and  there,  industriously  mind- 
ing his  own  business,  his  sharp  eyes  spy  out 
the  things  that  he  enjoys.  At  such  times  I 
have  repeatedly  seen  a  mocking  bird  or  black- 
bird— or  even  that  princely  bird,  the  phaia- 
opepla — dive  at  the  shrike  and  drive  it  away. 
I  was  always  surprised  that  the  bird  vrenl 
without  any  attempt  to  defend  itself  and  1 
felt  provoked  at  its  tormentors  that  it  could 
not  tie  left  in  peace.  To  be  sure  the  very 
fact  that  the  birds  do  drive  Ilicm  about  would 
indicate  that  at  times   these   shrikers  are   not 
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so  well  behaved  as  when  I  see  them.  Econo- 
mically, they  are  considered  of  enough  im- 
•  portance  to  have  been  placed  upon  the  pro- 
tected list.  Besides  their  harsh  call  they  have 
a  very  sweet  song.  As  I  neared  my  iiome. 
on  this  day,  I  heard  a  note  that  *was  new  to 
mc  and  tracing  it  to  the  top  of  a  tall  pine 
tree,  I  saw  a  butcher  bird  who,  as  I  watched. 


broke  into  a  low,  musical  song  that  was  not 
unlike  the  low  song  sometimes  sung  by  the 
mocking  bird,  but  if  anything,  sweeter. 

Ah,  he  was  not  so  stoical  as  he  sometimes  • 
seemed!   There  was  poetry  in  the  music  he  so 
softly  warbled  to  himself,  and  as  I  listened  I 
f'^lt  sure  that  he  was  not  so  bad  as  sometimes 
depicted. 


PUSSY  WILLOWS 

pKETTY   little   catkins, 
'        I*m   8o  glad   you  came! 
You    haven't   any   mama   cat? 
Poor   pusikie!     What   a   shame! 

Pretty   little   catkins, 

Tell  me  how  you  grow; 
Do  you   feed  on  milk-weed  cream — 

Or    can't    you    reach    so    low?> 

Pretty    little   catkins. 

Show   me,   please,   your  eyes; 
I    guess   they   are   not    open    yet; 

You   can't    be   very   wise. 

Pretty    little    catkins. 

You  stay  up  there  so   high. 
I  can  not  stroke  your  fur  at  all 

However  I   may  try. 

Pretty    little   catkins, 

Can't  you  reach  the  ground? 
I   wish  you'd  just  get  down  someway 

And  we  would  run  around. 

Pretty   little   catkins. 

Tell  me  when  you   play. 
And  I'll  be  glad  to  bring  my  ball 

And  come,   *most  any  day. 

— Grace  G.  Bostmck. 
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dry  and  fluffy,  and  they  tumbled  over  each 
other  in  their  haste  to  leave  that  nest.  They 
could  run  well  on  their  feet  almost  at  once, 
and  they  scurried  on  short  expeditions  away 
from  their  mother,  only  to  return  pell  mell 
at  the  squeak  of  a  mbusc  or  the  chance 
falling  of  a  heavy  leaf.  Finally,  she.  too,  rose 
from  the  nest,  her  mate  came  from  his 
scratching  in  the  brush,  and  the  entire  band, 
sixteen  in  all,  moved  slowly  down  the  glade 
toward  the  oat  field,  nevermore  to  return-  to 
that  nest. 

Once  a  weasel  ran  across  the  course  th^'v 
were  following  and  the  hen  gave  one  sliarp 
cluck.  .All  tht'  chicks  ran  headlong,  each 
seeking  the  grass  chunp  nearest  him,  thc)Svf 
failing  to  reach  some  shelter  froze  to  the 
.  tangle  of  twigs  and  leaves  wherever  they 
stood,  throwing  themselves  flat  on  their  little 
bellies  and  lying  motionless  as  though  this 
had  been  their  way  of  life  for  years.  Hut  the 
weasel  was  not  after  them;  he  had  other  and* 
larger  game  in  view,  for  he  had  but  then 
struck  the  fresh  scent  of  a  rabl)it,  and  it  takes 
many  quail  to  yield  the  blood  of  a  single 
young  rabbit.  He  passed  on,  and  as  the 
grasses  closed  around  his  vilnislnng  form, 
one  by  one  the  little  quail  returned.  cheq)ing 
each  to  each  of  what  they  had  parsed  through. 

And  then,  though  they  had  gone  but  a  few 
yards  further,  and  were  but  just  emerging 
into  the  open,  a  hen  hawk  hung  above  them 
for  an  instant,  and  their  mother  sounded  her 
alarm  call  again.  But  this  time  it  was  quite 
different.  Instead  of  saying  "Run  away — 
freeze!"  it  said,  **Come  to  me,  come  to  me, 
quick!"  And  they  did,  she  hovering  them  all 
in  the  space  of  a  rapid  breath,  crouching  her- 
self behind  a  scrubby  bit  of  brush,  scarce 
high  enough  to  shelter  her.  The  male,  of 
course,  could  easily  have  taken  care  of  him- 
self, but  he  rushed  valiantly  from  cover  when 
he  thought  the  hawk  was  coming  too  close  to 
his  family,  throwing  his  head  back  and 
screaming — if  quail  can  scream — as  valiantly 
as  he  knew  how.  The  hawk  struck  at  him, 
•  but  the  blow  fell  short,  as  both  hunter  and 
hunted  knew  it  would,  and  the  red  tail,  rising 
lazily,  soon  put  a  thousand  feet  between  him- 
self and  the  blue-gray  birds  below. 

As  yet  the  little  quail  ate  but  spai.ngly, 
even  of  the  things  the  parent  birds  show-ed 
them  were  fit  food  for  their  stomachs.  The 
remains  of  the  eggs  of  which  they  had  been 


parts  were  yet  food  enough  for  them,  and 
hunger  was  growing  upon  the  larger  and 
stronger  ones  only.  To  these  came  fallen 
seeds  that  had  lain  on  the  ground  through- 
the  winter  season,  and  many  a  worm  and 
grub.  Tor  the  latter  they  cared  but  little, 
for  (juail  are  by  nature  seed  eaters,  not 
bug  hunters,  though  they  will  live  on  larva 
and  even  on  full-grown  insects  when  seed 
food  becomes  scarce.  Up  and  down  along 
the  edge  of  the  oat  field  the  family  fed, 
until  the  shades  of  deeper  twilight  began 
to  settle  down.  Then  they  went  back,  with 
much  drowsy  chirping,  into  a  sort  of  little 
bend  in  the  hills,  two  or  three  hundred 
yards  from  the  abandoned  nest,  and  there, 
under  another  oak  tree,  the  hen  again  cov- 
ered the  chicks  from  the  dangers  of  night. 
In  the  tree  above  i)erched  her  mate,  well 
sheltered  by  the  thick  bunch  of  leaves,  in 
the  mid>t  of  which  he  had  set  himself. 

In  the  first  dawn  of  the  new  morning  the 
small  birds  were  astir,  and  shortly  from 
the  oak  tree  the  old  (juail  followed  them, 
calling  happily  to  others  of  his  kind  whose 
answering  cries  rang  clear  on  the  still 
morning  air.  -.At  first  the  youngsters 
seemed  a  pale  yellow  in  their  downy  cov- 
ering, but  as  the  light  of  the  sun  increased 
the  darker  markings  along  their  sides  and 
backs  came  r)ut  and  they  seemed  of  a  uni- 
form brown.  As  the  days  passed  this  first 
soft  down  would  change  to  real  feathers, 
but  just  now  they  were  merely  soft  balls, 
round  as  the  puff  balls  that  grew  by  the 
wayside  and  swifter  even  than  their  wise 
old  mother  in  getting  r)Ut  of  harm's  way. 
Every  one  of  her  warning  cries  was  as  well 
known  to  them  on  this  second  day  of  their 
life  abroad  as  it  would  ever  be  and  they 
obeyed  them  well,  often  seeing  no  danger 
themselves,  but  having  blind  faith  in  the 
wisdom  of  that  soft  voice. 

On  the  fourth  day  the  male  bird  left  them 
to  join  the  steadily  increasing  bands  of  his 
kind  that  were  gathering  from  far  and  near. 
He  had  been  of  but  little  aid  in  the  up- 
bringing of  the  nestful,  and  now  the  whole 
work  fell  upon  the  patient  little  mother. 
Food  does  not  have  to  be  gleaned  for  young 
quail,  however,  as  it  does  for  birds  that 
stay  many  weeks  in  the  nest,  so  the  work 
was  less  hard  than  it  might  have  been. 
Presendy  the  birds  learned  what  seeds  they 
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might  eat  and  what  bugs  and  worms  were 
worth  while  hunting;  for  the  rest,  they 
never  experimented  more  than  once,  then 
the  bitter  taste  or  smell  warned  them  for- 
ever afterward  to  let  certain  things  alone. 

And  they  were  unusually  lucky  in  thit 
they  came  to  the  change  of  plumage  with- 
out losing  one  of  their  number.  By  this 
time  they  fed  pretty  well  scattered  and 
when  night  came  they  perched  alone  in 
safety.  Xo  more  did  the  hen  issue  her 
warning  cries:  each  one  was  now  well  able 
to  care  for  itself.  Eight  of  the  fourteen 
were  females  and  six  males.  Already  the 
crests  of  the  latter  were  making  a  well- 
dcfmed  showing  and  their  challenge-calls 
were  ringing  through  the  underbrush. 
April  had  passed  into  May,  and  June  was 
almost  upon  the  world  of  the  hills.  The 
grasses  were  beginning  to  lose  a  bit  of 
their  green  freshness  and  the  wild  flowers 
were  quite  gone  save  on  the  very  shadiest 
sides  of  the  highest  hills.  Here  yet  bloomed 
a  few  convolvulus  and  now  and  again  a 
stalk  full  of  pallid  pink  blossoms,  tlvc  last 
of   its   kind,   lightened   some   shadowy   dell. 

Then  came  the  day  of  the  dog,  when  June 
grew  strong  upon  the  land  and  then  gave 
way  to  July.  Over  all  lay  the  sun,  tem- 
pered only  by  the  breezes  from  the  sea, 
many  miles  away.  By  this  time  the  quail 
band  had  joined  with  many  otjiers  to  form 
a    huge    covey    which    must    have    held    at 


least  Ave  times  as  many  as  did  the  little 
family.  One  by  one  they  came  to  learn 
all  the  things  of  the  wild  land  in  which 
they  lived,  but  when,  one  day  late  in  the 
Moon  of  Fires,  there  came  snilT-sniflFing 
through  the  high  grass  huge  creatures  that 
walked  like  the  foxes  they  had  come  to 
know,  they  did  as  they  had  dono  many  and 
many  a  time  to  escape  the  foxes — ran 
through  the  ferns  and  grasses  and  through 
the  'rustling  dead  oat  slaiKs  for  a  little 
way.  and  then  crouched  down,  each  in  a 
clump  of  undergrowth.  But  unlike  the 
foxes  and  the  wild  cats,  these  animals 
walked  slowly  and  deliberately  after  them, 
until  they  were  forced  to  rise  in  hasty 
flight. 

Then  in  their  ears  rang  a  new  sound,  a 
great,  thunderous  roar;  some  felt  the  sting- 
ing of  strange  little  leaden  pellets  in  their 
sides  and  backs;  some  fell  with  the  life 
drawn  from  their  bodies,  and  yet  a  few 
crept  away  to  die  in  hidden  places,  where 
neither  dogs  nor  men  ever  found  them  out, 
but  where  the  cats  and  the  foxes  came 
afterwhiles  to  eat  them.  Such  as  were  left 
of  the  band,  rose  in  hurried  flight  o\''er  the 
hill,  away  from  the  oat  field,  once  so 
pleasant,  now  so  terrible  to  them.  And 
never  more  did  any  of  this  one  band  come 
back  to  the  spreading  oak  tree,  to  the  shal- 
low draw  above  the  wind  blown  field. 


SPRING 

CI'RI.Nri!    with    the    choristers    awin.'?  I 

*^      Then  the  warminf?  winds  arc  heavy  with  the  scented  gifts  they  bring, 

y\nd  the  verdant  rush  aflcld. 

With  the  May-buds  half  concealed. 
Arc  the  painted  motifs  Nature  gives  the  mocking  bird  to  sing. 

Spring!    with   her   minions   chorusing, 

And  the  pipes  of  Pan  a-fluting  to  the  dryad's  roistering: 

All   the  whispers  of  the  tree.^ 

Echoed  by  each  nomad  breeze, 
Artd  the  vital  spark  of  life  within  each  wakened  meadow  thing. 

— Slac\  E.   Baker. 


HUNGRY  JIM'S  MISFORTUNE 
TO  FORTUNE 


By   Dr.    B.   F.   Colemai 


little  country 
lid  with  tlio 
'     air     liuiigry 


Tli 


engorged  '"Counlcr  Mouscr". 
Unccrcmciniously  Jim  piled  him 
to,  the  floor  and  tiwk  possession 
of  the  buckskin  covered  scat,  and  after  dis- 
posing of  his  cud  in  the  glowing  coals^ 
turned  and  removed  the  [id  of  the  hard- 
tack hox,  and  again  put  his  crunchers  to 
work.  Old  Tom,  on  sight  of  the  dog,  took 
refuge  on  tip  of  the  sugar  harrcl  and  with 
arched   back   glared   his   displeasure. 

"Evcnin'  Jim,  hlusicry  night  out",  greeted 
the  red-nosed  proprietor.  "  Tis  a  bit  so", 
replied  Jim,  between  crunches  of  'tack. 
"Bring  a  rain  sure,  at  this  rate,  an'  the  way 
my  shoulder  aches  tonight,  'taint  far  off 
either."  Hungry  Jim  had  just  returned  with 
a  few  other  prospectors  from  his  annual 
"grub  Slake"  trip.  Why  all  who  knew  him 
referred  to  him  as  "Hungry  Jim"  in  distinc- 
tion I  soon  learned,  for  between  snatches  of 
sentences  it  was  a  constant  crunching  of 
'tack  and   munching  of  dried   apples. 

"Get  hurt  Jim?"  queried  one  of  the  half 
dozen  loungers. 

"Close  call,  me  and  the  purp,  hut  I  guess 
it   is   worth   it,   boys — I   guess   it's   worth   it!" 

"You  don't  say" — replied  the  proprietor,  as 
he  lifted  a  great  hack  log  and  threw  it  into 
place  midst  a  spitting  and  sputtering  and  a 
volley  of  sparks.  There  was  a  general  re- 
o£    positions    amongst    the    idlers 


who  V 


asleep  than  anything  else,  found  myself 
squaring  about,  and  resting  my  feet  on  top 
of  the  proprietor's  rustic  box-desk.  Jim  con- 
tinued to  crunch  'tack,  the  silence  being 
broken  only  by  an  occasional  heavy  drop  of 
rain  and  the-now-and-then-rasping  of  a  low- 
hangtng  limb  upon  the  roof. 


"Yes,   bnys.   never  got   into  such   a   mes: 
all  my  life — and  all  iiver  a  cussed  buck  1 

The  proprietor  here  disturbed  m 
as  he  brought  forth  a  paper  and  pencil  front 
licnt-ath  ihc  box-desk  lid.  He  then  resumed 
his  seal,  but  shifted  a  bit  nearer  the  hard- 
tack and  apple  Iwxes,  I  took  no  particular 
notice  of  this  at  the  time,  but  when  I  saw 
a  simultaneous  black  mark  appear  on  the 
paper  for  each  disappearing  sea-biscuit  or 
<ist  full  of  dried  apples,  I  at  once  perceived 
ihat  the  proprietor  knew  his  customer  of  old. 

"Bacon  was  most  out,  and  fresh  meat  was 
gone,  and  had  been  for  a  fortnight.  I  told 
the  boys  we  must  have  meat,  and  that  durn 
soon,  too,  so  the'  sed  I  was  the  one  to  get 
it ;  so  nex'  morniii'  bright  an'  early  I  saddles 
up  ol'  Bess,  whistles  up  the  purp,  and  headed 
for  the  'Elephant  .Head'  country.  I'd  beeri 
over  that  way  a  few  weeks  before,  a  lookin' 
for  colors,   an'  had   run  across  a   whalin'   big 

"  'Long  about  sunup  we  come  to  a  canon 
that  leads  down  to  what  they  call  the  'Gorge'. 
Found  a  nice  grassy  fiat  an'  picketed  the  old 
marc;  then  the  purp  an'  me  struck  oft  down 
the  ridge.  One  of  those  mountain  storms 
had  come  along  the  week  before  an'  the 
ground  was  pretty  soft,  makin'  trackin'  toler- 
able easy.  We  was  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  above  the  gorge,  an'  as  I'd  seen  best  sign 
a  little  below  there  I  was  slippin'  along 
rather   lively  but   still  keepin'   my  eye   peeled. 

"Now,  fellers,  before  1  Icli  you  moi*e  1 
want  to  explain  about  that  gorge.  When  I 
was  over  there  prospectin'  I  had  panned  up 
the  banks  of  the  bttle  creek  until  I  couldn't 
go  farther  'ihout  swimmin',  so  I  thought  I'd 
work  up  the  ridge  .ind  go  round  that  narrow 
place.  Well,  when  I  got  up  where  I  could  see 
'roun.l  a  bit.  why  there  I  was  right  on  the 
edge  of  a  bluff  that  drn])ped  straight  off  into 
the  creek  .igain.  I  saw,  loo,  that  the  edges 
an'  boulders  was  all  fresh,  and  didn't  have 
the  mud  washed  off  yet.  Quick  as  a  flash  it 
dawned    on    me,    and    I    stepped    back    pretty 


.s  Kan  iTilo 
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lively  anii  examined  the  ground  where  I  was 
staiidin' ;  sure  'nuf.  7  had  forgot  'bout  Dave 
Jorden  an'  some  of  those  fellers  tellin'  us 
"bout  that  'mistake'  in  the  earth's  makeup. 
You  know  how  she  slid  with  us  last  April. 
Well  I  knew  durn  well  that  another  slice  might 
go  most  any  time  if  she  was  jarred  up  a 
bit;   the  ground   'round   me   was   just   full  of 

"Well,  as  1  was  sayin'.  I  was  comin'  down 
the  ridge,  an'  not  very  far  from  the  gorge, 
when  the  old  purp  began  to  wag  his  tail  an* 
whine  with  his  nose  glued  to  the  ground. 
Yes,  there  was  that  big  track,  an'  mighty 
warm,  too,  Wc  was  goin'  down  hill  pretty 
lively  now.  hut  the  country  was  rather  roUin' 
where  the  hog-backs  ran  into  the  main 
ridge.  The  purp  was  workin'  out  quite  a 
ways  now,  so  I  knew  there  was  goin'  to  be 
somethin'  doin'  purty  soon.  Brush  was  craek- 
in'  up  ahead  of  me  an'— yes,  there  he  was 
hoofin'  it  up  a  Utile  raise  an'  just  goin'  over 
the  top,  I  had  to  take  a  snap  shot  or  none, 
so  I  blazed  away  at  his  hind-quarters  as  he 
went   out   of   sight.    When    I   got   over   there, 


purp  had  him  bayed  about  two-hundred 
yards  below.  So  1  knew  he  was  hurt  bad 
all  right.  When  about  seventy-five  yards  of 
him  he  started  to  take  a  step  or  two,  an' 
down  he  went  an'  laid  there.  Well,  of  course 
I  thought  he  was  done  for,  so  1  walked  up 
behind  him,  laid  down  my  gun,  and  takin' 
hold  of  his  horns  I  threw  his  head  'round  to 
slick    him. 

"Well  sir,  fellers,  quicker'n  flash  that  buck 
an'  me  had  changed  places.  Where  my  knife 
went  to,  I  dunno.  All  I  knew  was  that  I  was 
between  a  pair  of  mighty  sharp  horns,  an' 
that  every  time  that  buck  squeezed  me  to  the 
ground  those  horns  didn't  feel  very  ticklish 
to  my  ribs.  But  he  couldn't  lift  his  head,  for 
he  was  badly  hurt  behind,  an'  blood  was 
comin'  from  his  mouth.  He  seemed  to  realize 
hi.'i  condition  and  didn't  even  try  to  strike  me 
with  his  feet,  but  kep'  buttin'  me  harder  an' 
h.irder,  shovin'  his  horns  through  my  right 
sleeve  an'  on  into  the  ground.  My  left  arm  waa 
free  an'  I  gripped  his  old  win'pipe  as  tight  as  I 
could  squeeze,  Purp  was  a  botherin'  his 
heels  a  good  deal,  an'  finally  he  froze  on  in 
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good  shape.  With  a  jerk  that  fairly  popped 
my  neck,  that  buck  tried  to  turn  on  him,  an' 
down  he  went  again,  an*  then*  I  found  I  was 
fast  to  his  horn  good  an'  plenty.  You  sec, 
when  he  fell  he  went  on  his  side,  an'  that 
twisted  my  sleeve,  an'  there  I  was ! 
■  "Well,  we  had  it  back  an'  forth,  the  buck 
a-tryin'  to  get  up  an'  me  a-tryin'  to  get  loose, 
all  the  time  a-sliddin'  down  hill.  Then  we 
dropped  over  a  little  steeper  place,  an'  the 
way  we  slid  over  the  grass  would  a'  put  a 
toboggan  to  shame.  The  purp  had  let  go  an' 
run  down  ahead  of  us  an'  was  a-barkin'  fit 
to  bust  himself.  Then  1  got  three  heavy 
bumps  an'  like  a  flash  it  dawned  on  me :  1 
had  crossed  the  cracks  in  the  earth  above 
the  bluff  I — with  my  free  hand  I  grablied  the 
grass,  .the  earth,  stones,  sticks,  everything.  I 
dug  my  toes  in  frantically  in  my  mad  efforts 
to  check  our  pace  and  two  more  cracks 
jolted  me  on  the  shoulder.  1  threw  my  feet 
into  them  with  all  my  strength,  but  the  soft 
earth  gave  no  purchase  ati'  gave  away  at  once. 

"The  buck  savveyed  that  he  was  in  a  bad 
fix  an'  was  tryin'  hard  to  gain  a  footin', 
but  my  weight  held  his  head  down.  He 
struggled  harder  than  ever,  an'  in  pawin' 
with  his  front  feet  kicked  some  dirt  into  my 
eyes.  Through  the  mess  of  tears  an*  mud  I 
made  out  the  outline  of  a  scrub  oak,  an'  right 
on  the  edge  of  the  bluff,  too.  Then  I  couldn't 
see  anything.  I  threw  out  my  arms  in  a  wild 
ciTort  to  reach  it  as  we  would  fly  by. 

"A  jolt — an'  I  knew  another  crack  was 
passed.  A  twig  brushed  my  hand,  an'  I 
reached  with  all  my  might  for  that  tree.  It 
struck,  an'  just  above  my  elbow,  too.  I  tell 
you,  fellers,  I  gripped  that  tree!  Then  the 
buck  went  over,  an*  with  a  jerk  that  'mo^^t 
tore  me  in  two,  his  weight  came  on  my  >hirt 
sleeve — it  broke  an'  I  was  loose. — 'Thank 
God !'  I  says  an  wiped  my  eyes  free  of  mud. 
But  why  were  the  trees  movin'  so  swiftly, 
an'  the  wind  a-blowin*  so?  Was  1  faintin'? 
Never  done  such  a  thing  before.  I  gripped 
that  tree  'till  1  most  broke  it!  Splash!  Well, 
to  tell  the  truth,  fellers,  T  was  so  tarnation 
scart  guess  I  thought  old  Jim  was  dead. 
Things  was  sure  comin'  my  way.  Hut  I 
still  had  tbat  scrub  oak  bugged  tight  enough. 
an*  T  guess  that's  what  saved  me ;  'cept  for  a 
numb  feelin'  in  one  shoulder  an'  mv  clothes 


'most  gone  an'  powerful  wet,  I  wasn't  hurt 
any. 

"Over  close  to  the  base  of  the  bluff  I  saw 
one  cleft  foot  stickin'  out  of  the  mud  an' 
water.  A  Httle  string  of  bubbles  worked  their 
way  out  through  the  mire;  an*  fellers,  'fore 
1  knew  it  I  had  that  little  scrub  oak  all 
washed,  an'  set  up  straight  there  in  the  mud." 

Here  hungry  Jim  choked  on  '  the  last 
mouthful  of  *tack  and  wended  his  way 
between  boxes  and  barrels  to  the  water' bucket 
at  the  rear  of  the  store.  Some  moments 
elapsed  before  he  resumed  his  scat,  and  I 
was  really  getting  nervous  for  poor  Hungry's 
physical  condition  after  putting  a  quart  or 
so  o{  water  on  top  of  tho.se  apples  and  hard- 
tack. But  with  renewed  vigor  he-  fell  upon 
the    remaining   half  biscuit. 

"Wish  I  could  a'  packed  it  out  with  mc. 
Well  then  1  looked  'round  me  for  a  place  to 
climb  out,  but  there  wasn't  any,  so  I  piled 
over  the  mess  of  mud  an'  boulders  an*  down 
the  stream ;  swam  three  deep  holes  an*  come 
out  down  at  the  mouth  of  the  gorge,  where 
old  purp  m<*t  me  with  my  hat  in  his  mouth — 
'didn't  ye  purp'"?  And  here  Jim  patted  the 
snoozing  canine  beside  him.  The  answering 
rap,  rap,  rap  of  purp's  tail  resounded  upon 
the  floor. 

"It  took  me  a  good  hour  to  get  back  to  the 
old  mare;  never  did  find  my  knife.  But  when 
I  got  into  the  saddle  I  felt  somethin'  just  at 
the  top  of  my  boot,  inside  of  what  was  left 
of  my  pants  leg.  An'  fellers,  I  reached  down 
an'  pulled  it  out,  an'  here  she  is,  boys." 

Jim  produced  a  remnant  of  folded  cloth  and 
began  to  carefully  unwrap  it  before  the 
anxious  gaze  of  his  audience. 

"Why.  it's  nearly  all  gold,  Hungry,"  ex- 
claimerl  one  excited  greybeard. 

"Well  I'll  be  darned,"  squeaked  the  little 
man  with  the  big  cow-hide  boots,  as  he 
reached  for  a  live  coal  and  skillfully  tossed 
it  into  his  cr)lcl  briar-bowl. 

The  proprieter  was  busy  counting  score 
marks  on  his  tab.  Jim  rose,  stretched  care- 
fully with  a  wince  and  expression  of  pain. 

"How  much  ?" 

"Thirty-Mvc  cents",  replied  the  proprietor, 
and  Jim  producccl  a  long  greasy  bag  from  the 
depths  of  his  trousers  and  passed  over  the 
change. 


TWO  NORTHLAND  COUGARS 


By  F.  M.  KfcLLY 


j'        _      ILTHOUGH  plemiful  enough,  our 

f  panther  is  not  an  easy  four-fool 

to  locate  under  ordinary  con- 
dition?, and  otie  might  make  a 
Roodly  njimber  of  still-hunling 
expeditions  through  the  Norlh- 
wc5t  without  seeing  its  lithe 
lawny  body  moving  silenlly 
I  I     through  the  bush.     Rarely  does 

it  venture  forth  during  the 
9  of  daylighl;  and  then  only  when  hun- 
ger compels.  With  few  exceptions,  those 
that  the  trappers  and  Indians  bring  in  for 
I  to  get  the  bounty  are  shot  between  the  eyes, 
showing  [hat  they  fell  at  night  during  the 
'tongshore  cruises  of  the  atlvcnturers,  when 
there  was   a   pit-lighl   or.   better   still,   an   ace- 


ne-lamp  to  impel  curiosity  and  J 
.  behind  ihc  gun  a  line  on  Its  sighl 
D\iring  the  winter  of  1902-03,  hov 
writer  was  fortunate  enough  to  have  a  couple 
of  them  chance  almost  into  his  arms — fire 
arms,  lo  he  correct.  They  were  close  enough 
at  thtif.  Although  1  got  neither  of  th'>  n 
Ihe  experiences  were  a  tril^  thrilling,  O'l 
both  occasions  I  was  at  a  disadvantage,  not 
having  what  I  considered  sure-killing  mi- 
terial.  A  little  more  nerve,  though,  raiei'i 
have  given   me  one  pelt  at   least. 

Having  purchased  a  sloop  with  the  ohjci:: 
of  cruising  the  waterways  of  ihc  Nonhwr-L 
through  the  winter  months,  myself  and  ino 
friends  left  Victoria  one  bright  morning  in 
early   October.     By   the  end  of  N'o(*cmbcr  we 
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had  visited  Jarvis,  Malaspina  and  Bute  Inlets, 
surfeiting  ourselves  with  the  scenic  grand- 
eurs and  enjoying  regal  sport. 

Passing  from  the  mouth  of  Bute,  we 
wended  our  way  among  the  verdure-dad 
slands  into  Johnston  Strait.  Port  Neville, 
on  the  mainland  shore,  caught  our  first  fancy, 
and  we  felt  we  would  like  to  spend  no  less 
than  a  week  there.  It  was  a  windless  day 
when  we  entered  Port  Neville,  and  we  shoved 
the  boat  as  far  as  Robber's  Nob,  a  strik- 
ing point  of  land  on  the  northwest  side. 
We  remained  there  until  ten  o'clock  next 
morning,  when  we  took  to  the  sweeps  again. 
Still  keeping  to  the  same  side  we  reached 
another  point  of  land,  standing  out  for  a 
considerable  distance  and  heavily  timbered, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  level  area 
close  into  the  main  shore-line.  Through  this 
flat,  a  fair-sized  creek  entered  the  bay.  As 
it  was  very  shallow  directly  off  this,  we 
dropped  anchor  on  the  other  side  of  the  point. 

It  had  been  a  disagreeable  morning,  the 
rain  falling  in  a  drizzle;  and  shortly  after 
two  o'clock,  while  we  were  having  some 
lunch,  snow  started  to  fall  heavily  and  wet. 
We  had  anchored,  however,  because  of  the 
geese  we  had  seen  in  the  mouth  of  the 
creek;  and  we  wanted  a  brace,  if  possible, 
that  evening.  It  was  voted  that  I  should  have 
the  honor  of  getting  the  bag.  Clad  in  oil- 
skins, I  was  put  ashore,  the  dinghy  returning 
to  the  sloop.  Losing  no  time,  I  went  as 
quickly  as  possible  through  the  timber  until 
reason  bade  me  be  cautious.  Without  mak- 
ing any  noise,  I  had  manoeuvered  through 
the  timber  near  the  creek  and  had  reached  the 
fringe  of  salmon  bushes,  some  six  or  eight 
feet  in  depth,  which  bordered  the  flat.  It 
was  a  favorite  resort  of  geese,  for  their 
droppings  were  everywhere. 

Quietly  as  I  had  approached,  I  could  not 
help  but  feel  the  geese  had  heard  me;  for 
there  was  not  one  on  the  ground,  the  band 
being  well  out  of  range  on  the  water,  one 
only,  the  scout,  venturing  closer  than  the  rest. 

At  an  angle  of  some  thirty  degrees,  a 
short  distance  from  where  I  was  watching, 
stood  an  old  bulky  cedar.  I  went  to  it,  and 
felt  more  comfortable;  for  it  kept  off  the 
snow.  Fully  half  an  hour  I  waited  there, 
and  thought  surely  in  that  time  the  geese 
would  have  regained  confidence  and  would 
be    feediifg  on   the   grass.     I   was   mistaken; 


for  when  I  had  crawled  over  so  quietly  for 
some  distance  to  where   I  could  see  plainly, 
I   found  that  the  birds  were  as  far  away  as 
ever.    After  some  five  minutes  of  lying  on  my 
stomach,    I    began    to    desire    the    shelter    of 
the  cedar  again.     As  I  reached  it,  I  made  a 
startling  discovery — a  panther  had  stood  there 
during  my  brief  absence.    There  was  no  mis- 
taking  the   "sign";    and    two   hammers    of   a 
double-barreled  shotgun  never  went  back  any 
quicker  than  those  of  the  one   I  held.     You 
may     be     sure     little     thrills     were     chasing 
through  me  as  I  cautiously  looked  for  further 
signs   of  the  beast's   presence.     I    saw   noth- 
ing, heard  nothing.     Save  for  the  soft  sounds 
of  the  falling  snow,  all  was  still  in  the  bush. 
It  was  a  stillness  that  grew  oppressive,  too; 
and  feeling  that  one  of  the  great  forest  cats 
was    near,    was    probably    watching    me,    the 
sweat  began  to  ooze  from  every  pore  in  my 
body.     A  retreat  from  the  bush  was  then  in 
order;  but  as  I  did  not  want  to  give  up  the 
brace  of  geese  after  all  the  trouble,  I  thought 
of  getting  out  on  the  flat  and  hiding  behind 
one  of  the  many  whitened  logs  strewn  about 
there.     With    some   exertion    I   wormed    my- 
self to  one  of  these  logs,  some  thirty  yards 
out  in  the  open.     From  there  I  could  easily 
watch  the  geese,  but  they  would  keep  away. 
Hope   of   scoring   had    about   deserted    me, 
and   my   thoughts    were   all  centered   on    the 
warm   fire   in    the   cabin   of   the    sloop,   when 
my   attention    was   attracted    to   the   edge    of 
the  timber.     It  was  no  sound  that  made  me 
look   just   because    I    expected    to    see    some- 
thing there.     The    sight    I   beheld   fascinated 
me.     There   was   poetry   of   motion   for  you! 
The    monster   cat    went    slowly    by   the    edge 
of  the  brush  with  a  half-crouching  movement, 
its  tail  swaying  slightly,  and  its  terrible  pa'ws 
striking  as  softly  as  those  of  a  house  kitten. 
Had    it    seen    me?      I    asked    myself    several 
times.     If  so,  there  was  no  sign ;  and  though 
I  thought  I  might  drop  it,  I  refrained  from 
shooting,  and  watched  it  vanish  up  the  edge 
of  the  creek.     Like  myself,   I  suppose  it  had 
grown   tired   of   waiting   for   a   goose   dinner, 
and   disgusted,   it   had  given   the  birds  a   full 
view  of  itself;  even  as  I  did  when  I  started 
to    walk    along    the    flat    in    the    direction    of 
the  point. 

Some  times  things  do  happen  for  the  best. 
When  I  extracted  the  shells  from  the  gun 
after  getting  aboard   I    found  the   shot  were 
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duck-size  only.     I  had  made  a  mistake.    One 

would    have    been    lucky    to    kill   geese    with 

them;  more  than  lucky  to  kill  a  panther. 
*        *        *  41        * 

« 

After  leaving  Port  Neville,  we  cruised  about 
for  several  days,  dropping  anchor  one  evening 
off  the  Tsi-Itka  River,  Robson  Bight.'  Like 
many  other  places  we  had  visited,  there  were 
no  signs  of  human  occupation,  and  as  we 
were  looking  for  such  places,  we  went  ashore 
next  morning.  The  valley  is  a  broad  one, 
heavily  timbered.  Along  the  river  that  day 
we  saw  many  signs  of  game — mink,  coon, 
marten,  otter,  deer  and  bear.  We  also  found 
the  carcasses  of  two  bears,  and  knew  that  the 
Indians  had  been  there  during  the  salmon 
run,  for  their  deadfalls  were  everywhere. 
We  concluded  to  stay  there  for  a  while; 
and  on  the  flood  tide  we  poled  into  a  slough, 
roping  the  sloop  to  the  bank.  We  did  not 
regret  our  choice,  for  it  was  easy  traveling 
in  the  back  country,  and  with  grub  and  blan- 
kets we'd  leave  the  boat  for  days  at  a  lime, 
traveling  until  we'd  get  in  touch  with  the 
wapiti,  just  for  the  pleasure  of  looking  upon 
them.  But  it  was  in  the  hills  overlooking 
Robson  Bight  that  the  second  panther  chanced 
my  way. 

That  day  we  were  after  meat,  for  the 
larder  was  getting  low.  Deer  haunt  favorite 
spots,  and  we  knew  where  to  go.  Two  of 
us  started  out,  parting  at  the  foot  of  the 
hills.  I  was  to  climb  straight  up,  while 
my  mate  was  to  follow  the  valley  for  some 
distance  and  then  turn  at  right  angles  and 
join  me.  Should  either  one  shoot  at  any 
time,  however,  and  the  shot  be  followed  by 
two  others  in  quick  succession,  which  was 
our  scoring  signal,  the  other  would  hurry 
in  that  direction,  it  being  easier  for  two  to 
pack  out  a  deer  than  one. 

About  forty  yards  from  the  top  of  the 
hill  the  slope  took  a  dip  and  formed  a  little 
ridge  running  along  the  side.  I  was  approach- 
ing this  as  cautiously  as  possible  through  the 
'  stunted,  matted  salal,  and  had  got  within 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  it  when  I  ob- 
served a  deer  right  above  me  on  this  ridge. 
It  was  a  magnificent  buck,  and  I  felt  that 
I  would  like  to  carry  it  back  to  camp.  Out 
of  breath  with  climbing,  though,  I  was  not 
ready    to    shoot,    and    knelt    and    watched    it. 


even  as  it  was  watching  me.  It  did  not 
appear  badly  frightened,  but  as  I  made  no 
move,  it  seemed  to  become  nervous,  and 
started  to  run  away.  For  a  short  distance 
it  went  only  and  then  returned.  It  did 
this  several  times,  and  then  went  out  of 
sight  altogether.  Reckoning  it  would  not 
go  far,  and  that  I  would  come  on  it  later 
somewhere  on  the  slope  facing  salt  water, 
I  started  to  make  the  detour.  Gaining  the 
top,  which  was  somewhat  level  and  open,  I 
worked  across  in  the  direction  I  thought  the 
buck  would  be.  Here,  hidden  behind  an  im- 
mense fir  on  the  very  edge  of  the  hill,  I 
got  an  my  feet  and  looked  downward.  Not 
ten  feet  away  from  me  were  two  deer — a 
doe  and  the  buck  I  was  looking  for. 

The  deer  did  not  see  me,  and  the  rifle 
was  almost  at  my  shoulder  when  I  heard 
a  cry  of  alarm.  The  buck  went  crashing 
away  along  the  side  of  the  hill,  while  the 
doe  went  by  the  tree  where  I  was  standing, 
so  close  that  I  could  have  touched  it  with 
the  rifle  barrel.  For  a  second  I  thought  my 
partner  was  the  cause,  and  then  I  stepped 
to  one  side  and  saw — about  sixty  yards 
away,  coming  swiftly  up  the  hill,  its  body 
close  to  the  ground — ^a  panther,  slightly 
smaller  than  the  one  of  Port  Neville.  I  was 
seen  as  quickly  as  I  saw.  The  panther 
stopped  instantly  and  looked  around  as 
though  for  ways  of  escape,  but  before  it 
could  move  the  bullet  of  a  Winchester  44-40 
was  somewhere  through  its  breast,  and  it  Was 
making  quite  a  row  in  the  solal  as  it  rolled 
down  hill  and  into  a  windfall  of  heavy  timber. 

I  fired  the  two  sigfnal  shots,  waited  a  long 
while,  walked  about  on  the  fallen  timber,  but 
could  locate  nothing.  I  did  not  care  to  ven- 
ture too  close,  though,  as  the  ball,  although 
ideal  for  deer,  would  not  have  sufficient  kill- 
ing power  unless  it  hit  a  vital  spot,  and  I 
wasn't  at  all  sure  it  had. 

My  partner  did  not  come,  did  not  hear 
my  shots,  for  he  had  caught  the  glimpse  of 
the  "white"  shortly  after  we  parted  and  had 
followed  the  game  to  a  finish  far  up  the 
valley.  vVe  spent  some  time  in  the  windfall 
next  day,  but  found  nothing.  Though  badly 
wounded,  its  wonderful  cat-vitality  had  un- 
doubtedly enabled  the  panther  to  get  away — 
probably  to  die,  but  more  than  likely  to  live. 
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FTHR  the  train  Im.l  fairly 
siartfd,  we  told  llic  porlur  to 
^'Cl  lis  ^arac  chairs.  .iii<l  were 
prtsontlj-  com  fori  ably  soiitcd  on 
the  rear  platform  uf  llic  last 
Pullman  of  the  train.  We.  the 
U.  S-  Marshal,  old  Grey  Wolf 
ami  I.  Were  n-lurninj;  home 
from  a  session  ot  tlie  U.  S. 
District  Court.  A  man  linil  been 
sentenced  to  I  wo  years  in  the  penitentiary 
(or  selling  whiskey  to  Indians.  Grey  Wolf 
had  Iwt-n  a  witness  in  (he  ease,  the  Marsli;il 
had  made  tlic  arrest.  1  had  acted  as  official 
iiitcrprelef.  I  was  always  being  asked  to 
interpret  in  court  cases  concerning  (he  tribe 
whose   language   I   speak  as  well  as   I   do  niy 


It  was  a  rather  warm  afternoon,  and  we 
had  hurried  to  catch  the  train,  "rm  thirsty  I" 
said  the  Marshal.  He  pressed  the  bnlton.  and 
when  the  porter  appeared,  gave  him  an  order. 
Presently  three  long  glasses  were  set  before 
lis,"  filled  with  ice  and  an  amber  colored 
liquid  from  which  arose  the  enticing  odor  of 
good  Scotch  whiskey.  Of  course  in  order- 
ing a  drink  for  Clrey  Wolf  the  Marshal  was 
mailing  himself  liable  to  the  scnience  which 
had  just  been  passed  upon  the  whiskey 
trader.  Bill  circumstances  alter  cases ;  yon 
see,  Grey  Wolf  was  one  ot  iis;  an  old  friend 
tried  and  true.  Some  olbers  of  his  tribe. 
away  forward  in  the  smokinR  car.  had  also 
been  calleil  in  the  case — but  I  hey  were 
different.  Grey  Wolf  was  chief  of  his  irilie. 
chief  of  the  reservation  police  force,  and 
wore  his  neat  iiiiifortn  with  ease  anil  dignity. 
Also,  he  "never  told  tales  nnt  of  schonl," 
"Here's  How!"  said  the  Marshal,  lifting  his 
glass. 

"How!"  I   fervently  exclaimed. 

"How !"  Grey  Wolf  echoed,  as  lie  raise<l 
the  glass  to  his  lips  and  Iciilatively  tasted 
_  it*  contents.   The  next  moment  he  eontemiit- 


uoiisly  tossed  the  liquid  out  over  the  rail  with 
an  exclamation  of  disgust. 

"What's  the  matter?"  the  Marshal  asked. 
"Donl   he   like   it?" 

For  reply  I  in  turn  pushed  the  bittlon,  ami 
told  the  altrt  porter  to  bring  one  glass  of 
rye  whiskey.  Grey.  Wolf  look  it.  smelted 
of  it.  held  it  up  to  the  light  admiring  its 
dark  but  clear  color,  then  placed  it  inside 
of  himsfif  in  one  huge  swallow.  ■".'\h!"  he 
exclaimed  with  a  smile,  " 'Tis  the  real  stuff; 
it  burns!" 

T  he  porter  carried  away  the  glasses  and 
we  smoked  until  the  afternoon  sun  made  it 
too  warm  for  us  to  remain  longer  on  the 
platform,  so  we  went  inside.  The  old  chief 
was  weary;  weary  of  sitting  so  many  days  on 
the  bard  conn  chairs,  weary  under  the  strain 
of  sharp  cross- questioning  and  vituperation 
by  the  ilcfcinlanl's  attorney.  "These'  arc 
indeed."  he  remarU-d  to  nic.  "comfortable 
seats,  but  oh.  to  lie  down ;  to  stretch  out 
full  length  and  rest  rightly,  even  if  for  the 
short  est    lime." 

Our  porter  was  accommodating.  The  draw- 
ing room  was  unoecnpied.  lie  said,  and  the  old 
man  could  lie  on  the  liiurigc  in  there  as  long  as 
he  pleased,  I  passed  him  a  piece  of  silver 
and  conducted  ihc  chief  thither.  He  would 
not  lake  the  lounge,  preferring  to  slrelch  out 
on  the  smooth  carpeted  tloor,  so  1  laid  down 
upon  it ;  but  Grey  Wolf's  snores  soon  aroused 
me,  and,  unable  to  sleep,  I  arose  and  went 
out  to  my  seat  in  Ihe  car. 

In  Ihe  seciiciii  in  front  of  me  sat  opposite 
each  "ihvr  a  young  couple,  whom  T  had 
previiinsly  noticed  as  people  of  extraordinary 
tjnod  |.>nks  and  evident  refinement;  but  there' 
seemed  to  be  SDmeibing  wrong  with  them: 
The  woman's  fair  brow  was  wrinkled  with 
a  frown,  her  lips  were  firmly  pressed  tO- 
geiher  in  aiiKcr.  and  a  cold,  resolute,  relent- 
less expression  m;'rred  the  beauty  of  her 
large    brown    eyes.     The    man's    dark     face, 
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^^^l^ar  of  outline,  of  a  fine  blending  f)f  firm- 

^_  *^*     kindness  and  high  breeding,  wore  a  sad 

a   beseeching    expression,    as    if   asking 

vcness    for    something    he    had    done    or 

tfh  ^^    offend    his    young    wife.     For    wife 

was   if  a    wedding   ring   and   the   initials 


/o 


iiit  cases  did  not  lie.   They  sat  a  long  time 
'Silence,   and    then    the   man    moved   to   the 


,-^'^^    jiist   in    front   of   me.   where   the   woman 

_^  ^^5i    gazing   out   of   the   window,   and   learning 

^T  to  her   I   heard  him   sav :   "Agnes.   I   beg 

Hut  there  he  was  forced  to  stnp.  for  she 
^^"^ickly  arose,  and  walking  |)ast  him  and  down 
^»Je  aisle  took  a  scat  in  a  vacant  section.  As 
^Vie  passed  1  fancied  that  I  saw  lear^  gather- 
ing in  her  eyes.  I  could  not  help  hut  fee!  sorry 
for  them ;  1  had  long  *;ince  learned  that  life 
is  all  too  short  to  he  marre<l  l)y  anything  even 
bordering  upon  a  quarrel  between  man  and 
wife. 

About  four  o'clock  our  train  cime  to  such 
a  sudden  stan<lstill  that  most  of  us  were 
pitched  forward  out  of  our  seats.  We  had 
nearly  run  into  a  freight  wreck  in  a  deep  cut. 
near  the  edge  of  the  blutT  overlooking  the 
river.  The  freight  cars,  piled  high  in  a  mass 
of  splintered  wood  and  twisted  iron,  were 
burning  fiercely.  Our  train  backed  up,  and 
the  U)Comotive  then  drew  the  caboose 'and 
three  or  four  other  cars  of  the  freight  which 
still  remained  on  the  track,  clear  of  the  flames. 
None  of  the  crew  had  l)een  injured,  we  were 
told,  and  it  would  be  hours  before  our  train 
could    proceed. 

I  hurried  to  the  drawing  roc^m  as  soon  as 
I  could  regain  my  feet  after  the  slmck,  and 
found  tirey  Wolf  sitting  on  the  Moor  dazedly 
rubbing  his  head,  which  had  ccmie  in  sharp 
contact  with  the  forward  partition,  lie  went 
out  with  me  to  view  the  wreck,  but  was 
soon  satisfied  to  return  to  the  cool  car;  then 
we  sal  together  in  our  section.  The  young 
couple  also  came  back  and  sat  down  opposite 
each  other  as  before. 

**Handsome  people,  richly  ch)thed."  the  chief 
remarked.  "Xo  doubt  of  that  class  of  whites 
who  have  so  nuich  money  that  they  never 
work;  just  travel  around  and  enjoy  them- 
selves." 

"Yes,"  I  said.  "They  are  probably  of  that 
class,  but  just  at  present  they  are  not  enjoy- 
ing themselves."  And  I  told  him  what  I  had 
observed    what    I    had    heard    the    man    say. 


'  .Ah  !"  The  old  man  sighed ;  and  then  after 
a  few  minutes,  he  repeated:  *'Ah !  llai-yo! 
That  is  very  sad;  very  sad.  Don't  I  know? 
I{ai-y(f!"* 

The  young  woman  presently  arose  and 
began  pacing  up  and  down  the  aisle,  glanc- 
ing now  an<l  then  at  Grey  Wolf,  who  .smiled 
benignly  uixni  her.  On  one  of  her  turns  she 
stopped,  hesitated,  and  then  extended  her 
hand.  "v. 'ill  you  shake  hands  with  me?"  she 
asked. 

The  old  man  arose  and  held  out  his  own 
small,  delicately  shaped  hand,  a  very  small  one 
for  a  man  r)f  his  length  and  build,  "1  am 
truly  proud  to  shake  hands  with  such  a  good 
and  handsome  young  woman."  he  said.  And 
while  they  performed  the  little  ceremony,  I 
<luly  interi)reted  his  words  to  her  an<l  added 
"This  is  Mr.  Grey  Wolf,  head  chief  of  the 
Indians." 

"Oh!  Mr.  Grey  Wolf!"  she  exclaimed, 
smiling  most  winningly.  "I  did  not  expect 
that  «'f  you!  You  men  of  the  plains  are  also 
flatterers  of  women,    I    fear." 

"I  spoke  only  the  truth"  he. replied,  motion- 
ing her  to  be  seated  beside  him,  "and  the 
truth  does  never  any  harm." 

W^ith  that  they  fell  into  a  talk  which  lasted 
a  half  hour  or  more,  and  then,  when  the 
lirst  call  for  dinner  came,  we  parted  with  the 
understanding  that  in  the  evening  the  old 
man  was  to  tell  her  a  story. 

The  Marshal  and  I  had  a  quart  of  Pontet 
Canet  with  our  dinner,  an<l  the  waiter  from 
time  to  time  replenished  (irey  Wolf's  coffee 
cup  with  the  contents  of  a  pint  bottle  of  Port, 
said  bottle  bving  kept  out  of  sight  in  the 
pantry.  A  ccniple  of  old  ladies  and  a  clergy- 
man, seated  near  us.  remarked  that  Indians 
were  great  coffee  drinkers !  The  young 
people  sat  opposite  us.  and  I  saw  that  Grey 
Wolf  was  carefully  observing  them  from  time 
to  time.  The\  ate  their  dinner  in  silence,  and 
«ate  little,  leaving  the  diner  long  before  we 
had  finished. 

A  wrecking  train  came  from  the  east  and 
the  crew  began  to  clear  the  track.  The  sun 
set  and  presently  the  moon  rose  above  the 
rim  of  the  eastern  plains.  We  strolled  out  of 
the  car  to  the  edge  of  the  bluff  overlooking 
the  river,  a  broad,  swift,  silvery  stream, 
bordered  on  our  side  by  a  low  grassy  cotton- 
wood  fringed  bottom,  on  the  other  side  by  a 

*  All  exclamation  signifyyig  regret;  sorrow. 
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high  cut  cliff  of  black  igneous  rock.  Here 
we  stretched  out  on  the  thick  short  buffalo 
grass  to  smoke,  but  soon  grew  chilly.  "Bring 
wood  and  make  us  a  fire,"  said  Grey  Wolf 
to  one  of  his  people  passing  by,  and  we  were 
soon  comfortable  enough  sitting  around  the 
little  blaze  of  broken  ties  and  pieces  of  the 
splintered  cars.  Thither  came  the  young 
persons,  and  we  made  a  place  for  them,  the 
woman  sitting  close  to  the  fire,  the  man  a 
little  distance  from  and  behind  her. 

"Fill  me  a  pipe,"  said  the  chief,  and  the  one 
who  had  built  the  fire  handed  him  a  huge, 
black-bowled,  long-stemmed  pipe  loaded  with 
a  mixture  of  good  tobacco  and  kak-sin,  an 
aromatic  leaved  vine  of  the  big  mountains. 
He  gravely  lighted  it,  and  impressively  blew 
a  long  stream  of  smoke  skyward,  another 
toward  mother  earth,  and  repeated  the  to  me 
familiar  prayerlet:  "Oh  sun,  and  you  our 
mother,  pity  and  protect  us."  Ah,  how  the 
earnestly  spoken  words  brought  back  to  me  the 
old  days  on  the  plains  when,  with  the  speaker, 
and  many  others  of  his  tribe,  1  had  hunted  buf- 
falo, and  lived  in  the  great  camp  which  ever 
followed  the  herds  that  were  the  sustenance 
and  wealth  of  the  people. 

"It  is  a  good  prayer,  said  the  young 
woman  when  1  had  interpreted  it  to  her;  "I 
shall  not  forget  it." 

"I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  my  young  days," 
Grey  Wolf  began.  "A  story  of  a  young  woman 
and  a  young  man, — myself.  The  sight  of  the 
river  flowing  there  reminds  me  of  it, — as  if  I 
needed  to  be  reminded — as  if  it  were  not  lying 
heavy  in  my  breast" — he  added  pathetically. 

"You  see,  the  end  came  here  on  this  great 
river,  not  far  below  this  place,  and  the  fault 
was  mine,  the  fault  was  mine! 

"I  was  a  young  man  then,  very  proud,  very 
foolish.  I  noticed  that  some  seem  to  have  the 
.  gift  of  wisdom  and  justness,  even  from  the 
time  they  leave  their  mother's  arms;  but  I 
was  not  so  fortunate.  Even  now  in  my  old 
age  I  have  not  those  gifts;  what  little  part 
of  them  I  may  possess  I  have  obtained  only 
through  sad  and  bitter  experience. 

"My  father  was  a  great  chief,  my  mother 
a  woman  of  the  sun.  Three  times  had  she 
built  the  great  god  a  sacred  lodge,  in  ful- 
filment of  her  vows.  From  my  earliest  youth 
it  was  my  great  ambition  to  become  as  great 
a  man  as  my  father;  great  in  war,  rich  in 
horses,  owner  of  a  fine  big  lodge  filled  with 


rich  things,  and  of  a  medicine  pipe  favored  by 
the  sun.  To  this  end  I  exerted  my  utmost 
energy.  Long  before  I  attained  my  manhood  I 
went  to  war  as  a  servant  to  some  great  man. 
My  mother  protested:  *He  is  but  a  child'  she 
said.  Met  me  keep  him  by  my  side  yet  a  little 
longer.'  'What  is  to  be,  will  be,'  my  father 
replied,  'the  gods  have  given  him  his  mind, 
not  you  and  I.  He  must  do  that  which  it 
prompts  him  to  do.  It  is  not  for  us  to  inter- 
fere.' 

"Indeed,  the  gods  were  good  to  me.  I  went 
time  and  time  again  against  the  enemy,  and 
was  never  wounded.  I  counted  many  coups 
over  the  foes  I  slew.  I  took  many  prizes  of 
war :  horses,  arms,  rich  war  suits  and  bonnets. 
My  herds  became  so  large  that  when  I  drove 
them  in  through  the  camp  to  water,  the 
pounding  of  their  hoofs  as  they  sped  over 
the  hard  ground  was  like  thunder.  Grown 
warriors  stood  and  watched  them  pass  by 
with  envy  in  their  hearts. 

"In  childhood  days  boys  and  girls  play  to- 
gether, just  as  do  the  fat  puppies  of  the 
village.  In  sliding  upon  the  winter  ice,  in 
spinning  tops,  in  hunts  for  rabbits  and  birds, 
in  quests  for  berries  ripened  by  the  good  sun 
and  the  rains,  one  little  girl  was  always  my 
companion  and  follower.  Her  name  was 
Ai-te-ka,  ('Summer-comes'),  but  I  called  her 
always  Little  Sister,  because  I  had  no  sister 
of  my  own.  We  loved  each  other  as  brothers 
and  sisters  always  do,  I  hope.  So  insepar- 
able were  we  during  the  winter  and  summer 
days,  that  if  one  were  sought  by  an  uneasy 
mother  the  other  mother  was  certain  that 
her  own  child  would  afso  be  found. 

"But  there  came  a  time  when  we  no  longer 
played  together.  I  began  to  think  of  war  and 
glory,  and  Ai-te-ka  was  kept  with  the  women 
of  her  lodge.  She  was  approaching  young 
womanhood,  and  wherever  she  went  some 
female  relative  accompanied  her.  She  no 
longer  spoke  and  laughed  with  me.  Maidens 
who  did  that  with  young  men  were  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  And  I,  I  forgot  her! — 
Women  had  no  part  in  my  dreams  of  war  and 
plunder  of  our  enemies — no,  1  am  wrong,  I 
think.  I  sometimes  did  dream  of  our  childish 
pranks  and  escapades.  And  so  some  winters 
passed.  But  with  my  success  in  war,  and  my 
attainment  to  the  rank  of  a  man,  came  also 
the  desire  to  fulfill  the  other  part  of  my  long 
since  conceived  ambition,  to  have  a  lodge  of 
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my   own,  where  I  could  sit  and  give  feasts 
and  smokes  to  the  great  men  of  the  people, 
meat  and  skins  to  the  afflicted  and  the  poor, 
and    to   do   this    I    needed    a    woman.     Who 
should  it  be?    I  thought  of  Ai-tc-ka  tirst  and 
much;  then  of  this  girl  and  that  one,  and  I 
visited  their   lodges,   observed   them   at   their 
work  and  in  their  leisure  time,  compared  their 
looks,  but  ever  my  thoughts  turned  back   to 
my  little  playmate.     There  were  others  more 
beautiful  than  she,  perhaps,  but  none  who  had 
more    lovely    eyes,    and    sometimes    I    caught 
a    look    in   them    which    made    me    feel    very 
queer.    More  and  more   I  thought  about  her, 
more  and  more  time  I  passed  where  I  could 
sec  her,  but  more  and  more  my  heart  grew 
faint.    I  knew  at  last  that   I   loved  her.    But 
did  she  love  me?    I  was  afraid  she  did  not. 
I  could  have  her  of  course,  no  man  in  the 
whole  camp  would  refuse  his  daughter  to  one 
so  wealthy,  and  with  as  great  a  war  record 
as  mine.    That  was  the  way  with  our  people: 
the  suitor  sent  presents  of  horses  and  things 
to    the     parents,     and     they     decided     their 
daughter's  fate.    Somehow   I   did  not  wish  to 
marry  that  way.    I   wanted   the  woman   who 
kept  my   lodge   to   love   me    from   the   begin- 
ning, to   come   to   me   willingly,   gladly. 

"I  watched  my  chance  for  a  few  words  with 
Ai-te-ka.  It  was  long  in  coming,  but  at  last 
when  she. and  her  grandmother  were  out  in 
the  timber  gathering  fuel  one  day  I  slipped 
along  among  the  trees  and  came  upon  her 
unperceived.  'Little  Sister,  I  said  softly, 
'Little  Sister!'  She  started,  turned  around, 
and  looked  at  me  queerly,  as  if  my  words  had 
hurt  her.  'It  is  a  long  time  since  I  have 
called  you  that,'  I  added. 

"She  looked  away  in  this  direction,  in  that, 
all  around,  but  saw  nothing  of  her  grand- 
mother. Then  again  she  turned  and  gave  me 
that  same  queer  look,  only  a  swift  glance,  then 
bent  her  head  and  seemed  to  be  studying  the 
dead  .leaves,  which  she  brushed  this  way  and 
that  way  with  the  point  of  hc-r  slender  little 
moccasined  foot.  I  stood  in  silence,  expecting 
her  to  say  something,  wishing  to  say  some- 
thing more  myself,  yet  hesitating;  I  was 
afraid  to  say  what  was  in  my  mind,  and  I 
\vas  angry  with  myself.  It  seemed  ridiculous 
that  I,  I  who  had  fought  in  many  battles, 
should  be  a  coward  before  a  woman.  Once 
more  she  looked  up  at  me  swiftly:  "I  am 
not  your  Little  Sister!'  she  exclaimed.  And 
with   that   she   turned   and   fied   through   the 


timber  to  her  companion,  whose  ax  could  now 
be   heard   nearby. 

**I  went  slowly  back  to  my  father's  lodge, 
and  sat  down  on  my  couch  to  think  over 
our  meeting,  my  words,  her  words  and  queer 
actions.  I  could  make  nothing  of  it  all. 
'.»iaybe,'  I  thought,  'I  have  offended  her  in 
some  way.'  Hut  no,  that  couldn't  be .  I  had 
not  spoken  to  her  for  some  winters;  my  name 
had  never  been  mentioned  with  that  of  any 
young  woman ;  we  had  never  quarreled.  But 
she  had  said  that  she  was  not  my  Little 
Sister,  and  had  run  away  from  me.  I  was 
very  unhappy." 

"Oh,  Mr.  Grey  Wolf,"  the  young  lady 
exclaimed,  "Couldn't  you  sec — " 

The  old  man  stopped  her  by  holding  up  his 
hand  in  quick  warning.  Perhaps  he  under- 
stood a  few  English  words,  or  he  may  have 
divined  what  she  was  about  to  say.  "Wait," 
he  commanded,  "Let  me  tell  it  in  my  own  way, 
just  as  it  comes  back  to  me  after  all  these 
years,  somehow  more  clearly  tonight  than 
ever. 

Evidently  the  bottle  of  port  with  his  dinner 
had  taken  the  effect  I  desired.  Not  for  years 
had  I  seen  the  chief  so  animated,  his  fine, 
benign  old  face  and  eyes  so  lit  up,  so  enthusi- 
astic, so  full  of  kindly  and  sympathetic  regard 
for  his  listener.  He  was  talking  directly  to 
the  young  woman,  his  eyes  intent  upon  hers. 
Not  once  did  he  look  at  the  husband,,  at  me, 
or  at  his  followers  sitting  on  his  right.  I 
surmised  that  in  this  story  there  was  to  be 
a  moral  for  her  benefit. 

Yes,  I  was  unhappy,"  he  resumed,  **Un- 
happy  and  restless.  I  found  no  relief  in  hunt- 
ing, in  dancing  or  gambling  with  my  friends, 
nor  in  anything  else  which  once  had  occupied 
my  time  and  thoughts.  For  some  days  and 
nights  I  remained  close  at  home,  until  I  could 
no  longer  bear  my  trouble,  and  then  I  began 
to  prowl  around  in  the  timber  and  near  the 
path  which  ran  through  it  to  the  creek.  Along 
this  narrow  trail  I  saw  Ai-te-ka  coming  one 
morning  for  water,  and  she  was  alone.  I  con- 
fronted her  where  the  willows  were  thickest, 
walked  right  up  to  her  and  grasped  her  arm; 
the  bucket  fell  from  her  hand  clattering  to 
the  ground,  and  I  kicked  it  out  of  the  way. 
With  her  free  hand  she  covered  her  eyes, 
turning  her  head  away  from  me  as  much  as 
possible.  But  she  did  not  resist,  she  did  not 
try  to  evade  my  grasp.  *Ai-te-ka,'  I  said, 
'you    told    me    the    other  day  that  you  were 
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not  my  Little  Sister.  Is  it  that  you  have  for- 
gotten m^  and  the  days  when  we  played 
together  ?' 

"She  made  no  answer  and  I  began  to 
despair.  '1  am  sorry,'  I  said,  *my  heart  dies. 
For  I  love  you — 1  greatly  love  you,  and 
I  so  want  you  to  be  my  woman.' 

"When  I  said  this,  at  once  she  withdrew 
her  hand  from  her  face,  put  her  arms 
around  my  neck,  and  looked  me  full  in  the 
eyes.  And  I  saw  that  her  eyes  were  bright 
and  soft,  and  that  tears  were  gathering  in 
them.  Oh,  they  •  were  wonderful  eyes,  ex- 
pressing much  that  one  can  never  put  into 
words,  at  least  into  the  words  of  men,  for 
the  gods  have  withheld  them.  Who  that  has 
really  loved  but  has  experienced  that — the 
powerlessness-  of  the  tongue  to  translate  the 
language  of  the  eyes! 

**I  held  my  breath;  my  heart  beat  strangely, 
as  if  it  were  moving  up  into  my  throat,  while 
I  waited  for  her  to  speak,  and  at  last  she 
did.  *Oh,  foolish  boy,'  she  said,  'could  •  you 
doubt  that  1  love  you,  that  I  have  always 
loved  you?  Yes.  and  longed  to  hear  you 
say  what  you  have?  I  saw  you  stealing  to- 
wards me  the  other  day,  and  I  pretended  not 
to  know  it,  but  I  was  glad,  so  glad  when 
I  saw  you  coming.  And  then  what  did  you 
say?  Nothing  but  *Sistcr!  Little  Sister!'  And 
at  that  all  my  hopes  and  dreams  fell,  I  own. 
I  turned  and  ran  from  you.  I  had  hoped  for 
so  much,  something  so  different.  I  felt  so 
badly  that  it  seemed  that  I  must  die.' 

VOf  what  use  were  words  then?  We  just 
'  gazed  and  gazed  into  each  others  eyes  and 
we  Ussed,  oh,  many  times,  until  at  last  we 
heard  someone's  footfalls  along  the  frozen 
path.  Then  Ai-te-ka  picked  up  her  bucket 
and  fled,  and  I,  slipping  off  into  the  thicket — 
went  my  way  homeward  and  told  my  father 
and  mother  my  wishes.  That  very  day  fifty 
horses  from  my  herd  were  given  to  my 
sweetheart's  parents.  That  very  day  my 
mother  and  her  mother  set  up  a  new  lodge 
and  furnished  it.  That  very  evening  we  took 
possession  of  it,  and  the  flame  of  the  little 
fire  lit  up  the  happy  face  of  my  dear  one 
as  she  cooked  our  first  meal  over  the  red 
coals.  No  doubt  my  face,  too,  shone  with 
happiness.  I  know  that  there  was  happiness 
in  tny  heart,  a  great  peace  and  contentment. 
greater  than  my  poor  words  c«'in  express." 

orcy    wolf  was  careful   and   deliberate   in 
his  speech.     It  had  taken   him   a   long  time 


to  tell,  and  I  to  interpret  his  story  up  to  this 
point.  The  night  air  grew  more  chilly  and 
the  young  man  from  time  to  time  edged  up 
nearer  to  the  flames,  until  he  finally  sat  so 
close  to  his  wife  that  th^ir  knees  touched. 
But  she  did  not  move  away  from  him  as 
she  had  done  in  the  car.  Once  or  twice  some 
other  passengers,  walking  up  and  down  be- 
side the  train,  paused  for  a  moment  by  our 
fire.  Then  the  chief  would  fall  silent  until 
they,  perceiving  that  the  little  blaze  and  the 
story  were  not  for  them,  would  move  on. 
And  were  we  not  an  incongruous  group,  we 
people  sitting  there  by  the  side  of  the  Flyer? 
Dusky  children  of  the  plains  and  their  grand 
old  Chief,  the  young  woman  and  her  hus- 
band,  highest  products  of  our  modern  civil- 

• 

ization,  and  I,  a  grizzled  relic  of  frontier  days. 
Yet  had  we  all  one  thing  in  common,  an 
absorbing  interest  in  the  old  man's  love  tale. 

"Refill  my  pipe,"  he  ordered;  and  when  it 
had  been  lighted  and  was  drawing  well,  he 
continued:  "Yes,  we  were  truly  happy;  so 
happy  that  when  old  friends  came  in  to 
feast  and  smoke  with  me,  we  felt  it  time  lost 
until  they  departed,  and  we  could  be  alone 
again,  just  we  two  in  our  new  and  comfort- 
able lodge.  Some  moons  went  by.  We  had 
l>een  moving  from  time  to  time  up  the 
Beaver  River,  then  northward  over  to  the 
Yellow  River.  I  was  a  member  of  ihe  Never 
Laughs  band,  of  which  my  father  was  chief, 
and  of  course  my  lodge  was  always  set  up 
in  that  part  of  the  great  camp  belonging  to 
it,  and  always  just  behind  my  father's  lodge. 
It  was  while  we  were  encamped  on  Yellow 
River  that  Little  Fisher,  my  closest  friend 
and  a  member  of  the  Lone  Fighters'  band, 
said  to  me  one  evening:  'Our  lodges  are  too 
far  apart.  They  ought  always  to  be  pitched 
side  by  side,  so  that  we  would  ever  be  close 
to  one  another,  always  but  a  call,  a  few  steps 
from  your   lodge   fire  to  mine.' 

*  'That  is  a  good  plan.'  I  told  him.  'and  this 
is  the  way  we  will  do  it;  for  two  moons  my 
lodge  shall  be  set  up  beside  yours,  then  for 
two  moons  you  will  come  and  set  yours  by 
the  side  of  mine  in  the  Xovcr  Laughs  cir- 
cle, and  thus  we  will  keep  on,  always  near 
and  true  friends.' 

'*We  moved  camp  a  few  days  afterward, 
northward  again  to  the  foot  of  those  far 
mou;itains  you  see  yonder  in  the  moonlight. 
Little  Fisher  and  1  started  very  early,  in 
order  to  make  a  hunt  off  to  one  side  of  the 
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traiL  'Don't  forget/  I  told  Ai-tc-ka  as  I 
mounted  my  horse,  "that  you  are  to  pitch 
our  kxlge  by  the  side  of  my  friend's  Io<lge 
when  you  go  into  camp.* 

"The    buffab   and   antelope    seemed    to   be 
unusually    alert    that    day.     The    wind    was 
against  us  too.  fitful  and  changcat>le,  and  it 
^Rras  not  until  the  sun  was  far  down  Hiat  wc 
got    meat,    two    fat    buffalo    cows.      Having 
butchered   them   we   loaded   our   horses    witli 
the   skins,   and   what    meat   they   could   carry 
Kesides  our  weight  and  rode  on,  sighting  camp 
U^ng  after  dark.     We  were   surprised   to   see 
that    my   lodge   was    not    set    up   l>y   tlie    side 
of  that  of  my  friend.     I   rode  on  and   found 
it.  pitched  as  usual,  behind  my  father's  lodge. 
At   once    I    felt   angry   because    Ai-te-ka    had 
disobeyed  my  orders,  but  I  said  nuthing.    She 
came  out  shyly,  timidly,  and  tt»ok  charge  f>f 
my  horse  and  its  load.     I  went  inside  and  sat 
down    on    my    couch,    pulled    off    my    frozen 
mittens  and'  moccasins,  warmed  and  dried  my 
gun.    My  food  was  cooked  and  ready  for  me. 
There  was  even  a   little  dish   of  berry  peni- 
mican   beside   the    soup,   and    the   boiled    ribs, 
and  the  dried,  snow-white  dcpouiUc  of  a  buf- 
falo cow.     The   lodge    was   warm   and   com- 
fortable ;  all  our  things   in  order ;   the  couch 
soft   and    bright    with    the    new    blankets    we 
had   purchased    from    the    trader.      Ai-te-ka 
came   in   and   sat   down,   placed    food   before 
me.     I  did  not  speak  at  all  until  after   I  had 
finished   eating   and   lighted   my   pipe.     Then. 
'Why  did  you  not  set  the  lodge  where  I  told 
you  to?*  I  asked. 
"'Just  because.'  she  replied. 
*But  why  did  you  not?' 
'And  again  she  answered :    'Just  because.* 
"Then  I  was  truly  angry.     \  questioned  her 
no  more,  spoke  no  more.    'I  have  got  to  teach 
her  one  thing.'    I    said   to  myself,   *and   begin 
now.     She  mu.st  learn  that   I  am  chief  of  this 
lodge,    and    that    my    every    word    must    he 
obeyed.*  Some  friends  came  in  and  we  smoked 
and   tJilked   together,   but    my   mind    was   not 
intent  upon  their  words;   1  thought  that  they 
would   never   leave.     When   they   did,    I    said 
to  Ai-tc-l»a.  *MaVc  ynur  couch  over  there.   I 
sleep  here  in  this  place.' 

"  *0h.  my  husband.'  she  said,  beginning  to 
crj",  'listen,  let  me  tell  you  why  I  did  not 
do  as  you  said.' " 

*"No.*  I  quickly  replied,  'you  will  tell  me 
nothing,  explain  nothing;  you  have  disobeyed 
mfe  and   I  am  angry  at  you.     Do  not  speak 


It 
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to  me.  Just  do  what  I  say.  Do  not  speak 
to  me.* 

"We  remained  there  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  five  days,  and  they  were  imhappy 
days  to  me.  still  more  uidiappy  to  Ai-te-ka, 
I  am  sure.  She  went  about  her  work  with 
a  very  sad  hwk  in  her  eyes.  Sometimes  she 
would  attempt  t(»  talk  with  me.  but  I  would 
not  encourage  her  nor  answer  her  in  my  fool- 
ish pride  and  blindness. 

".Again  my  father  announced  through  his 
crier  that  camp  would  be  bmken  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  that  we  would  travel  northward, 
cross  the  big  river  flowing  down  there  be- 
f(»re  us,  and  make  camp  by  the  first  grove 
of  timber  on  a  tributary,  the  stream  we  call 
I'oiiit-of- Rocks  kiver.  I  did  not  hunt  by 
the  way  that  day,  but  traveled  at  the  head 
of  the  long  column  with  the  chiefs  and  other 
big   men. 

"In  the  late  afternoon  we  came  to  the  big 
river,  and  found  the  ice  upon  it  smooth,  shin- 
ing, free  from  snow.  We  rode  off  to  one 
sitle.  dismounted,  and  smoked  together,  while 
some  young  men  and  boys  .sanded  a  trail 
across  to  the  other  shore.  The  people  began 
to  pass,  crowding  closer,  riders,  and  loose 
hor.ses  and  pack  and  travois  horses,  every 
moment.  I  saw  Ai-te-ka  "astride  her  pinto 
mare,  leading  the  little  bay  which  carried 
my  war-clothes  sacks,  and  shield  and  other 
finery.  She  did  not  see  me,  looking  always 
straight  ahead,  her  face  showing  more  plainly 
than  ever  the  grief  that  was  in  her  heart 
those  days.  My  own  heart  was  heavy  enough. 
I  knew  that  I  had  done  her  great  wrong. 
caused  her  much  misery.  Mad  I  not  heard 
her  in  the  night  in  sleep,  crying  and  begging 
me  to  take  pity  on  her?  Ah!  the  meanness 
that  was  in  me,  the  pride  and  selfishness  that 
had  prevented  my  saying  the  word  that  wpuld 
have  made  ours  again  a  lodge  of  quiet 
happiness. 

"I  sat  and  watched  my  sweetheart,  saw  her 
ride  out  on  the  sanded  trail,  and  then,  mid- 
way between  the  shores,  the  ice  suddenly  gave 
way  and  she  and  her  horse,  and  the  one  she 
led  seemed  to  sink  out  of  sight  in  the  black 
water.  The  people  near  the  place  shouted 
wildly.  1  sprang  to  my  feet  and  ran.  ran  as  1 
never  had  before,  but  I  was  too  late ;  the  swift, 
swirling,  sucking  current  had  seized  Ai-te-ka 
in  all  its  terrible  power.  I  looked  down 
stream;  as  far  as  I  could  see  was  nothing  but 
the   glitterhig   ice.   not   one   airhole   or   open 
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rapid  breaking  its  even  surface.  'I  will  go 
too/  I  cried  aloud  in  my  despair,  'I  will  go 
too  and  join  her  in  the  Shadow  Land,'  and 
I  jumped  for  the  black  water.  But  they  seized 
me,  those  standing  by,  and  dragged  me  out 
and  held  me  close,  although  I  fought  with 
all  my  strength.  They  wrapped  robes  about 
my  dripping  body,  and  bound  me  lightly  on 
my  mother's  travois  and  then  I  was  taken 
into  camp,  and  into  my  parents'  lodge  which 
many  willing  hands  set  up.  There  I  lay  ill 
for  many  days,  watched  by  my  friends  at  all 
times  lest  I  should  kill  myself.  And  oh,  the 
agony  of  it  all!  My  sweetheart  dead,  gone 
to  the  Shadow  Land,  and  gone  without  the 
words  I  should  have  spoken  at  the  very 
beginning.  I  had  intended  to  make  peace  with 
her  that  very  night;  to  ask  her  to  pity  me, 
to  forgive  me  for  my  mean  and  heartless 
conduct;  and  now  it  was  too  late — forever 
and  ever — too  late." 

The  old  man  paused;  he  had  now  forgotten 
his  listeners  and  was  gazing  with  tear-dimmed 
eyes  at  the  fire,  his  thoughts  in  the  far  dis- 
tant past.  I  looked  at  the  young  couple ;  their 
hands  were  clasped,  and  hand  in  hand  they 
arose  and  stood  a  moment  before  him.  "We 
thank  you,"  the  young  woman  began,  but 
her  voice  faltered  and  broke.  "We  will  sec 
you  later,"  said  the  young  man  gently,  and 
he  led  his  wife  away,  not  to  the  car,  but  up 
the  moonlit  track. 

"Come,"  I  said  to  the  chief,  "let  us  retire." 

He  roused  up  with  a  start  and  looked 
around.  "I  was  dreaming.  Where  are  they, 
the  young  woman  and  the  man?" 

I  pointed  to  them,  so  closely  together  now 
that  their  figures  seemed  as  one. 

"Ah !"  he  sighed  contentedly,  "I  had  hoped 
for  it.  I  prayed  the  sun  to  aid  me  before  I 
began  the  story  of  my  own  terrible  mistake. 
I  pray  again  that  they  may  be  happy  as  long 
as  they  live." 


After  all  the  rest  were  abed  that  night, 
the  young  man  and  I  burned  two  cigars  in 
the  smoking  room  and  talked  about  things 
which  I  may  not  here  set  down.  But  I  may 
say  that  Grey  Wolfs  story  caused  great  and 
lasting  peace  and  happiness  for  two  badly 
distracted  people.  Once  the  old  man  and  I 
visited  them  in  their  home  in  a  far  Eastern 
city,  and  he  never  tired  talking  about  his 
white  children  and  their  rich  lodge  so  long 
as  he  lived.  It  seemed,  too,  that  he  was  never 
out  of  their  minds;  for  at  Christmas,  and 
on  other  occasions,  and  on  no  occasion  at  all, 
came  many  suitable  and  acceptable  presents 
from  them. 

The  old  man  now  rests  in  his  grave  on  top 
of  a  hill  overlooking  the  fateful  river,  and 
let  us  hope  that  in  Shadow  Land  his  spirit 
has  found  and  made  peace  with  that  other 
spirit  he  so  wronged,  but  loved.  At  the  head 
of  the  grave  stands  a  tablet  with  this  in- 
scription : 


Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of 

GREY  WOLF,  • 

Chief  of  Men  and  Mender 

of 

Bruised  Hearts. 


I  fancy  that  there  are  but  three  persons 
in  the  whole  world  who  know  exactly  what 
that  means.  I  would  that  others  could  learn 
that  most  Indians  are  something  higher  than 
the  brutal  savages  popular  opinion  pictures 
them  to  be.  Then,  and  not  until  then,  would 
the  grievous  wrongs  we  have  done  them  be 
atoned  fcr. 


By  Lawrence  I h well, 


nS  a  rule,  ihc  genera!  aspect  of 
the  pampas  is  monolonous, 
and  not  with  standing  the  un- 
obstruclcd  view,  and  the  un- 
failing verdure  and  sunshine, 
somewhat  melancholy,  al- 
though never  somhcr.  The 
depressed  feeling  which  thi* 
great  level  plain  inspires  in 
those  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
it  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  paucity 
of  life,  and  to  the  profound  silence.  The 
wind,  ai  may  well  be  imagined  on  that  ex- 
tensive level  area,  is  seldom  at  re:^l.  and  it 
gives  out  an  endless  variety  of  sorrowful 
tK>iinds,  from  the  sharp  sibilations  of  the  dry 
grass  to  the  long  moans  that  swell  and  die 
in  the  tall,  polished  rushes  of  the  marsh. 
e  that  with  a  few  ex- 
birds    are    compara- 


ceptions  the  residen' 
lively  very  silent,  evi 
groups  that  elsewhere 
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e  only  prevented  from  s 
ing  often.  Moreover,  the  m 
sound  of  the  close  foliage.  Ii 
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calling,  singing  and  screaming. 

On  the  open  pampas,  birds,  which  arc  not 
compelled  to  live  concealed  on  the  surface, 
can  see  each  other  at  long  distances,  and 
perpetual  calling  is  not  necessary.  Aitkin, 
in  that  still  atmosphere  sound  travels  fai. 
Nature's  silence  has  infected  the  birds  and, 
speaking  generally,  ihrgr  voices  are  sub- 
dued. In  some  cases  they  have  become 
silent  by  habit.  This  is  not  the  case,  however, 
with  aquatic  species,  which  are  nearly  all 
migrant!  from  noiser  regions,  sad  mass  them- 


selves in  lagoons  and  marshes,  where  they  are 
all  loquacious  together.  It  is  also  noteworthy 
that  the  'subdued  bird  voices,  some  of 
which  are  exceedingly  sweet  and  expressive, 
and  the  notes  of  many  of  the  insects  and 
batrachians  have  a  great  resemblance,  and 
seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  aeolian  tones  of 
the  wind  in  reeds  and  grasses,  A  stranger  to 
the  pami^as,  even  a  trained  naturalist  ac- 
customed 10  a  dilTerent  fauna,  is  likely  to  find 
it   difficult   to   distinguish   between   bird,   frog, 

With  the  single  exception  of  the  well-known 
vizcacha  I  Lagostomus  triehodactylvs) ,  there 
are  no  species  of  mammals  that  are  distinctly 
the  product  of  the  pampas.  That  is,  none 
possesses  instincts  better  suited  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  pampas  than  to  those  of  other 
places.  The  vizcacha  is  a  large  rodent  which 
inhabits  a  vast  extent  of  country,  northwest 
and  south  of  the  true  pampas,  but  nowhere 
is  it  so  thoroughly  on  its  native  heath  as 
on  the  great  grassy  plain.  There,  to  some 
extent,  it  makes  its  own  conditions,  like  the 
beaver.  The  vizcachas  live  in  a  small  com- 
munity of  twenty  or  thirty  members,  in  a 
village  of  deep-chambered  burrows,  all  with 
their  pit- like  entrances  closely  grouped  to- 
gether. And  as  the  village  endures  for  an 
indefinite  time,  the  earth  constantly  being 
brought  up  forms  a  mound  thirty  or  forty 
feet  in  diameter.  On  low  or  level  ground 
this  mound  protects  the  habitation  from  floods. 
The  vizcacha  is  not  swift  of  foot,  and  all 
rapacious  beasts  are  its  enemies.  It  loves  to 
feed  upon  tender  succulent  herbs  and  grasses, 
to  search  for  which  it  would  have  to 
go  far  afield  among  the  giant  grasses 
where  its  watchful  foes  are  waiting  to 
seize  it.  The  whole  vizcacha  com- 
munity saves  itself  from  this  danger  by  mak- 
ing a  clearing  all  around  the  dwelling,  and 
there  a  smooth  turf  is  formed,  where  the  ani- 
mals feed  and  have  their  e 
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comparative  security,  for  when  an  enemy  ap- 
proaches it  is  easily  seen.  The  note  of  alarm 
is  quickly  sounded,  and  the  whole  company 
runs  into  the  refuge.  In  districts  having  a 
different  soil  and  vegetation,  as  in  Patagonia, 
the  vizcachas*  curious  instincts  arc  of  no  sjje- 
cial  advantage,  which  makes  it  seem  probable 
that  they  have  been  formed  on  the  pampas. 

The  vizcacha  is  the  most  conmion  rodent 
on  the  pampas,  and  the  rodent  order  is  rep- 
resented by  a  large  number  of  species.  The 
finest  is  the  so-called  Pat  agon  iaii  hare  — 
{Doliclwtis  pataf^ouica) — an  animal  twice  as 
large  as  a  rabbit,  with  cars  shorter  and 
more  rounded,  and  legs  relatively  much 
longer.  The  fur  is  grey  and  a  chestnut 
brown.  It  is  diurnal  in  its  habits,  lives  in 
kennels,  and  is  usually  met  with  in  pairs, 
or  small  flocks.  It  is  better  suited  to  a 
sterile  country  like  Patagonia  than  to  the 
grassy,  humid  plain.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
found  throughout  the  whole  of  the  pampas, 
although   its   numbers   are   decreasing. 

A  common  rodent  is  the  coypu  {.Myiopo- 
tamus  coypu),  yellowish  in  color  with  bright 
red  incisors,  a  rat  in  shape,  and  as  targe  as 
a  medium-sized  dog.  It  is  aquatic,  lives 
in  holes  in  the  banks,  and  where  there  are 
no  banks  it  makes  a  platform  nest  among 
the  rushes.  Of  an  evening,  the  coypus 
may  be  noticed  swimming  and  playing  in 
the  water  conversing  in  their  strange  tones. 
which  sound  like  the  moans  and  cries  of 
wounded,  suffering  men.  Among  the  swim- 
mers may  be  seen  the  molher-coypu  with  her 
progeny,  numbering  eight  or  ten,  carrying  on 
her  back  as  many  as  she  can  accommodate, 
while  the  others  swim  after  her  crying  for  a 
ride. 

With  reference  to  this  animal,  which  is 
prolific,  a  strange  condition  occurred  in  Ar- 
gentina. Sixty  years  ago  it  was  very  abundant. 
and  its  skin,  which  has  a  fine  fur  under  the 
long  coarse  hair,  was  largely  exported  to  Eu- 
rope. About  the  year  1840,  a  government  de- 
cree was  issued  prohibitiHg  the  hunting  of  the 
coypu,  with  the  result  that  these  little  rodents 
multiplied  very  considerably,  and  abandoning 
their  aquatic  habits,  they  became  terrestrial 
and  migratory,  swarming  everywhere  in  search 
of  food.  Suddenly,  a  mysterious  malady  came 
upon  them  from  which  they  ([uickly  perished, 
:»nd  the  species  became  greatly  reduced  in  num- 
bers. 


A  small  rodent  of  the  pampas,  worthy  of 
some  notice,  is  tl!e  Cavia  a  us  trails^  called 
"cui"  in  the  vernacular  from  its  voice.  It 
is  a  timid,  social  mouse-colored  little  crea- 
ture, with  a  strange,  low,  gurgling  voice, 
not  unlike  running  water.  Its  habits  re- 
semble its  relative  the  guinea-pig.  It  likes 
to  run  on  clean  ground,  and  on  the  pampas 
makes  little  rat-roads  all  about  its  hiding- 
place,  which  little  roads  tell  a  story  to  the 
fox,  as  well  as  to  other  enemies.  For  this 
reason  the  habits  of  all  cavies  are  not  as 
well  suited  to  the  humid,  grassy  region  as 
lu  other  dist*-icts,  with  sterile  ground  to 
run  and  play  upon,  and  thickets  in  which 
to   bide. 

A  more  interesting  animal  is  the  Ctcno- 
mys  magcllanica,  a  little  smaller  than  the 
rat  in  size,  with  a  shorter  tail,  pale  grey 
fur.  and  red  incisors.  It  is  known  in  Ar- 
gentina as  "tuco-titco"  from  its  voice,  and 
oculio  from  its  habits,  as  it  is  a  dweller 
imderground,  and  reiiuires  a  loose,  sandy 
soil  in  which  it  may  move  beneath  the  sur- 
face. Consequently  the  pampas,  with  its 
heavy,  moist  mould,  is  not  the  tuco's 
proper  place.  In  spite  of  this,  it  may  be 
found  wherever  there  is  a  stretch  of  sandy 
soil,  or  a  range  of  hills  of  light  earth.  It 
will  be  heard,  not  seen,  for  all  day  long 
and  all  night  its  voice,  like  a  succession  of 
blows  from  a  hammer,  may  be  recognized. 
How  the.se  little  colonies  of  a  species  so 
subterranean  in  habits,  and  requiring  a 
sandy  soil  to  live  in.  got  so  far  from  the 
natural  home  is  a  mystery.  These  creatures 
cannot  travel  great  distances  like  rats  can. 
It  is  just  possible,  of  course,  that  the  sand 
dunes  have  moved,  conveying  their  little  cattle 
with    them. 

Greatest  among  the  carnivora  are  the  two 
cat-monarchs  of  South  America,  the  jaguar 
and  the  puma.  Whatever  may  be  their  rela- 
tive positions  elsewhere,  on  the  'pampas  the 
puma  is  mightiest,  being  much  more  abundant 
and  better  able  to  thrive  than  its  spotted  rival. 
Versatile  in  its  preying  habits,  its  presence  on 
the  pampas  is  not  surprising;  but  probably 
only  an  extreme  abundance  of  large  mamma- 
lian prey,  which  has  not  existed  in  recent 
times,  could  have  tempted  the  jaguar  to  col- 
onize this  treeless  and  comparatively  water- 
less  desert. 

There  are  two  other  important  cats.     The 
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'irass-cat."    a    large,    dark-colored,    powerful 

Animal,    inexpressibly    savage    in    disposition. 

T^t^t  second.  Fclis  gcoffroyi,  is  still  larger,  a 

/"■^-ndsome  animal,  colored  like  a  leopard.     It 

'-^      known   as   the   "wood-cat,"   and   the   name 

**^^<ms  to  indicate  that  it  is  an  intruder  from 

^^^^Dodcd  districts  north  of  the  pampas. 

There  are  two  canines,   of   which   one   is 

2ara's  grey  fox-like  dog.  purely  a   fox   in 

"ibits,  and  common  everywhere.  The  other 

more  interesting  and  extremely  rare.     It 

called     aguara,    its      nearest      ally      being 

~'^e  "maned  wolf,"  found  south  of  the  pam- 

^au  district.     The  aguara   is   smaller  thar 

^  lis  animal  and  has  no  mane.     It  is  about 

^e  size  of  a  sheep-dog,  but  slimmer  and  with 

sharper     nose,     and     has     a     bright     red 

^>at.      When    camping,    one    may    hear    its 

ismal    screams,    but    one's    efforts    to    fmd 

lie    screamer   are    seldom    successful.      The 

auchos   (natives)    say   that   it   is  a   harmless, 

liy    animal,   always    ready   to    fly   to    remoter 

ilds  to  escape  from  its  destroyer,  man.     The 

atives  usually  offer  to  sell   skins  to  all  en- 

uircrs,   their   idea   being   that    nothing   more 

an   be  wanted.     They  are  not  interested   in 

^-^atural  history,  of  course. 

The   pestiferous   skunk   is   everywhere,   and 
^hcre  are  two  quaint-looking  stoats,  black  in 
c:olor  except  on  the  back,  where  they  are  grey. 
One,  Galicitis  barhara.  is  a  large,  hold  animal 
that  hunts  in   companies.     When  these   long- 
t>odied    creatures    sit    up    erect,    glaring    with 
"beady  eyes,  grimiing  and  chattering,  they  pres- 
ent an  uncommon  spectacle.     The  expression 
upon  their  round  faces,  however,  is  malignant 
and  bloodthirsty,  and  one  might  almost  liken 
them  to  the  most  ferocious  of  wild  beasts. 

On  the  pampas  there  is,  strictly  speaking 
only  one  ruminant,  Ccrvus  campcstris.  which 
is  common.  The  only  curious  fact  about  this 
animal  is  that  the  male  emits  a  rank,  musty 
odor,  so  powerful  that  when  the  wind 
blows  from  it  the  effluvium  comes  in 
nauseating  gusts,  although  the  producer  of 
the  smell  may  be  two  miles  away.  It  is 
astonishing  that  only  one  small  ruminant 
should  be  found  on  this  immense  grassy 
area,  so  admirably  suited  to  herbiverous 
quadrupeds,  a  comparatively  small  part  of 
which  affords  pasture  for  millions  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  as  well  as  for  very  many 
horses. 
There  are   four   Edentates.       The   Tatusia 


hyhrida,  called  "little  mule,"  from  the 
length  of  its  ears,  and  the  Dasypus  tricinc- 
tus  which,  when  disturbed,  rolls  itself  into 
a  ball,  are  two.  The  third  is  the  quirqu- 
incho.  All  these  are  diurnal,  and  feed  ex- 
clusively on  insects,  chiefly  ants.  Wherever 
the  country  becomes  settled,  these  three 
disappear,  owing  to  the  dulness  of  ♦^heir 
senses,  especially  that  of  sight,  and  Us 
the  diurnal  habit,  which  was  an  advaniatfc 
to  them,  and  enabled  them  to  survive  when 
rapacious  animals,  which  are  mostly  noc- 
turnal, were  their  only  enemies. 

The  fourth,  and  most  important,  i-^  the 
hairy  armadillo,  with  habits  that  are  in 
strange  contrast  to  those  of  its  perishinj.*' 
relatives,  and  which  seem  to  mock  manv 
hard-and-fast  rules  concerning  animal  lifo. 
It  is  omnivorous,  and  will  thrive  on  ar\ 
thing  from  grass  to  flesh,  found  dead  md 
in  all  stages  of  decay,  or  caprured*  by 
means  of  its  own  strategy.  Furthermore, 
its  habits  change  to  suit  its  conditionis 
Thus,  where  nocturnal  carnivora  are  its 
enemies,  it  is  diurnal;  but  where  man  ap- 
pears as  a  chief  persecutor,  it  h«coniis 
noctural.  It  is  much  hunted  for  its  flesh, 
dogs  being  trained  for  the  purpose.  Stumge 
as  it  may  appear,  this  armadillo  actually 
becomes  more  abundant  as  population  in- 
creases in  any  district.  If  versatility  in 
habit  or  adaptiveness  can  be  taken  as  a 
measure  of  intelligence,  this  strange  crea- 
ture, a  survival  of  the  pr^st.  ts  th-:  superior 
of  the  large-brained  canines. 

There  are  tw  >  intercsti.iv.  •  nn^sunj* 
which  differ  widely  in  habits.  One  of  them 
is  very  much  at  home  on  the  pampas.  He 
{Didclphys  aurita)  has  a  long,  slender, 
wedge-shaped  head  and  body,  admirably 
adapted  for  pushing  through  the  thick  j^r-iss 
and  rushes.  This  marsupial  is  both  ler'-es- 
trial  and  acjuatic,  therefore  well  .*-ui:ed  to 
inhabit  low,  level  plains  liable  to  h^^  Kood'jd 
On  dry  land  its  Iribits  are  similar  to  those 
of  a  stoat.  In  lagoons,  where  it  divc:s  and 
swims  with  great  ease,  it  constructs  a 
globular  nest  .suspended  from  the  rushes. 
The  fur  is  soft,  of  a  rich  yellow,  reddish 
above,  and  on  the  sides  and  under  surfaces 
varying  in  some  parts  to  orange,  in.  others 
exhibiting  beautiful  copper  and  terra-cotta 
tints.  These  tints  and  the  luster  soon  fad- 
from  the  fur,  otherwise  this  animal  would 
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be  much  sought  after  in  the  interest  of 
those  who  love  to  decorate  themselves 
with  the  spoils  of  dead  animals,  both  beasts 
and  birds. 

The  other  opossum  is  the  black  and  white 
Didelphys  asarac;  and  it  is  strange  to  find 
this  animal  on  the  pampas,  although  its 
presence  is  not  so  mysterious  as  that  of 
the  "tuco-tuco."  The  opossum  referred  to 
shuffles  along  slowly  and  awkwardly  on 
the  ground,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  great 
traveller.  It  has  been  seen  on  the  Andes 
at  a  great  altitude,  and  true  to  its  lawless 
nature  it  has  reached  Patagonia  where 
marsupials  are  most  rare.  In  every  way  it 
is  adapted  to  an  arboreal  life,  yet  it  is 
found  on  the  level  country  far  removed, 
from  the  conditions  which  one  would  sup- 
pose were  necessary  for  its  existence.  No 
man  can  say  for  how  many  years  this 
marsupial  has  been  a  dweller  on  the  plain 
with  all  its  best  faculties  unexercised,  it; 
grasping  hands  pressed  to  the  ground,  and 
its  prehensile  tail  dragged  like  an  idle  rope 
behind  it.  Yet,  if  this  opossum  is  brought 
to  a  tree,  it  will  take  to  it  as  readily  as  r 
duck  to  water,  climbing  up  the  trunk  and 
about  the  branches  with  a  monkey-like 
agility.  Nature  seems  most  reluctant  to 
undo  her  own  work.-  For  immense  periods 
she  allows  a  specialized  organ,  with  the 
correlated  instinct,  to  rest  without  use,  yet 
ready  to  flash  forth  on  the  instant,  brigh 
and  keen-edged,  as  in  the  ancient  days  of 
strife. 

Birds  are  numerous  on  the  pampas. 
There  are  many  aquatic  species,  most  of 
which  are  migratory  wi{h  their  "breeding" 
or  "subsistence"  areas  on  the  pampas.  In 
every  sense  they  constitute  a  floating  pop 
ulation,  and  their  habits  have  in  no  way 
been  modified  by  the  conditions  of  the 
country.  The  birds  include  storks,  heron 
spoonbills,  flamingoes — in  all,  about  twenty 
species.  Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  are 
two  great  ibises  nearly  as  large  as  turkeys, 
with  mighty  resonant  voices.  Ducks  of 
various  species  abound,  and  there  are  two 
beautiful  upland  geese,  winter  visitors  from 
Magellanic  lands,  and  two  swans,  the  black- 
necked,  and  the  pure  white  with  rosy  bill. 
One  is  the  courlan,  called  "crazy  widow" 
from  its  mourning  plumage  and  long  mel- 
ancholy  screams,    which    on   still    evenings 


may  be  heard  a  long  distance  away.  An- 
other is  the  variegated  ypicaha  fond  of  so- 
cial gatherings,  where  the  birds  pertorm 
a  dance  and  make  the  desolate  marshes 
resound  with  their  humanlike  voices.  A 
smaller  kind,  Porphyriops  melanops,  has  a 
night-cry  like  a  burst  of  shrill,  hysterical 
laughter,  which  has  won  for  it  the  name  of 
"witch,"  while  another,  Rallus  rythyrhyn- 
chus  is  called  "little  donkey"  from  its  bray- 
ing cries.  All  these  creatures  have  strange 
voices.  Of  the  remaining  aquatic  species, 
the  most  important  is  the  spur-winged  and 
crested  screamer.  ,It  is  a  noble  bird  as 
large  as  a  swan,  yet  its  favorite  pastime 
is  flying  upwards  until  it  becomes  lost  to 
sight,  but  continues  to  pour  forth  its  re- 
sounding choral  notes,  which  reach  the 
earth  clarified,  and  with  a  rythmic  swell 
and  fall  as  of  chiming  bells.  It  also  sings 
by  night,  '.'counting  the  hours"  the  gauchos 
say,  and  where  these  large  birds  have  con- 
gregated in  numbers,  the  mighty  roar  of 
their  combined  voices  produces  a  grand 
eflFect. 

The  largest  aquatic  order  is  that  of  the 
Limicolac,  consisting  of  snipes,  plovers  and 
their  allies.  The  only  true  residents  are 
the  spur-winged  lapwing  and  the  black  and 
white  stilt.  Of  the  snipes,  it  is  surprising 
to  find  that,  out  of  twenty-five  species,  at 
least  thirteen  are  visitors  from  North 
America,  several  of  them  having  their 
breeding  places  as  far  north  as  the  arctic 
regions.  This  is  one  of  the  facts  concern- 
ing the  animal  migration  of  birds  that 
seems  almost  incredible.  Many  of  these 
visitors  have  the  habits  of  upland,  marsh 
and  sea-shore  birds.  In  their  great  bi-an- 
nual journey  they  pass  through  a  variety 
of  climates,  visiting  many  countries  where 
the  conditions  seem  suited  to  their  re- 
quirements, yet  they  do  not  make  a  final 
halt  till  the  pampas  has  been  reached.  In 
September,  and  even  as  early  as  August 
they  begin  to  arrive  in  Argentine  territory, 
singly  and  in  pairs,  in  small  flocks,  and  in 
cloud.<^ — curlew,  plover,  godwlt — piping  wild 
notes  to  which  some  Grcenlanders  listened 
in  June,  and  which  a  few  months  later, 
strike  the  ear  of  the  huanaco-hunier  in  the 
Patagonian   wilderness. 

The  following  condition  of  affairs  has 
long   been   a   puzzle   to   ornithologists.      I- 
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summer  on  the  pampas,  there  is  a  godwit — 
Limosa  hudsonica.  During  March,  it  goes 
north  to  breed;  later  in  the  season,  flocks 
,of  the  same  species  arrive  from  the  south 
to  winter  on  the  panrpas.  Besides  this 
godwit,  there  are  some  other  North  Ameri- 
can species,  which  have  colonies'  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  with  a  reversed 
migration  and  breeding  season.  Why  do 
these  southern  birds  winter  so  far  north? 
Do  they  breed  in  Patagonia?  If  so,  their 
migration  is  an  extremely  limited  one  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  northern  birds — 
eight  hundred  miles,  at  the  outside  in  the 
oi}e  case,  against  almost  as  many  thousands 
of   miles   in    the   other. 

Land    birds    on    the    pampas    are    few   in 
species  and  in  numbers.     This  may  be  ac- 
counted  for   by   the   absence   of   trees   and 
other  elevations  upon   which   birds   like  to 
roost  and  build  nests.     In  addition,  food  is 
scarce,   for  insects   are   few   in   dry   places 
The    long    grasses    which    occupy    most    of 
the  ground  yield  but  a  small  harvest  of  a 
few   seeds,   so  that   the   pampas   is   a   poor 
place    of  'abode    for    both    soft    and    hard 
billed  birds.     Hawks  of  several   genera,  in 
moderate  numbers  are  present,  but  usually 
keep   to   the   marshes.     Eagles   and   vultures 
are  represented  by  carrion-hawks,  such  as 
the      carancho      almost     cage-like     in     size, 
black  and  crested,  with  a  large,  pale  bin 
hooked    beak — his    battle    axe — and    by   the 
brown  chimango.      Both    of   these   birds  nest 
on     the     ground,  *  are     versatile     in     their 
habits,    carrion-eaters    also    killers    on    their 
own   account,   and,    like    wild    dogs,   some- 
times hunt  in  packs,  which  gives  them  an 
advantage.     They  are  the  unfailing  attend- 
ants   of    all    flesh-hunters,    both    human    and 
feline.         They    pursue    and    persecute    all 
eagles    and    true    vultures    that    venture    on 
the  pampas. 

The  owls  are  few,  and  of  wide-ranging 
species.  The  most  common  is  the  burrow- 
ing owl,  found  in  both  North  and  South 
America.  All  day  long  this  bird  stands 
at    the    mouth    of    its    kennel,    or    on    the 


vizcacha's  mound,  staring  at  any  form  of 
life  that  passes  with  an  expression  of  great 
surprise  on  its  round  yellow  eyes.  The 
male  and  female  are  usually  together,  stand- 
ing stiflF  and  erect. 

On  the  southern  portion  of  the  pampas 
the  starling  is  found.  It  looks  like  the 
English  starling  but  it  has  a  yellow  breast. 
It  is  the  only  resident  pampas  bird  that 
has  a  brilliant  coloring,  and  it  may  be 
recognized  by  its  pleasant  song  uttered  on 
the  wing.  In  winter  these  starlings  con- 
gregate in  great  flocks,  and  tra^vel  slowly 
northward  over  the  plains.  When  thur 
traveling  the  birds  observe  a  kind  of  or- 
der, and  the  flock  feeding  along  the  ground 
shows  a  very  extended  front,  the  advance 
being  made  by  the  hindmost  birds  con- 
stantly flying  over  the  others  and  alight- 
ing in  the  front  ranks. 

Among  the  tyrant-birds  are  several 
species  of  wing-banded  genus,  snow-white 
in  color,  with  black  on  the  wings  and  tail. 
1  hese  are  very  graceful  birds,  strong  flyers, 
and  in  desert  places,  where  man  seldom 
intrudes,  they  gather  to  follow  the  traveler, 
calling  to  each  other  with  low  whistling 
notes,  and  in  the  distance  they  look  like 
white  flowers  as  they  perch  on  the  topmost 
stems  of  the  tall  bending  grasses. 

The  most  characteristic  pampeau  birds 
are  the  "tinamous"  (paitridge) — the  ruf- 
ous tinamou,  about  the  size  of  a  fowl,  and 
the  spotted  tinamou,  somewhat  smaller. 
The  habits  of  all  these  are  identical.  They 
lay  eggs  of  a  purple  color,  and  the  young 
acquire  the  power  of  flight  when  very 
small.  They  have  small  heads,  slender 
curved  beaks,  unfeathered  legs,  and  are 
tailless.  The  plumage  is  deep  yellowish, 
marked  with  black  and  biown  above.  They 
live  concealed,  skulking  in  the  tall  grass,  fly 
reluctantly,  and  when  driven  up  their 
flight  is  noisy  and  violent  but  they  soon 
become  exhausted.  They  are  solitary,  al- 
though many  live  in  proximity,  frequently 
calling  to  each  othe.r  in  soft,  plaintive  tones. 
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birds  entrusted  to  him  by  the  State,  and  these 
can  be  made  an  invariable  condition  of  the 
donation. 

But  this,  for  certain  reasons  well  under- 
stood by  the  sportsmen  at  large,  would  not 
at  all  suit  the  ideas  of  the  man  behind  the 
throne,  and  the  bill  in  a  shape  amended  to 
conform  with  the  real  requirements  would 
assuredly  meet  with  his  opposition. 


THE  CHANGES  IN  OUR  GAME  LAWS 

THE  most  important  Icgislatiort  enacted  dur- 
'  ing  the  recent  session  of  the  California 
Legislature  was  the  enactment  of  a  license 
bill  and  the  reduction  of  the  bag  limit  on 
ducks  from  50  to  35  birds  daily.  The  text 
of  the  license  law  we  reproduce  in  full  be- 
low, so  as  to  call  particular  attention  to  the 
vicious  clause  therein  which  exempts  all 
owners  or  leasers  of  lands  from  the  paying 
of  a  license  to  hunt  on  their  own  property. 
It  is  an  unjust  and  unwi.se  exemption  and 
should  result  in  the  bill  being  vetoed  by  the 
Governor. 

AN    ACT 

To  Regulate  and  License  the  Hunting  of 
Game  Birds  and  Animals  and  to  Provide 
Revenue  Therefrom,  for  Game  Preser- 
vation AND  Restoration  ani»  to  Make 
Appropriation  for  the  Purpose  of  Car- 
rying Out  the  Objects  of  This  .Xit. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  Calif ontia,  repre- 
sented in  senate  and  assembly  do 
enaet  as  folUnvs: 

Section  1.  Every  person  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  hunts,  pursues  or  kills  any  of  the  wild 
birds  or  animmls.  protected  by  the  Iaw»  of  this 
itate.  without  first  procuring  a  license  therefor,  as 
provided  in  this  act,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor. 
See.  2.  Licenses  granting  the  privilege  to  hunt, 
pursue,  or  kill  wild  birds  or  animals,  during  the 
open  teason  as  fixed  by  law,  shall  be  issued  and 
ddivered  upon  application,  by  the  county  clerk  of 
any  of  the  eonnties  of  this  state,  or  by  the  state 
board  of  fish  commissioners,  which  license  shall  be 
of  aluminnm  or  other  suitable  metal,  circular  in 
fonn,  approximately  two  inches  in  •  diameter,  and 
have  stamped  thereon  the  words:    "Hunting  License 

No.   ^   State   of   California,    expires   June    30, 

19-~*'*  with  the  registration  numbo-,  and  appro- 
priate year  stamped  therein,  whidi  said  licenses  shall 
be    prepared    and    fomialwd    to    the    county    cleric, 


and  for  their  own  disposition,  by  the  state  hoard 
of  fish  commissioners,  which  board  shall  take  re- 
ceipt therefor  by  number  and  quantity,  from  the 
several  county  clerks,  and  the  county  clerk  shall 
be  responsible  therefor,  and  shall  account  for  the 
same  to  the  controller  of  state  every  three  months 
after    receipt    thereof. 

Sec.  3.  Th-  licenses  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
issued    as    follows : 

1st.  To  any  citizen  of  the  I'nited  States  who 
is  a  bona  rt<lc  resident  of  the  State  of  California, 
upon   the  payment   of  one  dollar. 

2nd.  To  any  citizen  of  the  United  States,  not 
a  bona  fide  res»<ient  of  the  State  of  California, 
upon  the  payment  of  ten  drjllars. 

3rd.  To  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,    upon    the    payment    of   twenty-five   dollars. 

Sf.c.  4.  Kvcry  i)erson  applying  for  ar<l  ]>rociiri'-'tf 
a  license  as  herein  provided  shall  give  to  the  county 
clerk  or  state  board  of  fish  commissfoners,  his 
name  and  resident  a<ldress,  which  information  shall 
be  by  the  clerk  or  board  entered  in  a  book  kept 
for  that  puri)Ose.  and  provided  by  said  state  board 
of  fish  commissioners,  together  with  a  statement  of 
the  date  of  issuance  and  number  of  the  license 
issued  to  such  person,  and  a  description  of  such 
person,  by  age,  height,  race  and  color  of  the  eyes 
and   hair. 

Skc.  5.  All  licenses  issued  as  herein  provided 
shall  be  valid,  and  shall  authorize  the  person  tu 
whom  issued,  tr>  hunt,  pursue  and  kill  game  birds 
anrl  animals  duriuK  the  open  season  fixed  therefor 
by  law,  on  and  from  the  first  day  of  July  until 
the  date  of  expiration  stamped  thereon,  but  no 
license  shall  continue  in  force  for  a  period  longer 
than  one  year. 

Skc.  6.  All  moneys  collected  for  licenses  as  pro- 
vided herein,  and  all  fines  collected  for  violation 
of  the  provisions  hereof,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
state  treasury  and  credited  to  the  game  preserva- 
tion   fund. 

Skc.  7.  Not  more  than  one  license  shall  be 
issued  to  any  one  i>erson  for  the  same  fiscal  year, 
except  ui»on  an  affidavit  by  the  a]>plicant  that  the 
one  issued  has  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and  no  license 
issued  as  herein  provided  shall  be  transferable  or 
used  by  any  other  person  than  the  one  to  whom  it 
was    issued. 

Sec.  8,  Every  person  having  a  license  as  provided 
herein,  who  while  hunting  or  killing  game,  refuses  to 
exhibit  such  license  upon  demand  of  any  officer 
authorized  to  enforce  the  game  laws  of  the  state, 
or  any  peace  officer  of  the  state,  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor;  and  every  person  lawfully  having 
such  license,  who  transfers  or  disposes  of  the  same 
to  another  person  to  he  used  as  a  hunting  license, 
shall  forfeit  the  same. 

Sec.  9.  Kvery  i)erson  violating  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act.  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  be 
punished  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  ten,  nor  more 
than  one  hunflred  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
country  jail  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  ten,  nor 
more  than  one  hundred  days,  or  by  both  such  fine 
and    imprisonment. 

Sec.   10.     There  is  hereby   appropriate<l   out   of  any 
•  moneys    in    the    state   treasury,    not    otherwise   appro- 
priated,   the    sum    of    five    hundred    dollars    for    the 
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^tp(me  oi  carrying  otil  the  provlsiotis  of  thii  act, 
to  l)e  itecd  by  the  stite  board  of  fish  ecnnttii»- 
iiooefs  for  tfce  jirjfitihg  ahirf  trtndihg  of  suitable  books 
<nd  bUnks,  ttqiiirtd  herein,  OhH  for  the  purchase 
o<  the  metal  lidctisfS,  desdribed  frereifi.  The  state 
tontrolttrr  1«  hereby  directed  to  4raW  his  warrant 
for  Mid  amount  in  favor  of  said  state  bostrd  of  Ash 
commissioners,  at  such  times  and  in  s>uc:h  sMiotlnts 
•s  may  be  approved  by  the  state  boarrf  of  examiners, 
and  the  treasury  is  diiccted  to  pay  the  same. 
Sec.  11.     The  provisions  of  this  aci  shall  not  apply 

'to  any  person   who  on   his  own   lands  hunts,  pursues 
or  kills   any    of   the   wild    birds   or   animals   protected 
by  the  laws  of  this  state. 
Sec.   12.     This  act  shall  take  effect   and  be  in   force 

on  and  after  July  first   1907. 

This,  hill    will    in    reality   allow    every    land 
owner   to   have   a  jDcne.serve   of   his   own,   pro- 
tected  by   the    laws  «of   the    State   and   at   the 
expense   of   the    State,   and   will   also   exempt 
the  preserve  club  men  from  paying  the  license 
^ee.     One  real   step  in  advance  is  the  reduc- 
tion  gained  i  n   the   hag   limit   on   ducks,   and 
the   reducing     of   the   open    season   for  killing 
^ovcs  from  i  .even  months  to  three,  the  open 
Season   under      the    new   bill   being    from   July 
i5th   to  Octo    )er  15th.     In  our  estimation  the 
Seas«'>n  shoul    I  be  perpetually  closed  on  these 
^armJcss  and      non-game  birds. 

Sect  ion  62l    ')j   was  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Every     perso  i   who,   owning,   controlling  or  having 

*n  his  pos.  tcssio  if   any   dog  or  dogs,   willfully   suffers, 

Permits    or      alio  vvs    sai<l    dog    or    dogs    to    run,    track 

^r    trail    an.  7    d(  cr    at    any    time,    except    a    wounded 

^eer,    during      lh«  season    that    deer    may    be   lawfully 

killed,   is  gui    ty  of  a  misdemeanor." 


This   ame 
its  own  enc' . 
"wounded" 

Section  6. 
portation  of 
the    so-called 
panics,"  from 
selves   in  the 
as  follows: 

627b,     Every 
shipment    or   tra 
transports  for,  r 
dar     day     more 
pheasant,  grou? 
ibis,    plover,    c 
more  than  thii 
transports,    or 
or    transportat 
Jeer,  or  any  « 
birds  or  deer 


Ijdi     ^i<?"t    is   sheer   rot   and   defeats 
Nobody  will  dog  anything  but 
(  «)        deer  hereafter. 

which   deals   with    the    trans- 

ne,   was   amended  to   prohibit 

mntcrs      transportation    com- 

ting  as  a  '*fencc"   for   them- 

dation  of  the  law.     It   reads 
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ion    carrier    which    receives    for 

tation    from,   or   which    ships   or 

2  person  during  any  one  calen- 

twcnty-five     quail,     partridge, 

hen,  dove,  rail,  snipe,   curlew, 

other        shore    birds    (Limicolae),    or 

tvrftye  ^     ''^  ducks,   or   which   ships  or 

•flL{/    pert    on    who    offers    for    shipment 

.  ^ny       of    the    said    birds    or    any 

Leer'  meat,     *"  *"y  qualtity,  unless  such 

leer  ll»  **  **"*  ■*  ^^  times  in  open 
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view  and  labeled  with  if*t  ttaane  and  residence  of 
the  person  by  whom  they  are  shipped,  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor;  prox'ided  ihsA  nothing  in  this 
section  contained  shall  be  constrtte^  to^  permit  any 
person  to  have  in  his  possession  an^  IP^nc  or  fish 
contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter^  nor  to 
permit  any  common  carrier  to  have  in  its  fKMssesstion 
more  than  the  above  specified  number  of  said  ^irds 
during  any  one  calendar  day,  though  lawfully  re- 
ceived, except  during  the  shipment  or  transporta- 
tion thereof. 

A  good  amendment  if  it  he  enforced. 
In  the  amendments  of  the  fish  laws,  not 
so  much  progress  was  made.  In  fact  the  ten- 
dency was  more  to  retrogression  than  to  pro- 
gression, and  generally  with  the  plain  object 
of  giving  the  market  fishermen  more  days 
in  which  to  ply  their  trade.  The  close  season 
on  lobsters,  or  crawfish,  was  shortened  two 
months,  and  the  size  limit  decreased  from 
eleven  inches  to  nine  and  one-half  inches. 
This  change  is  a  bad  one.  The  fact  that 
lobsters  are  now  selling  for  more  than  twice 
the  price  they  brought  two  years  ago  should 
have  suggested  to  reasoning  minds  the  neces- 
sity of  greater  restrictions  on  their  killing, 
and  an  increase  instead  of  decrease  of  legal 
size. 

The  addition  of  a  clause  prohibiting  the 
taking  of  abalones  with  diving  paraphernalia 
is  a  much-needed  measure,  if  the  producers  of 
these  beautiful  shells  are  to  be  preserved  for 
the  enjoyment  of  future  generations.  Their 
taking  at  all  by  aliens  should  have  been  like- 
wise prohibited. 

All  efforts  looking  to  the  preservation  of 
striped  bass,  through  the  placing  of  a  close 
season  on  their  killing,  was  fought  bitterly 
by  the  State  Fish  Commissioners  for  reasons 
best  known  to  themselves.  Their  scheme  was 
to  increase  .the  size  limit  to  five  pounds,  but 
the  legislature  could  see  no  sense  in  placing 
a  five  pound  limit  on  these  fish  when  the 
commissioners  made  no  consistent  effort  to 
enforce  a  three  pound  limit.  The  only  val- 
uable addition  to  the  bass  law  therefore  is 
the  prohibition  of  their  shipment  from  the 
State.  But  inasmuch  as  undersized  striped 
bass  have  been  shipped  out  of  the  State 
against  the  law  by  the  thousands  of  poun'' 
every  month,  the  commission  making  li 
or  no  effort  to  stop  it,  it  is  hard  to  cono 
what  good  this  will  accomplish. 

The  change  in  the  trout  season  is  a  dubic 
one;  true,  it  will  allow  the  baby  trout  anotht 
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month  of  (levelopiTient  before  they  are  added 
to  tticir  fellows  in  the  creel,  and  under  the 
new  Inw  ttie  season  will  not  open  until  the 
first  of  May.  It  wilt  close  on  the  tifteenth 
of  Novenihcr.  1'he  addition  of  a  size  limit  of 
five  inches  is  also  a  desirable  feature. 

A  limit  of  50  steel  heads  |icr  day  i<s  also 
a  good  measure,  but  will  sonic  of  the  great 
piscatorial  logicians  who  worked  and  voted 
tor  its  enactment  explain  wherein  lies  the 
logic,  sense  or  necessity  of  a  close  season  on 
steelhead  irotit  between  the  "seventeenth  day 
of  Sepli'inber  and  the  twenty-third  -of  Oc- 
tober?" The  law  prohibits  the  taking  of  steel- 
head  by  any  means  except  with  hook  and 
line.  Salmon  on  their  fall  run,  and  during 
the  dates  named,  will  nut  take  the  hook. 
And,  inasmuch  as  tha  stcelheads  only  follow 
the  salmon  nni  for  the  piir|>osc  of  eating 
the  salmon  spawn,  what  makes  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  salmon  by  the  prohibition  of  the 
killing  of  another  s|>ecics  that  follow  the 
salmon  only  to  destroy  its  means  of  repro- 
dtietion?  A  close  season  on  gohleti  trout 
'   until  May  1st.   1909.  is  a  wise  provision. 

The  extension  of  the  open  season  on  salmon 
for  seven  days  more  during  the  month  of 
September  is  in  the  interest  of  the  eanncrs. 
and  is  not  justified  by  the  present  supply. 

The  intelligence  of  the  late — but  not  much 
lamented — Legislature  is  shown  in  the  many 
contradictory  bills  passed.  The  fish  laws  had 
their  share  of  these.  Senate  Bill  No.  113 
provides  that  steelheads  shall  nut  be  caught 
except  with  hook  and  line  and  not  more 
than  SO  in  one  day.  This  bill  passed  both 
houses.  Assembly  Hill  No,  333,  which  also 
passed  both   lioUhcs.  allows   steelhead  trout   to 


bfe  netted  in  any  number.  Senate  Bill  No. 
113  provides  that  no  net  with  less  than  a 
seven  and  a  half  inch  mesh  fball  be  used 
for  taking  salmon,  shad  or  striped  bass.  Thif 
bill  passed  both  houses.  Yet  the  same  solons 
ilk  both  houses  passed  Senate  Bill  No.  444 
which  provides  that  a  five  and  a  quarter  inch 
mesh  may  be  used  for  the  taking  of  striped 
bass  and  shad.  Another  bill,  which,  in  its 
original  form  would  have  proved  a  good 
one.  was  spoiled  at  the  dictation  of  the  Fish 
Commission.  The  bill,  as  originally  intro- 
duced by  the  representative  of  Santa  Crui 
County,  where  an  excellent  county  fish 
hatchery  is  maintained,  grants  the  super- 
visors of  any  county  in  the  Stale  the  right 
to  establish  a  county  hatchery  at  the  expense 
of  the  county.  The  amendment  which  shows 
the  earmarks  of  a  very  small  and  jealous 
mind,  makes  it  necessary  for  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  of  any  county  to  secure  permis- 
sion from  the  Fish  Commission  before  they 
can  take  spawn  for  the  purpose  of  hatching 
tish  to  replenish  their  own  waters. 

Mr.  Ludington's  bill,  which  prohibits  the 
use  of  a  seine,  net  or  trap  for  the  taking  ^ 
of  fish  in  San  Diego  Bay,  is  a  timely  move  ^ 
in  the  interest  of  the  large  plea  sure- seeking^ 
population  of  the  city  of  San  Diego.  So  alsc:^^ 
is  Mr.  Wyatt's  bill  creating  a  preserve  fo^z 
shellfish  and  invertebrates  in  a  portion  <z^ 
Monterey   Bay. 

While  there  is  therefore  a  little  to  be  thar-^^ 
ful  for.  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be   l-^j-r  ■ 

Under  the  rotten  conditions  maybe  we  ou^^^, 
to    be    thankful    that    we    are    allowed    to 
alive  and  so  able  to  hunt  and  fish  at  all. 
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Any   man   of 

her    (rom    n-mt;    lo    iiieccs.      These 

water*    arc    well 

»mall   yacht. 

■uileil    to    freak    racers    uf    Ihii    lyt 

e    and    there    are 

the  neiiitiuor 

ng  towns  are  finding  out  (hat  they  g 

sure   lo   he   »oiiie   excititig   dueU   b 

more  boo.1  r 

boats. 

ilurinB    the    Winltr    months,    wh 

le    met    ol    the 

of  sjiort   than 

any  other.      Meanwhile  the  old-time 
iastic   at   ever   and,   with    good    ipon 
bfr..    mnnfv    i.>    the    IreHurv.    and 

:    started.      These        'I')'.  '*"■"  «  "■>  """"  *l'y  the  South  Coast   Yac 


SPRAY   fROn   SPOKANE 


-VKIIV    h'.|.' 


'iff.     Hill  rcaehfd  the 


I.Uh.,,     C,  Jl,   Hl.„v,i 


•tick  be  UKd  u  a  canr,  in  tli. 
fmm  hi*  mcunlaiii  shack.  Tl 
the  body  ii  omler  ilir  .Irr).  ■»!..< 


I'..fk-i,    H.   C, 

l.nkc    ili.triri 
-carciiy    ..f    1 


in   Sliokinc,   Wa<h..   from   Grand 


fivr>ritc    fitli,    cillcil    the    kokanee, 
I   from   the   lake   are   tu    the   effect 

lave    luddcnly     vanished    from    the 


i<  that  tlie  kokaii 
il   at   a   ttrcat   deiith   a 


kind   of   fith.      The 


kinii   r>sh   an- 


balilcd   the   cltnii.iii!i 
.   nJRht 


eiitly. 


vulfHi,    SS'.kaK 


ike  five  y 

UK"  did  rciiiarkahly  well. 

liaoic    warden*    in    the   Stale   of   \Va 

.hinpon 

(l|y.n[.ia   that   the   first   two   weeks    in 

Novemhe 

provides  1 

shall    W    n.,   «h.»><in«    until    190R.    bu 

Ihe    war 

.ay  Ihe  birds  are  »o  idcntiful  that  an 

I.en   iraicii 

eatly    dim 


rteeived    at    St>okaiir,    Wat,h.,    thru 
Inrning  from  th«  Northl.-inil. 

Hill  Matted  with  Iwci  h.Hnr>iriul<-r»  to  k 
of  wood,  and  it  wbi  drciilfl  while  the  lail 
cared  fuel,  IlJIi  >d>ould  k"  •«■  lo  |iavid«> 
null.  PuUowiiis  a  dee).  <nov>(a1l  walkiiiK  » 
and  the  man  wa-.  ..verii.k.ii  by  ..iKhifall  in 
•A  a  bUhiliiiB  -.now-lorm  and  l.-.t  hi.  way.  Ilia  me  wanl.n.  al»..  recimimm.l  that  the  open  season 
ear*,  Hnier.  and  |.art  of  hi.  face  wen-  si.oii  froicn  f"r  has.,  iiickrr.^l.  i.ercli  an,!  |.ike  shall  be  from 
and  he  .ought  sheller  in  a  ravine  and  built  a  fire.  '^["il  1«  to  Xuvunli.T  Isl,  instead  of  from  May 
While  alttlnil  i»  front  .rf  the  f.rr.  Hill  cauKht  liifbi  .rf  '«  to  July  l>t  as  si  presenl.  They  are  acting  on 
(he  blaalns  eye.  of  w.dve..  Ik-  .houttd  and  threw  the  theory  that  bas.  i.  able  lo  take  care  of  itself, 
branda  of  lire  at  the  beB.t..  The  wolves,  growling  They  insist  that  the  law  be  changed  so  aa  to  pro- 
■nd  Hiaeling,  retrealed  a  few  iiaces.  Hill,  with  hi*  hihit  the  taking  of  trout  under  five  inchea  in  length. 
bMk  lo  the  fire,  ■«  through  the  long  hours  and  They  desire  alto  that  ocreens  be  provided  for  all 
with  the  approich  ef  morning,  when  the  storm  aub-  irrigation  ditches  flowing  from  main  rivers.  The 
sided,   he   saw   a   seore   of   wolves   on   their   haunches        large   number   of   irrigation   projects  in   various  parts 


WF.STHItN  Fllil.n 


.    I(ll>-rll|    WlA-m 


l>ug-IH>li«ninK  will  \pc  mwlr  a  itrioui  uflcnK  ir 
Slitr  irf  Wi>hiii|tl'in  if  the  mctturc  prcpirid 
■Ituniern  P.  (-.  koltcrtion  and  R.  J,  Danian  it 
IndanM  of  A,  It.  Jack.on,  AT.  WirMmann 
JuKi'h  KuileriHlorf  ill  Spokane,  ilylma  thcmK 
"llirrr  <if  (lie  biniiriit  <1o(  erinki  in  Ihc  Etai 
State,"  brcimra  a  law,  Thii  will  [irohihii 
on  U,i  any  vm\mt,e  within  the 


I'f  I 


•    Stair 


Snort. 


llur 


■  >l    .' 


I    by 


■*  aame  will  huri'  lull  |ii'<iiri'tii>ii,  hnvy  )iei>«ltiM 
Iwlna  >rl  I'MI  fi>i  viiilmiiiii  ii<  any  tintiiiii  uf  tile 
law.  It  ii  |>r.'Vi.lT.I  llial  i>»  rtk  nhall  br  nhiit  tinlil 
IHIH,  Ihe  I'riialit   i;iiiv«iM  li»in  t.lUU  !•>  IIUIMI  for  Ibe 

kllliiiN  >•!  rui'li  « i«l,  Ihr  iiihnniani  iii  each  iiiilaiicc 

ireelviUM  lilly  I'rr  irm  ni  tin-  line  im|<iiir>l. 


A,  W.  llrll,  matiaiirr  of  Hie  Winniivg  Induitrial  Fail 
to  irncl  liiB  «r«tei  i>t  man-hunting  bloodhounds  to 
tile  Maniii.l>a  city  fi>r  enhibiiioii  not  June.  Should 
lie  at'cepl  II  i.  |>rn|>.iii«l  to  moke  for  the  Canadian! 
dfnu>ii.trali.>iiK  of  ilie  facility  wilti  which  thcae 
hiihty  iiuiiinl  aiilniaU  lake  ui>  and  follow  the  aceni 
■it  the  liuiilfll  iiermin.  It  ia  ilven  out  that  it  the 
leila  iinivr  aa  laliafaclory  ■■  Ihey  were  in  nonli- 
.  were  uned  in 
il  tnvi  uie  blood- 
huumU  to  run  down  hor*ethie<ea  and  cMtle  tuM- 
le«. 

Turtlaiid  Lord  Shollu  Douglai  I,  a  cocker  tpanicl 
owiint  hy  (irornr  Wilhrow  of  Arlington,  Ore.,  waa 
driiwneil  in  the  Columbia  River  recently  in  goins 
under  the  thin  icr.  llie  animal  wai  among  the  tore- 
niiMI  tucker  a|i*nieli  in  the  Tacitic  Northweat,  hav- 
ing taken  lirtl  honuri  at  .  Spokane.  Portland  and 
Salem  nhown.  winning  aJau  Ilie  McCartney  trophy  at 
the  Poiltaud  Kennel  Club  iu  1V0.1, 


Idaho  are  organiiiiig  lii-»l  gun  clubs  to  prepare  rep- 

•u>|iieri  '.-A  the  Spokane  Kul  and  C,un  Club  Septem- 
ber Itt-I.',  wheii  it  in  rMTCIed  to  have  some  o(  the 
crack  irapihoutrr*  tioiii  the  Pacilic  Coast,  ai  well 
at  Ihc  Kast  and  Middle  West,  participate  in  the  Ihrcc 


flight  and  M,   Keno. 


WESTERN  FIELD 


I    ind    etntial   Wathini 


The 


I    Idaho 


of  I 


e  placed  in  eigh- 


c  persoi 


re  ippended:  Ha 
Misaion.  Cliflord  Kiggs;  Lupwai.  J.  B.  We»  ;  Sweet- 
wsler,  R.  I..  Pcnnell;- Webb.  K.  T,.  Russell;  Ma*on, 
C.  E,  Duller;  I.olo.  Jack  ONcill:  Fords,  I..  Sian- 
nu»;  r.awyern  Canyon.  J.  M.  Shaw;  Clear.  Leon 
Porter;  Big  Cedar,  l.ysic  llopkins;  [.illle  Cedar. 
Duke  Hobbin.;  Jlc.-r.  Mr.  Fitch;  ilig  Canyon,  Will 
H.  Rugg;  North  Fork,  William  Rukr:  Rouih  Fork; 
Williim  SchuUi;  Middle  Pork,  C.  M.  Day;  Mtadaw. 
R.  C.  Whitman.  Rc|iorIs  upon  the  condition  o(  the 
fiih  will  be  made  in   1910. 


Dog-poimning  will  be  made  a  terlout  offeiiK  in  the 
Stale  of  Washington  if  the  meisure  prepared  by 
attorney)  F.  C.  Rohenson  and  R.  J.  Danton  at  the 
inilance  of  A.  fl.  Jackion,  Al.  Wieaemann  and 
Joieph  Rudersdorf  of  Spokane,  atyling  themielvei 
ranka   in  the    Evergreen 


Member* 

of  the  Rod  a 

Id  G 

n-CI 

b  attd  the  Co 

of  Wenatch 

ee,  Waah.. 

have 

prepared 

bill  for  prea 

cLeg 

alalu 

e  by 

which  it 

MUght    to    f 

egMlale  from 

liihi 

g  in 

Lake 

Chelan 

the    eaalem 

>Iope    oC    th 

T 

re  shall  be  n 

wd  se 

but  tha 

day'i  catch 

lake  or  fifty 

brook  tront 

While   in 

Spokane   a 

hort 

time 

ago. 

Charle. 

Benion    o( 

Baker    Cily. 

anced 

that 

legisiat 

lor    «i«iu.. 

Oregon    will 

the  Legiilal 

urir.      The  m 

drafted  at 

a  meet 

law.  It  ia  provided  that  no  elk  shall  be  ahot  ui 
1910,  the  penalty  tanging  from  $J0O  to  flOOO  lor  I 
kaiiog  of  each  animal,  the  informant  in  each  inalai 
receiving  fifty  per  cent  of  the  line  impnBed. 


Stat. 


n  for 


Thi. 


ihibit     the 
n  the  lim- 


rortland  Lord  ShoK 
owned  by  George  Wi< 
drowned    in    the    Colu: 


lipeg  Industrial  Fair, 
ing  bloodboundi  to 
ne«  June.     Should 


Douglas  I,  a  cocker  spaniel 
row  of  Arlington.  Ore.,  wai 
bia  River  recently  in  going 
■  animal  wai  among  the  fore- 
the  Pacific  Northwest,  hav- 
at  .  Spokane,  Portland  attd 
Jso  the  McCartney  trophy  at 


D  190!. 


Seven  hundred  dollars,  derived  from 
mlers-  licenses  is  being  expended  by  : 
I  of  Lincoln  C 
aae  of  game  birdi 
il  and  three  do 
aied  in  a  shon 
mull.iply   rapidly   iit   the   Spokane 


of  Spokane,  in 
doien    Bob    V, 


time.      The        ai  the  Ei 


e  Spokane  Rod  and  Gun  Club  Septem- 
en  il  ia  eipecled  to  have  lome  of  the 
oters  from  the  Pacific  Coast,  u  well 
id  Middle  West,  participate  in  the  three 
The  firat  club  to  organire  in  the  rain- 
It  was  called  into  being  at  Mullan  recently, 
behind  the  movement  being  John  Hocine, 
I  Carlwrigbt  and  M.   Reno. 


TENNIS  CHAMPIONSHIPS  OF  THE 
CORONADO  COUNTRY  CLUB 


ond.    making    the   wore    "set    all."    but    Bundy    took 

try   Club  began   on   Thursday   morn- 

in singles.     The  score  wa»  7—5.  3—6.  6—3.     Bunily'i 

ing,    I'ebruary    Uth.    on    the    cement 

ship  Irophy,  of  which  he  will  recfive  a  silver  replica. 

Bell,  as  runner-up.  wilt  receive  ihe  gold  medal  of  the 

May   Sullon  and   Miss  Florence  Sut- 

Coronado    Country    Cluj.      Sinsabaugh    and    Browne, 

ton  in  the  ladies'  evrnls:  A.  E,  Bell. 

who  w»e  beaten  in  Ihe  semi-final  round,  wilt  receive. 

T.   C.   Bundy.   N.   B.   Rrowne  and  S. 

one  a  silver  medal  and  the  olher  a  hronie  one. 

1 

M.  Sinsabaugh  in  the  men's  compe- 
tilions.     Last  year's  champion,  Grant 

In  the  Udiit'  Singlti  Ihe  results  were  as  follows; 

First  Round: 

Smith    of    San     Francisco,  *  and     Ihe 

Mis,  May  Smlon  beat  Mrs.  J.  0.  Hammer  by  de- 

fault. 

Mrj.     BruCF     (fomierty    a    Mis)    Sullon).    and     Mi«< 

Mis.  Fenton  beat  Mrs.  Ely.  6—*.  6—0. 

obrtlla     Dobhim,    of    I'asadena.    lo    the    rcRret    of 

Miss    Florence   Sullon    beat    Miss    Beckwith.    6-1, 

fnnii-iovers,  did  not  take  part  in  this  year's  tourni- 

Miss   Balch  drew   Ihe  bye. 

dock   left   the  men'a  singles,   mfn's  doubles   and  the 

Second  Round: 

Miss  May  Sutton  beat  Miss  Fenton,  6—0.  6—0. 

named  above,  who  gave  an  cxcellenl  eihibition.     Of 

Miss  Florence  Sullon  beat  Miss  Balch,  6-1,  6—1, 

Miss   May   Sullon   and    Miss    Florence   Sutton   n>el 

ol  Ihe  United  Slates  and   of  Grral    Dritain,  wa.  the 

in  the  final  round  on   Saturday,  and.  though  Ihe  re- 

center of  attraction,  and  ne>l  lo  h«,  Miss  Horenct 

sult   was  inevitable,   the  pl.y  was   ititeresling.      Miss 

Suiion  drew  the  spectators. 

Morence   Sullon,   though   there   is   no   human   proba- 

and  16lh,  but  interruplion  by  rain  on  Ihe  16th  caused 

plays    a    game   that    look,   scarcely    inferior    lo    Miss 

Ihe   pMlpone>nent    of   one   or   iwo   of   the   events   to 

May's.     She  makes  many  excellent  returns,  and  plays 

Sunday,  the  17th.     Nearly  all  the  events  «ete  brought 

If   one  did    not    watch   Ihe   score   closely,   the   game 

he  final  rounds  being  left  for  Saturday.     The  reaulli 

mighl  seem  to  be  almost  even,  yet  Miss  May  nearly 

n  the  Men-,  Singles  were  as  follows: 

always  makes  the  point.      Another   noteworthy   feat- 

First Round: 

ure  o(  Ihe  play   is  that   Misi  May  never  lets  up  or 

Sydney   Morgan  beat   Hugh  Allan,  6—0.  6—1. 

lakes   things  easily.      Se  has   no  compunction    ibout 

winning  every  game  and  never  permits  her  lister  to 

T.  C.  Bundy  beat  Lieut.  T.  D.  Parker,  6—3,  6—2. 

lake  one  if  she  can  possibly  help  it.     She  crushei  her 

Charles  Sullon  beat   E.  G.  Galusha.  6-2,  6—1. 

opponents  absolutely   flal.      No  weak   idea  of  letting 

A.  E.   Bell  beat  Harold  Parmtlee.  6—1,  6—0. 

her  sister  win   a  game  now    and   then   to  encourage 

J.  O.  ilamijer  beat  J.   F.  Cassell  by  the  default  ot 

her  or  make  defeat  less  annihilating  ever  croisei  her 

mind.     No  doubt,  her  brilliant  play  is  largely  doe  to 

N.  B.  Browne  beat  Jeffrey  Keyes.  6-3.  6-2. 

this  characteristii:. 

Dr.   J.    R.    Hardy    (a   brother  of  Sam   and  Sumner 

Whenever  Miss  May  Sullon  appear,  in  public,  one 

Hardy),  drew  the  bye. 

hears    people    ask    what    land    gave   her    birth.      Her 

voice    and    manner    clearly    proclaim    her    to    he    an 

6-].  6—0. 

Eoglish  girt,  as  in  fact  she  is,  being  Ihe  daughter  of 

Bundy  beat  Sutton.,  7-5.  6-2. 

a    British    naval    officer    and    having    been    bom    in 

Bell  beat  Hammer  by  default. 

Plymouth,  i^ngland.     Of  courie,  the  Sullon  girls  are 

Browne  beat  Hardy,  6-0,  6-1. 

In   the    se 

mi-final    round    Bundy    beat    Sinsabaugh. 

being   assumed   that   no  olher   counlry   in   Ihe   world 

could  produce  such  brillianl  performers.  When  it  is 
shown  that  tne  daughters  of  a  British  father  and 
mother,  born  in  an  English  town,  can  hardly  be  said 
lo  he  Californiins,  it  is  then  asserted  that  their  skill 
in  tennis  is  due  to  their  residence  in  California,  the 
climaie  of  which  renders  it  possible  to  play  all  the 
year   round.     This   sounds   more   plausible   aa   an   ex- 
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Sii.j-d4.ubM    ueal    Miss    Brckwilh    anj    I'arker.    S—V 

•—3.  6-3;  -.11.  May  Sullon  a.id  Bell  defeated  Mi» 

Feotor  »Bd  LBcey.  fi— 1.  6—1. 

In    Ihe    final    round    played    on    Saturday   morning 

Miu  May  Sutton  and  A.  E.  Uell  defeated  Mi<i  Flor- 

in   Ihe     Mfx'i  Cmialalian  Sinslti    Allan,   Keency 

^.^U^ 

•nd   Parker   drew   byei;    Caluiha   bM(    Hardy.   B-d. 

^tf^^^^^^^""^ 

6-1:    Morgan.    Sntton,    Key«    and    Parmelee    dr^^v. 

byrt.      In   Ihe  first  round    Keeney   lieat   Allan.   6-  1. 

Pr-'L^ 

Snllon,    6—1.    6—2;    and    Keyct   dFfeuIed    Parmelec. 

S— J.    6— «.      In    the    temi-final    luund    Keeney    btal 

Caluiha.  6-0.   6-4,   and   Morgan   beat   Keye.i.   6- i. 

6 — 4.     The  final  round  wan  played  qo  Sunday  morn 

^^^^S!             W^^^^B 

ins,  .Morgan  beating  Keeney.  6-1.  6—4.  and  winning 

a  faBnd>nme  racket. 

In    Ihe  LoJiii-  ConjoJolioK  Si::iilf   Mrs.    Ely   lieal 

Misi   Batch,  fl— 4,  6—3.  and   MisB   Beckwith  drew  , 

bye.      In  Ihe  final  round   Mri.    Ely   beat   Miss  Beck- 

■rilh,  6—0,  6^1.  and  captured  a  cup  at  ■  trophy. 

courti    were    iwepi    and    dried    luRiciently    lo   permit 

pUy  lo  begin  about  9:30,     At  11  more  rain  fell  and 

were  iwept  and  were  dry  enough  for  play  to  be  tc- 

•umtd   about   3   o'clock.      On   account  of  the  lo»j   of 

lline.  Ihe  final  round  of  the  Uen'i  SingUs.  a>  already 

mated  was  decided  by  the  beit  of  three  Inilead  of  Ihe 

beR  o(  five  gamei. 

NfiBsFlot.nce  Sutton 

The    whole    tournament    was    under    the    ampicet 

of  the    Soulhwenern    Tennia    Aiiocialion    and    under 

Hotel   Del   Coronado.     The  table  was  decorated   with 

white    carnations    and    .prays    of    smilax-green    and 

liam    Clayton.    Paul    H,    Schmidt.    Griffing    Bancroft 

and  ^gxr  A.   Luce.     It  wsi  conducted  in   (he  gen- 

Gub.     In  the  middle  of  Ihe  table  a  miniature  lenni. 

erou,  and  liberal   manner  in   which  all  the  undertak- 

court   waj   marked  out   with  narrow   ribbons  for  Ihe 

ing*  of  the   Coronado  Country   Club  are   carried  out 

inc..   .mall   figures  on   either   .ide   of  the  net   repre 

■nd    was    enjoyed    greatly,    both    by    corlestanti    and 

enling    Mi.>    May    Sutton    and    Mr^.     Ely    playing 

against  Miss  Florence  Sullon  and  Mi.i  Fenton.    The 

Ihe  Intered  people  feel  in  teeing  people  ot  note.    The 

Ihe  Miiaei  Sutton  played,  while  the  excellent  tennia 

hies,   medali.    etc.,    were   di.playtd.      Those    present 

in  the  final  round  o(  the  Hen'i  Doublei  pa.ied  almoit 

were.  Mrs.  Ely.  Paul  II.  ScbmidI  and  Mr..  Schmidt 

unnoticed.       Hut     comparatively     few     people    know 

G.  S,  Garrett  and  Mrs.  Garrett.  A.  E.  Bell  and  Mr. 

enough  of  the  detail)  of  Ihe  gsme  lo  watch   it   with 

Bell.  S.  M.  Sin.abaugh  and  Misi  Sinsabaugh.  A.  H 

intelligence,    whereas    everybody    like,    to    .ee    some 

Keeney   and    Mrs.    Keeney.    Mis.    May    Sullon.    Mi.. 

one  at  whom  much  has  been  said  and  printed.     It  ii 

Florence    Sutton.    Mi.s    Fenton.    Mi.s    Balch.    Mist 

a  tribute  to  the  value  of  printer',   ink. 

■auly.   Mis.   Beckwith.  Charles  Sutton.  Lieut,   T,   D 

Un  Saturday  night  a  dinner  was  given  to  the  con- 

tejIBiits  and  a  few  other,  in  the  breakfast  room  of  Ihe 

\tlan  E.  A.   Luce.  E.  G.  Galusha, 

GOLF  CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE 
CORONADO  COUNTRY  CLUB 


By  Arthur  Inkehsley 


As   shown   by   Ihe  »b 

i 

nado    Country     Club    began    on    Ihe 
Coronado   Beach   courjc   on   Monday. 

and   won   the   gold   mti 
Club.      A.    J.    Brander, 
^.   Sedam  lied  for  sixle 

1 

were    recei.ed    and    all     but     Iwo   ol 
these    took    parf    in    Ihe    qualifying 
round     over     eighteen     holes,     medal 
score.      The    morning    was    dull    and 

Ihe    R™    two    nan>ed 
■  ained   si.leenth   place, 
A.   B,   Daniels'  second 
ond   (38). 

A 

the  conditioni  were  favorable  lo  gooil 
golf.      The   players    went    round    the 
d    a>   follows:      W.    H.    Eaton,    of    Chi- 
ef    Waibtngton,     D.     C.     and     George 

The    si>leen     took    p 

cago.  and  T 

fying   round.   Number 

E.    J.    Shipn 

Chicago;   A.   11.   Daniels,   of   Denver,   and 
an,    of    New    York:    F.    B.    CossitI,    of 
d   M.    K,    Waters,   of   New   York;   J.   F. 

The  play  proved   remar 
in    Ihe   qualifying   roun 
player   who  stood   highe 

ive  table,  Dr.  \V.  S.  Ilarban 
ore  in  Ihe  qualifying  round 
lal   of  the   Coronado   Country 

J.  Atkinson  and  Captain  J. 
■nih  place  wilh  101  each,  but 
retiring,    Captain    Sedam    ob- 

Th*  best   rounds  made  were 


riylor,     of'ChicE 


.    J.     Atkins 


\.     J.      Bra 

■     ChicE 


W.     L. 


r    plac, 


^ated  h 


n  J.  S.  Seda 

of  Denver,  and  George  Booth,  of  La  Jolla;  Paul  II. 
Schmidt,  of  San  Diego,  and  N.  E.  Barker,  of  Chi- 
cago; Dr.  W.  S.  Harhan,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
H.  Sherman,  of  Chicago;  Major  W.  Maiie.  of  San 
Dieco,  and  Alexander  Reynolds,  of  San  Diego; 
Thomas  J.  Royce.  of  New  York,  and  Harold  Pearce, 
of  Denver. 

The  score   for   each   round   and  the  totals  for   ihe 

players,  are  shown  in  the  table; 
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Paul  H.  Srhniidi 

Harban,  who  was  first  in  the  qualifying  round,  b 
Ceorge  Sturges.  who  was  ninth,  S  up  and  *  to  pi 
W.  J.  Boardman,  who  was  fifth,  beat  Harold  Peai 
who  wa)  thirteenth,  2  up  1  to  play:  A.  B.  Dani 
who  was  third,  beat  N.  E.  Barker,  who  was  elevei 
S  up  4  to  play  ;  Thomas  J.  Royce.  who  was  sevei 
beat  Major  W.  Maiie,  who  was  fifteenth.  6  up  S 
play:  'Ihomas  P.  Mumford.  who  was  second,  beat 
L.  Thurston,  who  was  tenth.  4  up  3  to  play  ;  Al 
ander  Reynolds,  who  was  sixth,  beat  K.  B.  Cost 
who  was  fourteenth,  7  up  e  to  play ;  Frank  Bo. 
who  was  fourth,  beat  W.  K.  Eaton,  who  ' 
twelfth,  S  up  3  to  play:  and  M.  K.  Waters,  i 
was  eighth,  beat  captain  J.  S.  Sedam.  who  was 


second  match  play  round  on  Wednesday,  the  6th, 
Dr.  U.  5.  Harban  beating  W.  J.  Boardman.  6  up  4  to 
play;  A.  B.  Daniels  beating  Thomas  J.  Royce,  i  tip 
2  Co  play;  Alexander  Reynolds  defeating  Thomas  P. 
Mumford,  2  up  I  to  play:  and  Merrill  K.  Waters 
winning  from  Frank  Booth  by  the  handsome  margin 
of  7  up  6  to  play.  Waters'  medal  score  for  his 
second  round  was  41.  The  morning  was  somewhat 
foggy  and  a  light  breeie  blew  part  of  Ihe  time.  Mr. 
W.  ],  Boardman  of  Washington.  D.  C.  who  was 
beaten  by  Dr.  W.  S.  Harban  of  the  same  city,  is  a 
tine  example  of  the  value  of  golf  as  a  recreation  for 


fifth   p 


.lifyini 


ailvet  niAlal  and  Dr.  Harbau  a  gold  m 
qualifyini  round  Alexander  Reynolds 
Dieso    Country    Club    made    exactly    ih< 
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the  San  Dief 
for  which  a 
Club  wa;  offi 


1  and  Mr»,  F.  W.  Jaekioi 
I  Club  lied  for  lowest  sc 
al    oF   the    CoT^nado    Cau 


quaKfyinB  roun 


Gatrell  of  the  San 


jund.     Mrj.   F.   W.   JadtK 

e«  of  chicaeo.  s  ur>  «  I. 

ton  by  the  default  of  Mrs. 
Iwrt  Muon  won  from  Mr< 
FtanciKo  Golf  and  Couoif 


i  Mrs.  Munn  look  Ihc  lOlh.  and  the  Ulh  w» 
1  up  by  Mrs.  Garrm;  the  12th  was  laJten  by 
Gairetl;  the  Ulh  was  halved;  the  14th  wa. 
I  up  br  Mrs.  Garietl,  who  was  now  2  down;  iht 
wii  halved;  the  16th  wa>  taken  b;- Mrt.  Munn. 
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jncsday.  I  he        Fourth 


,   Un.   F.  W.  Jack- 


which  was  over  36  holi 
!  ■nd  (ightfer.  in  th»  lit. 
b.      Mrs.    Munn   won   ihc 


inR  her  i  up  on  the  ciBhtnn  holes.  After  luncheon 
Mrs.  Jieluon  pUjred  more  alrongly.  gaining  Iwn 
holes  in  the  third  round  and  reducing  Mrs.  Munn'a 
lead  lo  3  up.  In  the  fourth  round  Mti.  Munn  won 
(he  3Sth,  last  the  29lh.  won  the  30th  «nd  31sl,  mak- 
ins  her  dormie  5.  The  32nd  was  taken  by  Mrs. 
Munn,  who  won  the  match.  6  up  4  to  ga. 


Roujid : 

Mrs.    Munn    5.  4,  4,  5,  5 

Mrs.    Jaekson     6,  3.  5,  6,  6 

Mrs.    Ilerhrrt   Munn   thoroughly   deserved   her  vJc- 

She  is  Ihe  1907  wamui  golf  champion  of  the  Coro- 
nado  Country  Club  and  will  have  her  name  engraved 
□n  the  hammered  silver  pitcher  which  is  [he  cham- 
pionship trophy.  On  it  are  the  names  of  Miss  Roia- 
mond  Saltonihatl  o(  Boston,  chlinpion  of  190S,  and 
of  Mm  Jarecki.  champion  in  I9a«.     Mrs.  Munn  wilt 

Mrs.  F.  W.  JackMin,  M  ronner-up,  wins  a  silver 
medil  of  the  Coronado  Country  Qub,  aa  she  did  last 
year,  when  she  was  runner-up  to  Miu  Jarecki.     Mrs. 


,.5,  1.  7.  S,  s,  : 


Mr«.    Jackson 
Second   Round: 
Mra.    Munn    .. 


;  qualifying  round.     This  will 

lUy-oiT  of  Ihe  tie.     The  win- 
medal  of  the  Conuado  Coun- 


natch    play    handici 


FOX-HOLNDS    fNOirSH  AND  AMERICAN  BRED 

By  R.  CmiiAM 


■ware.   I  »T 


.  •\miht 


the  ■'old  soil"  ncrnji  the  ■her- 
ring-pond,"  where  evcryihiiift  in  connection 
with  the  breeding,  training  and  hunting  of 
hotinds  has  been  brought  to  a  far  greater 
State  of  perfection  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try. 

In  Ihis  article  I  only  allude  in  the  Icgii- 
tinate  sport  of  hunting,  as  carried  nn  in 
the  East,  in  Kentucky  and  the  Southern 
stmtes,  where  Reynard  is  hunteil  and  killed 
bj  the  hounds  alone,  without  the  assistance 
of  shot  or  bullet  to  bring  him  to  hand. 

Many  Southern  and  other  hunters  dei^pise 
anything  which  can  Ih-  called  I^ng1i~li  i:i 
connection  with  hounds,  many  of  them 
claiming  that  their  sivealled  "true  Ameri- 
can" hounds  have  belter  '[ualilics  than  the 
English  hounds.  In  ihe  lirst  place,  they 
will  find  by  delving  into  nnrient  hnund  lore 
and  history,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  true  American  hound  in  a  class  liy  it-^elf. 
American -bred  hounds  there  are  in  plenty, 
showing  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  I-'nglish 
blood  in  their  veins,  but  llii-y  are,  as  are  all 
American  sporting  dogs,  the  direct  descend- 
ants of  English  parents. 

I  think  I  hear  a  roar  of  disapproval  from 
many    American    hunters    when    they    read 


t<i  ca-t  a  slur  i>n  their  tavuritcs.  rather  d.i  I 
«-i>h  tr.  get  their  o|.inions  on  the  sulijoct 
al-...  I..r  being  but  a  "httmaii"  I  am  nft  in- 
fallible on  the  subject. 

It  is  claimed,  especially  in  Kentucky,  that 
the  Rnglish  hounds  soon  hecotue  sore- 
footeil.  are  lacking  in  pace  and  nose,  and 
also  are  wanting  in  stamina,  when  put 
aliingside  their  American  cousins.  Now.  it 
is  on  just  these  points  which  1  differ  with 
your  Southern  huntsmen. 

Not  having  hunted  in  Kentucky,  i  can- 
not claim  to  have  had  personal  experience 
of  that  country,  but  in  the  woods  of  north- 
ern Ontario  and  Ihe  grass  lands  and  moor- 
lands iif  England.  I  have  hunted  and  fol- 
.  lowed  hounds  since  1  could  get  around  at 
all.  Kentucky  and  the  South  no  doubt  can 
claim  to  have  some  pretty  rough  country 
over  which  their  different  packs  run.  yet  I 
douht  if  houniU  ever  run  over  much  worse 
going,  especially  where  cliffs  and  n>cks  are 
concerned,  than  in  the  English  Lake  dis- 
trict. 

The  .American  claims  that  his  hounds 
have  to  take  an  old  trail,  hunt  it  until  the 
fox  is  finally  unkenneled,  and  then  hunt  the 
line  maybe  for  half  a  day  or  more  unas- 
sisted by  the  hunisman.  before  Reynard  is 
run  to  ground  or  brought  tu  hand.  It  is  in 
this  style  of  hunting  that. the  Knglish  hound 
is  considered  wanting,  as  being  delicleni  in 
nose  and  stamina  during  a  long  run. 

Here,  again,  I  beg  to  differ.  Take  any  of 
the  hounds  from  the  Lakeland  packs,  hunt- 
ing the  moors  and  crags  of  Cumberland  and 
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Westmoreland,  import  them,  acclimatize 
them,  and  with  their  own  huntsman  or 
someone  they  can  trust,  I  will  bet  a  new 
copper  horn  to  an  old  dog-collar,  that  they 
will  run  into  just  as  many  red  or  gray  foxes 
as  the  American  hounds  will.  The  Ameri- 
can make  this  mistake:  He  imports  hounds 
from  the  English  Midlands  and  the  crack 
counties,  where  they  do  things  very  quickly; 
lifting  hounds  and  pressing  their  fox 
all  they  know,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the 
pack  gets  an  old-fashioned  hunting  run, 
when  they  have  to  come  to  their  noses.  He 
takes  one  or  more  of  these  hounds  and 
turns  them  straight  into  his  woodland  and 
rough  country,  expecting  them  to  adopt  his 
methods  all  at  once.  An  English  hound 
would  certainly  look  with  awe  upon  the  new 
order  of  things,  until  he  got  fairly  settled 
down,  but  afterwards  he  should  hunt  as  fast 
and  long  as  his  American  cousins. 

Another  thing  is,  that  the  English  hound 
comes  from  a  kennel  where  the  science  of 
conditioning  and  feeding  has  been  brought 
to  a  fine  art,  but  when  he  joins  the 
"scratch"  packs  in  the  States,  his  condi- 
tion is  then  pretty  well  allowed  to  run 
riot,  when  compared  to  the  state  of  affairs 
at  home. 

In  some  parts  of  England,  hounds  are 
perhaps  too  heavy  in  bone  to  hunt  a  very 
rough  country,  but  there  are  plenty  of  quick, 
handy  packs,  without  an  ounce  of  useless 
lumber  about  them,  which  will  hunt  in  any 
style  of  country,  provided  they  are  hunted, 
in  accordance  with  the  new  order  of  things. 

Take  the  Devon  and  Somerset  country, 
composed  of  very  rough  going;  huge  wood- 
lands, "streams,  ravines,  moorland  and 
marsh,  where  the  big  fox-hounds  hunt  and 
bring  the  wild  red  deer  to  bay,  traveling 
faster  than  any  of  the  American  fox-hounds 
ever  travel — and  yet  the  Southerners  say 
they  have  not  enough  pace  and  stamina! 
Again,  take  the  Lake  country,  where  the 
going  is  rougher  still,  mountains,  moorland, 
cliffs,  rocks  and  screes,  where  hounds  hunt 
entirely  alone  and  unassisted,  and  where 
runs  of  twenty  miles  have  been  often  re- 
corded, and  yet  they  are  said  to  lack  nose, 
speed  and  stamina.  They  may  be  hunting 
at  one  time  in  blinding  rain  or  snow,  and 
again  when  the  ground  is  dry  and  dusty,  but 
yet  they  bowl  over  the  wild  hill-foxes  better 


than  their  cross-bred  brethren  in  the  States 
could  ever  do. 

As  to  pace,  whoever  has  seen  the  Belvoir, 
Quorn  or  Cottesmore  hounds  get  away  on 
the  back  of  their  fox  on  a  good  scenting 
day,  must  admit  that  for  pace  and  action 
over  a  country  the  English  fox-hound  is 
par  excellence  the  poetry  of  motion. 

Again,  as  to  lack  of  nose:  that  is  purely 
a  fallacy.  I  have  hunted  with  otter-hound 
packs  composed  of  pure  rough  coated  otter- 
hounds, and  pure  bred  fox-hounds  drafted 
from  the  crack  packs  as  too  slow,  on  ac- 
count of  age  and  work.  Starting  at  six  or 
seven  in  the  morning,  I  have  seen  these, 
same  fox-hounds,  once  members  of  a  very 
fast  pack,  hunt  a  cold  otter  trail  up  the 
banks  and  sandy  bed  of  a  stream  for  two 
hours  before  our  otter  was  started,  and  then 
hunt  him,  in  water  and  out,  for  three  and 
four  hours,  beating  the  true  otter-hounds  for 
nose,  both  on  a  cold  trail  and  on  a  hot 
scent;  showing  how  the  well-bred  fox- 
hound can  accustom  himself  to  either  a  fast 
burst  or  a  long,  steady  hunt  when  his  nose 
is  much  in  requisition.  Time  and  again 
have  I  seen  it,  and  better  authorities  than 
myself  will  back  me  up  here,  I  know.  As 
to  stamina,  one  has  but  to  look  up  the  rec- 
ords of  the  Lake  district  packs,  to  see  the 
immense  distances  covered  by  these  hounds. 

The  Ullswater,  the  Bleucathra  and  other 
packs — many  of  whose  hounds  are  the 
direct  descendants  Of  John  Peel's  hounds — 
will  hunt  and  kill  foxes  in  the  roughest 
country  that  anyone  cares  to  put  them  in, 
just  so  long  as  the  foxes  keep  above  ground 
at  all. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  hound  trials 
held  some  time  ago,  between  the  American- 
bred  and  English  packs,  yet  the  contest 
was  anything  but  satisfactory,  as  regards 
judging  the  merits  of  the  two  kinds  of 
hounds.  Such  a  well-known  authority  as 
Gen.  Roger  D.  Williams  contends  that  the 
American-bred  hounds  have  the  legs,  nose 
and  stamina  of  their  English  cousins  "beat 
a  mile"  in  this  country,  yet  I  think,  if  prop- 
erly handled  and  hunted,  I  would  put  my 
modest  bet  upon  the  Englishman  every 
time. 

Some  hunting  man  should  take  a  couple 
of  his  American  pack  over  to  England, 
where,  according  to  the  American  idea,  the 
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going  is  good  and  hounds  are  racing  in  the 
open  all  the  time,  and  I  think  he  would  lind 
that  his  "scratch"  pack  would  be  hopelessly 
outclassed. 

Some  Americans  I  know  favor  the  Eng- 
lish hounds  in  their  packs,  and  they  kill 
foxes  with  them,  too;  but  the  "scratch" 
packs  of  long-eared,  deep-mouthed,  babbling 
hounds  which  hang  on  the  scent  instead  of 
holding  a  "good  head"  and  pressing  their 
fox  at  some  time  during  the  run,  are  as 
much  fit  to  compete  with  their  well-bred 
brethren  of  England,  as  a  tortoise  is  in  a 

Import  the  light  hounds  from  the  north- 


ern packs,  give  them  plenty  of  road  work 
during  the  summer  to  harden  their  feet, 
and  they  will  run  and  kill  foxes  with  the 
very  best  of  the  American-bred  hounds. 

I  guess  American  hunters  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  hunt  me  for  thus  expressing  an 
opinion,  but  I  am  ready  to  listen  to  their 
side  of  the  question,  too.  !  honor  them  as 
good  sportsmen,  and  honor  their  hounds 
which  hunt  their  rough  country,  and  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  wish  them,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  hunting  toast. 


"Hors. 
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only    ban    had    their    own    collective    suppi 


meeting  which  forced  through  the' new  conitilulion. 
It  i*  extremdy  doubtful  if  Mr.  Mollis  Hunnewell 
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that  the  wild  occupants* of  our  forests  must  finsUly 
disappear.  Yet,  with  proper  legislation  and  a  rigid 
enforcement  of  the  law,  the  citizens  of  this  com- 
monwealth may  postpone  that  unenviable  time  to  a 
remote  period. 

The  Alleghany  Mountains  traverse  the  central  por- 
tion of  the  State  diagoyally  from  northeast  to  south- 
west, extending  from  the  southern  to  the  northern 
border,  with  an  approximate  width  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles.  incy  consist  in  most  part  of  par- 
allel ranges,  and  average  from  one  thousand  to  three 
thousand  feet  in  height.  Beautiful  mountain  streams 
and  small,  picturesque  lakes  are  not  uncommon. 
Nature  has  been  kind  to  our  land,  though  in  a  more 
subdued  manner  and  with  a  lack  of  that  supreme 
grandeur  so  characteristic  of  the  Rocky  and  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains. 

A  deep  forest,  chiefly  of  hemlock  and  pine,  origin- 
ally clad  these  ranges.  Except  in  a  few  places  this 
has  disappeared  before  the  axe  and  the  saw-mill.  A 
portion  of  the  land  thus  cleared  eventually  becomes 
tillable  soil.  .\  small  perc«.ntage  puts  forth  a  re- 
spectable second  growth.  The  large  majority,  how- 
ever, remains  unclaimed,  and  as  a  result  it  is  today 
covered,  in  part,  with  a  stunted,  scattered  growth  of 
scrub  timber  and  a  rank,  uneven  vegetation  of  briers, 
vines,  and  thickets,  together  with  old  tree-tops  and 
underbrush.  In  order  to  travel  with  satisfaction  one 
must  in  many  places  follow  an  abandoned  logging 
road  or  an  old  tram-way.  Such  cover  is  well  adapted 
to  the  protection  of  game.  The  food  supply  is  gen- 
erally ab":idant.  These  conditions,  with  the  excel- 
lent la*»s  enacted  in  recent  years,  have  produced  a 
very  gratifying  effect ;  and  there  has  been  a  pro- 
nounced increase  of  both  deer  and  bear  throughout 
the  entire  mountainous  section,  deer  again  occu- 
pying ranges  where  they  had  been  unknown  for 
years.  It  is  stated,  by  those  who  should  know,  that 
bear  are  as  plentiful  in  certain  regions  as  they  were 
twenty   years  ago. 

That  prince  of  game  birds,  the  Ruffed  Grouse,  finds 
a  home  in  our  mountains  and  in  most  localities  is 
holding  his  own.  The  wild  turkey  is  nowhere  plenty, 
and  its  range  from  year  to  year  is  becoming  less  ex- 
tended. Quail  shooting  might  almost  as  well  be  con- 
sidered a  thing  of  the  past   in   Pennsylvania. 

Wild-cats  and  foxes  are  the  greatest  natural  enemies 
of  our  feathered  game.  The  dense  cover  is  well 
adapted  to  their  existence.  So  rapidly  have  wild- 
cats increased  of  late  years,  that  they  are  credited, 
in  some  sections,  with  the  destruction  of  more  game 
than  all  the  other  enemies  combined. 

The  greatest  loss  to  our  game  must,  however,  be 
attributed  to  forest  fires.  These  occur  generally 
twice  a  year,  in  the  Spring  and  late  in  the  Fall. 
Thousands  of  acres  are  burnt  annually,  resulting  in 
much  loss  to  the  State.  From  the  Spring  fires,  oc- 
curring as  they  do  about  the  nesting  time,  the  de- 
struction is  especially  deplorable.  Thanks  to  the 
State  Department  of  Forestry,  which  deserves  the 
highest  praise  for  its  efficiency,  this  most  important 
evil  is  destined  to  oe  brought  under  controL  This 
department  has,  during  its  short  existence,  accom- 
plished results  which  to  the  present  and  future  gen- 
erations will  be  of  untold  benefit. 

The  subject  of  forestry  is  so  closely  allied  with 
that  of  the  game  of  the  State,  that  it  behooves  every 


sportsman,  and  every  lover  of  outdoors,  to  extend 
his  aid  in  every  possible  way  to  the  furtherance  of 
this  most  commendable  work.  Let  us  all  assist  in 
directing  public  opinion  to  the  ever-increasing  value 
which  our  game,  our  forests  and  our  streams  bear  to 
the  prosperity  of  our  states. 

W.   R.  HOOPES. 
West   Chester,  Pennsylvania. 


SHEER  BRUTALITY 

Redding,  Cal.,  Feb.  20,   1907. 
Western    Field  : 

Dear  Sirs : — Last  season  I  gave  a  bluejay  killing 
contest  ;■  it  proved  very  succesful,  all  the  shooters 
took  part  in  destroying  all  they  could.  Nearly  two 
dozen  took  a  strong  part  in  the  contest,  which  lasted 
from  March  up  to  August  1st.  The  scalps  I  re- 
ceived amounted  to  nearly  six  thousand,  and  the 
amount  killed  which  were  not  found  probably 
amounted  to  as  many  as  we  received ;  and  the 
bluejay  nests  destroyed  containing  from  two  to 
five  eggs  each,  must  have  amounted  to  several' 
thousand,  which  accounted  for  at  least  10,000  which 
could  not  hatch. 

In  our  shooting  district  around  Redding  the  quail 
shooting  was  the  best  ever  known  of;  the  limit  was 
an  easy  bag  to  each  shooter;  quail  were  so  numer- 
ous that  I  am  sending  a  photo  I  had  taken  especially 

for  you.     The  shooter  was  ,  of  Redding,  and 

his  kill  was  made  in  four  hours,  just  outside  of  our 
city  limits.  It  comprised  25  quail,  one  wild  pigeon, 
all  wing  shooting.  The  bag  could  have  been  doubled, 
but  at  noon  he  was  in  my  store  with  the  game. 

This  is  the  last  day  of  the  season  and  the  quail 
appear  as  thick  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  season. 
The  gentleman  in  question  has  killed  the  limit  seven 
times  straight. 

Bluejay  hunting  is  easy :  If  you  cripple  a  jay, 
tie  a  string  to  its  foot  about  twelve  feet  long,  let  it 
fly  and  light  on  a  bush;  it  will  call  and  all  other 
bluejays  will  answer.  So  you  can  easily  locate 
them.  This  repeated  all  day  long  soon  thins  them 
out.  This  season  the  shooters  want  another  con- 
test, so  those  most  interested  in  the  increasing  of 
quail  have  contributed  $190  for  prizes,  and  we  expect 
to  start  the  slaughter  while  the  jays  are  nesting.  If 
all  gun  clubs  would  do  the  same  it  would  be  a  graitd 
thing. 

Very  truly, 


[Our  comments  on  this  letter — which  we  reproduce 
for  a  purpose — will  be  found  on  our  editorial  pages. — 
Ed.] 


THE  MEANEST  EVER 

I  r  seems  almost  incredible  that  a  right  out  and  out 
'  mean  man  could  be  found  camped  out  in  tfte 
woods,  living  next  to  nature,  and — save  the  mark — 
posing  as  a  sportsman.  In  forty  odd  years  I  have 
only  run  across  two  exceptions  to  the  rule  that 
sportsmen  are  good,  whole-souled,  genial  fellows,  and 
generous  to  a  fault. 

It    was   in   the   Fall   of   '86,   after  the  big  fire   that 


i-lere  art:  some  rc;isons  why  a  Mta&n  Model  1897, 
.22  caliber  repeating  rifle  is  the  most  satisfactory 
small   bore    repeater  you  can    possibly  own. 

In  finish,  workmanship  ^nd  balance  this  rifle 
b  uniurpused.  The  Mat^ui  quality  of  iieel 
drop-forgin^s  constitutes  all  the  working  parts. 
Every  single  piece  and  screw  and  pin  in  this  gun  is 
made  with  care  to  a  standard  pattern  so  that  all 
part*  arc  positively  interchangeable.  The  barrel 
of  enccllcnt  steel  is  carefully  bored  and  the  deep 
rifling  gives  absolute  accuracy  and  great  wearing 
quality.  This  and  other  J&a&i  rifles  «re  the 
only    repeating  riHcs  to   which  telescopes    can    be 


thee 
Th 

ed  because  the  top  of  the  breech  is 
mpty  shell  is  ejected  from  the  side, 

fact  that  Thii   rifle  handles  .11  iboit,  .1 
ng-rifle  tartridge.  appall  Hronely  lo  all  lo 

solid  and 

For  all  lorta  of  imall   game  th 
with  ihe  long-rifle  cartridge  it  a 
eaglei,  geeu,  duckt  and  any  other 
approach  and  require  a  hard  blow 

Aj  a  target  rifle  at  long  or  iba 
leleicopr,  the  JSSai£a    M>"'°' 
rifle  il  the  guiraniceil  eijual  of  any 

•  rifle  ii  recommended,  .t^d 
very  deadly  to  hawlti,  owl., 
ihy  birda  which  are  hard  10 

rt  langei.  with  or  without  a 
897,    .11  caliber   repeating 
n  the  world. 

T^el^a/in  ^rearms  Co., 
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burned  the  prairies  a  foot  deep  for  thousands  u!>oti 
thousands  of  acres,  and  kept  it  up  until  after  snow 
fell.  A  friend  had  come  out  to  spend  a  week  at  riy 
shack— that  was  located  at  the  outside  edge  of  civili- 
zation and  then  some  -and  we  spent  our  time  hunt- 
ing in  the  moist  spots,  few  and  far  between,  where 
the  fire  had  missed. 

We  used  an  old  pony  I  had  and  rode  turn*  about, 
the  one  on  foot  taking  the  track  if  following  game, 
while  the  one  'hloft  kept  a  sharp  lookout  for  the 
deer,  elk  or  moose  that  we  might  be  following.  The 
ground,  where  the  fire  had  burned  over  and  was  not 
working  in  the  roots,  was  very  hard  and  made  track- 
ing exceedingly  difficult.  To  a  trained  eye,  how- 
ever, a  deer  can  scarcely  step  on  anything  short  of 
granite  pavement  luX.  what  he  will  leave  s«)nie  sign, 
and  when  they  accidentally  stepped  in  hot  allies 
they  made  more  than  a  blind  trail.    , 

We  were  following  some  deer  when  to  our  surprise 
we  found  a  wagon  track.  Here'  was  a  mystery ! 
Who  on  earth  could  be  out  in  that  wild  country  in 
a  wajfon?  Was  it  someone  lo.st  on  the  prairie — a 
▼cry  easy  matter  in  those  days — or  had  someone 
killed  a  moose  and  come  after  it?  It  evidently  only 
went  one  way,  so  we  decided  to  investigate. 

We  were  now  about  twelve  miles  from  home,  and 
if  wc  could  find  a  camp  it  would  save  us  a  long, 
cold  trip,  and  •••-  jwere  getting  hungry.  A  couple  rf 
miles  brought  us  to  a  nice  camp  with  lots  of  grass 
in  a  swamp  nearby. 

Not  a  soul  was  in  sight,  but  hanging  to  a  limb  of 
a  tree  was  a  nice  buck,  partly  eaten.  Here  we 
thought  wc  were  in  luck,  so  wc  picketed  out  our 
horse  and  loafed  about  till  we  heard  voices,  for 
which  we  made.  Our  greeting  from  the  peg-legged 
leader  rather  chilled  our  blood  when  he  said:  "Hello! 

how   in  did   you   find   this   damp?     Wc  thought 

we'd  left  such   a  blind  trail  that   no  one  would  ever 
find  us." 

We'd  had  no  grub  since  daylight;  hadn't  shot  a 
thing ;  we  were  sixteen  miles  from  home,  a  cold 
night  and  no  bedding  but  one  saddle-blanket  between 
us.  I  wanted  to  saddle  up  and  go — anything  was  bet- 
ter than  camping  with  such  a  cur — but  my  friend 
was  "all  in"  and  begged  me  to  go  into  the  tent, 
even  if  we  had  to  be  all  night  without  food. 

One  of  the  fellows  was  pretty  -white,  but  "Peg-leg" 
was  boss,  so  he  had  nothing  to  say.  They  told  us 
they  guessed  we'd  better  come  inside  the  tent,  so  in 
we  went,   but  how   I   did  hate  to  do  it  I 

They  knew  we  had  no  grub  along,  so  they  told  us 
that  after  they  had  got  their  supper  we  could  use 
the  stove  to  get  ours.  We  "did  -we  melted  some 
mow  and  drank  it !  .-\hout  9  o'clock  they  got  into 
their  blankets  and  I  told  my  chum  to  t.ike  ours  and 
I  would  keep  fire  all  night  as  it  was  bitter  cold. 
They  had  lots  of  wood  cut  and  I  made  it  warm  all 
right. 

Between  dozing  pnd  firing  up  the  night  passed* 
and  at  daylight  we  took  another  drink  of  hot  water 
and  saddled  up  for  home,  leaving  the  mos;  inhos- 
pitable Dunch   I  ever  ran  across. 

Requieicat  in  Hades  would  make  a  fitting  epitaph 
for  "Peg-leg". 

We  made  a  bee  line  for  home  and  had  only  gone 
about  a  mile  when  I  spied  a  deer's  ear  in  some  wil- 
lows.     I    gave   a   low    whistle   and   cut   loose,   w^hen    a 


doe  and  two  fawns  jumped  out  of  the  brush  A  few 
shots  and  the  three  were  down  for  keeps.  They  had 
hardly  done  kicking  before  we  had  a  fire  going  and 
some  Jiver  spitted  over  it.  Gee  I  but  we  did  eat. 
Those  fellows  put  in  three  weeks  and  ate  up  the  only 
deer  they  got ! 

Tlie  other  edition  was  not  quite  so  bad.  He  was 
a  preacher  and  the  rest  of  the  outfit  were  paying  his 
expenses.  He  had  been  one  of  Moseby's  guerrillas 
and  possessed  a  very  high  opinion  of  himself — a  good 
thing,   because  no  one  else  did. 

He  insisted  on  bossing  everyone,  and  I  have  no 
d')uht  that  he  was  an  ex-slave  driver  "befo'  de 
wah :"  He  had  never  been  West  till  that  trip,  and 
tried  his  slave-driving  tactics  when  things  didn't 
c;;ne  his  way,  but  it  failed  to  work  and  jzaunt  near 
ciusing  some  of  his  over-heated  blood  to  flow. 

They  were  a  religious  outfit  and  carefully  observed 
Sunday — except  the  preacher.  He  hunted,  fished,  and 
wrjnted  the  horses  shod  Sunday  so  he  shouldn't  be 
delayed.  We  sat  back  and  admired  his  consistency. 
A  friend  rode  into  camp  one  day  with  a  big  buck 
and  told  me  to  send  him  a  hind  quarter  and  keep 
the  rest,  as  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  get  home.  I 
skinred  out  the  tjuarter  and  turned  the  rest  over  to 
the  cook. 

Next  day  I  was  sending  out  a  pack  and  went  to 
get  the  quarter  and*  found  the  tenderloin  gone.  In 
quiry  disclo«;ed  the  fact  that  Mr,  Preacher  had  cut 
it  out  for  his  own  breakfast.  What  I  said  to  him 
wouldn't  look  well  in  print,  but  if  St.  Peter  gives  him 
as  good  a  cussing  when  he  gets  to  the  pearly  gates 
as  1  gave  him  that  morning,  he'll  probably  realize 
what  a  mean  cuss  he  was. 

We  had  gone  in  over  a  long  mountain  trail  and 
had  few  canned  goods,  so  they  were  doled  out.  One 
day  Mr.  Preacher  got  peach  hungry,  hiked  back  to 
camp,  ate  two-thirds  of  a  can  and  at  supper  informed 
us  he  had  opened  a  can  and  eaten  his  share.  There 
were  six  of  us!  Another  time  when  we  were  moving 
camp  he  rode  ahead  to  find  a  spot  for  the  tent,  and 
found  "a  nice  green-looking  lawn*'  and  then  went  oflf 
and  sulke<l  all  alone  because  I  wouldn't  pitch  the 
teiit  on  a  spring. 

In  over  forty  years,  most  of  it  on  the  frontier, 
these  are  the  only  two  specimens  of  this  character  I 
have  met,  and  the  thing  that  is  puzzling  me  is  where 
will  they  bring  up  when  they  cross  the  range?  St. 
Peter  won't  have  them,  and  (lehenna  is  too  good  for 
them.  "ELK." 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  GAME 

Kditor  Western    Field  : 

Your  article  in  February  number  entitled  "Sen- 
sible .Men"  strikes  a  keynote,  and  commends  itself 
to  every  farmer  and  sportsman  in  the  land. 

The  protection  of  game,  small  and  large  alike, 
must  very  soon  be  undertaken  by  the  national  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  by  the  private  individual,  if  we 
would   prevent   its   extinction. 

I  plainly  see  the  necessity  of  providing  food,  such 
as  hay  or  fodder,  to  preserve  the  larger  game  ani- 
mals, such  as  elk,  deer  and  antelope,  also  for  buffalo 
in  the  Yellowstone  Park,  and  game  generally  on 
ranges   6utside. 
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MAKERS  OF  EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS   IN  JEWELRY 

OLD  FASHIONED  JEWELRY  RECONSTRUCTED 
ON  MODERN  AND  ARTISTIC  LINES 

S.   W.   Cor.  Van   Ness   Ave.    and    Sacramento   Street 


Wild  animals  of  this  character  would,  iti  .ho  i>a*t, 
mij^rate  to  the  more  southern  countries  from  the 
higher  altitudes,  when  cold  weather  and  deep  snows 
come  on,  where  they  wouhl  winter,  and  the  females 
would  have  their  young,  returning  to  their  summer 
range  when  the  snow  melte<l.  It  is  not  possihlc  to 
do  this  now,  as  the  country  has  become  settled  and 
wire  fences  obstruct  their  passage.  Compelled  to  re- 
main in  the  higher  country,  and  not  able  to  obtain 
foods,  they  perish  by  thousands  from  hunger  and 
cold.  It  is  safe  to  say  the  severe  Winters  of  ('olo- 
rado,  Wyoming,  Montana  and  Idaho  kill  more  elk, 
deer  and  antelope  than  all  the  himter>,  both  native 
and  "dudes,"  combined.  • 


comes  in :  tame  sheep  are  subject  to  "scab."  "foot- 
rot,"  etc.,  both  diseases  being  fatal  to  both  wild 
and  domestic  sheep.  It  is  easy  to  see  what  will  result 
in  this  pasturing  of  tame  sheep  where  wild  ones  will 
go  over  the  same  range.  Scab  and  foot-rot  will  wipe 
out  the  wild  sheep  just  as  sure  as  the  sun  rises  in 
the  Kast.  It  has  done  so  in  other  localities  before 
this,   and   it   will   ha[)]>en   again. 

I  pass  by  the  item  of  game  of  various  kinds  killed 
by  the  sheep  herders,  who  will  supply  themselves  at 
all  times  with  fresh  meat.  And  the  additional  fact 
must  also  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  nothing 
that  eats  grass  or  browse  can  or  will  use  the  same 
ra:ige  after  domestic  sheep  have  passed  over  it. 


DIEBOLD  SAFE  AND  LOCK  CO. 
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PARCELLS  SAFE  CO. 


523  Market  Street,  San  Francisco 


I  saw  in  Colorado  in  1896,  in  early  October,  hun- 
dreds of  deer  in  a  drove  passing  south  for  the  Win- 
ter, and  observed  where,  in  their  passage,  whole 
panels  of  wire  fence  w^cre  broken  down  by  them,  the 
barbs  of  the  fence  holding  shreds  of  skin  and  hair, 
evidence  of  their  numbers  and  hurried  flight  in  con- 
sequence of  being  fire<l  at  by  some  farmer. 

I  have  also  received  several  communicaiions  from 
the  West  regarding  the  safety  and  protection  of  the 
Kocky  Mountain  Sheep.  The  national  government 
has  issued  permits  for  sheep  men  to  w^q  the  Timber 
Reserve  land  for  sheep  pasture,  and  in  onler  not  to 
interefere  with  the  cattle  grazing  they  are  relegated 
to    the    foothills.       Now    this    is    where    the    danger 


The  question  isi  What  steps  can  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent this  fatal  mistake  being  made.'  "Will  Congress 
take  the  necessary  action?  Will  the  government 
officials  take  measures  to  stop  it?  Will  the  Presi- 
dent, who  is  a  keen  si)ortsman  and  an  ardent  lover 
of  the  wilds,  take  action  and  prevent  the  severely 
fatal  results  of  this  being  done?  It  appears  to  me 
if  the  sporting  magazines  of  the  entire  country  will 
unite  in  this  cause,  particularly  those  of  the  West, 
they  will  do  yeoman  work  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  our  wild  sheep,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
the  wild  animals  of  our  continent.  W'ill  the  sporting 
magazines  join  in  the  good  work  before  it  is  too 
late?  C.   H.   S. 
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SOMK  I'ETERS'   I'ERFORMANCES 

AT  the   Mobile.   Ala..  Toumiinenl,    February    llth. 
IZih    and     tSth.    Mr.    C.    A.    Young.    ihDottng 
-  Pclers  factory   loaded   Idial  sbrlls,  won  second 
PTofeiaional  avfragi,  breaking  714  oul  □(  7Si). 

Maitir  Charlie  W.  Brown,  a  lad  ol  thirteen  yean, 
and  the  irm  dI  Mr.  P.  P.  Brown,  of  Lain|.a»s,  Tei., 

9lh:    he    broke   2J    nnl    of    JS    t^Tsets    nmler    th.^    utual 


On  February  ^Oih,  at  the  Colgate  Can  Club,  Bal- 
timore. Md..  Mr.  Lester  S.  German  scored  18J  out 
of  300,  ijsinB   Peiert  factory  loaded   Heal  »hell». 
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NO    DEALERS   SELL   TilEM 


A   MATTER  OF  GENERAL  INFORMATION 

pROBABLY  never   before   in   the  faiitory   of  Cili- 

cept   pouibly   durins!  Ihe   greal 
^    '1  \i  now  fthown  in  all  parts 


wtirld 


.n«anll»    eo 


I   ptt«i 


ilion   to   all    r 


wbieei 


Commillee  that  all  commercial  orBaniiations  ol  the 
State  exchange  lileralure,  so  that  viiilon  to  tnj 
place  in  C^fomi^  may  be  able  to  learn  about  any 
other  place.  This  will  be  mulullly  helpful  and  will 
tend  to  build  up  a  spirit  of  friendship  which  is 
essential  to  the  successful  upbuilding  of  California 
to  which  end  all  organ iial ions  are  working. 


office   in    San   Francisco   and   its    Eastern    Bur 

New    york.  depleted   of  literature,   and    it   is 

interest   of  all   local   organizations  to   see  to 

t  that 

the   Committee   is   kept    well    supplied   in    San 

Fran- 

ure   in 

'"■fh^'comm'ner'd'Mi  no  guiding  of  Inquiri 

>.  but 

lells  about  the  State  as  a  whole.     When  .nyo 

comes  inicreiied  in  the  State  and  ask^for  lit 
Ihe  Committee  furaiihes  Ihe  data  and  informa 

,_  then 

In  order  that  this  locality  may  receive  full 

Jendit 

of  Ihe  great  work  that   is  being  done,  the  Id 
ganiiBlions.    and    the    Board    of    Supervisors 

should 

ii  kept  well  supplied  with  literature  from  this 
so    Ihit    it    can    send    it    out    through    in 

""oM 

agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

There    is    in    impression    in    Ihe    minds    of 

people  throughout    California,   that  the  data 

ecured 

Com- 

mittee  ii  for  outside  use  only.     There  is  a  vai 

of   information    relating    lo    industries,    opport 

advantages,    soil,    climate,    and.    in    fact    doi 

ns    of 

ing  in 

Californii    as    those    living    ouliide    o[    Ihe 

State. 
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s  Plea 

THE  expert  riSeman  of  today  knows  that  his  riHe 
must  be  in  pcrftct  condilion  11  he  eipects  lo  ^et 
the  best  results  that  ibe  arm   is  capable  of  giv- 

'"^o  preserve  the  barrels  so  that  they  will  main- 
tain their  accuracy  as  long  as  possible  is  of  the 
grealesi  importance  to  the^panicular  shooter->-onc 
whg   warns  things  just  right. 

The,  Nitro  Powders  that  are  in  use  today  are  very 

The  least  V^f"e'  left'  in"ihe 'hirre?"  w"l  *'at™k  the 
metal.     It  Is  very  difficult  to  remove  all  of  the  Nltro 

"re   a"ms,  Tut   with    Bradle?»   Biti^o'solveot   O™'^ 
work    is    quickly    and    Iboroughly    done,    as    ' 
pletely    neutraliies    and    dissolves    all    the    < 
elements  of  Black  and  Smokeless  powders. 

This    oil    has    no    superior    as    a    rust    p 
rust   remover  and  luhricanl.     It  cleans  and  polllhei.    , 
cuts    off    all    the    gum    and    dirt,    leaves    the    raetr' 
clean   and   lubricated.      It   is  pure,   contains  no  •    ' 
and    is     adapted     far    fire     arms,     bieyclei,     a^ 

'"It'ls^lU^'nufSclu^  by'c.    L.    Bradley.  O" 
Tennessee,    and    dislribuled    eaclusively    b 
Safety  Aie  Company,  Gladslone.  Mich. 
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and  better  . 
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he   It   talking   about,    ' 

and  doniiucinglx  abot 

copiprMied    lo    much    really    goort 


ma— THE 
lily  made, 
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>fac   purity    o(    their    concept ii 

kindly,    ingenioui  style   of  th 


tingi  lies  first  ii 
d  second  in  thi 
ing.  The  ianat. 
l-ichool    Southen 


Sifldren"'  II 
■indly   lay' 


happy  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 
"No    Stranger    to    My    Neighboi 


ighboi"    ahould    be    no 


of    V 


ffliBpreHed  into  juch  a  small  compass.  Wbelhw  it 
X  Tn  the  broiling  of  a  mud  hen,  or  Ihe  making  of 
'Klnnihlnick,-!  the  cutting  down  of  a  tree  or  build- 
aiin,  Kephan  sets  you  right  without  any 
biage.  and  his  talk  is  straight.  His  rep- 
Sy    dope    recipes    is,    lor    instance,    alone 


ing 


■ortal  of  Life's  ■ 


his  chapter 

on  the  edible  plants  of  the  wilderness  is 

worthy   of 

being    printed   on    yellum    and    rubricated 

IN    bis    book,    "My 

and   emblaa 

""!■                 . 

1     Schult.   ba.   ach 

.Ml  sport 

dOg-biacuil* 

Ihat    Ibey    will    buy    it.      If    I    were    a 

rived"  deservedly. 

RiDlti-milUa 

■ire,    with    >   philaut broil ic    idiosyncrasy, 

nu  more  interesting 

I-d   buy  CT 

produced    by    man, 

Utile  book 

nd  figure  that  in  the  giving  I'd  secure  a- 

lead  pipe  ei 

ch  on  my  title  to  mansidns  in  the  skies. 

Briefly    stated.    It 
bioerapby  of  a  simp 

It  is  easily 

the  best  twelve  bits  wonh  of  book  that 

has  turned  out. 
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419— Straight— W.  R.  Crosby— 1905 
348— Straight— W.  D.  Stannard— 1906 
L  C.  Smith  Guns — Hunter  One=Trigger 

WHY  DOES  THE  SMITH   HOLD 
THE  WORLD'S  RECORD? 


OUR  NEW  ART  CATALOGUE  TCLL8  THE  STORY 


THE   HUNTER  ARMS   COMPANY 

FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


and  sincerity,  and  we  arc  as  much  impressed  with 
the  abnormal  absence  of  egotism  in  his  story  as  we 
are  charmed  with  the  grand  simplicity  and  natural 
elegance  of  his  language — for  be  it  known  that  Mr. 
Schultz  is  a  man  of  broad  education  and  writes  Eng- 
lish as  it  should  be  written. 

His  book  is  a  love  story,  a  hunting  yarn  and  an 
ethnological  treatise  combined,  with  not  a  trace  of 
affectation  or  a  shred  of  pedantry  in  its  well  repro- 
duced pages ;  and  one  lays  it  down  with  strangely 
commingled  feelings  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
the  man's  audacious  candor,  of  sympathy  with  his 
affections  and  bereavement,  and  resentment  of  the 
conditions  which  destroyed  his  idyllic  existence  and 
changed  the   pages   of  a   nation's  history. 

Aside  from  its  interest  as  a  purely  human  docu- 
ment, this  book  has  a  large  historical  value.  It 
teems  with  the  folk  lore,  theology  and  sociology  of 
the  little  known  and  less  understood  tribesmen  of 
our  plains,  and  is  replete  with  facts,  fic;ures  and 
dates  that  add  much  to  our  hitherto  pitifully  small 
knowledge    of    things    aboriginal. 

We  cordially  advise  the  purchase  and  careful  read- 
ing of  this  book.  It  is  published  by  Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.,  or  can  be  had  from  the  Forest  and 
Stream   Pub.   Co.,   New   York   City. 

•       •       • 

REQUIRES   NO    COMMENT 

THE  annual  tournament  of  the  Indoor  .22  Caliber 
Rifle  League  of  the  United  States  was  held  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  January  28th  to  February 
2nd.  The  Rapid  Fire  Match  was  won  by  Harry 
Harrison,  of  Rochester,  firing  69  shots  in  one  min- 
ute and  making  the  fine  score  of  478.  II.  E.  Simon, 
of  Port  Clinton,  O..  was  second  with  71  shots  and  a 
score  of  477.  Mr.  Harrison  received  a  handsorne 
trophy  for  winning  this  match.  A  feature  of  this 
match  was  the  world's  record  for  rapid  fire  shooting 
made  by  A.  F.  Laudcnsack.  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
who  recorded  90  shots  in  one  minute.  All  the  above 
gentlemen  used  Winchester  automatic  rifles  and 
Winchester  cartridges 

In  the  Continuous  Match.  Rudolph  Gute,  of  Jef- 
ferson, N.  Y.,  and  H.  M.  Thomas,  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  tied  three  others  for  high  scores,  making 
four    possibles    of    75.      They    both    used    Winchester 


.22  caliber  cartridges  and  Mr.  Thomas  used  Winches- 
ter single   shot   rifle. 

•  •       • 

A  DESERVED  SUCCESS 

IN  a  very  pleasant  letter  received  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hunter  Arms  Co.,  Fulton.  New 
York  (the  makers  of  the  world-famous  Smith 
guns),  the  writer  says:  "We  do  not  suppose  there 
are  fifty  men  in  the  whole  United  States  besides 
ourselves  who  know  that  tht:  Hunter  Arms  Com- 
pany's business  is  twice,  if  not  three  times  as  large 
as  any  other  gun  business  on  this  continent.  Busi- 
ness last  year  was  simply  magnificent!  VVe  actually 
had  itiore  of  it  than  we  could  handle,  and  it  looks 
as  if  1907  is  going  to  largely  exceed  last  year's  rec- 
ord. But  we  are  fixed  to  take  care  of  it  now,  and 
our  friends  can, rely  upon  prompt   delivery." 

This  is  only  as  it  should  be.  When  a  concern 
puts  out  a  product  like  the  "Smfth"'  gun — a  weapon 
concededly  v^^ithot^t  a  fault  and  sold  at  prices  aston- 
ishingly low,  considering  its  many  excellencies — it  is 
only  logical  that  a  well-deserved  success  should  at- 
tend upon  its  efforts.  The  man  who  o^^ns  and  shoots 
a  Smith  gun  never  has  any  excuses  to  make  for  his 
weapon.  Tried  and  true,  it  today  is  one  of  the 
world's  standards,  and  its  possession  is  a  matter  of 
intrinsic  as  well  as  operative  value.  The  Smith  guns 
not  only  shoot  to  perfection,  but  they  represent, 
whether  new  or  second  hand,  an  asset  that  never 
deteriorates  in  value.  No  wonder  that  the  demand 
for  them  is  great  and  constantly  increasing,  and  that 
their  makers  are  on  the  high  road  to  fortune,  if,  in- 
deed, they  have  not   already  arrived. 

•  •        • 

A    NEW    CAMP-OUT    COT 

THE  Green  Bay  Cot  Company.  Green  Bay,  Wis., 
is  now  marketing  'a  new  camping  comfort  in 
the  .shape  of  an  off^-thc-groutui  cot,  which  is  a 
great  convenience  to  outers  and  campers.  This  cot 
is  light,  and  can  be  rolled  up  in  a  very  small  pack- 
age, weighing  only  8  pounds.  The  cot  is  provided 
with  mosquito  netting  and  a  tent  over  all,  provid- 
ing against  the  weather,  insects,  reptiles  and  mos- 
quitoes.     Sec  their   advertisement   in   this   issue. 
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^i  I  I  Ikl^rpU^t  ^^n  make  their  own  High  Power  hard 
^U  %^  mm  I  ^H^^^S  or  soft  point  bullets,  with  two  moulds  and 
keep  some  Cash  in  their  pocket-books  for  powder,  instead  of  spending  it 
all  for  high  pricedmctal  covered  bullets  that  wear  OUt  the  barrels.  Send 
us  the  Calibre  of  your  rifle  with  three  two-cent  stamps  for  sample  bullet 
and  descriptive  circular.  IDEtL  IFG.  CO.,  Hi.  IS  I  St.,  NlW  Hliel,  Gonl.,  U.  S.L 

PHIL,  B,  BEKEART  CO,,  2330  Alanela  Aitiut,  Almedi,  Cilif.,  Ageils  for  Ihi  Coist 


TI-IB    RUBBBRMIDB   BOOT 

FOB  FllMINO. ->■«.■(  iL'ats.  nrv.T  hlips,  ni-vcr  swfalb.  Can  lie  wnin 
fnr  yais.  Uost  •tanomici],  iiideI  lomlortable,  and  drycst  boot  made. 
Sod  impoflfd  naila  Ihjl  cling.    WBITC  FOH  CUTftLOttUC. 
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PETERS  = 
SHELLS  = 


KANSAS 
.'■CITY   ■■ 


Captured  a  lot  of  the  big  events  during  the   Tournament 
February  ao-^j.  1907,  as  follows: 


Elliott  Live  Bin!  Challenge  Cup i    y^^^  ^ 


Hunter  Arms  Co.  Trophy  I  Targets)  JO  Straight 
Inter-State  Championship  iTargels\  .  .  .  .  ' 
High  Amateur  Average,  last  day,  98  x  100  \ 
Second  Amateur  Average,  four  days,  410  x  4S0  \ 


Wm.  Veach. 
of  Falls  City, 
Nebraska. 


Watch  for  announcements   of    further  winnings   with  PETERS  SHELLS  from  lime  to 
time.     Their  superior  quality  Insures  success  in  either  trap  or  field  shooting. 

THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 


CINCINNATI 


HEW  YORR;?'„";r,V» 


GOOD  GL-.\S,  GOOD  SHELLS,  GOOD  ME.'J 

MR.  A.    I.   BROWN  of  F»biu»,  New  York,  «■!« 
Ifaat  he  hu  <bol  ■  Remlnitoii  .2Z  calibre  No.  * 


'    WON   f 

IN    the    PbilidclphiB   vi. 

I     cily   Shooting  Match 

Track    on    Februirr 


Mr.  W.  D.  Stmnnmrd  at  Oiicaao,  111.,  in  a  100 
largct  r>«  icnrcd  $8  per  cent,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Riebl, 
97  per  cent — both  ihooting  Arrowi, 

^\  Cenem,  Nebr.,  February  15th,  Mr.  Evani  von 
the  Thorp  Trophy  by  tying  Mr.  Olson  with  the 
(core  of  SS  out  of  ■  100.  ^f^.  Evans  won  the  thool- 
eff  by  breakinz  22  out  of  25.  He  used  U.  M.  C. 
Shells. 

The  Smith  Gun  Qub,  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  reports  i 
very    auEcesiful    year.      Il    has    kepi    up    its    regular 

Lindlcy    wan    the    Ini^dual    ChampioQihip    of 
Club,  having  shot   at  2,292  largets  durini^the 


-.  Lindley  used  U.  M.  i 

SECOND    VICE-PRESIDENT    1 
\  T  a  reguljr  dirt 


■    COLT'S 


Elini  of  the  Colt  Patent 

-    ing    Company,    Tuesday 

afternoon,  Frank  C.  Nichols  was  elected  second 
vice-president  and  immediately  assumed  the  duties  of 
thai  office.  Mr.  Nichols  has  been  connected  wilh 
the  Colt  Company  •        ■  — 


ravelini 


'.    For  I 
nan   for 


t  thro 


..,.    1   he  has  b.. 

When  asked  by  a  Times  report, 
would  be  appointed  to  fill  the 
he  has  been  promoted.  Mr.  Nici 
no  one  had  been  selected.  Bcfr 
ford,  Mr,  Nichols  was  a  travel! 
E.  C.  Stearns  Company,  a  large 
Syracuse.  N.  Y..  and  his  terr 
Chicago  to  Ihe  Pacific  Coast. 


qi/alities  of  the  gun  in  the  most  convincing  way.     A 

upon   receipt    of   request    by    addressing    A.    H.    Fox 
Gun  Co.,  Pbitadetphia,  Pa. 

THE  INGLESIDE  TOURNAMENT 

AT  the  First  Annual  Inanimate  Target  Tournament 
of    the    Pacific    Coast    Trap    Shooters'    League, 
held  at  Ihe  Ingleiide  grounds  on  February  2Zd, 
23d  and  24th,  shooters  that  used  the  prodilcts  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  carried  off  sin  of  (he 
Kven   trophies  contested  for,   as  well  as  Ihe  highest 

First  Day.— The  Reed  Trophy,  won  by  S.  A. 
Huntley,  of  Oakland,  Cal.,  wilt  b  Winchester  pump 
gun_  and,  Winchester   Leader   shells.      Score!    twentS 

off.      Oi  the  first  hundred  largets   Mr.   Huntley  ghot 
at    he   scored   ninety-seven,    and   niissed    but   five    on 

The  Peters  Trophy.'wo"  b'''M!^Trox^"of  'fSocEinl 
Cal„   with   a  Winchester  pump  gun   and   Winchester 
Leader  shells.      Score:  twenty  straight  in  Ihe  evenl. 
and   iwenly   straight  in  the  shoot. oil. 
__  Second^  Day.— The  Dupont  Tro^h^,  won  by  A.  J. 
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h''Wnch«ler''Lea. 
Score:  twenly-five  straight  in  the  eve 
lineleen  out  of  twenty  in  the  ahoot-oR.  1 
isional  Trophy,  won  by  Emil  Holling,  ol  S 
isco.  with  Wineheater  Leader  shells.  Sew 
en  out  of  twenty  i 
hi  in  Ihe  shoot-olT. 
^  day  was  made  by  . 
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MR.  JOE  JEFFERSON  TO  HON.  GROVER  CLEVELAND: 
MILAM'S  Jl  Mf^u.^  mg  aH-:!^. 


FRANKFORT 

KENTUCKY  REEL  i 


.  C.  MILAM  &  SON,  Dept.  24.  Frankfort.  Kentucky 


Kre    out    of   the    120    shot 
ahtll). 

Third  Day.— The  BallisI 
Webb.  Score;  twenty-fiv 
■nd   twenty-five 


•gt    during    the    day.      Mr 
honor   of   having   made   th< 


(oumamenl.     The  high  Icore 

laile   by   this   aenileman,   who 

>f  the  130  s^ot  at  an  aver. 

Webb    further    had    the 


A  NY  HALF  TONE  CUTS  used  In  this  and  pre- 
ceding issues  of  Western  Field  will  be  sold 
at  114  cents  per  square  Inch  to  those  desiring- 
same.    Address 

WESTERN  FIELD  CO.. 

609-610  Mutual  Savings  Bank  BulkUng 

San  Francisco 


"EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE" 

"EVERYTHING   FOR  THE  MOTOR  BOAT' 

THE  I,.AR(;EST  HARTS  AND  JOBBINr.  HOUSE  fN  THE  WEST,    M,ik'T* 
„r  Riinninn  lii-ara.  Bodii-a.  Whri'li.  Stcrs.  Cantrul».  Eic.    "INT  CMUmw"  (ISO 
informaiion)  yuura  tor  Ih"  aaking  "WriMlarIL"    DistrlhntorH 


NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  S^SDPPLY  COMPANY 

ST.   LOUJS,  U.  S.  A. 


The  arowin 


'Fish  Will  Bite 


A     League  of  the  Uniled  States,  held  al  Rochester, 
New  York.  Mr.  A.  F.  Laudensack,  shooting  ihe 
Winchester   make   of  cartridges  in    a   Wtnchealer   .22 
Caliber    Automatic    rifle,    Mtablished    a    new    world's 
record   of  ninety   shots  in  one  minute  in  the    Rapid 
Fire    Match.      Such    a   wonderful   performance    shows 

^  3TilS'&°£rS'K 

The    first    prize    and    Ihe    handmme    trophy    m    this 
contest  were  captured  by   Mr.  Harry  Harrison,  with 

THE  HILDEBRANDT  BAITS 

Mr.  II.  E.  Simon.  _wa»  second  with  seventy-one  shots 

both  'shofwinches'leV  Aulomalie  rifles  and  Winches- 

'"Th7''c^n^Ein^1^:i''^r«ch    was   also   won    with   Win- 
chester  .22   caliber  ammunition.      Mr.   Rudolph   Gute 
and    Mr.    H.    M.    Thomas   made    four    "possibles"   of 
75,  tying  three  others  with  a  score  of  300  each.    In 
this    event    Mr.    Thoma.    used    a    Winchester    Single 

JOHN  J.  HILDEBBANDT.  Latniiiort,  liid. 

dllli^r™ 
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I  mum  una  ton  en,  htrnm.  jm. 
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THE  "EVER  CAMP  OUT"   BED 


111(4,  mosqnltDH  anil  all  ntng«i1  Inwwia. 

Idaalrampbcd.  Th»co(l»  atroiiK— It 
'111  holdBOOpoundaaaBilylltlnmTllBlil- 
•IKtiaonlr  •Ishlpoundai  It  nllllnld  up  to 

■ikqliaBO  IS  [Dclin  Innn  by  night  throQBli, 

"hT''"E¥eTm"Si'''out''  m 


T!>,  roOfuliIltlonnltfir 
Write  for  duBoriptlvB  circular  a 


'r^wfloil^XXmffi'  GREEN  BAY  COT  CO. 

U  partlculttrn. Depl-  337 GREEN  BAY.  Wl». 


"SIMPLE  LIFE 
BIOGRAPHIES" 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 
ihe  well  known  western  explorer, 
author  and  lecturer,  b  the  title 
ol  a  series  oE  articles  beginning  in 
the  April  number  o( 


iha  oldest  and  best  health  maga- 
zine. Every  subscriber  to 
Western  Field  should  read  this 
excellent  series.  One  dollar  a 
year;  ten  cents  a  copy. 

Good  Health  Publishing 
Company 


Mullins  '"Stell"  Boats 

Aro  tbo  Fmmtomt  and  Safomt  Boata  Built 

jJuT-iblf  ind  ufFz^— ihry  lionet  q^ck,  leak,  dry  out.   Driink.and  Aie  dcsant 


When   Writing   J 


tueri   PltMB   Meeiion   "WESTERN    FIELD." 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


ADLETS 


—    inbKrlban    oi 

Wun*.   Bicha 

d«r  tliia  head  fti  40  cna  per  1 
lun*.  and  30  ttntt  p«I  Uiu  loi 
tbanfln.  Elilii  woidi  or  fnc 
nuaurad  aa  a  lina.     Caifa  muK  I 


FlU  ba  inavtad  11 


FOR  SALE— Airedale 
•tock.  Lake  Dell  Farm  Ki 
Waah. 


BEAUTIFUL  I 


XXXI 

inmaited 
1,  Seattle, 


Imeriea.      Price.    JiS.OO 
JOHN  W.  nURKS. 


C.  P.  IIUHBARD, 


t   EnBliih.  Uewellltl, 


CULBEHTSON   KENNELS, 


SPORTSMEN— I  iruaiintee  bear 
li>B  and  fishini.  Now  i>  the  time 
trip.     Address   A.   R.  Galea.    Har    I 


icilpa,   barns 
Main   St.,  Li: 


?o°r'"^  DOGS 

4IG     PIPTM     AVBNUB 


foxbounda.      Oa    receipt    of 


f    4C    stamp    a 
Kennels,    Lex- 


Dog  Diseases 


AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

II  Mailed  Free  to  any  addreea  br  (lie  author 

H.CUAVaLOVBR,  D.V.S.,  tZ78  Brvwlway,  r 


Addresi.   N.    E.   Carter,   Elkbom,  Wia. 


Dake  a  speciaJtT  ol  sold  DUEsel 
moderate   piicea.      Unique  and 


SUCCESSFUL  TANNING  AT  HOME— Mr  'or- 
molaa,  melfaoda  and  initructions  teach  and  enable 
amycmr  to  handle  and  tan  anr  pelt  or  hide  and  fet 
a  TelTct,  soft,  inath-proDf,  odorless  finish  ever?  time. 
Failorc  la  impossible.  Tbe  tan  liquor  cannot  hurt 
"e  tendeicM  akia.     Doa't  e»pe rimer ' 


imOar 


:    of    1 


Gel  the  beat  in  use  ■         _    

teach  rox.  b]F  mail,  to  dress  and  mount  snln 
and  slona  Into  beantiful  rol>es,  rugs  (closed  . 
mouth,  showlai  leetb  and  toBnie).  etc.. 
tMaraHtt*  TOur  success.  Write  todar  (or 
tlmlara.  Fonnulaa,  methods  sod  iastruetl 
lor  onlr  15.00. 


EDWIN   DIXON, 

Taxidermist   and    Furrier, 

UnloDvilla,   Ontirto,   Canada. 


LOUIS' 

FASHION  RESTAURANT 

33    SANSOMB  STRBBT 

fiame  and  Fish   Cooking   Unexcelled 

OPEN  EVERY  WEEK  DAY 

From6a.in.  toSp.m. 
Closed  Snndar 


Wha  WtUiat  Advertisan  Pkaia  Menlkm   "WESTERN  FIELD." 


WESTRRM  FIELD 


A  Clean  Invesl- 
ment   is    Like   a 
Clean    Home — 
A  A  t  t  r  a  c  t  i  V  e 


j=3dL^r 


mmmLBv/imcsim/isi/i. 

Of  SAN  FMMCISCO 
£SrABLISH£D     1869 

s  3.000,000. 10 

PA/D  W   CAP/TAL   /N  RESERVE 


The  Value  of 


A  PARKER 


GUN 


Is  as  Standard  as  that  of  a  Diamnnd. 
you  can  realise  on  at  any  time. 

Of  what  other  Gun  can  you  say  as  much? 


N.  V.  SALESROOMS, 

3Z  WARREN  STREET 


Send  for  Catalogue 

PARKER    BROS. 


MCR1DEN.  CONN. 


WESTERN   FIELD." 


L 


Lever  Action   Repeating  Shotgun 

10    G/illGE 

For  wild  fowl  shooting  the  lo  gauge  \Vinchester  Lever  Action 
Shotgun  always  has  been  and  always  will  be  popular.  It  is  a  "game 
getter"  and  the  only  lo  gauge  repeater  on  the  market.  It  is  bored 
to  handle  either  black  or  smokeless  pow^der  equally  well,  and  for 
strong,  hard  and  accurate  shooting  it  cannot  be  beaten.  The 
action  of  the  gun  is  strong  and  positive  and  not  apt  to  get  out  of 
order  from  exposure  or  any  ordinary  handling.  In  tact,  these 
guns  have  stood  all  kinds  of  use  and  abuse  for  years  and  given 
universal  satisfaction.     If  you  are  going  fowling,  take  one  along. 


Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co..  New   Haven,  Conn. 


A.  MULLER.  Pacific  Coast  Ar 


M9  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


"^ — 

16  CENTS 


MAY,  1907  '"^  '    $1.50  THE 


WESTERN! 
FIELD    ^ 


still  Building  California-Made 


ELEVATORS 


In  Spite 

of  the  Fire  and  the  "Elevator"  Trust 

STYLES 
Full  Automatic 
Electric 
Hydraulic 
Belt 

Builders-  Hoists 

NOW   RUNNING 

Western  Addilii.ii.M»K)nlcH.ll Fillmotc  Str«l 

MrrchanlBlceandC.  S.C^                    S»n  so  me,  I1t=t  Lombard 

(One  Hundred  gl  our  Blevatora  Burned.) 

Van  Emon  Elevator  Co. 


46-54  Natoma  St. 


San  Francisco 


"CROCKER  QUALITY" 

DESKS 


Olobe-Wernicke 
Filing  Cabinets  and 
Book  Cases 


H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

SZS    MARKB'   ST.,    SAN  FRANCISCO 


WESTERN  FIELD 


PUBLISHED  AT  GREATER  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


Vol.  10  MAY,    1907  No.  4 


CONTENTS  OF  THIS   NUMBER 

Frontispiece— Aratiatia  Rapids.  Waikato  River.  New  Zealand 

Flower  Seas  ( VtTse) Charles  Henry  CkesUy 

Fishing  a  Moorland  Beck 'A  Yorkshireman  '* 

His  Last  Ride Arthur  L.  Caldwell 

The  BatfRini?  of  a  Man-Eater , Eugrene  N.  Van   Ingen 

The  Haunts  of  God  (Versei Harry  T.  Fee 

Gori^e  and  Crest George  D.  Beard 

Capturiniir  Big  Horns.  Part  HI  (concluded) Will  FrcUtes 

Sierra  Madre  (Verse) M.  Watfous 

Striped  Bass  Fishing W.  R.  MacFatlctnd 

A  Grizzly  Hunt  in  Lillooet.  B.  C H.F.  Pullen 

South  Coast  Shooting— Part  IV— The  Coyote " Stillhunter" 

Sonnet Geo.  P.  Low 

The  Lesson  of  the  Pines  (Verse) Marian  PhelPs 

Perfection  (Verse) Maurice  Smiley 

A  Genius  of  the  Mines .' Clyde  Scott  Chase 

South  .American  Sea  Otter  Shooting W.  L.  Crowinshield 

Beneath  the  Sky  so  Blue  (Verse) Burton  Jackson   Wyman 

Northwestern  Department August  Wolf 

Handicap  Golf  Tournament  at  Coronado  Beach '. A.  Inkersley 

The  Race  Meeting  at  Coronado  Beach A.  Inkersley 

Polo  Tournament  of  the  Cornado  Country  Club A.  Inkersley 

The  Oakland  Show H.T.  Payne 

1 7— DEPARTNflENTS- 1 7 

LOOK       LOOK       LOOK 


^.  WOIN  ^ 

First 

Second 

Third 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

at  the  first  tournament  of  the 

Pacific  Coast  Trap  Shooters'  League 

Held  at  Ingleside,  San  Francisco 

February  22,  23,  24,  1906 

with 

Selby  Shells 

Manufactured  by  the  Selby  Smeltins:  and  Lead  Co. 
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WESTERN  FIELD 


Aim    Lrow 


THE  SAME  CARE  AND  ACCURACY  NECESSARY  IN  THE  FIELD 
SHOULD  BE  EXERCISED  IN  SAFEQUARDINQ  ARTICLES  OF  VALUE 

Property  of  Value  should  be  under  the  Owner's  control  —  In 
a  Definite  Place  —  Always  Accessible  —  Absolutely  SECURE 

THE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  OF  MERCANTILE  TRUST  COM- 
PANY OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  oflFer  every  facility  for  the  safekeeping  of 
valuables. 

These  vaults  were  not  aflfected  by  the  earthquake  or  fire  of  April  18-20,  1906 
and  are  the  strongest  and  best  appointed  vaults  in  the  west. 

INSPECTION    CORDIALLY   INVITED 


464  CALIFORNIA  STREET 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIFORNIA 


SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  safe  deposit  building 


EVERARD'S 


OeineLcleL  Malt 


Made  of  the  best 


lian  Malt  and  Bohemian  Hops 


The     true    creamy    malt    flavor 

it*s  aKead  of  Imported  Filsener 


AHEAD  OF  ALL  OTHERS 


GOLDBERG,     BOWEN 


eo. 


1240    VAN  NESS,   NEAR  SUTTER 


When   Writing   Advertisers   Please   Mention   "WESTERN   FIELD." 


01' 


He  Cover  Designs  and  Cuts  used  in   WESTERN   FIELD  e 


lade  by  Ihc  Largcsl  and  Most  Modern  IHuslraling.  Design- 
ing and  Photo-Fngraving  EsldbtishmenI  West  of  Chicago. 

THE   COMMERCIAL    ART    COMPANY,    Inc 

Corner   West  Mission  and   Btady  Slfeeti,  San   Francisco.   Cal 
Phone  Narkcl  1514.     r^       nJ,     Write  lor  Samples  and  Prices 


LJ  I  I  (LIMPET  19^^  '^^  make  their  own  High  Power  hard 

^1  ^J  m%  I  bff^^9  or  soft  point  bullets,  vith  tv-o  moulds  and 
keep  some  Cash  in  tliL*ir  pocket-books  for  powder,  instead  of  spending  it 
all  forhiffhpricedmetalcoveredbullttsthatwearout  the  barrels.  Send 
us  the  Calibre  of  your  ride  with  three  two-cent  stamps  for  sample  bullet 
and  descriptive  circular.   IDEAL  HFG.  GO.,  HO.  1 6  U  St.,  NaW  HareO,  GODB.,  U.  S.  L 

PHIL  B,  BEKEART  CO.,  2330  Alameda  Avenue,  Alameda,  Calif.,  Agents  tor  the  Coast 


■■WESTERN'    FIELD.^' 
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WESTERN  FIELD 


I 


REDUCED  RATES 


JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION 

AND  OTHER  EASTERN  EXCURSIONS 


THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

A   POPULAR   WAY   BETWEEN 

CALIFORNIA  AND  THE   EAST 

qwith  excellent  Irain  service,  oiled,  dustless  road-bed  and  beau- 
tiful scenic  altfacllons.  qWay  of  the  "'Los  \ngelei  Limited." 
a  Irain  de  luxe,  daily  between  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  In  connec- 
tion with  Union  Pacific  and  Northwestern  Lines.  9  Particulars  al  any 
ticket  oirice,  or  from 

FRED  A.  WANN,  General  Traffic  Manager. 

or   T.  C.  PECK,  Assl  General  Passenger  Agent 

LOS  ANGELES 


1   PleMe    Meniion   -WESTERN    FIELD." 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


California 

my        jt  J  Picturesque 

Northwestern  Route  of 
Railway 


California 


IS  MOKE  THAN  AnBACTIYE  FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays 


Round  Trip  Tickets  are  sold,  with  return 

limit  Mondays,  from  San  Francisco  to  all 

points  north  of  San  Rafael, 

At  a  Reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

On  Sundays,  Half  Rates 

Or  One  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip 
from  San  Francisco  to 

St.  Vincent,  Ignacio,  Novato,  Petaluma, 
Cotati,  Santa  Rosa,  Fulton,  Windsor, 
Healdsburg,  Lytton,  Geyserville,  Asti, 
Cloverdale,  Preston,  Hopland,  Guerne- 
ville,  Schellville,  Vineburg,  Sonoma, 
Verano,  Agua  Caliente,  Glen  Ellen, 
Sebastopol   and  Ukiah. 

Take  Boat  at  Tiburon  Ferry 


Ticket   Offices :    Ferry   Building,    San  Francisco,    and   Tiburon    Ferry. 


JAS.  ALGER,  6en'l  Manager  R.  X.  RYAN,  Gen'l.  Passenger  Agent 


When  Wridng  AdTertiwn  PicHe  Uention  "WESTERN  FIELD." 


WESTERN  FIELD 


} 


SAFE  =  SAFE  =  SAFE 

Aim    Low  Shoot  Straight 

THE  SAME  CARE  AND  ACCURACY  NECESSARY  IN  THE  FIELD 
SHOULD  BE  EXERCISED  IN  SAFEQUARDINQ  ARTICLES  OF  VALUE 

Property  of  Value  should  be  under  the  Owner's  control  —  In 
a  Definite  Place        Always  Accessible  --  Absolutely  SBCURE 

THE  SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  OF  MERCANTILE  TRUST  COM- 
PANY OF  SAN  FRANCISCO  offer  every  facility  for  Ihe  safekeeping  of 
valuables. 

Tfiese  vaults  were  nut  aEfeeied  by  the  eanl,(|uake  or  fire  of  April  18-20.  1906 
and  are  tfie  strongest  and  best  appointed  vaults  in  llie  west. 

INSPECTION    CORDIALLY    INVITED 

464  CALIFORNIA  STREET    --    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

SAFE  DEPOSIT  VAULTS  slPrKsiT  "Buoii 


CJX/nD  A  DH'C      Canada   Malt 
ti  V  CKAKU  O      Lager  Beer 

Made  of  the  best  Canadian  Malt  and  Bohemian  Hops 


TKe     true    creamy    malt    flavor — 

it's  aKead  of  Imported  Pilsener 

AHEAD  OF  ALL  OTHERS 
aOLDBERQ,     BOWEN     &     CO. 

Sole  /V|£erits 

1240    VAN    SESS,    NEAR    SUTTER 

When    Wiiling   .\dveilisrrs    Please    Mcmioii    "WESTERN    FIELH,- 


SI' 


■Hf  Cover  Designs  and  Cuts  used  in    WESTERN    EIELD  e 


t  made  bv  Ihe  Largesl  and  Most  Modern  lllusttating.  Design- 
ing and  Photo-Engraving  Establishment  West  ol  Chicago. 

THE   COMMERCIAL  ART    COMPANY,    Inc. 

Cornet   West   Mission  and   Brady  Streets.  San  Francisco.   Cal. 
Phone  Market  15IJ.     ni,       n^     Wrile  (oi  Samples  and  Prices 


I 

i 


HUNTERS; 


an  make  their  own  High  Power  hard 
r  soft  point  bullets,  with  two  moulds  and 
ketp  some  Cash  in  thc^ir  poclitt-booka  for  powder,  instead  of  spending  it 
alUorhicrlipricedmetal  covered  bullets  that  wearout  the  barrels.  Send 
US  the  C-^libre  of  your  rille  with  three  rwo-ccnt  stamps  for  sample  bullet 

and  descriptive  circular.  IDEIL  KFG.  CO.,  No.  1 E II  St.,  Na»  Um.  Eom.,  U.  i.  L 
PHIL  B.  BEKEMT  CD.,  2330  Alameda  kmw,  Alanda,  Cillf.,  Aeeils  for  Ike  Coast 


:    Mcntian    "WESTERN    FIELD," 


WESTERN  FIELD 


REDUCED  RATES 


JAMESTOWN 
EXPOSITION 

AND  OTHER  EASTERN  EXCURSIONS 


THE  SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 

A  POPULAR  WAV  BETWEEN 

CALIFORNIA   AND  THE   EAST 

qWilh  excellenl  train  service,  oiled,  duslleu  road-bed  and  beau- 
tiful scenic  allraclions.  flWay  o(  ltie"Lo5  Angeles  Limited," 
a  Irain  dc  luxe,  daily  between  Los  Angeles  and  Chicago  in  connec- 
tion with  Union  Pacific  and  Norlhweslern  Lines,  fl  Particulars  at  any 
ticket  office,  or  from 

PRED  A.  WANN,  General  Traffic  Manager. 

or    T.  C.  PECK,  Asst.  General  Passenger  Agent 

LOS  ANGELES 


L 


Wbu   Writing   Advert iien   Ploi 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


California 

T^T        jt  J  Picturesque 

Northwestern  Route  of 
Railway 


California 


IS  HOBE  THAN  AHKACTIYE  FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays 


Round  Trip  Tickets  are  sold,  with  return 

limit  Mondays,  from  San  Francisco  to  all 

points  north  of  San  Rafael, 

At  a  Reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

On  Sundays,  Half  Rates 

Or  One  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip 
from  San  Francisco  to 

St.  Vincent,  Ignacio,  Novato,  Petaluma, 
Cotati,  Santa  Rosa,  Fulton,  Windsor, 
Healdsburg,  Lytton,  Geyserville,  Asti, 
Cloverdale,  Preston,  Hopland,  Guerne- 
ville,  Schellville,  Vineburg,  Sonoma, 
Verano,  Agua  Caliente,  Glen  Ellen, 
Sebastopol   and  Ukiah. 

Take  Boat  at  Tiburon  Perry 


Ticket   Offices :    Ferry   Building,    San  Francisco,    and   Tiburon    Ferry. 


JAS.  ALGER,  Gsn'l  Manager  R.  X.  RYAN,  Gan'l.  Passenger  Agent 


WbcB  Writing  AdTcrtiien  PIcHe  Kcntion  "WESTERN  FIELD." 


ESTEKN    F[KL[>." 


ADVERTISEMEl^TS 


RESXOIM   AIR 

MATTRESSES     and 
CUSHIONS 

THE    LIGHTEST,     STRONGEST,    AND 
MOST    LUXURIANT    IN    THE    WORLD. 

BcfdrD  ymi  go  Inlo  the  open  or  equip  fdur  Yacht.  Boat  ur 


J 


"SIMPLE  LIFE 
BIOGRAPHIES" 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 
the  well  known  weitern  eiqiloTer, 


the  oldest  and  beit  health  maga- 
zine. Every  tubtcriber  to 
Western  Field  shotJd  read  ^is 
excellent  series.  One  dollar  a 
yean  ten  cents  a  copy. 

Good  Health  Publishing 
Company 

No.  16  CoUv  HdL  BmiIc  OfA,  MicK. 


When   Writini   AdTcrthen    P1« 


INSURE  IN  THE     ■ 

jfftrgman  H  Mvoxh 

JttBuranrg 

Qlompang 

FIRE-MARINE-AUTOMOBILE 

«^ 

HOME    OFFICE: 

CalHornla  and  Sansome  Streets 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
REPRESENTEO   BY 

W.  S.  KITTLE 

Mention    "WESTERN    FIELD." 


WESTERN  FIELD 


LET  US  GIVE  YOU  A  POINTER 


.J^M-^m^'' 


THE  LARGEST  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING 
MAIL  ORDER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  AT 
YOUR  SERVICE  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  A 
DAY.  EVERY  WORK  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
YOUR  ORDER.  WHETHER  FOR  50  CENTS  OR 
S5,000.00.  WILL  BE  THE  OBJECT  OF  SPECIAL 
CARE.  NO  MATTER  WHETHER  YOU  ARE  IN 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  ALASKA.  SAN  DIEGO. 
CALIFORNIA.  FLORIDA  OR  NEW  YORK,  YOUR 
ORDER  WILL  BE  HANDLED  JUST  AS  INTEL- 
LIGENTLY AS  IF  YOU  WERE  IN  OUR  OWN 
OFFICE.  TALKING  THE  MATTER  OVER.  LET 
US  DEMONSTRATE  IN  A  PRACTICAL  WAY 
WE  ARE  ALL  WE  CLAIM.  EVERY  KIND  OF 
ENGRAVING  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  OR 
COLORS.  ENGRAVED  CALLING  CARDS. 
PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER.  OF- 
FICE STATIONERY.  RUBBER  STAMPS,  STEEL 
DIE  EMBOSSING— EVERYTHING  PERTAINING 
TO  PUBLICITY.  OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  THE  SAME  QUALITY  OF  WORK  COSTS 
ELSEWHERE.  WRITE.  WIRE.  PHONE  OR  CALL. 


ENGRAVING  6c 
PRINTING  CO. 

MIL>^AUKEE,VS/^IS,U.S.A. 


\JL 


HJ 


'riling   AdTcrtiter*   Ple»j 


■STEHN   FIELU.  ' 


DUPONT  SMOKELESS 


Best  for  All  Kinds  of  Shooting 
"INFALLIBLE"  SMOKELESS 

The  Dense  Powder  for  Shotguns.      Always 
the  Same  in  Any  Climate 

'NEW  SCHULTZE"  and  "NEW  E.  C.  (Improved) 

Bulk  Smokeless  Powders  that  are  Perfect 


MADE  IN  AMERICA  BY  AMERICANS 


I 


I 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 

BERKELEY,  CAL.  SEATTLE,  WASH.  PORTLAND,  ORE. 

E>TABu«HK.i  iBffi  WIUMIINjaTOM,  DEL. 


1   Wriiing   Ad»eni.en    Pleme    Menlian    ■■WESTERN   FIELD." 


WESTERN  FIELD 


PAPER 


MEANS 


ZELLERBACH 

"A  Standard  for  Good  Quality" 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

LOS  ANGELES 


n  hen    Writing    Advertisers    Please    Mention  FIELD." 
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WESTERN  FIELD 

TTlne  Pacific  Coast  ]VIaga2:ine 

F^UBIvISHBD        JVIONTHIvY        BY       THB 
WESTERN  FIELD  COMPANY,  60^10  Mutual  SavinsfS  Bank  Bldg.,  S.  F. 


President 
Vice-President 
Secretary    i 
Treasurer   S 
Managing  Editor 


FRANK  H.  MAYER 
W.  \V.  RICHARDS 


A.  J.  TREAT  - 
FRANK  H.  MAYER 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


FRANK  H.   MAYER,  San  Francisco  W.   VV.   RICHARDS,  Oakland 

A.  J.  TREAT,  San  Francisco 


FRANK   MASKEY 
M.    S.    WILSON 
FLOYD   S.    JUDAH 
VV.    W.    RICHARDS 
L.    O.    KELLOGG 
VV.    B.    BOURN 
ROBERT   OXNARD 
EDVV.    DONOHOE 
WM.    H.    CROCKER 
A.    I.    TREAT 


F.    VV.    VAN    SICKLEN 
Estate  E.    B.    EDSON 
J.    H.    SCHUMACHER 
FRANK   S.    HICKS 
FRANK   S.    EMERY 
WM.    G.    KERCKHOFF 
J.    E.    TERRY 
VV.    E.    GERBER 
CLINTON    E.    WORDEN 


WILLIAM   S.    TEVIS 

CHAS.    S.    WHEELER 

JOS.    M.    QUAY 

C.    W.    HIBBARD 

W.    W.    VAN    ARSDALE 

H.    W.    KELLER 

J.    DOWNEY   HARVEY 

Estate  EDG.  F.  PRESTON 

ALEX.    HAMILTON 

FRANK   H.    MAYER 


(E8TABU8HED  1866) 


COMPLETE  LINE  OF 
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Safety,  accuracy  and  durability  are  the  prime 
features      to      consider      in      buying      guns. 

&>  guns  have  solid  top  receivers   making  B 

ill  of  metal  between  the  ihooter'i  head  and 

the  cartridge.     Premature  discharge  is  impotsible. 

The  cartridge   cannel  be  fired  before  the  action  it 

closed  and  rigidly  locked. 

The  Ma^in  side  ejection  is  a  comfort  which  all 
men  appreciate.  The  ejected  cartridge  cannot  inter- 
fere with  the  aftn  nor  fly  back  into  the  shooter's  &cS. 


JSSiia^  durability  is  a  quality  to  which  thousands  2 

of  jhootcn  subscribe,  but  safily'n  the  feature  which      joJiJ 
puts  Mai£n    guns  foremost  in  the  favor  of  buyers       i 
of  presents  for  well-loved  friends  or  relatives. 

JgZa/in  shotguns  and  rifles  are  made  in  all  styles 
and  calibers  of  selected,  special  steels,  drop-forged,       closei 
subjected  to  critical  inspection  by  experts  and  to 
severe  tests  at  each  stage  of  construction.      Gu: 
lecd  free  from   imperfection   in   material  and  v 
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are  many  other  valuable  JJStssS*  ideas  included  in  every  JlOa^^ 
gun.  Send  six  cents  in  stamps  for  our  handsome  Catalogue, 
which    explains    all    and   contain!     much     other     valuable     information. 

^^^Slia/in /trearms Gf.,      h\    Willow  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
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FLOWER  SEAS 

'HE  meads  of  May  are  flower  seas 
Untouched   by  winter  gales, 
But   trade  winds  blow  from  southern   leas 

To  fill  the  bee-wing  sails ; 
And  azure  isles  of  violet 

Are  scattered  here  and  there, 
Like   atolls   in   the   Antilles   set  ^ 

To   lure   the   incense   rare. 

The  vagrant  rainbow  butterflies 

Are  gulls  that  wheel  and  whirl 
On    pinions   marked    in   wonder   wise, 

Where'er  the  grass-waves  curl; 
And  here   I   roam,  a  pirate  bold. 

On  deeds  of  plunder  bent. 
Where  all  around  the  cowslip  gold 

With    bluets   pearl    is   blent. 

— Charles  Henry  Chesley. 
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FISHING  A  MOORLAND  BECK 


By  A  ■■YoRK^ 


I J  EN  llic  icy  hand  of  winter  has 
at  last  toDscned  its  grip  on  tiK 
cotmtry-side.  ihc  angler  turns 
lo  his  rods  and  fly-hook,  pre- 
paratory to  the  coming  cam- 
paign against  I  he  tish. 

In   Canada  or  the  Stales,  the 

would-be     angler     usually     has 

jmc  disiance  to  travel  by  rail 

or  road  before  he  can  throw  a 

fly  on  the  water  unless  lie  be  one  cf  the  lucky 

members   of   the   piscatorial   art   who   lives   in 

Ihe  country  with  fishing  close  to  his  hand. 

On  the  "other  side,  unless  one  rents  a 
stretch  of  salmon  water  in  Scotland,  no  great 
distance  has  to  be  covered  to  obtain  decent 
fishing,  as  nearly  every  country  place  has  a 
trout  stream  within  walking  distance. 

Many  of  the  big  towns  in  the  north  of 
England  have  very  good  fishing  within  easy 
reach,  which  is  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
tired  townsman  when  the  welcome  cessation 
from    business    on    Saturday    enables    him    to 


wander  by  the 


r  for  a 


1  suppose  1  ought  lo  connt  myself  one  of 
the  lucky  ones,  for  the  old  house  in  West 
Yorkshire  stands  in  sight  of  a  good  Irout 
stream,  and  is  within  twenty  miles  of  the  river 
Ribble,  an  excellent  stretch  of  w.iicr  for  boili 
salmon  and  trout,  which  enabled  me  to  be- 
come familiar  with  rod  and  line  just  as  soon 
as  ever  \  was  old  enough  to  be  trusted  out 
of  the  maternal  sight, 

1  have  had  many  days  of  excellent  fishing 
during  my  sojourn  in  Ontario,  but  the  mem- 
ory of  that  mountain  stream  in  bonny  York- 
shire is  always  with  me,  and  I  hope;  some 
day,  lo  once  again   whip  its   rippling   surface. 

Fishing  yams  are  more  or  less  monoto- 
nous to  the  general  reader,  but  possibly  a  few 
words  on  that  moorland  beck  may  be  of  some 
small  interest  to  other  fishermen,  some  of 
whom  may  also  know  and  love  the  county 
of  broad  acres.  The  stream,  on  its  first  three 
miles  descent  from  the  hills,  contains  no  fish 
of  heavy  weight,  the  largest  being  about  a 
quarter  of  a  pound;  but  in  the  lower  reaches 
of  the  water  the  weight  increases  to  a  pound 
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if  he  s. 


are   turned   i 


and  often  a  good  deal  more  than  that.  Those 
little  trout  are  capital  eating  and  put  up  quite 
a  game  fifihi, 

I  preferred  Rshiiig  the  upper  reaches,  on 
account  of  (he  wildness  of  the  scenery  where 
the  river  has  its  source,  and  also  because 
I  could  usually  be  sure  of  having  the  whole 
stretch  of  water  to  myself.  The  river,  like 
other  English  waters,  was  for  years  quite  tree 
to  all,  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  great  sport 
it  afforded  to  the  local  celebrities,  who  knew 
every  hole  and  corner  of  its  picturesque  course 
from  the  hills  to  the  pretty  valley  beneath. 
Some  years  ago,  an  angling  association,  made 
up  of  city  men,  obtained  the  right  to  preserve 
the  water  and  appoint  river  watches  to  see 
that  illegal  fishing  was  not  carried  on. 

Many  streams  have  been  thus  reserved 
without  regarding  the  feelings  of  the 
local  people  in  the  least,  though  a  landowner 
can  o£  course  refuse  permission  to  club  mem- 
wn  land  through  which  the  water 
)  pleases.  A  license  fee  of  about 
5  charged,  and  many  trout  fry 
nio  the  water  yearly.  Truth  to 
say,  the  fish  thus  put  in  the  river  never 
seem  to  increase  the  stock  at  all  perceptibly, 
chiefly  I  believe  because  they  are  turned  in 
when  too  small  and  become  food  for  Iheir 
elders — and  other  residents  of  the  stream,  both 
furred  and  feathered. 

Old  timers  stoutly  aver  that  the  fishing 
is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  a  saying  which 
is  common  to  all  old  "have  beens"  whos.^ 
best  days  arc  over.  The  working  men  kicked 
a  good  deal  at  the  license  fee  being  enforced, 
but  in  reality  it  was  no  hardship  for  them  to 
pay,  and  the  hired  river  watchers  certainly 
keep  down  a  good  deal  of  illegal  work  with 
nets  and  other  appliances.  1  have  seen  an 
old  hand  on  the  river  take  enough  fish  to 
pay  for  his  license  in  an  hour,  and  those 
trout  are  cunning  members  of  their  class  to 
lure  with  either  fly  or  worms.  I  must  plead 
guilty  to  having  illegally  taken  many  trout, 
years  ago,  when  I  was  trying  all  the  various 
dodges  learned  from  poachers  and  Other 
men  who  knew  the  water  and  the  woods 
like  a  book.  , 

What  boy  in  his  eagerness  to  hunt  and  fish. 
but  has  taxed  his  ingenuity  in  devising  cun- 
ning appliances  for  the  capture  of  feather, 
fur  and  hn?  I  have  waded  waist-deep  up 
stream  when  ihc  night  was  dark;  in  one  hand 


a  box  containing  three  lighted  candles,  with  a 
reflector  behind  lo  throw  a  square  of  brilliant 
light  upon  the  dark  water,  and  in  the  other 
hand  a  little  three-pronged  and  barbed  fish 
spear,  made  by  the  local  blacksmith  ostensibly 
for  killing  eels.  Our  bag  at  the  conclusion  of 
such  trips  was,  as  a  rule,  but  very  meagre,  and 
though  it  seems  a  simple  matter  to  impale 
those  slowly  mov-ng  forms  beneath  the  light, 
I  will  leave  it  lo  the  reader  to  discover  whether 
or  no  it  is  as  easy  as  it  looks. 

Many  a  good  fish  have  I  taken  by  "groping," 
a  form  of  sport  which,  if  scientifically  done,  ei 
ta.ils  much  skill,  and   which  specially  appeal*  j 
to    every    sport-loving   schoolboy.      "Groping"  I 
is  the  taking  by  means  of  the  bare  hands  of.  I 
any  fish  which  can  be  thus  approached.     With  I 
old  clothes  on   I  have,  as  a  boy,  waded  fot*  I 
miles    in    the    hill    becks    groping    for    trout,    j 
Fairly  shallow  waters  are  necessary  for  doing 
it.  though  I  have  taken  fish  when  I. was  up  to 
ray  chin  in  a  deep  pool.     Anyone  can  "grope" 
fish  when  they  take  refuge  under  rocks  or  in 
the  underground  water-rat  holes  in  a  mudd;  1 
river-bank,  but  to   lake  a   fish   in   mid-streanl,  1 
with  no  shelter  and  no  chance  of  cornering  it   t 
with  both  hands,  requires  no  little  skill  and  , 
patience. 

My  readers  will  regard  me.  I  am  afraid,  as 
a  person  of  poaching  proclivities,  but  I  must 
ask  them  lo  forgive  my  past  misdemeanors. 
done  in  the  exuberance  of  schoolboy  sporting 
il:iys;    <ince    when    I   h;ivc    rigidly   adhered   lo 


e  legal  means  of  gaining  ihe  required  end. 

I  well  remember  a  friend  of  the  family 
being  extremely  dubious   as  to  the  feasibility 
of   thus    "groping"   a   trout   in    open 
and  his  doubts  so  annoyed  me  that  I  finally 
persuaded   him   to   accompany   me 
a.  sample,  capture,  which  was  entirely  suc- 

ssful  and  quite  assured  hitn  that  the  trick 
was  possible.  By  approaching  a  lish  thus 
floating,  head  up  stream,  inch  by  inch  and 
.  very  slowly,  it  is  possible  to  slide 
quietly  beneath  it,  and  by  gently  rubbing 
the  fish's  belly  with  the  finger  tips,  it  will 
slowly  turn  nearer  to  the  hand,  when  by 
moving  very  slowly  towards  the  gills,  a 
sudden  clutch  makes  it  yours. 

Turning  to  more  legitimate  methods,  I 
recall  a  fine  May  morning  when  1  wended 
my  way  to  the  source  of  the  httle  stream 
aforementioned.  Leaving  the  old  stone 
house,  I  turned  up  the  grassy  winding  lane 
towards  the  limestone-clad  hills,  from  the 
foot  of  which  Ihe  beck  bubbles  forth  to  the 


valley,     with    limestone    crags 
where    the    kestrels,    and 
grine  falcon  have  their  i 

Stretching  away  into  the  dis 
the  cliffs  lie  the  grouse  moors,  where  the 
birds  arc  yet  going  about  their  husint 
laying  eggs  and  multiplying,  to  be  ready  for  . 
the  guns  when  the  twelfth  of  August  shall 
be  ushered  in  by  the  crack-crack!  of  breech- 
loaders. Reaching  the  house,  I  turned  down 
through  the  farm-yard  ai 
rocky   slope   where   the   beck   tumbles   t 

I   put  the   light  cane  rod 
together,  and  walking  a  little  distance  down 
I,   made   the  tirst   east   in   a   little   froth- 
ing pool   below  3 

I     fished    the    wet-fly,    and    as    it    curled 
around    in    an    eddy    beside 

famously,      f   carried   I 

I  all  be  easily    ' 
lifted    to   the    bank   by  judicious   handlingf.   ' 
Failing  to  get  another  rise  in  the  little  pool, 
I  continued  down  s 

At  a  point  just  below  the  stream  widens  1 
out   into  a   long  stretch  of  clear,  open   water,    | 
and  as  the  day  was  a  little  bright  for  such  a  m 
place   I   passed  it  by  in  favor  of  a  strip  of 
swiftly   tumbling   rapids,    swirling   amongst    I 
the    stones.      Three    times    the    single    fly  ,( 
floated    past    the    likely    places,    but   at    the 
fourth   attempt   a   fish   took   it.   and   after   a    1 
short  fight  for  liberty  came  to  creel.     This 
fish   was   well   over   a   quarter   of   a   pound,   ' 
and  in  good,  hard  condition.  ' 

The    country   around   me    in    this    amphi-   | 
thealire   among   the    rocks   was    wild   in   the    j 


extreme.  Rough  masses  of  sione  were  piled 
promiscuously  on  all  sides,  with  here  and 

ihere  a  mounlain-ish  tree  rearing  its  green 
foliage  amongst  the  otherwise  desolate  sur- 
roundings. Patches  of  heather  lay  here  and 
there  on  the  large  pasture  fields,  and  a 
grouse  rose  with  a  noisy  cry  of  go-back^  go- 
back!  go -back- back -bek-bek-bek,  as  he 
winged  swiftly  round  the  shoulder  of  a 
heathery  slope. 

On  a  stone  below  me  stood  a  water-ouzel, 
its  white  .breast  shining  light  against  the 
dark  background  of  water  and  rock  as  it 
flirted  its  tail  quickly  up  and  down,  accom- 
panying the  movement  by  its  shrill  song. 
Here  and  there  in  the  shallows  it  waded, 
then  dived  beneath  the  water  to  run  along 
the  stony  bottom,  hunting  for  molusca.  A 
king-fisher  winged  past  me,  the  greeny  blue 
of  its  back  flashing  in  the  sunlight,  to  a 
convenient  perch  from  which  to  pounce  on 

air,  stationary  except  for  the  swiftly  beating 
wings,  hung  a  little  kestrel  hawk,  on  the 
watch  for  unwary  mice  in  the  grass  of  the 
field  below  its  high  position. 

As  I  wandered  still  lower  down  the  water, 
the  little  valley  narrowed,  and  trees  appeared 
in  greater  numbers,  the  blossoming  hawthorn 
looking  pretty  where  it  hung  above  the  stream. 
A  stone  wall  bounds  the  beck  at  a  turn  in  its 


course,  and  down  the  wall  side  I  allowed  the 
dark  current  to  carry  the  tly  until  it  was 
drawn  in  by  an  eddy  close  to  a  low  rock.  It 
was  a  sure  place  as  a  rule,  and  this  time  I  was 
not  disappointe<l,  for  I  hooked  and  landed 
another  lively  trout. 

A  little  way  below  this  wall  is  a  deep  pool 
at  the  foot  of  a  series  of  small  cascades,  over- 
hung with  trees  and  very  awkward  to  throw  a 
fly  into.  The  water  swirls  round  right  beneatli 
a  thorn  bush,  and  by  shortening  the  hne  and 
manoeuvering,  as  in  the  method  known  as 
"dapping,"  1  managed  to  drop  the  fly  on  the 
edge  of  the  eddy.  At  once  a  fish  took  it  and 
I  whisked  him  into  my  side  of  the  pool,  reeling 
in  to  lift  him  out.  As  I  swung  him  carefully 
to  the  bank,  he  gave  a  last  despairing  flop  of 
his  tail — and  dropped  into  the  water,  to  slide 
quickly  down  a  smooth  rock  over  which  a  thin 
stream  flows  and  disappear  in  the  rough  water 

I  tried  the  pool  again  and  got  a  touch,  but 
failed  to  hook  the  flsh,  so  went  on  down 
stream.  Trying  the  likely  places  on  the  way, 
t  landed  three  more  trout,  before  I  got 
amongst  the  rocks  and  trees  again. 

Just  above,  an  ivy- clad  stone  bridge,  near  a 
little  hamlet  on  the  hillside,  is  a  series  of  small 
waterfalls,  where  the  stream  pours  down 
three  rocky  ledges,  one  beneath  the  other, 
forming   troughs   below   each,   where   there   is 


F 


usually  a  fish.  I  was  in  luck,  for  I  creeled  a 
lirace  from  these  pools  ere  I  passed  through 
a  gateway  and  approached  ihe  water  below 
the  bridge.  On  a  patch  of  sand  under  the 
stone  archway  I  saw  otter  signs.  teUing  me  I 
was  not  the  only  (isher  on  the  stream. 

It  is  an  easy  water  to  hnnl  with  the  hounds, 
but  seldom  do  they  get  so  far  upstream,  un- 
less sure  of  a  find,  as  other  and  more  promis- 
ing territory  lies  in  the  valley  farther  down  ; 
so  this  otter  no  doubt  enjoyed  his  fish  diet  in 
peace.  '  The  oilers  do  harm  to  preserved 
when  present   in   any   great  numbers, 


about  the  only  truly  wild  animal] 

the  country,  everything  else  beinij 

coming  in  contact  wi&< 

beings.     Seldom  does  the  fisherman  see] 

one  during  the  day-lime,  but  I  was  once  luclqri 

enough   to  capture   three  young  ones  on  thi>i 

I  look  them  home  to  show  the  i 

people  at  the  house,  then  returned  the  little  > 

beggars  tn  their  mother,  who  quite  fenrlesatri 

appeared  in  the  pool  and  greeted  me   with  a,' 

kind  of  hissing  noise,  evidently  using  anything  j 

but  Christian  language  at  Ihe  two-legged  lieitdj 

who  dared  to  molest  her  little  ones.    We  killed] 

a  bitch  Dtler  with  the  hounds  that  season,  and.) 

maybe  it  was  the  same  one   I  saw,  but  the; 

cubs  disappeared,  no  doubt  going  down  stream>< 

to  ihc  larger 

I  worked  my  way  down  through  the] 
meadows  where  the  stream  runs  through  the] 
flat  land  below  the  hills,  and  fished  the  last , 
stretch  of  smooth  water  where  it  flows  beside  | 
a  scattered  pbntation  of  fir-trees.  The  village , 
bridge  was  in  sight  and  I  finished  proceedingBj 
by  hooking  a  fish  in  a  pool  just  above  it,  safe^ 
landing  him,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  a1 
native  standing  on  the  bridge  watching  prorJ 
ceedings.  I 

Counting  the  take,  I  found  I  had  elevertl 
good  trout,  so  passed  on  to  the  mainroadwajr 
and  hit  the  trail  for  home. 

Such  days  are  very  enjoyable,  and  though 
'lacking,  maybe,  the  excitement  incidental  to 
the  more  alluring  sport  of  salmon -fishing,  they 
Vet  bring  one  near  to  nature.  Many  i 
ing  birds  and  beasts  a 
.•to  add  to  the  plcasrrf 
^n  n  moorland  beck. 


vith,  all  helping 
s  fishing 
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HIS  LAST  RIDE 

>"rWAS  along  in  the  month  of  April, 
'       In  the  spring  of  ninety-four. 

And    the    round-up    boys    were    working 

Up  the  trail   from  the  Mission   store  . 
After  a'  hard  day's  riding, 

For  the  weather  was  close  and  warm. 
The   saddle  horses  bolted 

One  night,  in  a  thunder  storm. 

And   out   in   the  pitchy   darkness. 

Though  the  rain  was  pelting  hard. 
With  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  to  guide  them 

Galloped   the   boys   on   guard. 
Swiftly  they  rode,  and  reckless. 

And  spared  neither  spur  nor  quirt, 
For  ahead  of  them  lay  the  cation 

With  its  jagged  rocks  begirt. 

Hillside  and  slough  and  dog-town, 

And  sodden,  slippery  plain. 
Riding,   blindly   riding. 

With  never  a  tightened  rein; 
Gully  and  draw  and  wash-out, 

And  never  a  glimpse  of  the  track. 
But  one  of  the  boys  brought  in  the  herd — 

The  other  one  never  came  back. 


They  found  him  in  the  morning. 

Silent  and  cold  and  gray. 
But  a  look  that  was  almost  triumph 

On  his  rugged  features  lay. 
For  he'd  cheerfully  done  his  duty. 

Faithful  until  he  died. 
To  the  men  who  had  trusted   in   him  — 

A  death  that's   a   cow-boy's   pride. 

Then  spoke  a  vetaran  rider: 

*'I  dunno  from  where  he  came. 
He  rode  for  Rand,  of  Weston, 

But  I  never  heard  his  name." 
Unknown  he  had  'come  among  them ; 

Unknown  m  death  he  lay; 
And  we  bnrieu  him,  wrapped  in  his  poncho. 

And  silently  rode  away. 

iar  out  on  the  wide,  free  ranges, 

Where  the  long-homed  cattle  feed. 
There's   a   slab  that  stands   as  a  headstone, 

And  upon  it  one  may  read 
Uver  the  grave  of  a  rider 

Who  rides  the  range  no  more: 
"He  rode  for  Rand,  of  Weston, 

But  he  quit  in  'W." 

— Arthur  L.  Caldwell. 


usually  a  fish.  I  was  in  luck,  for  I  creeled  a 
brace  from  these  pools  ere  1  passed  through 
a  gateway  and  approached  the  water  below 
the  bridge.  On  a  patch  of  sand  under  Ihe 
stone  archway  I  saw  otrcr  signs,  telling  rae  I 
was  not  the  only  fisher  on  the  stream. 

It  is  an  easy  water  to  hum  with  the  hounds, 
but  seldom  do  they  gel  so  far  upstream,  un- 
less sure  of  a  find,  as  other  and  more  promis- 
ing territory  hes  in  the  valley  farther  down; 
so  this  otter  no  doubt  enjoyed  his  fish  diet  in 
peace.  '  The  otters  do  harm  lo  preserved 
streams   when   present   in   any  great  numbers, 


but  I  like  to  know  that  one  or  two  arc  around, 
for  they  are  about  the  only  truly  wild  animal 
left  today  in  the  country,  everything  else  being 
more  or  less  used  lo  coming  in  contact  with 
human  beings.  Seldom  does  the  fisherman  see 
one  during  the  day-time,  but  I  was  once  lucky 
I'nough  10  capture  three  young  ones  on  this 
same  stream.  I  took  them  home  to  show  the 
people  at  the  house,  then  returned  the  little 
beggars  to  their  mother,  who  quite  fearlessly 
appeared  in  the  pool  and  greeted  me  with  a 
kind  of  hissing  noise,  evidently  using  anything 
but  Christian  language  at  the  two-legged  fiend 
who  dareil  to  molest  her  hllle  ones.  We  killed 
a  bitch  otter  with  the  hounds  that  season,  and 
maybe  it  was  the  same  one  I  saw,  but  the 
L-ubs  disappeared,  no  doubt  going  down  stream 

I  worked  my  way  down  through  the 
meadows  where  the  stream  runs  through  the 
dat  land  below  the  hills,  and  fished  the  last 
stretch  of  smooth  water  where  it  flows  beside 
a  scattered  plantation  of  fir-trees.  The  village 
bridge  was  in  sight  and  I  finished  proceeding9 
by  hooking  a  fish  in  a  poo!  just  above  it,  safely 
landing  him,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
native  standing  on  the  bridge  watching  pro- 
ceedings. 

Counting  the  take.  I  found  I  had  eleven 
good  trout,  so  passed  on  to  the  main  roadway 
and  hit  the  trail  for  home. 

Such  days  are  very  enjoyable,  and  though 
lacking,  maybe,  the  excitement  incidental  to 
the  more  alluring  sport  of  salmon- fishing,  they 
"yet  bring  one  near  lo  nature.  Many  interest- 
ing birds  and  beasts  are  met  with,  all  helping 
ko  add  to  the  pleasure  of  a  morning's  fishing 
yin  a  moorland  beck. 
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HIS  LAST  RIDE 

>TWAS  along  in  the  month  of  April, 
'       In  the  spring  of  ninety-four, 

And    the    round-up    boys    were    working 

Up  the  trail   from  the   Mission   store  . 
After  a*  hard  day's   riding, 

For  the  weather  was  close  and  warm. 
The   saddle  horses   bolted 

One  night,  in  a  thunder  storm. 

And   out    in   the  pitchy   darkness, 

Though  the  rain  was  pelting  hard. 
With  the  sound  of  the  hoofs  to  guide  them 

Galloped   the   boys   on   guard. 
Swiftly  they  rode,  and  reckless. 

And  spared  neither  spur  nor  quirt. 
For  ahead  of  them  lay  the  cation 

With  its  jagged  rocks  begirt. 

Hillside  and  slough  and  dog-town, 

And  sodden,  slippery  plain, 
Riding,   blindly   riding. 

With  never  a  tightened  rein; 
Gully  and  draw  and  wash-out» 

And  never  a  glimpse  of  the  track, 
But  one  of  the  boys  brought  in  the  herd — 

The  other  one  never  came  back. 

They  found  him  in  the  morning. 

Silent  and  cold  and   gray. 
But  a  look  that  was  almost  triumph 

On  his  rugged  features  lay. 
For  he'd  cheerfully  done  his  duty. 

Faithful   until  he  died. 
To  the  men   who  had  trusted   in   him- - 

A   death   that's   a   cow-boy's   pride. 

Then   spoke  a  vetaran  rider: 

"I  dunno  from  where  he  came, 
He  rode  for  Rand,  of  Weston, 

But  I  never  heard  his  name." 
Unknown  he  had  'come  among  them ; 

Unknown  m  death  he  lay; 
And  we  burieu  him,  wrapped  in  his  poncho, 

And  silently  rode  away. 

i-*ar  out  on  the  wide,  free  ranges. 

Where  the  long-homed  cattle  feed. 
There's   a  slab  that  stands   as  a  headstone. 

And  upon  it  one  may  read 
Uver  the  grave  of  a  rider 

Who  rides  the  range  no  more: 
"He  rode  for  Rand,  of  Weston, 

But  he  quit  in  'W." 

— Arthur  L.  Caldwell. 


VF.RY  man  who  goes  in  for  big 
game  sliootinn  i 


call 


quite  unexpectedly,  come  on 
to  some  animal  which  he  has 
tried  hard  for  days  and  often 
weeks  to  circumvent,  and  had 
given  up  all  hopes  of  ever 
seeing,  and  dropped  across  it, 
too,  in  places  where  he  would 
never  dream  of  meeting  any  sucfi  animal. 
I  can  call  to  memory  a  dozen  such  instances, 
but  the  one  that  crops  up  first  occurred  as 
I  shall  now  relate. 

It  was  the  first  year  of  the  great  plague. 
The  scene,  a  remote  village  in  the  Mysore 
country.  The  natives,  in  their  usual  heart- 
less fashion,  used  to  just  leave  their  dear 
departed  out  in  the  jungles  to  be  disposed 
of  by  vultures  and  wild  animals  of  all  sorts, 
and  a  tiger  took  to  eating  these.  When  the 
plague  abated,  the  tiger  of  course  missed 
these  gruesome  feasts  and  thought  he  would 
try  what  live  gowda  tasted  like.  This,  I  may 
however  mention,  is  the  native  theory  to 
account  for  the  tiger  taking  to  man-eating, 
such  an  animal  never  having  been  heard  of 
in  those  parts.  Needless  to  say  the  man- 
eater  caused  no  end  of  a  scare.  It  was 
officially  stated  that  four  people  had  been 
killed  and  eaten,  but  the  healthy  imagina- 
tions of  these  simple  jungle  folk  had  run 
the  numbers  up  to  nothing  short  of  a  hun- 
dred. 

An  amusing  feature  of  this  scare  was  the 
number  of  men  who  had  had  most  wonder- 
ful escapes  from  the  mauta  thinnoo  hvlli 
(man-eating  tiger);  these  adventures  would 
be  described  in  detail  in  the  most  unblush- 
ing manner,  and  the  relators  would  then 
calmly  wind  up  by  ascribing  these  escapes 
to  the  good  deeds  of  their  hcrikaroo  (fore- 
fathers). The  tiger,  they  would  add,  stood 
■3  high  as  a  man's  chest,  with  a  head  the 
size  of  a  buffalo's,  and  hair  on  the  top  a 


span  in  length.  They  would  also  give  the 
exact  width  of  the  stripes  and  their  color, 
and  all  were  quite  certain  it  was  a  dyak 
(devil)  and  nothing  else. 

I  had  every  facility  given  me  for  bagging 
this  tiger,  the  Amildar,  the-  highest  official 
in  the  Taluk,  had  issued  strict  orders  that  I 
was  to  have  as  many  baits  as  I  wanted,  and 
the  Palds  (headmen)   of  nil  the  villages  were 


3  give 


eall  a 


out  with  every  available  man  when  I  sent 
word.  So  I  decided  to  have  a  drive  if  I 
succeeded  in  gelling  a  "kill"  in  a  suitable 
place. 

For  fourteen  days  I  wandered  over  every 
bit  of  those  jungles.  The  baits  were  tied 
out  in  every  conceivable  spot,  but  never  a 
kill  resulted.  This  was  good  tiger  country, 
too,  but  from  pure  and  simple  bad  luck  the 
beasts  seemed  to  have  gone  clean  away.  I 
used  to  come  across  heaps  of  other  animals, 
but  would  not  fire  for  fear  of  disturbing 
nobler  game.  My  gowda  friends  would  try 
lo  cheer  me  up  with  the  assurance  that  the 
tigers  would  have  to  return  if  they  had  not 
already  done  so,  as  there  was  not  so  much 
water  and  good  cover  anywhere  else  for 
miles  around.  The  village  deity  was  also 
consulted:  The  results  were  most  favorable 
aqd  I  was  assured  the  tiger  was  my  own 
particular  property,  for  the  squat  little  god- 
dess who  lived  in  the  choivdy.  reveling  in 
castor  oil  and  flowers,  never  told  lies;  and 
when  that  tiger  kmj  bagged  I  would  have  • 
to  give  her  a  goat  and  so  on.  But  despite 
all  these  encouragements,  I  was  thoroughly 
fed  up  and  resolved  to  have  only  one  more 
day  and  then  seek  frc^h  fields  and  pastures 
new,  as  my  chances  of  getting  a  tiger  here 
seemed  almost  nil. 

On  this  eventful  evening,  all  my  men  be- 
ing away  with  the  baits.  I  decidctl  to  have  a 
stalk  through  the  jungles  by  myself,  and  see 
if  I  could  possibly  bag  a  particularly  good 
chitui  stag  J   had   seen  on   many  c 


1  must  have  strolled  about  for  over  two 
hours  and  tried  all  tlie  most  likely  places, 
but  the  only  animal  I.  saw  was  a  huge  old 
boar,  whom  somehow  I  could  not  make  up 
my  itrind  to  shoot,  although  1  knew  the 
pork  would  have  gladdened  the  hearts  of 
my  followers.  As  it  was  now  getting  on 
towards   dusk,   I    reti;aced   my   steps    camp- 

I  had  just  left  the  dense  stuff  and  got  into 
low  shruli  jungle,  and  as  camp  was  not  far 
off,  I  sat  down  at  the  foot  of  a  giant  peepul 
tree  to  make  a  cigarette,  and  was  about 
lighting  it,  when — whirr— whirr — tvhirr,  up 
went  several  jungle  fowl  one  after  another 
with  no  end  of  a  row.  from  the  direction  I 
had  come.  Now,  jungle  fowl  don't  behave 
like  this  for  nothing,  and  I  stood  up  with 
the  intention  of  making  an  investigation 
and  was  just  in  time  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a 
tiger  as  it  disappeared. 

Well,  here  was  luck!  I  had  worked  hard 
for  a  whole  fortnight,  and  had  given  up  al! 


hopes-of  even  getting  a  kill,  and  now  to 
come  across  the  tiger  itself  like  this.  The 
tiger  had  in  the  meanwhile  come  right  out 
into  the  open  shrub.  Only  those  who  have 
shot  big  game  in  this  country  can  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  feeling  when  the 
chance  of  bagging  a  tiger  thus  suddenly 
occurs.  My  first  impulse  was  to  shoot  at 
once;  the  second  to  try  and  get  ;is  close  as 
possible  and  not  throw  away  a  chance.  The 
shot  was  well  over  a  hundred  yards,  and  if 
the  beast  only  stood  still  I  could  have  killed 
it  clean;  but  it  kept  on  the  move  and  1  soon 
discovered  it  intended  coming  in  my  direc- 
tion, so  I  promptly  got  under  cover  of  the 
peepul. 

The  tiger  seemed  quite  occupied  trying  to 
work  out  a  scent,  and  the  great  beast  re- 
minded me  of  a  pointer  dog.  On  he  came 
straight  for  my  tree,  when  the  awful  con- 
vi;tion  dawned  on  mc  that  this  was  the 
man-cater  I  had  heard  about,  and  he  was 
actually     roading     me!       How      fortunate      I 
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should  have  come  out  of  the  thick  jungle 
and  had  spotted  him  in  time. 

How  I  cursed  myself  for  not  having  my 
old  .500  express!  The  rifle  I  had  was  a 
single  .303,  a  beautifully  finished  and  very 
accurate  little  weapon,  with  which  I  had 
killed  over  200  animals  of  all  sorts.  It  was 
quite  good  enough  for  any  tiger,  but  under 
existing  circumstances  I  should  not  have 
felt  particularly  comfortable  even  had  I  sat 
behind  a  pom-pom. 

With  its  peculiar  slouching  gait  the  tiger 
was  shortening  the  distance  rapidly,  and  I 
got  down  well  behind  the  tree,  glanced  at 
the  Lyman  and  Beech  sights  to  see  if  they 
were  all  right,  and  the  safety  catch  re- 
moved— and  awaited  events.  What  a  beau- 
tiful sight  a  tiger  is  out  in  his  native  wilds! 
and  how  I  should  have  enjoyed  it,  had  I 
only  been  well  up  the  good  old  peepul.  If 
it  were  only  possible  to  know  what  was 
going  to  happen!  I  looked  up  to  see.  if 
there  were  any  friendly  branches,  but  the 
closest  was  quite  fifteen  feet  high.  If  the 
brute  would  just  stop  a  few  seconds  so  that 
I  could  place  my  shot  with  certainty! 
Meanwhile  the  distance  was  being  short- 
ened— 50 — 40 — 30 — 25  yards.  I  could  stand 
it  no  longer;  he  was  end  on,  with  his  head 
to  the  ground,  and  aiming  at  the  center  of 


the  neck,  so  that  the  shot  would  rake  the 
body,  I  touched  the  trigger.  Crack!  and 
down  went  the  great  beast;  jamming  in 
another  cartridge,  I  carefully  peered  round 
and  saw  he  had  got  onto  his  stomach  and 
lay  watching  me.  This  time  I  took  a  line 
for  the  brain  and  his  head  dropped  on  the 
paws  and  he  looked  as  though  he  were 
sleeping.  I  fired  one  more  shot — my  last 
cartridge — to  make  sure. 

My  trophy  turned  out  bigger  than  I  ex- 
pected; he  was  in  grand  condition  and 
enormously  fat,  measuring  9  feet  8  inches 
between  uprights.  Tigers  sometimes  follow 
tracks  like  this  from  curiosity,  but  whether 
this  one  meant  business  or  not  is,  of  course, 
an  open  question.  Most  probably  he  did, 
for  on  dissection  his  stomach  was  found  to 
be  in  a  dreadful  state  of  emptiness,  and  it 
is  when  in  this  state  that  tigers  and  panthers 
get  desperate.  Well,  if  such  was  the  case 
some  of  my  shikarics  had  a  very  narrow 
squeak,  three  of  them  running  up  the  mo- 
ment I  shot  the  tiger  by  the  very  path  I 
had  used.  They  had  noticed  the  pug's  and 
my  boot  marks,  and  heard  the  shots  imme- 
diately after. 

I  never  heard  of  any  more  people  being 
killed  in  that  taluk  since,  and  so  I  must  have 
bagged  the  mansa  thinnoo  hulli. 


THE  HAUNTS  OF  GOD 

HERE  they  have  reared  their  hives  of  stone. 
Rife  with  traffic's  sway, 
Black  with  the  gloom  their  huge  walls  own 

Blotting  out   sun  and  day. 
Never  a  hint  of  the  woodland's  bloom. 

Never  a  breath   of  the  glen. 
This   is   the   mart   and  the   city's  heart — 
These  are  the  homes  of  men. 

But    here — ah  I    here   there   is   flood    of   light, 

Stretch    of    the    field    and    wood. 
Laugh  of  the  waters  gay  in  flight. 

Balm    of   the    solitude. 
Bloom  of  the  ever  verdant   hills, 

Breath    of    the    fragrant    sod, 
And  sweet  again  the  wind's  refrain — 

These  are   the  haunts   of   God. 

— Harry   T.  Fee. 
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such  general  names  as  Sawback  Range, 
Vermilion  Range,  elc,  allliough  many  of 
lliera  are  over  8000  feet  high,  Laggan  is 
reached.  In  commercial  language  this  station 
is  a  clearing  house  for  visitors  who  wish  to 
explore  many  wonderful  trails  in  the  vicinity, 
and  these  trails  we  will  take  up  in  detail. 

Lake  Louise  is  two  and  one-half  miles 
from  the  railroad  and  lies  amid  some  of  the 
grandest  Alpine  scenery  in  North  America. 
Its  surface  is  S645  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
its  surroundings  remind  one  of  stalwart 
brothers  keeping  guard  over  the  rest  of  an 


mly   ; 


id    be: 
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ster.      The 


There  is  something  heroic  about  the 
whole  country' — everything  is  cast  in  such 
colossal  mould.  The  view  from  the  summit 
of  Mt.  Lefroy,  particularly  that  looking 
southward,  is  simply  sublime.  One  Alpine 
climber  was  heard  to  exclaim  that  here  were 
a  dozen  Alps  rolled  into  one.  However 
true  thai  may  be  under  exact  tests  it  is  not 
for  us  to  concern  ourselves.  It  is  sufficient 
that  it  started  a  train  of  lofty  emotions 
speeding  from  the  finite  to  the   infinite,  from 
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10,333  feet,   Victoria   11,150,  but   Mt.   Huber 
overtops  them  all  at  11.400. 

South  of  Lake  Louise  is  Paradise  Val- 
ley, and  stil!  farther  south  the  Valley  of 
lUe  Ten  Peaks.  Between  these  two  is  a 
marvelous  sub- range,  picturesque  and  tre- 
mendous, Ml,  Dentaform  10.945  feet,  Ml. 
Lefroy,  11.290;  Mt.  Hungalief,  11,300,  and, 
ovcrtowering  them  all,  Mt.  Temple,  11,535 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
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claims  our  attention.  It  is  Ml.  Hungabee, 
conspicuous  afar.  Its  form  is  shapeless — 
almost  grotesque.  Its  base  is  fixed  among 
glaciers  and  snowdrifts.  It  heaves  its  rude 
bulk  out  of  the  mass  like  a  hippopotamus, 
and  holds  itself,  not  quite  upright,  but  top- 
pled a  trifle  to  one  side,  one  of  the  mightiest 
of  the  mighty,  as  inaccessible  as  a  mountain 
of  11,300  feet  dares  to  be. 

The  Valley  of  the  Ten  Peaks  is  an  amai- 
ing  aggregation  of  huge  spurs  with  Moraine 
Lake  in  the  center,  gathering  about  the  little 
sheet  of  water  like  lions  crouching  about  a 
pool.      The   broad    shoukk-rs    of    Mt.    Temple 


is  there  not  a  shield  for  this  knight  of  old, 
petrified  among  those  awful  heights?  Yes, 
there  it  is,  the  lake,  nestling  against  the 
mountain's  side,  the  sun  reflected  from  its 
surface  as  from  burnished  steel. 

The  railroad  now  turns  a  curve,  an  arc  of 
a  great  circle,  whose  diameter  is  about  fifteen 
miles,  meanwhile  stopping  at  Field.  This 
station  is  also  a  clearing  house  for  tourists, 
and  no  spot  on  the  globe  will  better  repay  the 
traveler.  This  place  is  sacred  to  me  because 
it  was  here  that  I  flrst  gained  upon  a  real 
mountain.  The  little  peaks  of  the  Catskills,  in 
Central  New  York,  beautiful  though  they  are, 


carry  us  back  to  the  romantic  days  of  early 
youth  when  the  mailed  warrior  was  a  very 
real  personage.  Fancy  weaves  with  her  deft 
Angers  and  wc  see  the  waving  plume  in  the 
passing  cloud,  white  as  cotton ;  a  burnished 
helmet  in  the  cap  of  everlasting  snow ;  strong 
arms  in  the  huge  buttresses,  flanking  the 
mountain's  side ;  chain  mail  in  the  granite 
precipices;  a  two-edged  sword  in  the  dashing 
creek,  flowing  down  its  side;  and  the  shield — 


fled  away  in  sheer  modesty  from  the  presence 
of  the  majesty  I  am  about  to  describe. 

We  stopped  at  Field  in  the  early  morning, 
and  as  there  was  a  little  lime  to  spare  I 
stepped  down  from  the  track  to  the  creek 
below  and  whilcd  away  the  time  picking  up 
curious  pebbles.  It  was  quite  early  yet  and 
wc  were  surrounded  by  a  fog  which  began 
visibly  to  rise.  Turning,  1  suddenly  con- 
fronted   the    vast    base    of   ; 
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uttered  an  exclamation,  for  if  that  was  the 
base  what  must  the  peak  be!  I  was  in  fear 
lest  the  train  should  start,  but  the  mist  kept 
rising  slowly  but  certainly,  then  lifting  the 
veil  from  the  face,  revealed  the  shattered 
summit  of  Cathedral  Mountain,  10,200  feet 
above  the  sea  and  a  mile  above  the  railroad 
track. 

Although  Cathedral  Mountain  is  the  more 
picturesque,  Mt.  Stephen  is  the  higher,  10,527 
feet.  It  rises  from  the  valley  in  which  Field 
station  is  located,  and  forms  the  left  wall  of 
said  valley  which  is  really  the  beginning  of 
Kicking  Horse  pass.  It  will  be  noticed  by  one 
studying  the  map  that  the  names  of  some 
localities  are  truly  remarkable,  and  have  their 
origin,  like  scripture  names,  in  local  incidents. 

Mt.  Stephen  is  one  of  the  peaks  easiest  of 
access  in  this  vicinity,  and  affords  a  com- 
manding view  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Just  across  the  valley 
stands  the  huge  pile  of  Mt.  Burgess,  not  so 
high  as  Stephen,  but  in  some  respects  of 
greater  strength  of  outline  and  figure.  At  the 
foot  of  Burgess  is  Emerald  Lake,  a  wonderful 
stretch  of  Water,  the  combination  of  mountains 
and  lake  creating  elements  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  rarely  equalled. 

The  railroad  passed  through  this  district 
for  some  years,  passengers  and  crews  utterly 
unconscious  that  but  a  few  miles  away,  not 
more  than  four  as  the  bird  flies,  reposed  the 
wonderful  Yoho  Valley.  It  is  not  possible  in 
the  limited  space  at  our  command,  to  give 
such  a  description  of  this  remarkable  place 
as  its  merits  demand.  Enthusiasts  claim  for 
it  a  rank  with  two  other  wonder  spots  in  the 
known  world,  Yosemite  Valley  in  California 
and  Milford  Sound  in  New  Zealand.  Whether 
it  can  muster  the  astonishing  array  of  scenic 
splendors  remains  for  its  attorneys  to 
demonstrate.  We  will,  however,  make  the 
very  modest  claim  that  one  who  travels  from 
Emerald  Lake  to  Twin  Falls  will  pass  such 
a  column  of  superb  natural  beauties  that  he 
will  stare  in  amazement,  even  though  he  should 
know  Yosemite  from  Bridal  Veil  to  Cloud's 
Rest  or  Milford  Sound  from  Sutherland  Falls 
to  Mitre  Peak.  Four  lakes  and  three  water- 
falls nestle  in  a  gorge,  not  as  tremendous 
as  some  of  the  great  caiions  of  the  continent 
but  with  a  magnificence  and  individuality  that 
lifts  it  into  rank  with  its  great  rivals. 

On  the  heights  above  the  valley  and  but 
a  few  miles  away,  is  the  vast  Waputehk  snow 


field,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  equal 
to  anything,  perhaps,  in  the  Alps.  Above  this 
assembly  of  glaciers  the  peaks  rise  hundreds 
of  feet,  making  a  sight  cold  enough  to  chill 
the  blood.  In  considering  these  elevations  it. 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas  the 
snow  line  in  Summer  at  Yosemite  and  Tahoc 
IS  between  8000  and  9000  feet,  in  British 
Columbia  it  is  between  6000  and  7000  feet,  con- 
sequently, from  the  point  of  view  on  snow-fall 
an  11,000  foot  peak  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
is  a  giant. 

Below  the  Snow  Field  and  the  surround- 
ing peaks  is  found  Laughing  Falls,  a  beautiful 
ribbon  which,  like  nearly  all  waterfalls,  has 
a  charm  of  its  own.  Further  up  the  valley  is 
one  of  the  most  unique  specimens  of  nature's 
handiwork  known  to  man.  It  is  the  Twin 
Falls.  There  are  many  double  falls  in  exis- 
tence, in  King's  River  country  and  elsewhere, 
but  this  is  truly  the  Twins. 

Although  abounding  in  splendid  precipices 
and  lofty  peaks,  glorious  foliage  and 
forestry  the  real  splendor  of  the  Yoho  Valley 
is  the  Takakkaw  Falls,  the  Indian  name  for 
The  Beautiful.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  great  cataracts  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley  let  it  be  said  that  these  falls  stre  a 
combination  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Nevada  and  Yosemite  Falls.  The  former  is 
600  and  the  latter  1600  feet  dead  fall.  The 
one  in  question,  the  pride  of  the  Yoho  Valley, 
is  1200  feet.  The  Merced  River  flings  a 
greater  volume  of  water  over  the  precipice,  and 
thus  the  Nevada  is  more  robust  and  furious; 
whereas  Yosemite  Creek  has  much  less  water, 
but  the  fall  is  more  tenuous  and  ephemeral. 
Takakkaw  comes  down  from  the  heights  with 
the  rage  of  Nevada,  drops  about  a  hundred 
feet  into  a  basin,  much  as  Nevada  does,  which 
gives  such  a  glorious  sunburst  to  the  latter. 
Then  it  takes  the  wild  plunge  downward  with 
more  volume  but  much  of  the  fleecy  charm 
of  the  Upper  Yosemite  Falls. 

In  leaving  this  wonderful  national  park, 
crowded  with  such  variety  and  magnificence 
of  natural  scenery,  created  expressly  for  man's 
pleasure,  apparently,  one  is  instinctively  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  who 
never  dreamed  that  such  grandeur  and  beauty 
even  existed, 

"Oh    Lord,    how    manifold    are    thy    works. 
In    wisdom    hast    thou    made    the 
earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 

We  now  turn  our  backs  on  Ca 
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uttered  an  exclamation,  for  if  that  was  the 
base  what  must  the  peak  be!  I  was  in  fear 
lest  the  train  should  start,  but  the  mist  kept 
rising  slowly  but  certainly,  then  lifting  the 
veil  from  the  face,  revealed  the  shattered 
summit  of  Cathedral  Mountain,  10,200  feet 
above  the  sea  and  a  mile  above  the  railroad 
track. 

Although  Cathedral  Mountain  is  the  more 
picturesque,  Mt.  Stephen  is  the  higher,  10,527 
feet.  It  rises  from  the  valley  in  which  Field 
station  is  located,  and  forms  the  left  wall  of 
said  valley  which  is  really  the  beginning  of 
Kicking  Horse  pass.  It  will  be  noticed  by  one 
studying  the  map  that  the  names  of  some 
localities  are  truly  remarkable,  and  have  their 
origin,  like  scripture  names,  in  local  incidents. 

Mt.  Stephen  is  one  of  the  peaks  easiest  of 
access  in  this  vicinity,  and  affords  a  com- 
manding view  of  a  large  section  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Just  across  the  valley 
stands  the  huge  pile  of  Mt.  Burgess,  not  so 
high  as  Stephen,  but  in  some  respects  of 
greater  strength  of  outline  and  figure.  At  the 
foot  of  Burgess  is  Emerald  Lake,  a  wonderful 
stretch  of  Water,  the  combination  of  mountains 
and  lake  creating  elements  of  beauty  and 
grandeur  rarely  equalled. 

The  railroad  passed  through  this  district 
for  some  years,  passengers  and  crews  utterly 
unconscious  that  but  a  few  miles  away,  not 
more  than  four  as  the  bird  flies,  reposed  the 
wonderful  Yoho  Valley.  It  is  not  possible  in 
the  limited  space  at  our  command,  to  give 
such  a  description  of  this  remarkable  place 
as  its  merits  demand.  Enthusiasts  claim  for 
it  a  rank  with  two  other  wonder  spots  in  the 
known  world,  Yosemite  Valley  in  California 
and  Milford  Sound  in  New  Zealand.  Whether 
it  can  muster  the  astonishing  array  of  scenic 
splendors  remains  for  its  attorneys  to 
demonstrate.  We  will,  however,  make  the 
very  modest  claim  that  one  who  travels  from 
Emerald  Lake  to  Twin  Falls  will  pass  such 
a  column  of  superb  natural  beauties  that  he 
will  stare  in  amazement,  even  though  he  should 
know  Yosemite  from  Bridal  Veil  to  Cloud's 
Rest  or  Milford  Sound  frdin  Sutherland  Falls 
to  Mitre  Peak.  Four  lakes  and  three  water- 
falls nestle  in  a  gorge,  not  as  tremendous 
as  some  of  the  great  canons  of  the  continent 
but  with  a  magnificence  and  individuality  that 
lifts  it  into  rank  with  its  great  rivals. 

On  the  heights  above  the  valley  and  but 
a  few  miles  away,  is  the  vast  Waputehk  snow 


field,  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  equal 
to  anything,  perhaps,  in  the  Alps.  Above  this 
assembly  of  glaciers  the  peaks  rise  hundreds 
of  feet,  making  a  sight  cold  enough  to  chill 
the  blood.  In  considering  these  elevations  it, 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  whereas  the 
snow  line  in  Summer  at  Yosemite  and  Tahoc 
IS  between  8000  and  9000  feet,  in  British 
Columbia  it  is  between  6000  and  7000  feet,  con- 
sequently, from  the  point  of  view  on  snow-fall 
an  11,000  foot  peak  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
is  a  giant. 

Below  the  Snow  Field  and  the  surround- 
ing peaks  is  found  Laughing  Falls,  a  beautiful 
ribbon  which,  like  nearly  all  waterfalls,  has 
a  charm  of  its  own.  Further  up  the  valley  is 
one  of  the  most  unique  specimens  of  nature's 
handiwork  known  to  man.  It  is  the  Twin 
Falls.  There  are  many  double  falls  in  exis- 
tence, in  King's  River  country  and  elsewhere, 
but  this  is  truly  the  Twins. 

Although  abounding  in  splendid  precipices 
and  lofty  peaks,  glorious  foliage  and 
forestry  the  real  splendor  of  the  Yoho  Valley 
is  the  Takakkaw  Falls,  the  Indian  name  for 
The  Beautiful.  To  those  who  are  familiar 
with  the  great  cataracts  of  the  Yosemite 
Valley  let  it  be  said  that  these  falls  stre  a 
combination  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
Nevada .  and  Yosemite  Falls.  The  former  is 
600  and  the  latter  1600  feet  dead  fall.  The 
one  in  question,  the  pride  of  the  Yoho  Valley, 
is  1200  feet.  The  Merced  River  flings  a 
greater  volume  of  water  over  the  precipice,  and 
thus  the  Nevada  is  more  robust  and  furious; 
whereas  Yosemite  Creek  has  much  less  water, 
but  the  fall  is  more  tenuous  and  ephemeral. 
Takakkaw  comes  down  from  the  heights  with 
the  rage  of  Nevada,  drops  about  a  hundred 
feet  into  a  basin,  much  as  Nevada  does,  which 
gives  such  a  glorious  sunburst  to  the  latter. 
Then  it  takes  the  wild  plunge  downward  with 
more  volume  but  much  of  the  fleecy  charm 
of  the  Upper  Yosemite  Falls. 

In  leaving  this  wonderful  national  park, 
crowded  with  such  variety  and  magnificence 
of  natural  scenery,  created  expressly  for  man's 
pleasure,  apparently,  one  is  instinctively  re- 
minded of  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  who 
never  dreamed  that  such  grandeur  and  beauty 
even  existed, 

"Oh  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works. 
In  wisdom  hast  thou  made  them  all:  the 
earth  is  full  of  thy  riches." 

We  now  turn  our  backs  on  Cathedral  Peak, 


that  Titanic  pile  whose  monumental  walls, 
enormous  buttresses  and  massive  piers  re- 
mind one  of  Notre  Dame  of  Paris,  and  enter 
the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  in  earnest.  For  the 
next  thirty  five  miles  or  so  we  are  forced 
to  deal  in  generalities.  There  is  something 
stupendous  in  the  scenery  by  which  we  are 
surrounded,  but,  unlike  that  which  we  have 
passed,  it  is  on  a  scale  of  magnificent  uni- 
formity.    Instead    of      procession    of   bright. 


particular  stai 
ranges  that  daze  the 


ifronted  by^bearskin 
looker.  Occasionally 
1  reveal,  far  in  the 
proportions  of 
Vaux  (10,740)  their 
the   fur  of   the   polar 


background,    1 

Mt.  Owen,   (10,000) 

shoulders   wrapped 

hear.    Rushing  down  grade  the  train  plunges 

through  snow-sheds,  roars  over  bridges,  hums 

around   curves   until   it   reaches    Leanchoil.   at 

which-  point  the  road  makes  a  sharp  bend  and 

describes  an  acute  angle  from  south  to  west, 

following  the  Van  Horn  Range  almost  in  the 

shape     of    an    arrowhead.      Towering    above 

Leanchoil   on   the   east   is  one   of  the   highest 


points  of  the  Ottertail  Range,  Chancellor  Peak. 
10,780  feet. 

The  cafton  of  the  Kicking  Horse  now  be- 
comes a  vast  slit  in  the  earth's  surface,  almost 
terrible  in  its  depth  and  solemn  grandeur. 
At  the  bottom  the  river  charges  Uke  a  column 
of  the  Imperial  Guard  in  breast-plates  of 
white.  The  slopes  on  either  side  lift  them- 
selves in  harsh  yet  fascinating  aspect,  while 
the  train  creeps  along  its  winding  pathway, 
carved  out  of  the  cliffs  like  a  caterpillar  on 
the  bough  of  a  tree. 

We  have  been  dealing  with  mountain 
masses,  angular  peaks,  cleaving  geometrical 
tigures  on  a  gigantic  scale  against  the  blue 
sky  or  white  background  of  fleecy  cloud ;  in- 
exorable glaciers  and  rolicking  waterfalls. 
Suddenly  there  is  a  great  change.  The  train 
leaves  the  gorge  of  the  Kicking  Horse  and 
glides  tranquilly  into  the  valley  of  the 
Columbia. 

It  need  scarcely  be  told  here  that  the 
Columbia  River  is  one  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  North  American  Continent,     .Although  not 
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as.  long  as  ihe  Mississippi -Missouri,  the  Rio 
Grande  and  others,  it  "pours  forth  from  ila 
frozeri  loins"  its  glacial  waters  in  tremendous 
volume.  It  is  this  same  river  but  by  another 
name,  of  which  the  poet  Bryant  uttered  his 
solemn  strain,  as  he  said. 

After  being  encompassed  by  the  overpower- 
ing ranges,  between  which  the  train  has  just 
passed,  one  is  delighted  to  step  out  on  the 
platform  at  Golden,  talce  a  long,  deep  breath 
and  enjoy  the  change.  The  great  river,  mighjy 

■■Dark  i>  Winter;     '     *     flowing  rabidly;" 

the  valley,  broad  for  such  a  region,  em- 
broidered with  Douglass  Fir  and  Mountain 
Pine  and  piled  up  in  the  background  on 
either  hand;  tier  upon  tier  of  ranges  cul- 
minating in  whole  chains  of  Jungfraus. 
Maladatas.  Juras  and  Seftons. 

Once  more  Ihe  iron  horse  gathers  his 
strength  for  a  long  pull  and  a  strong  pull 
up     the     formidable     grade,     for     3000     feet 


must  be  climbed  by  the  tireless  locc 
accompanied  by  his  numerous  family.  PulT- 
ing  and  wheezing  like  a  fire-hole  in  the 
Yellowstone,  and  making  as  much  fuss  as  one 
of  its  geysers,  this  embodiment  of  eagerness 
and  power  hauls  its  load  mile  after  mile  up 
the  steep  track,  over  Stony  Creek  Bridge,  one 
of  the  most  interesting  on  the  continent, 
suspended  like  a  magnihcent  rain -bow  three 
hundred  feet  above  the  torrent. 

We  can  now  understand  something  of  the 
difference  between  the  two  great  ranges,  the 
Rockies  and  the  Selktrks.  Until  the  Columbia 
was  reached  the  traveler  has  concluded  that 
all  British  Columbia  is  one  great  patch  of 
mountains  with  as  little  difference  as  a  lield 
of  wheat.  Now,  however,  he  discovers  that 
though  there  are  numerous  chains  and  sub- 
ranges, the  Van  Horn,  the  Otter- tail  and  a 
host  of  others,  the  wliole  country  is  really 
cleft  in  twain  by  the  Columbia,  and  from  now 
on  to  the  Pacific  he  will  pass  through*  the 
Selkirks,  as  distinct  as  the  Rockies  and  the 
Sierras,  though  not  with  such  a  breadth  of 
space  between. 


WESTERN  FIELD 


It  is  necessary  to  pause  (or  reileclion  before 
engaging  in  the  stupendous  lask  of  deacrib- 
mg  the  marvelous  spectacles  passing  before 
us.  Here  is  a  dramatic  performance  so 
woiiflerfn!   ih^l    we   csn    scarcely   believe   thai 


for  the  stage  the  vast  Selltirk  grand  range. 
For  actors,  we  have  trees  all  about  us,  rivers 
far  below  us,  and  mountain  peaks  far  above 
us.  For  wings  the  horizons,  for  shifting 
scenes    the    wrilhiiiR'   canons   and    cver-cbang- 
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snow;   while  for  drop  curtain  the  night  that 
would  come  too  soon. 

Although  the  mountains  in  this  part  of  the 
journey  were  not  the  loftiest  by  five  hundred 
feet  their  magnificent  profiles  and  marked 
individuality  fully  compensated  for  any  loss 
of   stature. 

Some  years  ago  I  visited  Yosemite  for  the 
second  time.  I  was  standing  on  Glacier  Point, 
one  of  the  greatest  observation  points  in  the 
world.  The  contour  and  construction  of  the 
great  gorge  as  it  divides  at  that  junction  of  the 
valley  into  a  great  Y,  attracted  my  attention 
and  turned  my  thoughts  into  a  geological 
channel.  On  my  return  I  "wrote  up"  the 
Valley,  and  in  the  course  of  my  remarks  I 
made   this   statement   in   a   facetious   spirit: 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  an  old  woman 
named  Sierra  Nevada,  and  as  she  lay  asleep 
one  day  (a  matter  of  a  million  years  ago)  a 
rogue  called  Earthquake  came  along  and  gave 
her  such  a  nudge  that  she  awoke  and  began 
to  yawn.  She  yawned  so  dreadfully  that  she 
could  not  close  her  jaws,  and  so  perished. 
Then  she  turned  to  stone.  At  length  her 
teeth  fell  in,  and  with  other  rubbish,  filled  her 
throat,  assisted  by  the  snow  and  rain  of  these 
thousands  of  Summers  and  Winters.  Now 
if  you  do  not  believe  this  you  can  go  and 
see  for  yourself  what  is  left  of  her  teeth. 
There  is  a  wisdom  tooth  in  a  good  state  of 
preservation,  which  they  call  El  Capitan.  Two 
molars  are  left.  Sentinel  Dome  and  North 
Dome,  one  front  tooth.  Half  Dome,  and  two 
canines.  Eagle  Peak  and  Cathedral  Rock. 

You  think  I  am  telling  yarns,  do  you?  So 
did  I  until  I  took  up  an  annotated  Time  Table 
issued  by  the  Canadian  Pacific.  Imagine  my 
surprise  when  I  encountered  this: 

"Concerning  Mt.  Macdonald  and  Hermit 
Mountain,  these  two  matchless  mountains 
were  once  apparently  united,  but  ages  ago 
some  terrific  convulsion  of  nature  split  them 
asunder,  leaving  barely  room  for  the  railway." 
Since  writing  the  first  and  quoting  the 
second  paragraph  I  have  read  a  short  essay 
by  Professor  Whitney  concerning  the  origin 
of  Yosemite.  This  I  have  failed  to  find  after 
diligent  search.  Sufficient  to  say  that  he  con- 
firms my  theory  by  his  scientific  opinion,  ex- 
pressing his  belief  that  once  upon  a  time  the 
granite  crust  of  the  earth  in  that  region  was 
rent  to  an  appalling  depth  by  an  earthquake  of 
which  we  have  no  conception;  that  boulders. 


glacial  moraine  and  refuse  washed  down  by 
torrents  filled  the  gap  to  the  present  level. 

But  to  resume.  We  now  enter  an  amphi- 
theater which  reminds  one  of,  even  if  it  does 
not  closely  resemble,  the  Colisseum.  Around 
us  the  great  pile  of  masonry,  tier  piled  upon 
tier  and  terrace  upon  terrace,  the  steps  peopled 
with  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  air  filled 
with  applause  as  the  north  wind  crashes 
through  the  mountain  pines.  Is  this  Bear 
Creek  we  see  as  we  watch  the  grand  curve  of 
its  orbit,  or  is  it  the  white-maned  coursers, 
swinging  around  the  last  curve,  panting  forth 
vapor  and  clouds  as  the  ruddy-limned  charioteer 
gives  them  the  lash  ?  And  when  the  fierce  race 
is  over  we  turn  our  eyes  to  Mt.  Tupper,  the 
observed  of  all  observers,  the  very  Caesar  of 
the  Roman-like  spectacle. 

One  would  have  to  search  the  very  earth  to 
find  anything  to  exceed  the  majesty  of  that 
which  was  yet  to  come.  We  were  approach- 
ing one  of  the  scenes  that  made  the  strongest 
impression  on  me.  We  were  creeping  along 
the  flank  of  Mt.  Hector,  a  tremendous  pile, 
but  hidden  from  view  because  wfe  were  so 
close.  Opposite,  the  vast  form  of  Mt.  Mac- 
donald rose  before  us  like  a  petrified  cloud, 
so  monstrous  as  to  -be  inconceivable  to  one 
who  has  never  gazed  upon  anything  similar. 
We  all  lifted  our  eyes  in  awe  to  those  heights, 
sprinkled  with  snow  banks,  a  wild,  shattered 
summit  of  granite,  heaving  its  towers,  peaks 
and  battlements  ten  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  Far  below  the  narrow  river  foamed.  I 
have  estimated  that  from  the  river  to  the 
crest  of  the  peak  was  a  distance  of  7000  feet. 
From  the  car  window  it  seemed  perpendicular, 
though  of  course  it  was  not. 

The  increased  speed  warned  us  that  we 
were  on  the  down  grade,  and  before  long  we 
were  approaching  the  great  loop.  The  track 
at  this  place  forms  an  immense  letter  S, 
and  I  am  hardly  exaggerating  when  I  say 
that  a  baseball  could  be  thrown  from  the 
first  to  the  third  track  by  an  expert.  Near 
this,  on  one  of  the  curves,  is  situated  the 
station  and  hotel  called  Glacier.  From  this 
place  one  can  get  an  excellent  view  of  the 
great  glacier  of  the  Selkirks,  a  river  of  ice, 
but  all  other  objects  fade  away  like  mists 
in  the  morning  sun  in  the  presence  of  Mount 
Sir  Donald,  the  giant  of  this  particular  range. 

Though  not  so  lofty,  this  peak,  situated  in 
the  heart  of  the  Selkirks,  corresponds  to  Mt. 


WESTERN  FIELD 


ce-invesied  pyramid  rises 
uplands  of  the  sub-range- 
for  the  ihrce  pyramids 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  but  if  they  were 
piled,  one  upon  the  other,  the  height  would 
be  inconsiderable  compared  with  Ihis  marvel' 
lous  geoniclrical   (igtirc   fashioned   by   Nature:, 
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forbidding  as  the  Matterhorn,  thrusting  its 
naked  apex  into  the  cold  blue  sky,  to  an 
altitude  of  10,600  feet  above  tide  level. 

Magnificent  as  these  heights  may  be  they  are 
greatly  exceeded  farther  north.  Beyond  the 
sight  of  the  traveler  on  the  train  are  bold 
peaks  12,000  and  13,000  feet  high,  and  still 
farther  beyond  rises  one  of  the  great 
peaks  of  the  continent,  Mt.  Hooker.  This 
mountain  is  practically  inaccessible.  Its 
base  rises  by  easy  stages  and  is  of  immense 
circumference.  Gradually  but  certainly  the 
pedestal  rises  and  contracts  until  it  lifts  the 
mighty  crown  16,000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Pacific,  and  to  my  knowledge  no  man  has 
ever  set  foot  thereon. 

Once  more  the  train  starts,  and  we  are  soon 
coasting  down  the  steep  grade,  making  the 
curves  of  the  great  loop.  It  would  be  well  to 
remark  in  parenthesis  that  travelers  in  this 
region  have  an  advantage  in  Summer  that 
travelers  on  some  other  roads  do  not.  There 
are  snow-sheds  to  protect  the  trains  and 
tracks  from  avalanches  and  snow-slides  in 
Winter,  but  in  the  milder  seasons  the  pas- 
sengers have  the  privilege  of  riding  outside 
the  sheds  on  tracks  laid  for  the  purpose 

In  riding  down  the  Loop  and  entering  the 
valley  of  the  Illecillewaet  one  passes  through 
some  of  the  experiences  of  ballooning,  or 
ceases  to  envy  the  eagle  in  his  upward  flight 
to  meet  the  sun.  In  zig-zagging  back  and 
forth  the  eye  takes  in  an  immense  field  of 
observation.  Mt.  Cougar,  Ross'  Peak  and 
Cheops,  numerous  glaciers  and  a  deep  gorge 
iire  among  the  sights  of  importance.  An 
artist,  however,  might  regard  these  the  least, 
and  prefer  the  forestry  and  the  coloring  of 
earth  and  sky.  However,  that  is  a  question  of 
taste,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that 
there  is  enough  variety  to  meet  the  demands 
of  the  most  exacting,  whether  a  Corot,  an 
Angelo  or  a  Sir  Christopher 

We  have  called  attention  to  the  variety  and 
individuality  of  the  scenery ;  we  have 
applauded  Mt.  Macdonald  and  gone  tem- 
porarily insane  over  Sir  Donald,  and  they 
have  all  deserved  our  tributes  of  praise,  but 
there  is  one  more  peak  in  this  mighty  group 
that  should  be  noticed  with  awe.  It  is  called 
Cheops.  The  name  is  slightly  unfortunate, 
insomuch  as  we  would  naturally  look  for 
a  pyrmidal  shape,  and  if  asked  to  pick  it  out 
would  naturally  select  Sir  Donald,  for  Cheops 


is  not  a  good  imitation  of  a  pyramid.  How- 
ever, the  name  does  suggest  Titanic  masonry 
and  so  does  the  huge  mass  of  almost  solid 
rock.  In  this  respect  it  is  unlike  some  of  its 
fellows,  whose  summits  are  constructed, 
apparently,  from  the  boulders  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  canons.  As  one  gazes  upon 
these  two  peaks,  Sir  Donald  and  Cheops, 
clothed  in  savage  grandeur,  he  is  confronted 
by  a  vision  of  the  Gates  of  Hell,  as  described 
by  Milton  in  Paradise  Lost.  "Threefold  were 
brass,  threefold  adamant  and  threefold  iron." 

But  to  return  to  the  Valley  of  the  Illecil- 
lewaet. It  is  here,  more  than  anywhere  else, 
perhaps,  that  the  traveler  understands  why  the 
mountains  of  British  Columbia  arc  so  remark- 
able, though  their  altitude  is  not.  A  mountain 
in  Colorado  11,000  feet  high  attracts  no 
attention,  because  the  altitude  at  Denver, 
on  the  plain,  is  over  5200  feet.  Of  course 
even  the  bottoms  of  the  canons  must  be  very 
much  higher  up  in  the  mountains.  Supposing 
a  canon  to  be  7000  feet  and  a  peak 
to  be  11,000  feet — that  leaves  a  difference 
of  4000  feet.  Now  to  return  to  our 
subject,  Ross*  Station  is  3600  feet  and  Sir 
Donald  is  10,600 — a  difference  of  7000  feet, 
and  it  looks  it: 

"Every  inch  a  king." 

It  is  impossible  for  human  nature,  however 
trained  and  acute,  to  fully  grasp  such 
stupendous  and  beautiful  spectacles  in  one 
short  trip.  One  gentleman,  whom  I  met  on 
the  train,  remarked  to  me, 

"These  exceed  the  Himalayas.  There  is 
more  to  them.  They  appeal  to  me  as  the 
others  do  not."  Another  has  said:  "The 
Himalayas  are  huge  mounds,  vast  terraces  of 
snow  and  rock,  gigantic  but  uniform,  over- 
powering but  monotonous.  These  peaks  and 
gorges  have  a  variety  and  individuality  that 
the  others  have  not." 

There  are  probably  few  gorges  in  the  world 
so  appalling  in  their  depth  and  environments 
as  the  Valley  of  the  Illecillewaet — thous- 
ands of  feet  deep;  surrounded  by  promon- 
tories and  peaks  that  slant  upward  at  the 
most  awful  angles  to  heights  that  give  the 
beholder  a  chill.  Truly  Yosemite  Valley  has  a 
majesty  and  charm  of  its  own,  and  the  Grand 
Canon  of  the  Arkansas  is  a  picture  of 
marvels  set  in  a  framework  of  rock,  but  in  no 
way  do  they  detract  from  the  glory  of  the 
Grand  Caiion  of  the  Selkirks. 


"]HK  moilier  of  the  lamb  that  I 
captured,  and  the  big  lamb  of 
the  ewe  that  !  had  tied  up, 
stayed  around  in  sight  of  camp 
for  three  days ;  but  my  time 
was  so  entirely  lakeu  up  with 
the  sheep  that  I  already  had  in 
possession,  that  1  could  not 
attend  lo  the  traps  properly,  and 
so  did  not  succeed  in  capturing 
eiiliL-r   of   them. 

By  this  lime  the  old  ewe's  fool  was  very 
badly  swollen,  aiiil  the  weather  was  so  hot 
that  I  could  not  get  the  fever  out  of  it. 
There  was  a  thunder-storm  in  the  neighbor- 
hood nearly  every  day,  which  was  a  source 
of  continual  worry ;   for  I  was  camped 


of    i 


the 


fell 


:   especially   if   it   fell   i 


the  night — I  well  knew  that  it  would  dr 
all  my  sheep  if  I  did  not  gel  out  in  double 
quick  time.  But  as  there  was  no  other  place 
that  I  could  camp  and  be  out  of  sight  and  in 
the  shade,  I  had  lo  slay  there. 

.About  this  time  I  got  a  miner  to  bring  me 
in  a  load  of  grub,  and  5ome  barley  to  feed 
ihe  sheep,  and  prepared  to  stay  there  for  the 
rest  of  the  summer.  About  a  week  there- 
after I  captured  the  lamb,  a  buck  about  two 
and  a  half  years  old  showed  up  on  top  of  the 
hill  one  evening.  I  had  a  peep  at  him  through 
my  glass  and  saw  that  he  was  a  very  fine 
sheep.  I  had  all  my  traps  in  good  shape,  and 
felt  that  the  chances  were  about  even  lo  get 
him  if  he  came  down.  It  took  him  about 
half  an  hour  to  make  up  his  mind  to  come, 
and  then  as  is  their  custom  he  came  very 
slowly.  When  he  got  lo  within  about  30  yards 
of  the  spring,  tlie  Count  bawled  to  him.  The 


loose  sheep  did  not  sec  the  one  that  called 
him,  for  the  Count  was  behind  the  thick 
brush ;  the  latter  being  very  close  to  it  was 
able  to  see  the  wild  buck  on  the  rocks  above 

The  wild  buck  did  not  know  from  where 
the  sound  came,  but  he  answered  it,  turned 
around  and  stepped  into  a  trap.  To  my 
great  surprise  and  joy  he  did  not  cut  up  so 
badly  as  they  generally  do.  I  ran  out  ahead 
of  him  in  the  canon,  and  as  he  came  down 
I  tried  lo  lasso  him  but  tailed.  He  got  by 
m  and  I  had  lo  run  him  about  200  yards 
before  I  came  up  with  him  again.  When  I 
did,  he  ran  around  a  bunch  of  brush  and 
met  me  on  the  other  side. 

We  both  Slopped,  facing  each  other  about 
10  feet  apart.  We  were  both  about  out  of 
breath  and  wheezing  away  for  dear  hfe.  The 
sheep  was  all  fuzzed  up  and  ready  for  fight, 
but  I  was  so  hideously  ugly,  and  reared  up 
so.  that  he  did  not  like  to  jump  in  to  me 
unless  he  had  lo.  By  the  lime  l.got  my 
breath  right  good,  I  had  my  rope  ready  to 
lasso  again,  i  saw  him  turn  his  head  to  one 
side,  and  knew  by  that  that  he  was  weaken- 
ing and  would  run  if  he  got  a  chance.  I 
decided  at  once  lo  run  a  bluff  on  him.  so  I 
yelle'd,  swung  my  rope  and  jumped  at  him ;  he 
whirled  around  and  tried  to  climb  up  the 
bank  on  the  other  side  of  the  narrow  canon. 

I  lassoed  him  before  he  got  out  of  reach 
and  pulled  him  back;  and  when  he  saw  that 
he  could  not  gel  away  he  whirled  around,  and 
I  saw  ai  a  glance  that  the  fight  was  on.  There 
was  3  5mall  bush  between  us.  about  two  feet 
high,  and  when  he  made  his  first  lunge  at  me 
I  jerked  him  down  into  this  bush  and  jumped 
onio  him  before  he  could  get  up.     He  was  a 
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good  big  sheep  and  pretty  airong,  but  the 
bush  tangled  his  legs  till  he  could  not  kick 
very  badly,  and  1  soon  had  him  tied  down. 

I  got  my  hands  scratched  up  a  little  on  thi.' 
brush,  but  he  did  not  get  to  jolt  me  any.  I 
was  very  glad  of  it,  too,  for  my  rib  had  a  big 
knot  on  it  and  was  stili  sore.  I  al  ouci.' 
dragged  him  into  the  shade  of  2  desert  willmv, 
blindfolded  him,  and  went  to  camp.  1  broll^:ll( 
a  canteen  of  water  and  a  cup,  and  gave  him 
two  cups  of  water.  He  was  so  hot  that  1  w.'^ 
afraid   to  give   him   any  more. 

The  next  question  was  getting  him  ini" 
camp.  He  was  only  about  250  yards  aw.r. . 
but  he  was  entirely  too  big  to  carry;  and  uiii. 
my  broken  rib  I  did  not  like  to  drive  him  in. 
and  maybe  have  a  light  with  him  in  so  doing. 
So  I  finally  decided  to  drag  him  in.  I  lied 
some  barley-sacks  around  him  to  keep  the 
rocks  from  hurting  him  too  much,  took  him 
by  the  horns,  walked  backward,  and  dragged 
him'  to  camp. 

The  next  day  two  sheep  came  in  for  water, 
after  looking  around  till  ihey  were  satisfied 
they  came  down  on  top  of  a  bluff  about  30 
yards  from  me.  As  one  of  them  was  stand- 
ing on  the  very  edge  of  the  bluff,  the  other  ^ 
came  up  behind  him,  hit  him  a  slight  tap,  and 
playfully  pretended  that  he  was  going  to  butt 
him  off  the  rocks.  The  butted  sheep  instantly 
braced  himself,  but  in  a  moment  turned,  and 
shook  his  head  at  the  other,  and  both  seemed 
to  en^oy  the  joke.  The  sheep  did  not  say : 
"Hal  ha!  I  gave  you  a  good  scare,"  as  a 
man  would  have  done  under  similar  cir- 
cumilances;  but  the  cause  of  the  action,  and 
th  ■  feeling  derived  from  it  were  the  same ;  a 
higher  degree  of  pleasure  for  the  time  being. 

This  little  play,  slight  though  it  was,  shows 
that  the  animals  have  a  sense  of  humor  and 
enjoy  it.  And  in  order  to  do  that,  one 
thought  added  to  another  and  the  sum  of 
all  held  in  (he  mind  as  a  whole  was  undoubt- 
edly necessary — which  would  constitute  reason. 
.Instinct  is  the  unit  of  thought.  Reason  thv 
plurality.  The  butted  sheep  instinctively 
braced  himself  against  an  unknown  danger. 
but  in  the  fraction  of  a  second,  when  he  hail 
time  to  ihliik,  lo  reason,  he  knew  that  il 
was  only  his  friendly  companion  playing  i\ 
joke  on  him.  These  two  sheep  came  down 
and  watered,  but  I  did  not  get  either  of  them 
They  were  the  last  sheep  that  I  saw  for  quite 


The  old  ewe's  foot  continued  to  get  worse, 
and  the  big  buck's  foot  was  ^Iso  swollen  very 
badly.  I  had  sent  for  some  medicine  to  dress 
them  with,  but  it  was  a  long  time  coming. 

About  this  time,  some  miners  who  located 
the  spring  came  to  do  the  assessment  work  on 
it ;  and  of  course  that  put  a  stop  to  any 
further  sheep  catching  till  they  were  through. 
They  worked  on  the  water  for  about  two 
weeks,  and  had  been  gone  about  a  week  when 
one  evening  I  saw  a  full  grown  big-horn 
come  up  on  lop  of  the  hill.  1  was  very  glad 
to  see  him,  for  t  had  not  seen  a  wild  sheep 
for  some  time. 

After  satisfying  himself  that  the  coast  was 
clear,  he  came  down  and  stepped  into  a  trap 
that   I   had  set  only  a   few   feet  above  a  hltle 
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bluff.  He  made  (me  or  two  lunges  forward, 
and  altfaotii^  he  tried  to  save  himself  he  went 
over  the  bluff.  This  bluff  was  not  over  10 
or  12  feet  high,  and  any  sound  man  might 
have  jumped  over  it  with  a  trap  on  his  foot, 
and  have  stood  an  even  show  for  his  life,  at 
least,  but  it  killed  the  sheep.  It  did  not 
kill  him  on  the  spot,  but  bruised  him  up  so 
badly  that  he  died  from  the  effects  of  it  I 
caught  him  a  short  distance  from  where  he 
went  over  the  bluff,  but  there  was  no  fight; 
he  was  too  badly  hurt  and  lay  ^own  and  gave 
up  without  a  struggle.  He  was  a  fine  animal, 
and  the  next  day  I  thought  he  was  better; 
but  by  the  third  day  I  saw  that  he  wa* 
doomed.  He  slowly  sank  and  died  in  about 
a  week. 

A  few  days  before  he  died  my  worst  fears 
were  suddenly  realized  by  a  terrible  thunder- 
storm and  water-spout  that  fell  in  the  canon 
above  and  on  me.  It  came  in  the  night,  with 
scarcely  any  warning,  and  came  near  drown- 
ing me  as  well  as  the  sheep.  Knowing  the 
danger  I  always  had  everything  ready  to*  move 
at  the  first  actual  sign  of  a  storm.  On  this 
particular  night  I  had  laid  down  among  my 
sheep  as  usual,  to  be  ever  ready  to  attend 
to  them  if  any  thing  went  wrong;  and  had 
slept  until  about  12  o'clock,  when  I  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  deafening  roar  of 
thunder. 

Big  drops  of  water  began  to  fall  thick  and 
fast  within  a  minute  or  two.  I  jumped  up  and 
looked  around,  but  could  not  see  even  a  trace 
of  anything,  for  no  darkness  was  ever  blacker. 
I  realized  at  once  what  I  was  up  against,  and 
as  I  was  able  to  lay  my  hand  on  anything 
in  that  camp  in  spite  of  any  degree  of  dark- 
ness, I  hurriedly  began  to  carry  things  out 
and  pile  them  on  some  rocks  where  they 
would  be  safe.  Every  few  minutes  a  flash 
of  zig-zag  lightning  would  come  so  close 
that  it  made  me  stagger,  followed  instantly 
hf  a  roar  of  thunder  that  was  many  times 
doubled  and  prolonged  by  the  rocky  walls  of 
die  deep  canon. 

I  had  tied  a  long  rope  on  to  each  one  of 
die  old  bucks,  so  if  a  storm  came  I  could 
just  cut  the  short  rope  th^t  held  them,  and 
tlie  sheep  could  get  out  themselves.  It  was 
tat  the  work  of  a  moment  or  two  to  cut  the 
rapes  and  yell  "skiddoor— and  |hey  skid  I  I 
cnold  not  see  what  they  did,  but  the  next 
amch  of  Ugfatning  showed  them  both  up  on- 


the  rocks  safe  enough.  I  rushed  in  then  and 
untied  the  old  ewe  and  the  lamb,  and  dragged 
them  out  to  safe  places  and  tied  them.  Bat 
when  I  got  back  to  the  Count,  the  water  was 
up  to  my  knees  and  running  so  swift  that  I 
could  hardly  stand  up.  The  sheep  in  his 
frantic  efforts  to  get  loose,  ran  round  and 
round  me,  completely  tangling  me  up  in  the 
rope  and  holding  it  so  tight  that  I  could  not 
get  it  untied.  I  worked  and  tugged  at  the 
knot  with  all  my  strength,  but  it  would  not 
budge.  The  water  was  getting  deeper  and 
swifter  at  every  moment,  and  the  sheep  con- 
tinued to  lunge  and  jerk  me  so  that  it  was 
impossible  to  get  the  rope  untied.  I  saw^  that 
my  only  hope  was  to  cut  it,  so  I  hurried|]r 
drew  out  my  knife,  but  just  as  I  was  opening 
it  the  sheep  jumped  against  me  and  knocked  it 
out  of  my  hands. 

To  even  make  an  attempt  to  get  it  in  that 
wild  water  and  darkness  was  too  absurd  to 
think  about.  I  hurriedly  tried  to  untii  the 
rope  again,  but  it  seemed  to  be  tighter  than 
before.  In  a  moment  or  two  I  was  thrown 
into  a  frenzy  by  the  roar  of  the  water-spout 
coming  down  the  canon  above  me.  I  at  once 
gave  up  all  hopes  of  saving  the  sheep,  and 
began  to  try.  to  get  clear  of  the  rope  to  save 
myself.  But  the  rope  was  so  wet  and  stiff, 
and  drawn  so  tight,  and  the  sheep  kept  pull- 
ing and  jerking  so,  that  I  could  not  get  away 
from  him. 

I  was  just  about  ready  to  bid  farewell  to  , 
pork  and  beans,  when  I  happened  to  re- 
member that  I  laid  the  ax  down  at  the  foot 
of  that  tree  that  morning.  I  quickly  felt 
down  in  .the  water  where  I  knew  it  ought  to 
be,  and  got  it  almost  the  first  grab.  At  a 
single  blow  I  cut  the  rope,  and  dragged  the 
sheep  out  onto  the  rocks  just  as  a  flood  of 
water  went  tearing  down  the  canon  behind 
us  with  a  force  that  would  have  knocked 
down  an  elephant. 

The  rain  had  begun  to  let  up  a  little  by  this 
time,  for  these  lightning  strikers  never  last 
over  10  or  15  minutes.  A  flash  of  lightning 
showed  that  the  two  old  bucks  had  got 
tangled  up  with  their  long  ropes,  so  I  pulled 
them  down  off  the  rocks,  and  tied  them  up 
short  with  the  other  sheep. 

Had  I  and  my  entire  outfit  been  soused 
to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  we  could  not  have 
been  wetter.  I  soon  began  to  get  cold  and 
wanted  to  make  a  fire,  but  things  were  too 


wet.  About  this  lime  I  remembered  that  there 
was   a  bottle   of   rock-and-rye   in   one   of   the 

pack-sacks,  and  says  1  to  myself,  "I'll  bet  any- 
thing that  bottle  of  rock-and-rye  is  turned 
upside  down,"  and  it  was — in  about  a  minute 
after  I  goi  hold  of  it,  I  felt  decidedly  better 
after  that,  and  went  back  and  stood  among  my 
sheep  till  daylight.  About  ihc  peep  of  day  I 
began  to  get  uneasy  again  about  that  bottle 
of  rock-and-rye,  and  went  and  hunted  it  up 


if  it  * 


:  alt   I 


As  soon  as  1  could  see  I  began  to  hustle 
around  and  soon  had  a  fire  and  breakfast 
ready;  the  sun  came  up  hot  as  ever  and  by 
9  o'clock  things  were  as  dry  as  they  ever  were. 
I  watered  and  fed  all  my  sheep,  but  the  old 
ewe  would  not   eat  and   about   noon   that  day 

I  then  went  round  and  reset  all  my  traps. 
for  some  of  them  were  washed  out,  and 
some  were  covered  with  a  foot  of  dirt  and 
rocks.  I  did  not  expect  any  sheep  in  for 
several  days,  for  I  knew  they  could  get 
water  in  the  rocks;  but  sometimes  the  un- 
expected happens,  and  it  did  in  this  case. 

I  attended  to  my  sheep  and  went  to  be'' 
L     early  that  night,  for  I  was  sleepy  and  counted 


on  a  good  rest ;  but  about  midnight  t  Was 
suddenly  aroused  by  the  sheep  running  over 
me,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  a 
racket  up  on  the  side  of  the  hill  that  sounded 
as  if  all  the  rocks  up  there  had  started  to 
roll  down  the  side  of  the  mountain.  I  jumped 
up  and  in  a  moment  or  two  understood  the 
situation ;  for  I  had  heard  that  sound  several 
limes  before,  and  knew  that  it  meant  that 
there  was  another  sheep  in  a  trap.  I  also 
knew  from  the  way  things  rallied  that  it  was 
no    lamb   cither. 

I  grabbed  a  rope  and  was  ready  to  start  at 
once,  for  I  slept  with  my  clothes  and 
moccasins  on,  as  I  often  had  to  get  up  in  the 
night  to  attend  to  the  sheep.  The  trapped 
sheep  got  a  slight  start  of  me,  and  I  ran  him 
about  200  yards  before  I  came  up  with  him. 
I  got  close  enough  to  see  that  he  was  a  full 
grown  big-horn,  when  he  suddenly  broke  the 
chain,  being  free  from  the  heavy  log,  he  easily 
outran  me  and  was  out  of  sight  before  1 
hardly  realized  what  had  happened. 

With  a  desire  to  capture  him  so  great 
I  could  not  give   him  up   without  a 
effort    to   get    him— that   yet    seemed    * 
hopeless — I    started    at  once,   straining 
muscle    for    more    speed,    and    tollowint 
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sound  made  l^  the  sheep  and  the  trap  as 
th^  went  tearing  over  the  rocks.  I  ran  him 
for  two  or  three  hundred  yards  and  lost  him. 
I  stopped  and  listened,  but  could  nol  hear  a 
sound  of  him  anywhere.  I  thought  it  very 
strange  that  he  should  get  entirely  out  of 
hearing  so  quick,  and  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  I  must  have  passed  him,  and  that  he  must 
have  climbed  up  on  the  rocks  somewhere.  I 
was  just  in  the  act  of  starting  back  up  the 
canon  to  look  for  him,  when  I  heard  him 
start  up  only  a  short  distance  ahead  of  me. 

I  instantly  started  after  him  again,  wonder- 
ing what  could  have  caused  him  to  stop  there 
till  I  got  so  near  him.  I  had  only  ran  a  short 
distance  by  the  sound,  till  he  was  gone  again. 
I  stopped,  held  my  breath  and  strained  my 
ears  to  try  to  locate  him,  but  could  not  hear 
a  sound.  I  took  a  step  or  two  with  the  in- 
tention of  making  a  search  for  him,  when  up 
he  jumped  again  just  on  the  opposite  side  of 
some  bushes  from  me.  This  time  I  got  a  good 
close  start  on  him,  and  could  see  him  plainly 
as  there  was  a  big  moon.  He  outran  me 
from  the  first  jump;  but  like  the  dog  that 
never  catches  the  rabbit  I  was  determined  to 
try,  and  before  he  got  out  of  sight  he  stumbled 
over  the  trap  some  way,  went  heels  over  head 
and  lay  there. 

I  was  already  running  with  all  the  might 
that  was  in  me,  but  when  I  saw  him  fall,  I 
think  I  crowded  on  another  notch  or  two, 
and  just  as  I  got  to  him  he  began  to  get  up. 
I  made  a  jump  and  grabbed  him  by  one  hon: 
with  one  hand,  threw  my  other  arm  around 
his  body  and  pushed  him  over.  He  was 
cowed,  however,  from  the  start  and  did  not 
try  to  fight.  I  understood  then  why  he  had 
been  stopping. 

A  sheep's  token  of  surrender  is  to  lie  down, 
and  lie  still.  Once  he  possums,  no  matter 
what  you  do,  or  how  badly  you  may  hurt 
him,  he  will  never  even  flinch.  And  when 
this  sheep  was  thrown  down  by  the  trap  .he 
evidently  thought  that  he  was  captured,  and 
lay  still  for  a  few  minutes  before  he  found 
out  the  difference,  which  gave  me  time  to 
come  up  with  him.  His  leg  was  badly  cut 
and  twisted  out  of  place.  I  could  not  get  the 
trap  off,  for  in  my  hurry  to  start  after  him  I 
had  forgotten  to  bring  a  clamp.  He  was  a 
long  way  from  camp,  but  I  decided  to  drag 
him  in  as  I  did  the  others.  I  did  not  like  to 
have  a  fight  with  him,  and  I  knew  that  if  he 


jumped  around  on  his  broken  leg  that  he 
would  not  be  worth  taking  to  camp. 

So  I  went  to  camp,  got  a  clamp  and  some 
sacks,  made  a  kind  of  sled  and  dragged  him 
in.  It  was  just  midnight  when  I  got  him 
tied  down,  and  just  sun-up  when  I  got  to 
camp  with  him.  I  fixed  him  up  the  best  I 
could,  stood  him  up  beside  the  other  big- 
horn, and  took  their  pictures.  He  looked  so 
"rough  and  ready,"  that  I  named  him  Old 
Stonewall.  But  for  all  his  proud,  defiant  bear- 
ing, he  has  always  been  a  good  sheep,  and 
never  once  tried  to  fight  mc.  Still,  he  can 
hit  quick  and  hard  when  he  wants  to,  and  I 
have  to  keep  him  tied  up  all  the  time  to 
prevent  him  from  killing  the  other  bucks. 

After  this  adventure  I  rested  one  day,  and 
then  took  a  l(X)k  for  my  horses  which  had 
left  me.  I  felt  sure  they  had  gone  home,  but 
I  could  not  leave  the  sheep  to  go  after  them. 
I  hardly  knew  what  to  do,  but  decided  to 
learn  my  sheep  to  lead,  and  so  soon  as  they 
were  able,  pack  enough  grub  on  the  old  bucks 
to  do  mc  home,  and  strike  out.  I  packed 
one  of  the  bucks  to  sec  what  he  would  do, 
and  although  he  tried  to  run  away,  he  did 
not  try  to  buck  the  pack  off,  nor  scare  at  it. 
and  I  saw  that  as  soon  as  their  feet  got  well 
that  I  could  come  in  all  right. 

About  this  time  the  big-horn  that  fell  over 
the  bluff  died.  I  then  had  four  sheep  left, 
and  concluded  to  not  try  to  capture  any  more 
on  that  hunt.  So  I  took  in  my  traps,  and 
spent  all  my  time  doctoring  the  sheep  that  I 
had  so  as  to  get  them  ready  to  go  as  soon 
as  possible.  But  before  they  were  anything 
like  in  condition  to  make  such  a  trip,  my 
cousin,  Mr.  Will  Mudget,  very  agreeably  sur- 
prised me  by  coming  into  my  camp  one  even- 
ing. 

He  said  the  horses  had  come  home,  (for 
we  live  together)  and  as  I  did  not  show  up  in 
two  or  three  days  he  thought  that  something 
might  have  happened  me,  so  he  took  the 
horses'  back  tracks  across  the  desert  and 
followed  them  to  my  camp. 

As  he  came  with  a  wagon,  and  the  sheep's 
feet  were  in  such  bad  condition,  we  decided 
to  haul  them  home.  We  tore  up  a  blanket  and 
wrapped  the  sheep's  legs  so  the  ropes  would 
not  hurt  them,  and  tied  them  down.  But 
their  sore  feet  were  not  tied  at  all.  We  then 
gathered  grass,  and  with  some*  sacks  and 
quilts  made  a  soft  bed  in  the  wagon  for  them 
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to  lie  on.  With  some  desert  willows  and  a 
piece  of  canvas  we  rigged  a  shade  over 
them,  and  were  ready  lo  go. 

The  first  day  out  we  were  caught  in  a 
sand  storm,  and  when  it  let  up,  the  "Rambl- 
ing Rakes  of  Poverty"  would  have  made  a 
gorgeous  appearance  beside  us.  We  made 
it  to  water,  however,  about  dark,  took  the 
ropes  off  the  sheep's  legs  and  tied  them  up 
to  the  wagon  wheels  Uke  so  many  horses. 
We  then  gave  them  a  drink  of  water  and  a 
good  feed  of  barley,  f  had  trained  them  to 
eat  out  of  nose-sacks,  so  all  we  had  to  do  was 
to  put  each  sheep's  rations  in  his  sack,  tie  it 
on  his  nose,  and  the  sheep  would  attend  to  the 
rest   of   it.     I    still   feed  them    in    the   same 

By  the  second  day  they  began  to  get  used 
lo  the  wagon,  and  would  eat  grass  and  chew 
their  cuds  as  we  traveled  along.  One  tittle 
incident  happened  that  was  much  funnier  to 
see  than  it  is  to  tell.  We  were  going  over 
some  very  rough  ground  and  one  of  the  bucks 
was  chewing  his  cud ;  the  wagon  made  a 
sudden  jolt  just  as  the  sheep  had  opened  his 


mouth  and  his  cud  flew  out.  He  had  been 
having  surprises  ever  since  he  was  captured, 
but  this  took  the  cake.  He  held  up  his 
head,  and  looked  so  wild  that  for  a  few 
moments  1  thought  he  was  going  lo  try  to 
jump  out  of  the  wagon.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  he  decided  to  try  another  and  didn't 
let  that  one  get  away  from  him. 

The  fourth  day  we  arrived  home  and  the 
big  sheep  hunt  was  over  for  1906.  From 
time  to  lime  quite  a  number  of  people  came  to 
see  the  sheep.  All  agree  that  they  are  fine 
animals,  and  all  agree  that  they  will  soon  die. 
1  think  they  will,  too,  in  the  course  of  time. 
But  barring  accidenls,  or  some  pest,  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  die  any  sooner  than 
any  other  sheep,  so  long  as  they  are  properly 
handled. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that,  although  I 
have  protiably  captured  more  mountain  sheep 
than  any  other 'man  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the 
most  expert  trapper  in  America.  There  are 
doubtless  plenty  of  other  hunters  that  could 
have  captured  the  sheep  as  easily  as  I,  had 
they  cared  to  have  done  so. 
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for  their  protection,  I  have 
thought  that  a  recital  of  a  few  observations 
I  have  made  concerning  these  fishes,  during 
the  last  ten  years,  as  to  their  peculiarities, 
habits,  methods  of  catching  them,  seasons, 
favorable  waters,  etc.,  might  be  of  interest 
to  some  of  the  readers. of  Western  Field. 
At  any  rate,  while  my  brothers  of  the 
striped  bass  fraternity  are  wailing  for  that 
striped  bass  hatchery(I)  to  materialize,  so 
that  the  fish  may  again  increase  and  multi- 
ply, to  the  delight  of  the  angler,  as  well  as 
the  benefit  of  the  fish-eating  public,  the  re- 
lation of  a  few  facts  showing  the  peculi- 
arities of  striped  bass  may  be  of  interest. 

My  attempts  to  catch  bass  began  a  num- 
ber of  years  before  the  anglers  of  California 
learned  how  and  where  to  catch  them.  In 
1895-6  Al  Wilson.  Dr.  Dean,  the  Ute  Pat- 
rick Boland  and  the  late  Wm.  Ward,  visited 
a  small  slough  which  empties  into  the  ocean 
a  short  distance  above  Tomales  Bay,  and 
caught  a  few  fish;  some  days  later  the  same 
parties  went  to  the  same  slough,  and  upon 
this  occasion  Dr.  Dean,  after  having  inef- 
fectually tried  every  bait  and  lure  he  had, 
cut  a  strip  from  one  of  his  business  cards 
and  stuck  it  on  a  bait  hook,  and  casting 
into  the  current  had  the  felicity  to  hook  and 
land  a  nice  bass.  Up  to  this  time  the  writer 
had  never  known  of  clams  being  used  as 
bait  for  striped  bass  and  no  fish  were 
caught  on  clams  that  trip.  In  fact,  the 
■  only  other  (ish  caught  by  any  of  the  patty 
was  one  of  two  or  three  pounds  taken  by 
the  writer  on  a  long  abalone  shell  spoon. 


and  the  strange  thing  was  that  the  lish 
took  the  spoon  when  it  was  lying  stilt  upon 
the  bottom.  I  had  become  tired  of  whip- 
ping the  spoon,  and  casting  into  the  creek 
allowed  it  to  settle  upon  the  bottom,  plac- 
ing the  rod  on  lop  of  a  fence  at  the  water's 
edge,  I  proceeded  to  rest  a  spell.  Folly 
ten  minutes  afterward  the  fish  picked  up  ■ 
the  spoon  and  was  safely  landed.  But  I 
have  never  heard  of  another  fish  being 
caught  on  a  piece  of  cardboard,  nor  of  one 
picking  up  a  "dead"  spoon. 

In  1897  striped  bass  were  noticed  in  San 
Leandro  Bay  and  a  twelve-pound  lish  was 
taken  by  an  Alameda  gentleman  on  an  old- 
fashioned  brass  and  feathered  spoon;  but 
during  the  whole  of  that  summer,  and  the 
following  one,  the  writer  and  a  few  others  . 
trolled  those  waters  industriously  with 
every  kind  of  trolling  appliance  then  at 
hand  (the  Wilson  bass  spoon  had  not  then 
been  created),  without  striking  a  fish.  In 
the  fall  of  1898  bass  were  discovered  in 
Oakland  Estuary,  and  during  October  of 
that  year  a  few  anglers  had  some  tine  sport 
there,  taking  a  number  of  large  fish,  all  on 
the  juicy  clam.  And  it  was  during  that 
time  that  we  observed  the  disposition  of 
the  bass  to  quickly  eject  from  his  mouth  a 
bait  the  instant  he  felt  the  slightest  weight 
on  the  line,  and  it  was  this  that  caused 
Wilson  to  suggest  the  adoption  of  the  old 
perforated  sinker,  which  allows  the  line  to 
slip  through  without  resistance  when  the 
bait  is  taken. 

In  the  following  year,  1899,  bass  were 
discovered  by  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Petaluma  Gun  Club  in  the  waters  of  San 
Antonio  Creek,  and  in  November  of  that 
year  the  writer  and  the  late  Henry  E.  Skin- 
ner were  the  guests,  at  the  Club  House,  of 
that  genial,  veteran  sportsman,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Shattuck,  upon  which  occasion  a  few  nice 
fish  were  taken.  And  from  that  time  until 
last  fall  San  Antonio  Creek  has  produced 
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more  bass  to  the  rods  of  the  anglers  than 
any  other  California  waters. 

As  soon  as  the  Wilson- spoon  was  created, 
it  proved  the  best  lure  used  in  San  Antonio 
Creek  for  several  years,  but  strange  to  say 
during  the  last  three  years  it  has  been 
almost  impossible  to  get  the  fish  to  take  a 
spoon  in  San  Antonio  Creek;  and  yet  in 
San  Pablo  Bay  and  elsewhere  they  take  it 
as  usual.  Will  some  brotfier  angler  suggest 
the  reason  for  this?  Again,  until  three 
years  ago  that  creek  furnished  fine  summer 
fishing,  the  fish  running  from  three  to  five 
pounds.  Now  one  can  scarcely  ever  catch 
a  bass  there  in  the  summer. 

Some  of  the  catches  made  in  this  creek 
have  been  phenomenal.  Many  an  angler 
has  taken  in  a  day  eight  to  twenty  bass, 
averaging  from  six  to  ten  pounds  each. 

On    a    certain     Sunday,   two    seasons   ago, 
when  the  anglers  who  had  fished  that  day 
met  at  San  Antonio  station  to  take,  the  train 
home,  it  was  found  that  about  twenty  per- 
sons had  fished,  and  had  taken  one  hundred 
fish  that  weighed  one  thousand  pounds.    In 
the  month  of   November,   1905,  the   writer 
fished  thirteen   t'mes   in   San   Antonio   Creek 
and   took    twenty-seven   bass    which    weighed 
three  hundred  pounds,  an  average  of  over 
eleven   pounds   each,  and  there  have  been 
many  others  who  have  beaten  that  record. 
For  several   years  the  record   big  bass  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  was  one  taken  in  San  An- 
tonio Creek  by  the  late  Fred  Bushnell,  which 
weighed  twenty-nine  and  a  half  pounds;  but 
that  record  was  beaten  in  San  Antonio  by 
Mr.  Will  Burlingame  on  November  14th  of 
last  year,  his  fish  weighing  just  one  pound 
more.    As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
my  old    friend    Louis    Boutillier,    is    far   and 
away  ahead  of  all  others  in  the  record  of 
big  fish;  his  catches  having  been  made  in 
the   summer  of    1905,    in    Russian    River, 
trolling  with  a  minnow,  and  I  regret  very 
much   that   he  never  kept  a   record,  for  I 
would  like  to  see  it  published  in  Western 
Field.     One  fish  which  he  sent  to  the  city 
weighed   a    little   over   forty   pounds   after 
arrival,  and  Mr.  Boutillier  told  me  that  he 
caught    a    number    of    fish    weighing    over 
thirty  pounds  each. 

It  is  curious  that  in  the  great  army  of 
striped  bass  anglers  of  the  Pacific  Coast,  no 
one'  has  been  able  to  catch  the  "big  fellows". 
Bass  are  brought  to  the  market  weighing  as 


much  as  sixty  pounds,  and  usually  in  the 
months  of  February  and  March  many  can 
be  seen  in  the  markets  of  thirty  to  fifty 
pounds  weight,  but  the  anglers  do  not 
catch  many  of  over  twenty  pounds. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  and  written 
about  the  habits  of  striped  bass  on  this 
Coast,  but  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  still 
as  much  to  be  learned  about  them  as  we 
already  know.  I  think  every  observing 
angler  \vill  bear  me  out  in  the  statement 
that  he  is  a  very  uncertain  quantity. 

We  first  began  to  catch  bass  with  clams 
for  bait  and  that  is  still  the  surest  and  most 
reliable  all  around  bait,  and  yet  a  bass  is 
not  a  clam  digger,  nor  is  he  provided  with 
the  grinders  for  smashing  shell  fish  pos- 
sessed by  some  other  fish;  and  he  never  gets 
a  clam  except  when  he  finds  one  specially 
provided  for  him  by  some  angler.  The 
best  reason  I  have  ever  heard  given  for 
the  fondness  of  these  basses  for  clams,  wa& 
given  by  a  Chinese  clam  merchant,  who 
said  "clam  make  heap  light  in  water,  fish 
see  light;  come  quick  catch  um  clam" — his 
idea  evidently  being  that  the  phosphor- 
escence given  off  by  a  fresh  opened  clam 
attracted  the  fish.  I  have  known  anglers 
who  argued  that  the  neck  of  the  clam  alone 
was  just  as  good  as  the  whole  clam;  and  again 
others  who  argued  that  clams  stale  to 
malodorousness,  were  just  as  good;  but  I 
have  observed  that  the  angler  who  pro- 
vided large  fat  clams,  and  opened  them  him- 
self as  they  were  needed,  were  the  men  who 
got  the  most  and  best  fish. 

Although  the  bass  feed  upon  every  variety 
of  young  fish,  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to 
catch  them  here  on  live  bait,  so  that  anglers 
generally  depend  upon  the  spoons  or  clams. 
In  1901  Al  Wilson  invented  his  bass  spoon, 
the  first  successful  lure  of  that  kind  ever 
used  in  Pacific  waters  for  the  taking  of 
striped  bass,  and  in  October  of  that  year 
the  writer  and  a  friend  tried  the  new  spoon 
in  Raccoon  Straits.  It  was  the  first  time  it 
had  been  used  in  those  waters;  and  that 
day  we  took  nine  bass  weighing  87j4 
pounds,  and  during  that  fall  and  winter  and 
also  during  the  following  two  years,  many 
fine  catches  were  made  in  Raccoon  Straits, 
trolling  with  a  spoon.  But  finally  the  fish- 
ing there  became  very  poor,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  so  poor  that  it  has  been 
almost   abandoned.     And   this    is    much    to 
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be  regretted,  for  of  all  the  bass  fishing  we 
have  had  in  California  waters,  that  of  troll- 
ing in  the  clear,  deep  waters  of  Raccoon 
Straits  has  been  the  finest. 

As  before  mentioned,  when  bass  fishing 
first  began  in  San  Antonio  Creek  the  Wil- 
son spoon  was  the  most  effective  lure  used, 
but  for  the  past  two  years  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  bass  on  a  spoon  in  those 
waters,  and  the  writer  has  put  in  many 
hours  trying,  after  every  one  else  had  aban- 
doned the  spoon.  What  is  the  reason  for 
this  change  of  heart  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Bass?  On  December  23,  1902,  a  friend  and 
myself,  trolling  in  the  same  boat  in  San 
Antonio  Creek  with  a  Wilson  spoon,  took 
eighteen  fish  weighing  148  pounds  in  a 
forenoon's  fishing,  and  without  changing 
spoons;  and  besides  perhaps  half  as  many 
more  were  lost.  The  same  day  "Billy"  Good- 
win alone  got  eighteen,  averaging  as  well 
as  ours.  And  generally  for  two  or  three 
years  the  best  catches  were  made  on  the 
spoon,  whereas  for  the  last  two  years  no 
fish  have  been  taken  in  San  Antonio  Creek 
on  a  spoon.  Why  is  this?  Have  the  old 
fish  got  wise  lo  the  spoon  and  advised  the 
youngsters  to  steer  clear  of  the  glittering, 
alluring  thing? 

Upon  one  occasion,  when  trolling  alone 
in  San  Antonio  Creek,  I  hooked  and  lost  a 
large  fish;  rowing  back  over  the  same  spot, 
a  fish  again  struck,  and  was  again  lost,  but 
a  third  strike  in  the  same  place  secured  a 
splendid  sixteen- pounder  which,  upon  ex- 
amination, showed  the  two  cuts  where  the 
hook  had  torn  out  after  the  first  two  strikes. 
This  fish  had  struck  the  third  time  after  a 
hook  had  been  torn  out  of  his  mouth  twice; 
and  yet  a  bass  is  considered  one  of  the  most 
easily  frightened  fishes  inhabiting  the 
waters.  And  I  think  he  is  justly  so  con- 
sidered, and  yet  I  have  seen  times  when  a 
dozen    to    twenty    boats    were    splashing 


around  in  such  close  proximity  to  each 
other  that  it  was  often  difficult  to  make  a 
cast  without  fouling  your  neighbor's  line, 
and  everybody  catching  fish,  and  everybody 
laughing  and  shouting  all  the  time,  clang- 
ing oars,  moving  from  one  place  to  another 
continually.  But  I  trust  no  one  will  think 
that  I  recommend  noise  and  confusion  when 
fishing  for  striped  bass.  On  the  contrary, 
I  think  that  usually  the  quieter  one  can  be 
the  better  luck  he  will  have. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  striped  bass 

ever  were;  to  such  I  would  say,  make  a 
close  observation  of  the  markets;  also  note 
the  prevailing  price  for  those  fish  in  the 
market.  Then  interview  the  anglers  who 
go  to  all  points  where  there  seems  to  be  a 
chance  to  calch  bass.  It  has  been  claimed 
that  the  bass  are  spreading  out  into  larger 
territories,  and  that  is  the  cause  of  their 
apparent  scarcity  in  this  immediate  vicinity. 
Well,  about  fifteen  years  ago  two  or  three 
specimens  were  taken  from  the  Columbia 
River,  but  they  have  never,  so  far  as  I  know, 
been  seen  there  since;  abotit  the  same  time 
two  were  taken  just  below  San  Pedro  in 
Los  Angeles  County,  but  no  more  have 
been  seen  there.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
ago  they  were  to  be  found  in  Russian  River, 
and  in  the  Sacramento  as  far  as  Redding, 
but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  they 
have  not  been  observed  in  new  locations 
for  years.  They  were  introduced  in  Pacific 
waters  in  1879  and  1881,  apd  in  that  lapse  of 
time  they  certainly  would  long  since  have 
spread  out  into  larger  territories,  if  their 
surroundings  and  conditions  had  made  it 
necessary. 

As  an  ardent  striped  bass  angler,  I  hope 
we  may  be  able  still  to  catch  a  few,  but  the 
difficulties  with  wh*ch  the  fish  have  to  con- 
tend, leaves  rather  a  gloomy  outlook. 


A  GRIZZLY  HUNT  IN 
LILLOOET,  B.  C. 

m  the  Notes  of  L.  Macadam.) 
By    H-   F.    PuLLEN, 


lo   hunt   the    grizzly   is 

arly  Spring  just  ai  the 

s      melting      from      (he 

sides,     for     at     that 

seasoti   he    has   left   hi?   Winter 

den  after  his  long  sleep  and  his 

the  mountains  of  upper  British 
Columbia  everything  begins  lo 
grow  directly  as  the  snow  leaves  and  even 
before.  Large  slides  of  snow  and  gravel  are 
very  common  about  that  time,  the  immense 
mass  of  debris  carrying  with  it  every  tree  or 
loose  rock  that  stands  in  its  way  and  leaving 
in  its  wake  a  clear  strip  often  miles  in  length. 
On  these  "slides",  as  they  are  called,  the 
young  herbage  is  very  succulent  and  they  are 
the  first  feeding  places  of  the  bear  after  he 
awakens  in  the  Spring. 

One  of  the  ambitions  of  my  life  has  been 
to  kill  one  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Rocky 
Mountain  forests,  so  with  that  end  in  view 
I  made  my  way  to  Lillooet  last  April  and 
there  engaged  a  guide,  Henry  Schwartz,  and 
Bell,  an  Indian  cook,  with  whom  I  started 
out  on  the  21st  of  the  month,  taking  along 
fite    pack    horses,    three    for    riding   and    one 

For  two  days  we  traveled  with  no  more 
serious  adventures  than  (he  boiling  of  a 
pack  horse.  The  load  was  spilt  all  over  the 
ground  and  guide  Schwarti  was  obliged  to 
tie  up  the  other  horses  and  go  after  her.  He 
soon  met  her  returning,  she  preferring  toil 
to  solitude. 

On  the  third  day,  after  leaving  the  main 
trail  and  climbing  the  summit  of  a  divide  in 
order  to  make  a  short  cut.  we  came  to  a 
small  lake  about  a  mile  long  and  quite  narrow. 
It  was  swarming  with  line  rainbow  trout 
and  they  were  so  hungry  that  we  were  able 


to  catch  enough  in  one  hour 

o  last  men  and 

dogs  for  the  next  three  days. 

That   night   we   pitched   our 

camp   {>u   Catl 

wallader  Creek  and  decided  lo  make  this  our 
main  camp  or  base  of 'supplies.  There  were 
a  few  bear  signs  in  the  surrounding  woods 
but  none  of  them  very  fresh.  We  decided 
therefore  to  move  on  to  the  south  fork  of 
Bridge  River,  where  the  guide's  partner  had 
shot  an  enormous  grizzly  the  previous  year. 

The  most  succeatful  plan  of  hunting  the 
grizzly  is  to  watch  the  open  strips  or  slides 
in  the  early  morning  and  evening  when  he  is 
likely  to  be  out  feeding.  M  other  times  he 
lies  in  the  thick  bush  in  a  regular  lair.  As 
soon  as  he  is  sighted  the  hunters  proceed  to 
stalk  him,  always  approaching  from  the  wind- 
ward side  in  such  a  way  that  the  wind  shall 
be  blowing  from  the  bear  to  the  hunters. 
otherwise  he  would  smell  them  before  they 
got  within  range  and  make  otT  into  the 
thickets. 

While  we  were  watching  one  of  these  slides ' 
with  our  glasses  we  heard  a  noise  like 
thunder,  and  looking  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  noise  came  we  saw,  about  ten  miles 
away,  what  seemed  a  whole  mountain  side 
sliding  downwards.  It  was  a  splendid  sight 
but  belter  viewed  from  a  distance  than  near 
at  hand.  In  the  wake  of  the  slide  was  a 
brown  barren  strip  more  than  half  a  mile 
wide,  a  bear  pa.sfure  for  ne.\t  year. 

The  next  day  we  pushed  on  a  few  miles 
farther,  and  soon  came  across  two  fresh 
grizzly  tracks  which  we  followed  for  some 
time.  Several  times  we  were  much  tempted 
to  shoot  a  coyote  which  continually  obtruded 
himself  as  if  aware  that  he  was  immune  while 
there  was  ,t  chance  of  getting  bigger  game. 
When  returning  to  camp  wc  saw  where  the 
coyote  had  followed  nur  iiack  trail  to  camp, 
moved  probably  by  curiosity  nr  the  knowledge 
that  where  there  i'i  a  camp  there  is  usually 
pork.  also. 

The  first  grizzly  wc  ^^aw  was  when  »c  had 
camped  at  the  foot  of  a  slide  five  hundred 
yards    wide   .ind    about    two   niiU'<    long.     We 


niiig  up  the  camp,  and  Bell  had 
gone  out  into  the  open  lo  gather  sonie  dry 
lirewood  when  he  came  hurrying  back  lo  tell 
us  that  there  was  a  big  grizzly  on*  the  slide. 
We  took  ofF  our  boots  and  put  on  mocassins, 
but  the  delay  cost  us  the  bear,  for  when  we 
arrived  on  the  scene  he  had  gone  into  some 
willow  bushes  and  although  Schwartz  got  a 
glittipse  of  him  I  did  not  see  him  at  all. 
Picking  up  his  trail  we  found  that  he  had 
doubled  round  and  passed  within  one  hutidred 
yards  of  where  we  were  watching. 

From  this  time  on  we  saw  bears  every 
day.  At  one  time  it  was  a  mother  with  her 
yearling  cubs,  the  latter  romping  and  tumbling 
over  their  mother  as  she  fed  and  passively 
joined  in  the  fun.  At  another  I  got  a  shot,  but 
ov.ing  10  the  rareness  of  Ihe  atmosi)lierc  I 
misjudged  the  distance  and  the  bullets  all 
struck  low.  A  third  time  a  big  fellow  came  out 
onto  (he  slide,  sat  up  on  his  haunches  bear- 
fashion  as  if  looking  at  us  and  then  lurched 
□IT  into  the  thickets. 
^  One  evening   we   had   climhed   into   trees   in 


order  to  better  sec  the  slide.  It  was  bitterly 
cold  but  we  stuck  to  our  posts  and  were 
rewarded,  just  at  dusk,  by  seeing  a  bear  come 
out  into  the  open  about  three  hundred  yards 
distant.  Sighting  carefully.  I  fired  and  the 
shot  broke  his  back,  but  he  pawed  his  way 
down  the  mountain,  dragging  his  hind  legs 
and  roaring  like  a  bull.  Again  and  again  I 
fired,  but  only  one  ball  hit  the  mark  and  as  ii 
was  now  loo  dark  to  follow  him  we  went 
liome  to  camp. 

Our  grub  was  getting  scarce  so  Bell  that 
evening  cooked  a  porcupine.  Its  liver  and 
kidneys  were  very  good  but  the  rest  of  the 
meat  was  soft  and  flabby.  However,  we  were 
so  hungry  that  we  could  have  eaten  anything. 
Whether  the  rest  of  the  porcupine  community 
realized  What  we  had  done  and  come  to 
haunt  IIS.  or  whether  they  were  anxious  to  be 
cooked  also  I  cannot  say,  but  that  night  our 
dogs  spent  most  of  the  time  chasing  por- 
cupines and  in  the  morning  we  found  no  less 
than  a  dozen  of  the  quilled  beasts  treed  within 
n  few  yards  of  the  camp.    One  was  in  a  bare 
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spruce  tree  right  above  the  camp  fire.  It  took 
us  some  time  to  get  the  quills  out  of  the 
dogs'  noses. 

We  breakfasted  on  porcupine .  and  were 
away  by  six  o'clock  on  \he  trail  of  the 
wounded  bear.  It  was  easy  work  following 
him  as  the  tracks  in  the  snow  were  very 
plain,  and  now  and  then  he  had  lain  down, 
leaving  a  pool  of  blood.  We  found  him  about 
a  mile  away  lying  in  a  hollow.  He  tried  to 
get  away  but  a  ball  through  the  neck  put  him 
out  of  his  misery.  No  sooner  was  he  dead 
than  Bell  began  to  sing  a  weird  Indian  song 
that  they  always  sing  when  a  bear  is  killed. 
It  is  suppose  to  act  as  a  charm  against  ill 
luck  which  would  otherwise  fall  on  the  person 
who  should  dare  to  kill  one  of  the  kings  of 
the  forest. 

Our  bear  was  of  the  brown  or  cinnamon 
variety,  not  a  grizzly,  although  he  was  almost 
as  large  as  one  of  the  latter.  This  did  not 
satisfy  me,  for  I  had  come  hundreds  of  miles 
to  kill  a  grizzly  and  there  seemed  to  be 
plenty  in  the  woods,  so  I  determined  to  try 
again.  It  was  necessary  first  to  return  to  our 
main  camp,  which  we  did,  making  from  there 
a  new  start  up  the  Cadwallader  creek. 

We  had  not  gone  many  miles  when  pointing 
to  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  Bell  said  in 
Siwash : 

"There  one  of  horses." 

Schwartz  looked  and  then  called  to  the 
Indian  to  come  back.  "It's  a  grizzly,  sure 
enough,"  said  he.  One  look  through  my  glass 
confirmed  this,  so  we  hurried  along,  coming 
at  last  to  an  open  spot  just  opposite  where 
bruin  was   feeding. 

She,  for  it  proved  to  be  a  female,  was  feed- 
ing on  the  other  side  of  the  creek  about  half  a 
mile  away.  We  hurried  down  the  mountain 
and  tried  to  find  a  place  where  we  could 
cross  the  creek,  but  faihng  in  that  we  climbed 
a  little  knoll  right  opposite  the  bear  and  not 
more  than  two  hundred  yards  away.  Just 
as  we  got  there  we  saw  a  big  gravel  slide 
come    rushing    downwards    with    a    noise    like 


thunder  within  one  hundred  yards  of  the 
grizzly,  but  she  took  not  the  slightest  notice 
of  it,  continuing  her  feeding  as  before,  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  her  two  enemies  and  of 
the  dark  muzzle  of  the  English  Winchester 
pointing  in  her  direction. 

Remembering  how  I  had  misjudged  the 
distance  once  before,  I  raised  the  sights  to 
four  hundred  yards  in  spite  of  the  protests 
of  my  companion,  who  told  me  to  fire  low. 
Accordingly  my  bullet  went  whistling  over  the 
bear's  back,  sending  up  a  shower  of  sand 
just  beyond  her  and  showjng  me  that  I  had 
missed.  Anathematizing  my  folly  in  not  accept- 
ing the  advice  of  an  experienced  man,  I 
expected  to  see  the  bear  rush  for  the  timber; 
but  instead,  she  jumped  around  and  stood 
broadside  on.  Ramming  in  another  cartridge 
and  lowering  the  sights  I  fired  again,  my  shot 
this  time  taking  effect.  She  flew  round  and 
charged  straight  for  us  with  mouth  open  and 
uttering  tcrritic  roars  or  bellows.  It  was  the 
finest  sight  I  had  ever  seen  but  there  was  no 
time  for  contemplation.  A  false  move  meant* 
certain  death,  and  even  the  coolest  brain  and 
the  strongest  nerve  could  not  be  quite  sure 
of  winning  out  against  this  infuriated  creature 
with  the  lives  of  a  cat  and  the  strength  of  an 

O.K. 

On  she  came  and  it  seemed  as  if  nothing 
would  stop  her.  At  the  edge  of  the  creek 
she  raised  herself  a  little,  holding  her  head 
high  in  the  air.  It  was  just  the  opportunity 
I  wanted  to  send  a  ball  into  the  center  of  her 
chest,  piercing  both  lungs  and  heart. 

She  fell  and  lay  still  for  a  few  seconds  and 
guide  Schwartz  went  wild  with  excitement 
slapping  me  on  the  back  and  shouting,  "Good 
boy !  You've  got  her."  But  we  hadn't  yet. 
My  magazine  was  empty  and  I  was  busy  push- 
ing in  more  cartridges  when  up  jumped  the 
grizzly  and  tried  to  make  for  the 
timber.  A  ball  through  the  back  of  the  neck 
gave  our  Indian  another  opportunity  to  sing 
his  weird  death  song  over  one  of  the  fThest 
silver-tips  I  have  ever  seen. 


PART  IV.     THE  COYOTK 


LONG  time  ago,  when  I  first 
began  to  scatter  ink  over  the 
pages  o(  Western  Field,  I 
wrote  a  short  sketch  on  the 
stalking  of  a  couple  of  Bhc 
little  gray  wolves  who-i': 
name  adorns  the  head  of  this 
article.  They  are  among  the 
most  characteristic  of  all  Cali- 
fornia's fauna,  and,  next  to 
the  grizzly  and  the  mountain  lion  may  be 
called  typical  animals  of  the  State. 

It  is,  doubtless,  needless  for  me  to  state 
that  the  coyote  is  a  small  gray  wolf,  long  of 
leg  and  thinner  of  brush  than  any  other  wolf 
known  to  the  North  .American  continent. 
>et  in  no  wise  like  either  the  jackals  or  the 
hyenas  of  the  Orient,  nor  yet  the  (lingoes 
or  wilJ  dogs  of  the  Antipodes,  to  all  of 
which  I  have  heard  our  California  coyotes 
efroneously  compared. 

As  a  rule  the  coyote  makes 
the  sense  of  occupying  a  cave  ii 
or  a  hole  in  the  hollow  of  a  tr 
the  Eastern  gray  wolf,  or  even  the  big 
black  timber  wolves.  These  latter  were  the 
terror  of  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin  and  Michigan  in  the  days  when 
I  was  a  boy  in  those  States,  and  I  learned 
more  of  them  than  1  could  do  now,  when 
they  are  so  nearly  extinct  in  all  civilized 
parts  of  the  Union. 

The  female  coyote  makes  a  "form"  in  the 
tall  grass  or  in  the  brush  of  some  secluded 
caRon  mouth  in  which  to  have  her  young, 
or,  more  rarely,  scratches  out  the  mouth 
of  a  badger  or  squirrel  hole  to  a  size  sutH- 
cient  to  shelter  her  and  her  cubs.  One 
■family  which  I  remember  finding  in  the 
hills  of  the  Chino  Ranch  in  Orange  County 
were  snugly  hidden  in  a  curve  in  a  fallen 
sycamore  trunk.  They  were  found  only 
by  the  writer's  almost  jumping  on  them  as 
he  cleared  the  log  white  following  his  pack 
of    hounds    which    had   treed   a   wild    cat    a 


few  hundred  yards  down  the  cai\on,  and 
to  whose  frantic  barking  "treed"  he  was 
responding  as  fast  as  human  legs  would 
permit. 

So  far  as  I  can  learn,  though  I  have  seen 
but  three  broods  in  my  brief  and  plain 
career,  the  coyote  mother  has  but  two 
young  at  a  birth,  possibly  three  at  the 
most.  Families  of  five  have  been  shown 
me  as  taken  from  one  form  but  I 
doubted  the  hunter's  word  then,  and 
have  since  had  no  reason  to  change  my 
mind.  The  young  are  pretty  little  things, 
and  in.'iofar  a*  so  wild  a  beast  ever  can  be 
tamed  make  nice  pels,  but  not  for  the 
young  generation,  for  they  are  as  familiar 
with  sharp  teeth  as  a  fox  terrier  puppy, 
and  a  deal  more  careless. 

But  for  all  the  fact  of  their  small  broods, 
these  little  wolves  increase  at  an  astonish- 
ing rate,  and,  where  there  is  much  poultry 
raised,  undoubtedly  do  some  harm  to  such 
careless  chicken  farmers  as  do  not  lock  the 
hen-roost  door  before  the  coyote  finds  it 
open.  Beyond  this,  however,  a«  one  or  two 
counties  of  the  Stale  have  found  to  their 
cost,  the  coyote  is  an  invaluable  ajd  to  the 
rancher  in  keeping  down  the  jackrabbit 
crop,  and  in  clearing  out  the  ground  squir- 
rels, for  both  of  which  pests  no  effecttial 
remedy    save    the    coyote    has    ever    been 

From  the  sportsman's  viewpoint — pro- 
vided he  knows  what  coyote  hunting  really 
is  and  how  to  carry  it  on — there  is  no  mild 
out-door  pastime  of  the  Southwest  which 
can  equal  it  in  the  way  of  rifle  practice, 
or  on  the  other  hand  excel  it  in  strenuous- 
ness  when  the  hounds  arc  followed  on 
horseback.  Because  the  writer  has  an  in- 
herent love  for  the  rifle  he  prefers  to  stalk 
his  coyotes,  to  lie  in  wait  for  them  at 
some  waterhole.  to  "walk  ihem  up"  in  the 
edges  of  the  tower  hill?,  and  to  shoot  them 
cleanly  rather  than  to  ride  tliem  down  with 


a  pack  of  liouiid^,  before 
has  not  one  chance  in 
life  to  which   he  is  cnti 

One    of    the    earliest    recolkcli 
shooting  days  is  of  my  first  coyoti 
dint   of   much   careful    economy   1 
be  the  happy  possessor  of  a  .25-20  rid 

I    started   out   one   afternoon   in    lat 
cember  through  the  high  hills  which 
down  from  old  Saddleback  toward  El  Toi 
looking  for  nothing 
much    in    general, 
this  part  of  Southern  California  thi 
coyotes,    wild   cats   and 

.    than    I    have    ever   know 
them  in  the  years  which  have  since  passci 

Passing  down  a  small  draw  to  the  wc- 
of  the  high  hill  at  whose  foot  two  of  u 
were  camped,  a  jackrabbit  jumped  out  n 
the  long  grass  on  the  north  side  of  ili 
"hogback"  and  loped  leisurely  a!i 
fifty  yards  ahead.  At  him  the  rifle  cracked 
and  he  doubled  up,  quite  dead  and  almost 
as  well  drawn  by  the  soft  lead  bullet  as 
he  could  have  been   with  a  knife. 

Cutting  a  willovv  staff  fi 
growth  in  the  bed  of  the  draw,  1  stuck 
it  straight  up  in  a  level  pli 
of  the  low  hills,  skinned  the  rdbbit  and 
liung  him  up  until  I  should  return,  intend- 
ing him  for  a  meal  for  the  dogs,  of  which 
we  had  four  in  camp.  Further  down  the 
coulee  1  picked  up  two  more  rabbits,  saw 
a  couple  of  coyotes  at  both  of  which  I 
wasted  a  cartridge,  and  then  turned  back. 
following  the  comparative  dry  bed  of  the 
stream  in  the  shade  of  the  willow  growth. 

Wearing  soleless  leather  shoes,  as  much 
like  moccasins  as  any  white  man's  footwear 
t  have  ever  seen,  I  made  almost  no  noise 
on  the  gravel  of  the  creek  bed,  and  so  came 
opposite  the  hanging  rabbit  without  dis- 
turbing a  pair  of  coyotes  who  had  preceded 
me.  I  say  a  "pair"  of  coyotes,  though  of 
course  I  have  no  reason  to  know  Ihey  were 
a  pair;  both  may  have  been  females— the 
one  which  I  killed  was,  and  it  is  not  always 
the  custom  of  the  little  wolves  to  remain 
mated  except   during  the  breeding  season. 

I  dropped  down  behind  a  clump  of  wil- 
lows just  as  the  two  finished  a  careful  in- 
spection of  the  stake,  the  ground  around 
it  and  especially  my  tracks  leading  away 
from  the   flat.     One.  the   larger  of  the   two. 


followed  my  steps  out  from  the  stake  to 
a  point  where  she  could  see  well  down  the 
draw.  There,  just  raised  slightly  on  her 
forefeet,  clear  cut  against  the  green  hill 
behind,  she  made  an  irresistible  mark  and 
the  rifle  had  another  word  to  say. 

Caught  just  beneath  and  a  bit  forward 
from  the  ear.  the  little  wolf  leaped  straight 
up  into  the  air.  turned  halfway  over  and 
fell  on  her  side,  stone  dead,  .^s  soon  as 
I  could  take  my  eyes  from  this  one,  I 
whirled  to  get  in  a  shot  at  the  other;  but 
he  or  she.  as  may  have  been,  was  disap- 
pearing over  the  ridge  as  fast  as  four  fleet 
feet  could  carry  it.  The  bullet  damaged 
the  head  of  the  coyote  slightly,  otherwise 
the  skin  was  in  good  condition;  proud  of 
my  kill  as  i  have  since  been  of  much  larger 
game,  I  carried  that  coyote,  entire,  with 
my  three  "jacks,"  to  camp.  Nowadays  I 
would  skin  the  wolf,  but  Then  it  was  a 
matter  of  pride    to    me    to   come    stalking 


into    I 


all 


ly    g,Tr 


slung    I 
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my  manly  shoulder,  as  I  saw  hunters  do 
in  so  many  magazine  pictures.  That  coyote 
sldn  has  long  ago  gone  the  way  of  all 
skins,  worn  out  by  many  feet,  mayhap 
motheaten  a  bit,  but  it  served  its  time 
well,  and  its  taking  always  will  remain 
among  the  proud  moments  of  my  life, 
along  with  my  first  trout  and  my  first 
deer. 

One  other  way  of  killing  the  coyote  of 
the  Southwest — with  greyhounds  and 
horses — is  fast  dying  out  owing  to  the 
cutting  up  of  the  great  ranches  into  small 
tracts  by  wire  and  other  fences.  Time  was, 
however,  when  the  "San  Gabriel  Valley  and 
other  open  places  throughout  the  southern 
end  of  the  State  echoed  to  the  shrill  sounds 
of  the  chase  every  Sunday  afternoon  and 
every  holiday  as  well.  For  the  most  part 
in  those  runs  over  the  level  mesas  and  in 
open  country  where  the  eye  had  a  sweep 
of  many  miles  unobstructed  by  timber  or 
hills,  greyhounds  were  used.  Not  a  few 
so-called  "Russian  wolfhounds''  were 
brought  in,  but  none  of  them  are  noted 
for  any  wonderful  kills  they  made.  Now 
and  then  a  brace  of  greyhounds  will  grow 
up  in  a  community  with  nerve  and  strength 
enough  to  kill  a  coyote,  but  I  have  seen 
even  skilled  foxhounds  badly  cut  by  the 
teeth  of  the  little  wolves  before  they  man- 
aged to  kill  one  of  a  pair  they  were  run- 
ning together. 

As  a  rule  the  greyhounds  are  better 
for  chasing  jackrabbits  than  coyotes,  and 
where  they  are  still  kept  by  ranchers  and 
sportsmen  it  is  for  this  purpose  almost  ex- 
clusively. To  my  mind  there  is  no  more 
utterly  useless  dog  on  earth  than  a  grey- 
hound, and  though  I  once  participated  in 
a  coyote  chase  after  a  pack  of  greyhounds 
I  saw  little  sport  in  it.  The  Santa  Ana 
•Valley  Hunt  Club,  the  principal  Sportsmen's 
organization  of  Southern  California,  how- 
ever, has  real  sport  every  year,  usually  in 
the  spring,  in  the  chase  of  foxes,  coyotes 
and  wild  cats  with  their  pack  of  foxhounds. 
Stronger,  braver  and  more  intelligent  than 
greyhounds,  the  foxhounds  which  have 
grown  up  in  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
of  hunting  over  California  hills  lead  the 
men  on  horses  a  most  strenuous  chase, 
often  extending  through  the  better  part  of 
the  day  ere  some  wary  old  coyote  yields  up 


his  brush.  The  writer,  with  four  dogs  but 
quite  alone  as  to  human  companionship, 
followed  a  coyote  from  a  point  in  Brea 
Cailon  opposite  the  Puente  oil-well  settle- 
ment to  the  canon  through  which  the  road 
to  Chino  passes,  a  distance  in  a  straight 
line  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  and  fully  fifteen 
in  the  roundabout  course  we  followed.  This 
chase  was  in  April  and  was  started  just 
after  the  hounds  had  treed  a  wild  cat 
(plateau  lynx)  which  weighed  nineteen 
pounds — a  fair  sized  cat  for  the  early 
spring. 

This  coyote  was  old  and  wary;  he  dou- 
bled on  himself,  jumped  from  a  rotten  log, 
ran  in  a  small  wet  gulch  as  far  as  he  could 
and  leaped  sideways  far  up  the  sidehill  to 
mislead  the  dogs.  But  to  all  these  tricks 
the  hounds  were  trained,  and  the  end  was 
Mr.  Coyote  cornered  in  the  head  of  a  steep- 
walled  cafion  from  which  he  could  -not 
escape. 

Skilled  in  exactly  what  was  expected  of 
him,  old  "Colonel,"  the  leader  of  the  four, 
feinted  at  the  coyote's  throat  and  seized 
him  in  the  foreshoulder,  close  up  to  his 
foaming  jaws,  bearing  the  little  wolf  back 
against  the  wall  of  rock.  On  the  instant 
"Don  Juan,"  running  mate  of  the  Colonel 
and  half-breed  bloodhound,  set  his  teeth 
into  the  coyote's  ham.  There  was  a  short 
struggle,  marked  by  the  useless  clinking 
of  the  wolf's  teeth  as  his  jaws  came  to- 
gether in  vain  attempts  to  snap  the  hounds, 
and  all  was  over.  Slung  on  the  back  of 
the  pony  I  rode,  the  coyote's  skin  kept  that 
of  the  little  red  lynx  company. 

Given  a  pack  of  good,  well-trained  fox- 
hounds and  lively  coyotes,  running  through 
the  rough,  rock-strewn  hills  of  the  South- 
west; follow  them  with  a  company  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  horsemen  and  a  sprinkling 
of  lady  riders,  and  there  is  as  good  a  day's 
fun — and  as  hard  a  day's  work — as  the 
average  lover  of  horse  and  hounds  can  find. 
The  chase  here  is  entirely  different  from 
the  "riding  to  hounds"  which  has  made 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  and  Virginia 
famous;  the  dogs  are  different  and  the 
horses  are  far  from  the  lean  jumpers  of 
the  Blue  Grass  State. 

Thoroughbred  'hounds  which  have  been 
brought  from  the  fox-hunts  of  the  East 
to  slay  the  wily  coyote  have  failed  miser- 
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ably.  The  life  was  too  strenuous  for  them, 
the  hills  too  rough,  the  land  too  dry  for 
scent  to  lie  well — any  one  of  a  thousand 
excuses  were  offered  by  their  importers, 
but  the  fact  remained  that  the  squat,  deep- 
chested  hounds  of  the  West  ran  away  from 
them  in  the  long  grilling  runs  through  the 
dry  beds  of  the  hill  gorges.  In  fact,  it  is 
not  recorded  that  these  importations  ever 
slew  any  of  the  wild  runners  of  the  Cali- 
^fornia  hills  without  the  aid  of  the  leaders 
of  local  packs.  Hounds  here  differ  from 
Eastern  dogs  in  being  shorter  of  leg,  deeper 
of  chest,  finer  of  scent  and  of  greater 
ability  and  willingness  to  fight  anything 
that  walks  on  four  legs.  Possibly  over 
the  runs  of  the  Eastern  hunt  clubs  our  dogs 
would  find  as  great  difficulties  in  the  chase 
as  did  the  Kentuckians  here,  but  it  seems 
improbable  to  one  who  has  seen  the  work 
of  California-bred  dogs. 

Horses  here  in  the  West  differ  from  the 
hunters  of  the  East,  as  well  as  do  the  dogs, 
and  one  must  see  the  ability,  endurance  and 
intelligence  of  the  little  cow-ponies  in  their 
long  runs  over  the  hills,  through  all  sorts 
of  rocky  and  bush-covered  country,  fol- 
lowing the  toughest  hounds  in  the  world, 
to  appreciate  just  how  perfectly  adapted 
they  are  to  work  in  the  regions  where  they 
are  used. 

There  is  another  wolf  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, which,  while  not  so  large  as  the 
gray  wolf  of  the  East  and  North,  is  con- 
siderably larger  than  the  coyote,  and  de- 
serving of  mention  in  these  chronicles  be- 
cause it  is,  next  to  the  mountain  lion,  one 
of  the  hardest  animals  to  stalk  in  all  the 
curriculum  of  the  hunter.  This  wolf  has 
a  heavier  brush  than  the  coyote;  it  of 
thicker  fur  and  sturdier  body  than  the  most 
of  the  little  gray  wolves  of  which  I  have 
just  written.  It  confines  itself  to  the  hills 
rather  more  than  the  open  country;  in  fact 
I  do  not  remember  ever  having  seen  them 
in  the  bare  mesa,  or  running  in  packs  as  do 


coyotes.  So  far  as  I  know  they  make  dens, 
like  the  Eastern  wolf,  and  have  but  two 
young  at  a  litter,  though  I  cannot  speak 
with  certainty  of  these  things.  Around 
Bakersfield  and  thence  southward  through 
the  Tehachapi  mountains  and  on  down  in 
the  Fernando,  San  Gabriel  and  Sierra 
Madre  ranges,  this  wolf  is  not  uncommon, 
and  is  known  as  the  "hill  wolf,"  by  most 
hunters,  in  distinction  to  the  coyote.  Un- 
doubtedly they  do  a  great  amount  of  good 
in  the  killing  of  rabbits  and  rodents  of 
every  sort,  while  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
do  any  noticeable  harm  to  game.  Quail, 
about  the  only  game  bird  they  can  catch, 

.  roost  so  high  here  that  it  is  out  of  the 
power  of  a  wolf  or  any  other  dog-like  ani- 
mal to  kill  many  of  them,  while  I  have 
never  heard  of  these  wolves  attacking  deer. 
There  is  little  sport  to  be  had  hunting 
these  hill  wolves  with  dogs,  as  they  seek 
the  underbrush  and  heavily  wooded  cafions 
at  once,  where  the  best  of  hounds  are  soon 
worn  out.  To  kill  one  by  still  hunting — 
which  the  writer  considers  the  highest  form 
of  the  hunter's  art — is  an  achievement  of 
which  any  rifle  shooter  may  be  proud.  In 
all  probability,  nine-tenths  of  the  hunters 
of  the  Southwest  have  never  seen  this  wolf, 
though  they  have  passed,  doubtless,  within 
ten  feet  of  one  or  a  pair  of  them  every 
day  while  in  the  hills  during  the  deer 
season.  Securely  secreted  in  a  heavy  clump 
of  underbrush,  a-  tangle  of  scrub  oak,  wild 

*  rose  bushes  or  manzanita  thicket,  there  is 
no  seeing  the  gray  animals.  Even  the 
sharp-nosed  dogs  rarely  find  them  out,  un- 
less by  accident  they  come  on  them  up  the 
wind.  The  writer  has  killed  these  wolves, 
as  he  has  killed  coyotes,  by  waiting  at  a 
waterhole  on  light  summer  evenings,  or  in 
early  spring  mornings,  but  this  is  by  no 
means  a  sure  way,  and  the  hunter  may  lie 
in  wait  every  morning  for  a  month  before 
one  chances  to  come  to  the  particular 
waterhole   at   which   he   has   chosen   to   wait. 
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SONNET 

THE  mountain  tree  which  brealcB  the  itorm  bird*t 
■  winf 

And  beats  down  rain  to  nurse  its  roots  so  true, 
Holds  soil  that  births  the  living  crystal  spring 
From  out  whose  bounty  seas  their  wastes  renew. 
Thence  fleet  the  clouds  which,  va0*ry,  snowy,  grand, 
O'erreach  the  whole  wide  earth's  utmost  domain 
'Till  chill  of  wind  or  change  from  sea  o'er  land 
Wrings  down  their  moisture  in  the  fruitful  rain. 
By  cycle  true,  from  tree  to  brook  so  clear 
And  down  its  course  into  the  briny  sea, 
Thence  up  through  clouds  adrift  both  far  and  near 
Nature  does  slake  the  thirst  of  mountain  tree. 

Thus  friendship  is;   each  simple  thought  and  deed 
Links  in  a  chain  of  constancy  indeed. 

— Ceo.  F.  Lore. 
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THE  LESSON  OF  THE  PINES 


("In 'Colorado  Gulch,  near  Helena,  Montana,  two  gigantic  boulders  over  ten  feet  in  diameter  have 
1)een  split  open  by  the  roots  of  trees  that  sprouted  in  small  orifices  in  their  upper  surfaces." — Technical 
World.") 

BORN  in  the  crevice  of  a  mighty  rock, 
Unnurtured,  unpr^ected,   without   soil 
Enough  for  roothold,  yet  ye  bravely  mock 

At  fate  through  patient  years  of  rugged  toil, 
Fighting  for  bare  existence  day  by  day. 

Clinging  to  life  with  grim,  tenacious  hold. 
While  slowly,  surely,  just  a  little  way 

Deeper  your  roots  have  bored,  with  pain   untold. 
Each  weary  moon,  until,  at  last,  ye  burst 

The  prison  walls  that  once  your  being  cursed! 


So  shall  our  souls  take  courage  and  endure. 
Learning  this  humble  lesson  from  the  pines: 

To  growth  persisting  steadfastly   and   sure 
E'en  granite  prison  that  so  oft  confines 

The  struggling  life,  must  yield  at  last,  and  we 

Burst  from  the  riven  walls  triumphant,  free! 

— Marian  Phelps. 


PERFECTION 

I   DO  not  long  for  cloudlessness.     That  sky 

'     That  never  frowned  were  all  too  bright  tc  bear. 

Nay,  I  should  miss  the  highest  joy,  the  rsre 
Keen  bliss  of  pain,  if  peradventure  I 
Might  dwell  .n  days  that  laughed  eternally. 
Satiety  hath  naught 'to  feed  on.     Werr 
Each  longing  filled,  each  aspiration  dear 
Assured,  no  smile  without  companion  sign, 
No   ill   would   beckon   toward   perfected   good. 
For  clouds  mean  rain  and  fair  bright  after- shines 
.\nd  all  mean  rainbows.     So  I  would  not  hide 
My  heart  from  any  storms  that  darkly  brood, 
For  mine  unfearing  faith  serene  divines 
.  That  in  the  storm  Hope's  rainbow  doth  abide. 

— Maurice  Smiley. 
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A  GENIUS  OF  THE  MINES 

AND  HIS  STORY  OF  A  DISASTROUS  PEDIGREE 


By    Clyiie 


SNOW  STORM  of  rather  un- 
usual severity  was  playing  pop- 
goes- the- weasel  among  the 
peaks  and  crags  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  mountains,  and  the  air 
was  filled  with  stinging, 
powdery  whiteness  and  careen- 
ing gusts  of  crisply- frozen 
leaves.  Small  gulches,  ravines 
and  watercourses  were  rapidly 
becoming  buried  under  a  smooth,  level  ob- 
livion of  countless  atoms  of  congealed  mois- 
ture, and  whistling  with  reckless,  immoral 
gaiety  through  the  stifl-needled  pines,  the 
wind  laughed  mockingly  about  tlie  little  log 
cabin  where  I  had  domiciled  myself  for  a  few 
months  of  prospecting  and  roughing  it  in  the 
higher  altitudes. 

It  was  evening  and  I  was  just  thinking 
about  retiring  to  my  blankets  when  the  door 
was  pushed  open  and  in  the  midst  of  the  few 
square  yards  of  snow  that  was  whisked  into 
the  room  I  beheld  the  ghostly  outlines  of  a 
large  sized  man  clad  in  a  huge  muffled  cap, 
wolfskin  overcoat  and  mittens,  and  a  tangled 
mass  of  blizzard- laden  .whiskers  that  rustled 
ominously  in  the  breeze. 

"Woosh  !  Pretty  decent  little  squall,  this !" 
exclaimed  a  sepulchral  voice  from  the  midst 
of  the  boreal  whiskers. 

Closing  the  door  with  a  bang  the, apparition 
proceeded  to  shake  the  snow  from  his  per- 
son like  some  wild  animal  of  the  mountains— 
and  then  I  breathed  easier.  I  recognized  my 
neighbor.  Old  Grizzly-Bear  Yarnsmith,  whose 
claim  lay  just  over  the  ridge  adjoining  my 
own. 

"Hello.  Griz!"  I  exclaimed.  "Thought  you 
were  old  King  Boreas  himself  come  to  pay  me 
an  especial  visit.  Take  a  seat  here  by  the  fire 
and  thaw  yourself  out." 

.  "All  right— as  far  as  the  seat  goes,"  re- 
sponded my  visitor,  divesting  himself  of  his 
outer  garments  and  throwing  them  carelessly 
into  one  corner  of  the  shack,  "but  thi»  pilgrim 


is  not  badly  congealed,  not  for  a  minute.  No 
frost  in  the  blue  blood  of  the  Yarnsmiths— bet 
your  life!" 

As  he  drew  up  a  stool  and  spread  his  feet 
out  before  the  fireplace,.!  forsaw  what  was 
coming,  and  mechanically  my  hand  stole 
toward  my  hip  pocket.  For  a  six-shooter  P 
Oh,  no.  For  my  plug  of  "indispensable."  It 
was  a  matter  of  religion  with  Old  Gri/zly  to 
always  open  discourse  upon  any  and  all  oc- 
casions by  borrowing  a  chew.  Drawing  it 
forth  I  silently  handed  it  over  to  him. 

"Huh  I  just  going  to  ask  you  if  you  had  a 
small  chew  of  old  Betsy  anywhere  about  your 
clothes,"  he  remarked.  "Glad  to  see  you  so 
thoughtful  of  a  fellow's  comfort — it  shows  the 
proper  kind  of  bringing  up.  And  say — speak- 
ing of  early  training  and  hereditary  influence, 
and  such  things  as  that,  reminds  me  of  a  pecu- 
liar little  circumstance  that  came  about  a  few 
years  ago  over  in  Arizona.  Ever  hear  me  tell 
about  old  times  down  there  in  the  land  of 
horned  toads  and  petrified  squaws?" 

"Don't  remember  that  I  ever  did,"  t  replied. 
"And  what  do  you  mean  by  petrified  squaws? 
Do  you  pretend  to  say  there  are  fossilized 
human  beings  in  Arizona,  as  well  as  petrified 

"Why  shouldn't  there  be?"  he  responded, 
with  an  enigmatical  smile.  "All  flesh  is  grass, 
you  know,  and  if  one  kind  of  vegetation  will 
petrify,  why  won't  another?" 

"Well,  I  am  not  quite  prepared  to  answer 
that  proposition  ofF-hand,"  I  confessed,  a 
trifle  nonplused  by  the  simple  directness  of  the 
conundrum. 

"Then  just  open  your  ears  for  a  minute, 
and  I  will  let  a  little  daylight  into  your  un- 
sophisticated brain."  said  he,  with  a  tinge  of 
sarcastic  pity  in  his  voice.  "There  are  petri- 
fied human  bodies  in  Arizona!" 

"Indeed?" 

"Quite  a  number  of  them."  he  went  on, 
coolly  ignoring  the  silent  invitation  of  the 
fireplace    and    aiming    an    unerring    projectile 
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of  "Old  Betoy"  at  a  small  knothole  several 
logs  above  the  glowing  nest  of  heated  rocks. 

"Plumb  center!"  he  remarked,  complacently 
leaning  back  upon  the  rustic  prongs  of  the 
chair.  "You  see,  in  olden  times  it  was  a  cus- 
tom with  many  Indian  tribes  of  the  southwest 
to  abandon  their  old  people  when  they  had  be- 
come decrepit  and  helpless,  and  leave  them  to 
starve  or  succumb  to  the  cihill  of  frosty  nights 
out  on  some  lonely  desert.  Easy  way  to  get 
rid  of  them. 

"The  wily  schemers  would  take  their 
blankets,  grub  and  wickiup  poles,  and  strike 
out  for  some  distant  point  fifty  or  sixty  miles 
away,  and  when  the  old  helpless  ones  collapsed 
under  the  toil  of  their  forced  march,  the  others 
would  pretend  that  they  were  angry  and  out  of 
patience  with  their  slowness  and  their  whining, 
until  in  evident  wrath  and  indignation  the 
band  of  travelers  would  march  on,  leaving 
the  old  folks  to  perish  upon  the  desert. 

"Many  of  those  unfortunate  victims  still 
lie  where  they  were  abandoned  by  their 
own  kind — ^turned  to  stone  by  the  same  pro- 
cess of  the  elements  that  created  the  petri- 
fied forests.  Nothing  very  strange  or  re- 
markable about  it,  either.  Arizona  has 
many  queer  and  interesting  relics  when 
you  gather  them  all  up." 

"Oh,  but  look  here!"  I  exclaimed,  rais- 
ing a  finger  in  expostulation,  and  favor- 
ing my  friend  with  a  quietly  malicious 
smile,  "how  could  those  bodies  have  re- 
mained there  long  enough  to  become  petri- 
fied, with  all  the  coyotes  and  scavenger 
birds  of  the  desert  as  thick  as  ants?  Looks 
as  if  they  would  be  food  for  such  prowl- 
ing creatures  before  the  first  sunrise!" 

I  felt  that  I  had  my  companion  in  a 
pretty  tight  box,  and  leaning  back  in  my 
seat  I  surveyed  him  with  a  glance  of  con- 
scious satisfaction. 

But  he  merely  settled  himself  more 
snugly  in  his  chair,  let  drive  one  of  his 
amber  sure-shots  just  in  time  to  extinguish 
a  blazing  spark  which  had  wandered  from 
the  fireplace  and  settled  on  the  cabin  wall, 
and  giving  me  a  scornful  look,  replied: 

"Well,  you  are  some  green,  for  sure.  At 
the  time  those  objects  were  undergoing 
the  process  of  petrification,  the  coyotes  and 
buzzards  knew  enough  to  steer  wary  of  that 
section  of  country  for  fear  of  being  made 
subjects   of   the   same   treatment.     A   few 


green  ones  who  thought  they  were  wiser 
than  others  of  their  family  ventured  to  do 
a  little  investigation,  and  they  are  now 
chunks  of  stone  and  dornicks,  half  buried 
in  the  sand,  broken  by  the  sledge-hammer 
of  time,  and  kicked  about  over  the  ground 
just  like  other  worthless  objects.  Many 
a  man  has  said  disgraceful  things  and 
cuss-words  from  striking  his  toe  against 
a  piece  of  petrified  coyote,  and  never  sus- 
pected what  hurt  him.  The  only  animal 
able  to  withstand  that  strange  process  of 
nature  was  the  four-legged  ironclad,  the 
protected  cruiser  of  the  southwest — ^the 
armadillo.  And  they  don't  feed  on  human 
flesh.  Prefer  bugs  and  ants,  and  cactus 
roots." 

"Oh,  yes^— of  course.  Certainly,"  I  re- 
sponded, very  humbly.  It  was  beginning  to 
dawn  upon  me  that  I  was  no  match  for 
Old  Grizzly. 

"But,  what  I  started  to  tell  you  about 
was  a  little  illustration  of  the  law  of  hered- 
ity," he  went  on,  in  his  undaunted  way, 
while  I  listened  in  respectful  silence.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  abundant  loquacity  the 
old  mountain  veteran  sometimes  strays 
from  the  main  pass  of  strictly  verified  facts 
and  fetches  up  in  side  ravines  and  arroyos, 
but  always  plunges  heroically  ahead  re- 
gardless of  such  trifling  circumstances. 

"In  the  early  days  there  was  quite  a 
boom  at  Snake-trail  Gulch,  but  it  soon 
fizzled  out.  During  the  rush  some  very 
queer  specimens  of  the  human  race  drifted 
to  the  camp,  and  it  acquired  considerable 
reputation  as  an  abode  of  freaks.  But  the 
freakiest  specimen  of  the  lot  was  a  fel- 
low we  called  Mincemeat  Wellington.  We 
all  sort  of  pitied  him  on  account  of  his 
outlandish  appearance,  and  helped  him 
along  whenever  we  could.  His  name  was 
a  very  appropriate  one.  If  ever  there  was 
a  sadly  mixed-up  lump  of  clay,  he  was  the 
lump.  The  poor  fellow  had  a  pedigree  as 
devious  and  winding  as  the  root  of  a  wild 
cucumber  vine.  Ever  try  to  follow  up  a 
wild  cucumber  root?  Well,  it's  not  quite 
as  straight  as  the  flight  of  a  south-bound 
goose  in  December.  Seems  to  be  smooth 
sailing  when  you  start  out,  but  before  you 
find  the  other  end  you  are  apt  to  meet 
yourseli    coming    back,    and    experience    a 
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severe    case    of    mal   de    mer   from   complex 
visual  disturbance. 

"That  pedigree  of  Mincemeat's  was  enough 
to  hoodoo  any  man.  He  was  a  descendant  of 
the  great  pirate  chief,  Captain  Kidd — but  in  a 
sort  of  complicated,  quartz-vein  way  that 
would  make  the  trail  of  the  Wandering  Jew 
look  like  an  air-line  railroad.  The  piratical 
old  skipper  had  a  Fiji  wife  once — a  fine  look- 
ing society  bud  with  a  grass  girdle — whom  he 
had  rescued  from  the  surf  just  as  a  hungry 
shark  was  about  to  woo  her  for  his  •  own. 
The  pretty  little  Fiji  maiden  felt  very  grateful 
to  her  brave  rescuer,  and  when  she  came  and 
put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and  rubbed 
her  warm,  wet  nose  against  his  cheek,  his 
heart  melted  like  a  piece  of  sheep  tallow,  and 
he  took  her  then  and  there  as  his  sailing 
mate  on  the  craft  of  life.  It  happened  that, 
in  the  course  of  time,  a  son  was  born  to  the 
wife  of  Captain  Kidd.  Also,  in  the  course 
of  time,  that  son  grew  up  and  took  unto 
himself  a  helpmeet  as  his  father  before  him 
had  done.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  Portu- 
guese navigator  and  an  Eskimo  belle  with 
a  ring  in  her  nose.  Some  years  later  their 
son,  Mincemeat's  dad,  drifted  over  to  Jeru- 
salem and  married  a  girl  whose  father  was  a 
South  African  Yankee  and  her  mother  a  scion 
of  some  old  hot- foot  who  flouished  in  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Babylonian  empire.  If  the 
matter  had  ended  there,  things  would  not 
have  been  so  bad.  But  it  didn't,  and  that  is 
the  sad  part  of  the  story. 

"We  noticed  that  Mincemeat  and  a  certain 
girl  who  ran  a  faro  game  were  getting  rather 
friendly,  and  one  day  he  took  me  out  to  the 
mule  cemetery  and  told  me  confidentially  that 
he  and  Ace  of  Hearts  were  to  be  married  in 
a  few  days.  I  knew  the  girl  to  be  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  French-Absythian  circus  lady  and  a 
Choctaw  medicine  man,  and  I  advised  Mince- 
meat to  reconsider  the  step  he  was  taking 
before  it  was  too  late.  But  he  wouldn't  listen 
to  reason,  and  went  right  ahead  and  married 
the  .girl.  I  felt  all  the  while  that  it  was 
trifling  with  fate — ^and  in  the  natural  course 
of  events  my  worst  fears  were  realized. 


"About  the  time  of  the  wedding  I  went 
on  a  two  or  three  years'  prospecting  trip 
up  into  Colorado;  but  when  I  returned,  the 
first  one  to  greet  me  with  a  shake  of  the 
paw  was  my  old  friend,  Mincemeat.  And 
then  about  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to 
hustle  me  over  to  his  shanty  where  he 
pointed  out,  with  misty  eyes,  the  fruit  of 
the  union  I  had  so  stoutly  argued  against. 
Talk  about  the  'only  child  in  the  world' — 
that  was  it,  sure.  It's  skin  was  all  sorts 
of  colors,  a  patch  of  one  shade  here  and 
another  there;  it  had  one  finger  on  one 
hand,  and  sixteen  on  the  other;  one  foot 
toed  ahead,  and  the  other  backward;  one 
eye  was  set  horizontally,  and  the  other 
perpendicular,  while  its  hair  grew  up  the 
wrong  way  and  was  a  scientific  blending 
of  a  beautiful  pearl  pink  and  the  hue  of 
a  bob-cat's  liver.  Ever  try  to  classify  the 
color  of  a  bob-cat's  liver?  Easy  job,  no 
doubt,  to  the  man  properly  qualified  for  the 
work;  but  for  some  reason  that  man  has 
never  seen  fit  to  tackle  the  proposition, 
so  there  the  matter  rests  for  future  genera- 
tions to  dispose  of." 

My  friend  ceased  speaking  and  carelessly 
aimed  an  off-hand  ,wing  shot  at  a  distant 
crack  in  the  ceiling,  hitting  four  or  five 
inches  wide  of  the ^  mark.  "Missed  it,"  he 
remarked,  in  a  regretful  tone.  "And  that 
reminds  me!  Haven't  got  another  small 
chew  of  old  Betsy  in  your  pocket,  I  sup- 
pose?" In  humble  silence  I  searched  about 
in  my  pocket  for  the  remains  of  his  prev- 
ious interview  therewith,  and  meekly  hand- 
ing it  over,  I  gave  it  a  farewell  glance  of 
sentimental  tenderness,  realizing  that  I 
would  never  see  it  again. 

"Rather  small  chew,"  he  observed,  with 
evident  disappointment,  "but  if  it's  all  you 
have,  I  won't  kick.  It's  not  what  we  want 
that  makes  us  happy  in  this  world — it's 
what  we  get."  Then,  remarking  that  the 
hour  was  getting  late,  the  old  fellow  rose, 
donned  his  wolfskin  garments,  waved  me 
a  cheerful  good-night,  and  plunged  boldly 
out  into  the  storm. 


Q= 
0= 


SOUTH  AMERICAN  SEA  OTTER 
SHOOTING 


By  W.  L.  Crown  IN  SHIELD. 


E  ARRIVED  at  Punta  Areanas 
on  December  4,  1906.  after  a 
rough  passage  from  Montevideo, 
much  pleased  and  anxious  to 
coal  ship  and  get  away  to  the 
Smith  Channel.  We  had  been 
told  of  the  wonderful  shooting 
to  be  had  there  and  had  made 
plans  all  the  way  from  New 
York.  Before  leaving,  Mr.  Kari- 
ger,  our  second  male,  had  bought  two  rifles,  an 
army  Krag  and  a  .45-70  Winchester,  and  many 
arguments  we  had  as  to  the  shooting  qualities 
of  the  two.  I  was  using  a  ,30-30  Winchester 
and  was  quite  satisfied  with  it. 

Our  first  disappointment  came  in  the  even- 
ing, when  Captain  Trott  came  aboard  with 
the  news  that  Captain  Smitz,  the  channel  pilot, 
•was  unable  to  go,  but  that  Captain  Pritchard, 
a  retired  sealer  and  pilot,  bad  been  engaged  to 
take  the  Armeria  through  to  Coronel.  He 
came  aboard  Thursday  evening,  so  that  we 
might  get  an  early  start  the  next  morning. 
, Two-thirty  found  us  with  anchor  on  the  bow. 
beaded  for  Cape  Forward,  which  we  could  see 
some  forty  miles  away,  its  snow-capped  peak 
showing  plainly  in  the  dear  morning  air.  We 
saw  many  ducks  and  geese,  but  not  wishing  to 
slop  to  secure  them  we  saved  our  powder  for 
a  more  favorable  time,  which  came  that  afler- 

Not  being  able  to  make  the  next  anchorage 
before  dark,  we  anchored  at  two-thirty  in 
Glacier  Bay.  Eating  a  hasty  lunch,  we  called 
away  the  cutter,  Yates,  Kariger  and  myself, 
whb  two  sailors  to  pull.  The  bay  at  the  point 
was  about  a  half  mile  wide,  dotted  with  small 
islands,    and   ran    seven    miles   to   the   Field's 

The  kelp  surrounding  these  islands  was  a 
favorite  feeding  ground  for  the  sea-otter  which 
we  were  told  by  Captain  Pritchard  were  plenti- 
ful here.  We  determined  that  each  should 
land  on  an  island  and  the  cutter  go  on  to  the 


mainland  shore  for  a  load  of  mussels  for  fish 
bait. 

About  a  mile  from  the  ship  I  landed  on  a 
small  island,  made  my  way  carefully  to  the 
other  side  and  found  a  little  cove,  some  twenty 
yards  wide  and  fifty  to  the  bay.  It  was  fairly 
red  with  kelp  and  the  shore  was  lined  with 
lish  bones  and  empty  mussel  shells. 

1  had  hardly  got  in  position  when  I  heard 
the  sharp  report  of  Kariger's  rifle.  It  seemed 
I  was  there  an  hour  before  I  saw  the  slightest 
move,  and  then  I  saw  a  small  line  of  bubbles 
breaking  the  water  at  the  edge  of  a  large  kelp 
leaf.  The  bubbles  were  quickly  followed  by 
the  small  brown  head  of  an  otter,  but  down  it 
went  again,  slowly  moving  through  the  kelp, 
and  then  once  more  it  came  up  for  the  last 
time,  being  met  by  a  .30-30.  I  soon  saw 
another,  but  much  farther  away  and  got  it  with 
the  second  shot.  A  drizzling  rain  had  now  set 
in  and  I  was  glad  to  see  the  boat  returning, 
Kariger  standing  in  the  stem  with  coat  out- 
spread, making  good  time  before  the  wind. 

We  picked  up  my  two  otter ;  the  first  was 
quite  small,  but  the  fur  was  in  prime  condition. 
They  had  seen  no  otter  but  had  three  fine  geese 
and  one  seal,  together  with  a  couple  of  bushels 
of  fine  black  mussels. 

We  spent  the  evening  listening  to  the  yarns 
of  Captain  Pritchard,  who  had  been  a  pioneer 
sealer  and  trapper,  and  had  had  many  hard 
fights  with  the  Channel  Indians.    We  got  away 


the  V 


t  thre 


passed  a  small  island  completely  covered  with 
young  seals.  We  fired  into  them  and  got  five. 
The  pilot  said  these  were  the  last  we  would 
see,  as  the  Indians  would  be  working  south 
through  the  Channel  on  their  summer  hunt. 
We  anchored  In  Mulcneux  Bay  and  landed  on 
the  mainland  shore,  taking  with  us  our  hound, 
secured  from  the  "Bide-a-Wee"  home  in  New 
York.  We  expected  nothing  from  her,  but 
had  not  gone  three  hundred  yards  before  she 
had  taken  a  scent  and  was  gone.    Up  the  hill 
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she  went,  then  down  by  the  short  and  again 
up  the  hill;  we  made  for  cover,  hoping  she 
would  drive  her  find  to  us. 

We  waited  some  time  and  presently  heard 
her  coming  toward  us  again.  They  were  soon 
in  sight,  and  before  her  was  the  largest  grey 
fox  we  had  ever  seen.  Kariger  fired  at  about 
fifty  yards;  the  fox  turned  on  an  angle  and  I 
fired,  bringing  it  to  the  ground  with  one  jump. 
Each  taking  a  leg  we  carried  it  to  the  boat  and 
went  aboard,  well  satisfied  for  the  day.  We 
found  the  fox  to  measure  five  feet  and  six 
inches  from  tip  to  tip,  with  fine  prime  fur.  It 
is  now  in  the  Santa  Clara  tannery  and  will 
some  day  make  a  rug.  Loud  and  long  were 
the  praises  for  "Nell,"  our  tramp  dog,  that 
evening. 

We  arrived  at  Icy  Reach  the  next  day  at 
noon  and  were  forced  to  await  the  fair  tide 
through  English  Narrows.  Here  we  found  a 
camp  of  Indians.    Captain  Pritchard  made  ar- 


rangements with  two  of  the  bucks  to  take 
us  to  a  bay  the  other  side  of  the  island,  noted 
for  the  number  of  otter  to  be  found.  We  left 
the  ship  at  two  o'clock  and  an  hour's  hard 
paddling  brought  us  to  the  bay.  Here,  by 
great  good  luck,  we  got  seven  otter  and  four 
geese.  As  it  was  now  six  o'clock,  although 
quite  light,  we  launched  the  canoe  and  started 
back,  this  time  with  a  good  four-knot  tide  with 
us.  Arrived  at  the  ship,  we  found  all  ready 
to  proceed  with  a  fair  tide  through  the  Nar- 
rows. We  gave  the  Indians'  all  our  old  coats, 
blankets  and  underwear,  and  as  we  steamed 
away  could  see  their  chief,  attired  in  an  Ameri- 
can Line  frock  coat,  a  pair  of  pink  under- 
drawers,  and,  to  top  off,  an  opera  hat  presented 
to  him  by  Captain  Trott.  The  next  morning 
we  were  on  the  broad  Pacific,  sorry  to  have 
left  the  quiet  waters  of  the  Channel,  but  glad 
to  be  so  much  nearer  the  Golden  Gate  and 
the  end  of  our  voyage. 


Bl^ 


BENEATH  THE  SKY  SO  BLUE 

ITHE  banker  counts  his  gath'ring  gold 
'      'Tis  all  in  life  to  him; 
The  lawyer  dwells  *mid  volumes  old, 

His  eyes  with  work  grown  dim ; 
The  doctor  slaves  to  cure  man's  ills. 

His  days  are  lived  with  pain; 
While  I  am  free  to  roam  the  hills, 

Or  wander  o*er  the  plain. 

For  this  is  life  to  hunters  bold, 

It's  life  to  anglers  true, 
.\way  from  cities  drear  and  cold, 

Beneath  the  sky,  so  blue. 
And   this   I   ask — a   simple   plea — 

And  be  it  not  m  vain, 
That  I  may  ever  so  be  free. 

The  cup  of  life  to  drain. 

And  when  my  sun  shall  sink  from  sight 

In  Death's  deep,  silent  sea, 
It  is  my  pray'r — I  claim  the  right — • 

My  resting  place  may  be 
A   green-top't  knoll,  where   whisp'ring  pines 

Above  my  earthy  bed. 
In   accents  low,   shall  sing  sweet  lines — 

\  requiem  for  the  dead. 

— Burton  Jackson  Wyman. 
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FOR  A  NON-SALE  LAW. 

In  the  name  of  the  People  of  California  we  de- 
id  at  the  haada  of  our  Leffialatore,  at  its  next 


■Mrion.  the  enaotment  and  embodiment  in  oar  same 
Iaw  of  a  statutory  elaaae  prohibiting  the  tale  in 
this  State  of  any  came  bird  of  any  description  what- 
•ooTer.  and  llxfnff  a  eommensnrate  penalty  for  any 
Tidlation  thereof. 


IT  IS  TO  LAUGH 

THE  State  Fish  Commission  is  laying, 
"  these  days,  a  great  deal  of  unction  to 
its  soul — that  soul  so  sorely  bruised  at 
Monterey — in  the  matter  of  having  passed 
all  the  game  and  fish  laws  at  the  last  session 
of  the  legislature.  Pages  of  fulsome  lau- 
dation of  the  noble  work  done  and  to  be 
done,  appropriately  illustrated  by  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  chief  doer,  have  appeared 
in  the  Sunday  editions  of  the  yellow  dailies, 
and  the  whole  state  is  awash  with  the 
egotistical  slush  that  has  been  gashing 
from  the  sewers  of  the  Commission's  offices 
ever  since  they  received  the  last  coat  of 
ochreous  whitewash.  There  is  a  continual 
reiteration  of  the  stereotyped  boast:  "WE, 
and  not  the  sportsmen  of  the  state,  passed 
all  the  last  enactments" — for  which  God  be 
praised! 

And  now  let  us  look  with  an  honest  dis- 
passion  into  the  virtues  of  these  wonderful 
laws.     Section  632  of  the  Penal  Code  pro- 


tects white  fish  and  trout,  fixing  the  open 
season  from  May  1st  to  November  15th. 
And  yet  Section  632^  makes  an  open  sea- 
son of  eight  months  and  26  days  for  catch- 
ing steelheads  in  tide  water,  and  a  seven 
months  and- 26  days  open  season  on  steel- 
head  above  tide  water!  Query:  Are  these 
"steelheads"  thus  discriminated  against  a 
new  species,  or  are  they  the  regular 
Salmo  Gairdneri  (trout)  of  our  familiar  ac- 
quaintance? If  so,  why  the  discrepancy  as 
to  season?  As  it  is  a  conceded  fact  that 
all  the  "trout"  in  Californian  coastal 
streams  are  "steelheads,"  anglers  can 
legally,  under  this  new  wise  law,  fish  all 
these  streams  until  February  1st,  slaughter- 
ing thousands  of  breeding  adults  as  well 
as  myriads  of  small  steelheads.  As  regards 
that  "close  season"  on  steelheads  from  Sep- 
tember 1st  to  October  23d,  we  are  informed 
by  a  certain  County  Game  Warden  that  one 
of  his  constituents  claims  to  have  in  his 
possession  a  letter  from  the  Chief  Deputy 
of  the  State  Commission,  advising  him  that 
he  could  catch  small  steelheads  during  that 
so-called  "close  season"  for  his  own  use, 
but  not  for  sale!  leather  an  elastic  close 
season,  is  it  not?  Maybe  the  Chief  Deputy 
made  this  ruling  in  order  to  get  around 
the  otherwise  strenuous  kick  that  would 
go  up  from  the  hundreds  of  summer  re- 
sorts on  the  Klamath  and  Eel  and  other 
rivers,  whose  patrons  would  be  debarred 
from  their  best  fishing  by  the  law's  literal 
and  up-to-letter  enforcement. 

And  as  a  matter  of  interest  it  may  be 
asked  what  is  the  Commission  going  to  do 
to  men  who  fish  after  November  15th, 
above  tide  water  for  steelheads?  Will  they 
permit  them  to  take  rainbows  under  the 
name  of  "steelheads" — the  scientists  are 
agreed  upon  the  opinion  that  steelheads  are 
simply  rainbows  that  have  gone  to  sea  for 
a  season.  If  that  be  so  when  does  a 
"steelhead"  cease  to  be  a  steelhead  and  re- 
turn to  his  original  rainbow  condition — ^as 
soon  as  he  returns  from  the  sea  to  fresh 
water,  or  must  he  recover  his  iridescent 
citizenship  again  by  being  so  many  months 
in  the  river  and  so  many  days  on  the 
riffles  ? 

Again,  take  the  deer-dogging  law.  This 
wise  law  permits  the  running  of  wounded 
deer,  in  the  open  season,  by  dogs.     It  goes 
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without  saying  that,  as  California  sports- 
men are  all  jealous  and  zealous  conservers 
of  the  law  to  its  very  letter,  they  will  never, 
never  run  an  unwounded  deer  with  dogs 
again,  never!  Not  even  if  they  have  to 
waste  a  shell  or  two,  shot  at  random,  in 
order   to  at   least   wound   his   feelings. 

But  the  muchly  vaunted  hunting  license 
bill  is  the  cream  of  the  whole  milking!  Its 
provisions  exempt  from  the  payijient  of 
a  license  fee  every  person  who  hunts  on 
his  own  lands,  i.  e.,  it  exempts  the  landed 
farmer,  the  preserve  owners  and  lessees — 
the  members  of  the  shooting  clubs  and 
other  people  of  more  or  less  wealth  who 
are  abundantly  and  peculiarly  able  to  pay 
such  a  fee,  while  it  mulcts  the  very  class 
who  are  not,  the  thousands  of  poor  men 
who  own  no  lands  and  who  can  at  best 
only  hope  for  an  occasional  and  desultory 
shoot   on    the    game-barren   public   domain. 

Of  course  we  appreciate  that  the  interests 
and  welfare  of  the  proverbial  "poor,  bare- 
footed farmer  boy" — who,  by  the  way,  in 
this  state  at  least,  generally  wears  silk 
stockings,  shoots  high-grade  smokeless 
shells  out  of  a  $100  hammerless  breech- 
loader and  has  money  in  the  bank — must 
be  religiously  looked  after;  while  it  would 
be  a  burning  shame  to  put  upon  our  pe- 
cunious  land-owning  and  preserve-leasing 
magnates  the  petty  indignity  of  coughing 
up  a  big  iron  dollar  for  anything  relating 
to  the  sport  of  which  they  already  possess 
a  monopoly. 

Such  discrimination  constitutes  class  leg- 
islation of  the  most  vicious  and  unconsti- 
tutional sort  and  we  predict  that  the  first 
test  case  brought  into  court  will  result 
in  the  nullification  of  the  whole  hunting 
license  law.  The  game  in  this  State  belongs 
to  the  people  of  this  State  in  common,  and 
the  allowing  of  any  one  man's  killing  it 
under  conditions  made  by  the  statute  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  other  men  is  obviously 
unfair  discrimination. 

We  are  firm  believers  in,  and  have  long, 
earnestly  and  strenuously  advocated  a  hunt- 
ing license  law;  but  our  advocacy  was  for 
a  common-sense,  equitable  and-  just  law 
which  would  compel  every  citizen  alike  to 
pay  an  equal  and  stated  fee  for  his  hunt- 
ing privileges — a  so-called  "blanket"  law 
that  covered  all  men,  poor  and  rich  alike. 


We  say  "citizens"  advisedly,  for  aliens 
have  obviously  no  right  to  special  privi- 
leges concomitant  with  citizenship  only, 
and  non-residents  are  only  entitled  to  modi- 
fied enjoyment  of  privileges  peculiar  and 
single  to  the  state  in  which  they  are  only 
visitants  and  not  tax-payers.  Only  those 
should  shoot  in  a  State  who  pay  taxes — 
or  a  cash  fee  equivalent  thereto — in  such 
state  and  thus  contribute  toward  the  liqui- 
dation of  the  heavy  charge  upon  the  com- 
monwealth in  protecting  game  and  foster- 
ing its  supply.  A  non-resident  should  be 
compelled  to  pay  at  least  ten  times  the 
fee  exacted  from  a  citizen  resident;  in 
that  one  particular  our  present  law  is  right, 
as  is  also  its  provision  that  aliens  must  pay 
twenty-five  times  as  much.  But  in  its  ex- 
emption feature  it  is  bad — so  bad  as  to  be 
literally  rotten  and  constitutionally  unable 
to  hold  water  when  once  tested. 

These  are  the  ludicrosities  upon  which 
the  State  Fish  Commission  is  felicitating 
itself.  We  wish  them  joy  of  their  achieve- 
ment and  only  regret  our  inability  to  per- 
ceive the  glory  of  the  garment  with  which 
their  exultant  dignity  is  invested. 

But  to  the  clear-thinking,  horse-.sensed, 
common,  every-day,  decent  sportsman  who 
has  the  welfare  of  the  game  and  fish  in- 
terests really  at  heart,  it  is  to  laugh! 


LOOK  OUT  FOR  HIM 

* 

THE  public  is  hereby  notified  and  warned 
■  that  one  Andrew  V.  Todd,  formerly 
connected  with  Western  Field  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  advertising  solicitor,  is  a  defaulter 
in  his  accounts  with  this  company  and 
has  been  discharged  from  our  employ.  He 
is  no  longer  connected  with  the  Western 
Field  company  in  any  capacity  whatsoever, 
and  the  public  is  hereby  warned  that  any 
one  paying  him  any  money  on  account  of 
Western  Field,  either  for  subscription  or 
other  considerations,  does  so  at  his  own 
risk.  Any  one  having  any  knowledge  of 
his  present  whereabouts  will  confer  a  favor 
upon  this  magazine  by  informing  us 
promptly,  as  we  greatly  desire  his  appre- 
hension for  obvious  reasons. 


IVESTERX  FIELD 


V.    UelntTTc,    Sec,    Likepoit,    Cat. 
UrtoDTilla— T.  G.   DUI.  Sec,   LijrtoiiTilla,  CtL 
Lodl— Greer  McDonald,  Sec,   Lodi.  Cal. 
Lorapoe— W.   R,  Smith,  Set,  Lompoc   C«l. 
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Citr,  Ctl. 
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I— Fred 


— B.    Ramaer,   Sec,    Monterey. 

Napa— W.  We«t,  Sec,  Napa,  Cal. 

Nevada  Citr— Fred  C.   Drown.   Sec.   Nevada  CltT, 
Cal. 

Oraville— G.    T.    Graham.    Sec,    Oroville,   Cal. 

Oii-ard— Roy  B.  Wiiman.  Sec,  Oinacd.  Cal. 

Taio    Rablea—T.    W.    Henry.    Sec,    Paio    Roble*. 


VUe-Pre>id«iia. 

C.  L.  PoweH,  Pleasanton;  Dr.  I.  W.  H»y»,  Graa. 
Valler:  A.  S.  Nichols,  SierraTine:  H.  W.  Keller.  Loi 
Angelei,  and  Chaie  Littlejohn,  Redwood  City. 

Kaccutlve  Commltte*— C.  W.  Hibbird,  San  Fran- 
daco;  W.  W.  Riehardi,  Oakland;  A.  M.  Barlur.  San 
JOK!  Frank  K.  Mayer,  San  Franciaco,  and  J.  H. 
Schumacher.  Loi  AnEClei. 

Hcmbenliip  Commltiaa— E.  A.  Mocker.  Capitola; 
W.   C.    Correll,    Riveriide.    and    R.    H.    Kelly,   Santa 


,  Petaluma,  Cal. 
— C.   J.    Cobum,    See..    Pe.eadero,   CaL 
PonerTille— G.    R.    Lumley.   Sec,    Porferrille,   CaL 
QuinCT- T.    F.    Spaoaer.    Sec,    Quiney.    CaL 
Red    Bluff— W.    F.    Lunina,   Sec,    Red    Bluff.  -CaL 
ReddiniT— Dr.    B.    F.    Belt.    Sec.    Reddlni,   Cal. 
Redlanda— Rohert    Leiih.    Sec,    RedUndi,    Cal. 
Redwood  City— C.  Littlejohn.  Sec,  Redwood  C«y. 

c,   Cal. 


1.  Sleiger,  i 


— H.    E.    Roberiaon,    Sec,    San    Rafad, 


Secretary -Trei 
K.  A.  Mocker,  i]t6  Hayi 
County    AHOciationi— Theii 


Secret 


Alameda  County  Fiah  and  Game  Protective  Aia'n 
—A.    L.    Henry,    Sec-Treaa,,    Lirermore,    Cal. 

A)lura»— K.  A.  Laird,  Sec.  Altnraa,  Cat. 

Ansel»— Walter    Ttyon.    Sec,    Anpla    Camp,    Cal. 

Arroyo  Grande— S.  Clevenger,  Sec.  Arroyo 
Grande,    Cal. 

Auburn- E.  A.   Fnncta,  Sec.  Auburn,  Cal. 

Boulder  Creek— J.  H.  Aran,  Sec.  Boulder  Creek, 
Cal. 

Audobon  Society  of  •CalitornU- W.  Scott  Way, 
Sec.  Paaadena,  Cal. 

California  Rod  and  Gun  Club  Auociation.  316 
UDIa   BuildinK.  San    Franciico,   Cal. 

ChicD,  .  Sec,  Chleo,  Cal. 

aoTcrdale—C.    H.    Smith.    Sec,    aorerdalc,    Cal. 

Coluaa— S.  J.   Gilmour.  Sec,  Colnia.  Cal. 

Coming— Maion  Cate.  Sec.  Corning,  Cal. 

Covelo— H.   W.   Schutler.  Sec.   Corelo,   Cal. 

Deer  Creek— Jo..  Mitchell,  Sec,  Hot  Springy  Cal. 

Fort   Bragg— Thoa.    Buma.  Set.  Fort   Bragg.  Cal. 

Freano— D.    Diamukea,    Sec,   Fre.no,   Cal. 

Gra»    Valley— John    Mulroy,    Sec,    Grasa    Valley, 


bra.    Cal. 

San  Bernardino — F.  C.  Moore.  Sec,  San  Bemar. 
dino.   Cal. 

Santa   Qara- J.    H.    Faull.   Sec.   San  Joae,   CaL 

Santa   Crui— R.   Miller,  Sec,  Santa  Cm,  Cal. 

San    Diego^A.    D.   Jordan,  Sec.   San    Diego,   Cal. 

San  Franciico  Fly  Calling  Cub— F.  W.  Bnither- 
ton.  Sec,  i»  Weill  Fargo  Building,  San  Fraaeiaco. 
Cal. 


n'n— J-    H.    Kruie. 


Cal. 

Healdiburg    F.    and    G.    P. 
Secretary,    Healdiburg. 

Hollialer— Wm.  Higby,  Sec.  Holliiter.  Cal. 

Humboldt— Jul iui    Jiniien.    Sec.    Humboldt.    Cal. 

Jackaon- O.    H.    Reichling.   Sec.  Jackion.    Cal. 

KelieyTille— Cbaa.  H.   Pugh,  Sec,  KelieyviUe,  Cal. 

'-      I    County- E.    F.    Pueichel,    Sec,    Bakeiilield, 


Cal. 


Santa    Raia— Milea    Feermi 
Cal. 


.    Sec,    Sanh 


Roaa. 


San  Lull  Obiipo— H.  C.  Knight.  Sec,  San  Lnla 
Obitpo,    Cal. 

Salinai— J.    J.    Ketley,    Sec,    Salinai.    0*1. 

Sdma— J.    J.    Vanderburg,    Sec.    Selma.    Cal. 

Sierra- Dr.   S.    H.    Crow.   Sec,    Sierraville.   CaL 

Sierra  Co.,  P.  and  G.  Aiaociation— P.  B.  Sfivka, 
Sec.   Loyalton.  Cal. 

Siskiyou- W.   A.   Sharp.   Sec.  Siiion,   Cat. 

'■---.  Pagla- Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  Santa  Puila, 


■Cal. 


County- S.     S.     Mull  in).     Sec,     Han  ford. 


Sonora- J.  A.  Van  Hartingen.  Sec,  Sonora,  CaL 
Stockton— R.  L.  Quiscnberry,  Sec.  Stockton,  CaL 
Suianville— R.  M.  RanKin,  Sec,  Suuneille.  Ctf. 
Sutter   Creek— L.    F.    Slinion,  Sec,   Three  Rinra, 


Visalia- Thoinai    A.    Ch.ien.    Sec.    Viialia,    Cal. 
WationTille- F.d    Winkle,    Sec,    Walaonville.    Cal 
Williti— CliHter    Ware    Sec.    Willlii.    Cal. 
Woodland- W.   F.  Hujton.  Sec,  Woodland.  Cat. 
Weil    Berkeley— Chirlei    Hadlan.   Sec.   Wcit    Bar 
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■i,  Ihe  ground,  only  1  short  dis- 
wDuld  be  BmaihFd  before  ii  could 
E'robably   Ihe   best   (eat  of  Ihe  »[ler- 


hini  by  firing  aimultineomly  a  rifle  a 
bollli  behind  him  being  broken  by  n 
held   in  from  of   Mr.   Akard   whiJe  at 


SOME  CLEVER  SHOOTJNO 


halJ 

from  a 

The  exhibition   was  the 

tinr 

t  ever 

f  Mr.   Akard  ey.r   shoots 

ng    audience.      Some    ex 

cite 

done   by    Ed.    F.    Forsgard 

hii   1 

,uaied  in     THE  INTERNATIONAL  FLY   CASTING 
'""*  I"  TOURNAMENT 


down  and  shot,  held  the  s< 

faihion"  and  by  feeling.      / 
the  air  had  half  ■  doien  ho 
it  Blrock  the  ground,  the  g 
load)    itaelf    a 
thrown  i; 


>  the  i 


through  it  before 

ig  the  kind  which 

lly    after   it   ia   fired:    marbl« 

rent  by  rifle  pellets  as  (hough 

el;  the 


mount   of 

inter 

«   take 

the 

In. 

Tmi 

nf 

lai< 

and 

if    ':i 

b..    *h 

he 

i.cn     by 

tacine 

■■Iv 

(:»a 

ing 

lub,  at  R 

16. 

ltd    17,    1907. 

a    cTide 

Cf. 

by 

the 

any  eomm 

enda 

ory  lettera  which  the 

call  which  hai 


withou 


sIghiB    of    Ihe   gun    were  list    pron 

utielu  tossed  in  the  air  were  struck  eatily;  a  postal  out    (or 

card  held  olf  lo  one  side  by   Mr.  Joe  Speight,  with  shape   ev 

the  thin  edge  towards  Mr.  Akard,  was  cut  in  twain,  where  th< 

were  ignited  by  shooting  a  rifle  ball  against  the  sul-  the  biggi 

phur  tip;  round  piecea  of  metal  the  liie  of  a  dollar  a    laurns 

vera  thrown  into  Ihe  tir  by  the  scare  and  probably  behoorea 

fifty   were  hit   without   making   a   single  mita,  theae  It   ia   th< 
erly  caught  up 


Ihem,    and    are    rapidly    gcti 


owd  at  Racine  that  bat  ever  attended 
in  the  history  of  the  apart,  and  it 
and   eiery   one  to   be   up    and  doing. 


laid  oi 

and  while  it  was  in  the  ai 

ballet  and  tent  flying  stri 


!nt  hurUng  under  it 
s  struck  by  anolhei 

pellel   would  (oilov 
r  and  they  were  al! 


should  be  well  ri 


profeaaional"  itt  el 
ion  and  courtesy  . 
nd    aportaman.Iike 


eitended  to  the 
lay  his  skill  and  n 


Howfver,    ii    ii   recogniinl   thai   ih*    time    hu   mr-  Amctica    of  any    li»ing   represenlatiw    of   the    genui 

different   intereiti.   and   ifae    Racine  Tmimainenl   will  "Ibn"  of  tbc  V,rsi. 

be  conducted  Iireeir  far  the  caster  who  eniageii  in  Tbc  >pccimcn   shot   in    Coloiado,  and  lubmitted  Is 

game.  wild  and  idr->iippi.rling.      Such  animali  accdunl  (or 

The   Entertainment  Committee  <s  making  arrange-  some  of  the   "ilicxes"  that  have  heen    observed.      A 

neccijary   to    "double   up,"   ■>    in   u«u>l   for   conyen-  D.  T.  MacDougal.  from  the  Desert  Botanical  Labora- 

lions  of  this  <art.  tor^  at  Tucson.  Ariiona,  illustrate  another  sonrcc  of 

honest  belief  in  the  eiisteace  of  an   American   Ibei. 

Ur.    MacDougal.    who   is   himself    a    keen   naturaliat. 

THE    IRREPRESSIBLE    AMERICAN  had  no  difficult,  m  naming  at  aight  the  specie,  whick 

"IBEX"  Ihc.^e  ipecimeni   represent,   but   he  kindir  elected    to 


HR0UGHOUT  the  Rocky  Mounlain 
region  from  L>  Paso  to  Dawson 
City  belief  in  1) 


afford    us 
'■Ibex-'    stc 


reduced    t 


"Ibex"    in    the    Santa    Cati 


-nie 


rred 


Ibex 


iiernal   in   the  human   mind.      Again  old. 

and  again  has  the  creature  been  seen  these 

I'arlicularily.       From     the    Slate    of  Be: 

Waahington,    one    man    sent    a    very  queri. 

and    from    Colorado    came    a    photo-  ><,-ba1ly     erronet 

graph,  an  admirable  description,  and  running  wild,  i 

urements,    of    a    specimen    which    had    actually  are  short   and 

Ihot    and    mounted.      Two    really    distinguished  tain  sheep  ram 


I  ol  the 


The  spirit  of  invesi 


.\n.\V  in   Zoological 
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LIFORNIA    SENATE'S  IDEA   OF 
GAME  LAWS 

ALIFORXIA     LEGISLATURES     for 
several  years  past  have  been  peculiar 
combinations  at  the  best,  but  that  of 
1907    bids    fair     to     send     its     name 
"echoing  down  the  corridors  of  time" 
as   the   most   stupendous   aggregation 
ever  cxhioited  under  one  canvas.     In 
the     language     of     the     showman    it 
could    be    said :    that    this    wonderful 
hippodrome,   gathered  together  at  an 
enormous    expense,    contained    living 
specimens    of    every    variety    of    the 
mo,  including  Mark  Anthony — not  the  Roman 
to    the     world's    greatest     anthropologists, 
e  and   so   rare   was   this    1907   collection   that 
ts  sixty-day  stand  at  Sacramento,   something 
attaches  were  employed  to  protect  its  mem- 
n  the  vandal  hands  of  those  curiosity-seekers 
prone  to   slip   up   in   the  gloaming  and   chip 
ers    from    the    best    specimens    to    be    carried 
souvenirs  of  this  wonderful  legislature.     This 
attaches,  sweltering  under  the  herculean  task 
ing  salaries  of  from  $4  to  $6  per  day,  were 
3rtunate    victims    of    the    poor    mathematical 
ons    of   the   members   of   both   houses   in   not 
ing  that  there  were  not  sufficient  square  feet 
.'    in    the    lobbies,    corridors,    halls    and    com- 
ooms   to   accommodate  the   political   footpads 
i  placed  on  the  pay  roll.     Had  the  weather 
as  to  allow  about  one-half  of  them  to  have 
iced  outside  as  a  body  guard  for  the  build- 
would  have  lessened  the  labors  of  these  gen- 
>f  leisure  in  trying  to  keep  out  of  each  other's 

s  unfortunate,  also,  for  the  good  name  of  the 
lat    the    august    body    of    Senators    were    not 
by   law   to   have   swapped   places   with   their 
This    might    have    resulted    in    less    silly 
ial    courtesy,    but    no    doubt    it    would    have 
d  a  good  deal  more  good  common  horse  sense, 
ing    of    Senatorial    courtesy    brings    to    mind 
(ic  passage  at  arms  between  Senators  Leavitt 
shaw.    The  great  debates  between  Lincoln  and 
t   paled    into   nothingness   by   the   side   of  the 
an   oratory   of   Leavitt   when   he   arose   in   his 
and    with    the    mien    of    an    accusing    angel, 
the    finger    of    scorn    at    the    child-like    and 
:ountenance    of    Belshaw,    and    in    thundering 
ronounced  him  a  "Fish  hog  of  the  most  pro- 
I   type!"      Imagine   a   rushing   torrent   empty- 
seething    waters    into    the    fiery    mouth    of    a 
Such    a    scene    no    doubt    would    be   grand 
eye,  but  in  that  real  sublimity  which  appeals 
higher  senses  it   would  be  tame   indeed,  com- 
vith    that    clash    of    words,    that    forensic    war 
>lared  forth  from  the  almost  livid  lips  of  Bel- 
.s   he   thundered    back,    ".^nd    you're    a    game 
the  worst  kind."     It  was  indeed  a  dramatic 
o  see  the  pot  arise  in  its  dignity  and  call  the 
slack : 

there    was   a   still    more   amusing   side   to   this 

ion.     These  two  great  minds  were  attempting 

:uss    the    game    question,    a    subject    of    which 

had    the    least    rudimentary    knowledge,    and 


so  each  accused  the  other  of  a  total  ignorance  of  the 
subject,  and  both  unconsciously  told  the  truth. 

Another  exhibition  of  Senatorial  ignorance  of  game 
legislation  was  given  with  all  the  cap  and  bell  ac- 
companiments that  rightfully  belonged  to  it,  when 
the  subject  of  running  of  deer  with  hounds  was 
under  discussion.  One  of  this  grand  aggregation  of 
pseudo-statesmen  arose  with  all  the  dignity  becom- 
ing one  on  whose  shoulders  rests  the  great  re- 
sponsibility of  the  political  life  of  the  State,  and 
informed  his  less  posted  colleagues  that  he  never 
heard  of  such  a  thing  as  hunting  deer  with  dogs. 
"The  way  to  hunt  deer — and  I  know  by  personal 
experience — "  said  this  oracle,  "is  to  build  a  plat- 
form m  a  tall  tree,  take  your  position  thereon  and 
wait  till  the  deer  comes  within  gun  shot  range." 
After  this  Senator  had  relieved  himself  of  this  chunk 
of  solid  wisdom,  which  happily  hit  no  one  in  its  fall, 
apother  of  the  people's  tribunes  was  seized  with  a 
desire  to  be  heard  and  a  longing  to  sow  broadcast  a 
portion  of  his  great  knowledge  of  woodcraft.  He 
therefore  contradicted  the  gentleman  up  the  tree  in 
the  most  pointed  terms,  and  informed  him  that  bears 
were  sometimes  hunted  in  that  way  by  boys  and 
cowardly  men,  but  such  animals  as  deer  cannot  be 
baited  with  either  dead  pigs  or  stale  honey.  "In 
open  country,"  said  this  lineal  descendant  of  old 
Nimrod,  "deer  ^  are  sometimes  killed  without  a  dog, 
but  in  all  countries  where  the  brush  is  too  high  to 
see  to  shoot,  the  hunter  sets  his  dogs  on  the  deer 
and  they  catch  and  kill  them  for  him.'' 

But  the  wise  men  were  not  yet  through  airing 
their  knowledge,  for  the  last  speaker  was  barely 
seated  when  another  of  these  solons  jumped  to  his 
feet  like,  a  spitball  from  a  boy's  popgun,  indignant 
at  the  mention  of  catching  deer  with  dogs.  He 
informed  his  colleagues  with  a  show  of  intense  feel- 
ing that  he  knew  something  about  deer  himself,  and 
when  it  came  to  dogs — why  he  could  be  called  in 
any  time  to  give  testimony  as  an  expert.  "Talk 
about  catching  deer  with  dogs !  It's  nonsense," 
thundered  this  new  Demosthenes,  "the  worst  of 
nonsense!  No  deer  can  catch  a  dog — I  mean  no  dog 
can  run  fast  enough  to  catch  a  deer.  You  can  pass 
a  law  to  run  deer  with  dogs  or  without  them,  it  all 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end  and  depends 
on  the  dog.  It,  gentlemen  of  the  Senate,  I  repeat 
depends  on  whether  your  dog  is  a  smart  dog  or  a 
lazy  dog.  That,  Mr.  President,  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
If  your  dog  is  a  lazy  dog  he  will  run  the  deer  from 
one  to  two  hundred  yards.  If  he  is  a  smart  dog 
he  will  run  the  deer  from  twenty  to  forty  minutes, 
but  in  no  case  will  the  very  smartest  dog  run  a  deer 
more  than  an  hour  and  a  half.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  Mr.  President  and  Senators,  and  that's 
all  there  is  to  it."  As  the  gentleman  took  his  seat 
it  was  plain  to  see  that  he  was  not  only  surprised 
but  hurt  because  there  was  no  encore  following  his 
burst  of  oratory.  , 

Still  the  question  was  not  clear  to  the  minds  of 
this  august  assemblage,  for  strange  to  say,  even  after 
so  much  elucidation  from  gentlemen  claiming  to  be 
experts,  every  man  who  ever  had  an  opinion  on  any 
subject,  still  had  his  own  ideas  as  strong  as  ever, 
and  each  began  to  patch  up  the  already  misshapen 
bill  with  all  kinds  of  amendments,  strangely  con- 
structed and  wonderful  to  behold.  Leavitt,  the  re- 
puted game  hog,  wanted  to  increase  the  season's 
limit  on  deer  to  four.     Belshaw,  the  accused  fishhog. 


WESTERN  FIELD 


wuitcd  to  ban  the  tin  of  tb>  meita  ilecrC4*«d  M  u 
to  pcimit  a(  the  Billing  of  doei  ttta  Ibcy  bid  ihed 
thtlr  born*.  Ljrncb  didn't  rare  tntieb  aboot  the  limit 
■0  long  u  tbe  iCMOfl  wu  long  eaongh  to  get  'em 

itop-watch  could  be  atticbed  to  tbc  dog  when 
running    deer    ■ 


!  hour 


.    wounded.      Of    c 


'-"wounded  deer.  A  riiing  (eoniiantly  riling)  Blatei- 
man  from  the  "biggeit  county  in  the  State."  thought 
it  didn't  make  any  difference  what  the  limit  wa>. 
whether  one  or  ten,  becaute  he  never  could  get  more 
than  one  in  a  leason  in  the  "San  Berdoo"  mounlaim 


the  limit,  ao  ai  to  hound  deer  for  tlirec  hrart.  to  aa  to 

picTCnt  the  killing  of  them  for  three  fean,  tome  one' 
called  for  the  queilion,  and  the  Preaident,  much  re 
lieved,     laid;     "All'in'favor>of'the-motioD'aa]F*  aye-con- 

After    the    Tote(r)     wai    taken,     Belihaw    reached 
aCTOBi    the    aisle    and    asked    whether    the    Tote   juit 

limit?  McCartney  replied:  "I  voted  (or  it,  but 
damfino." 

After    sending    the    Sergeanl-al-arm»    OTer    to    the 


sn  game  matters),  lo,  for  God'i  sake,  keep  tl 
GUI  of  sight  until  after  they  had  amended  it  sc 
make  it  at  least  underitandable. 


BANDITS 

HALBERD  ol  lupine  and  tidy-tip  disk. 
Altar  o[  lilac  and  thistle's  red  whisk. 
Tossed   by   the   b«eie   blowing   tenderly   brii 

Blowing  the   crosiers  ol  tall  heliotrope. 
Lifting  the  laces  ol  clematis  stars.  ' 


ackbird  and  hummer  in  glistening  mail— 
ee-footcd  all  down  each  bounteous  trail; 
Sot— but  the  opening  flowers'  sweel  ting 
caches  my  heart,  and  it  quickly  commands: 
■sten,  oh  hasten,  bold  bandits,  my  hands. 
Seek  a  share  of  the  spoils  of  the  spring. 


I@ 

NORTHWEST 
DER\RTMBNT 

SPRAY   FROM   SPOKANE 

Coiuliictcd  by  August  Wolf. 


-|0M     IIOI'PER,     vtteran     hunler     and  """"i  a  letlei   lo  Dr.  Hinij-   Power  of  Spokane,  re- 

trapptr,   of  Spolcane,   Wajh.,  has  re-  '*""   ">    "«    Proleclion    of   the    eggi   of   ducka    and 

lurned    home    from    a    trip    into   the  «""    '"    ^laika.      He    inlimales    that    some    action 

mouTitains  of  northern  Idaho  for  big  *'"  "*«  '»''="■  "  "''a*''  '»'  '^'  Jportsmen  of  Spokane, 

game.     He  wa.  accompanied  by  Joe  "Hhoagh    Ihere   i.   nothing  definite   in    regard    to  the 

Mnwell.      They    had    exciting    com-  m»"er-     The  Preiident  is  inleie?ted  in  the  movement 

Dali    with    cougar,    killing    three    in  '"^  '"*''  ^^'^^  '°  '""""f  "'f  "luation   in  bi$  uina] 


I    (ro 


We  hunted  a  couple  of  dayi  « 

locating     anything    thai    loc 

;   a   cougar   track.      Oo   the   t 


cougar    track.      The 


lo  Waihington  and  told  the  President  about  ii  and 
left  ll  with  him.  lie  already  knew  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  birds'  eggs  in  Alaika  and  both  he  and  I 
knew   of  the  fact  which  you  mentioned   in  your  laal 


"Then 


old,  but  the  dog  opened  on  it  and  away  he  went 
baying  and  yipping.  We  knew  he  wm  after  the 
red  thing  and  followed   »  fait  a>  posaible. 

"He  finally  went  out  of  hearing,  bul  we  foUowed 
in  hil  track,  and  after  covering  a  distance  of  about 
arded     by    coming    onto    him 


:  wish  anything  to  be  done 


made    i 


.arked   and    t 


When  I  approached  I  saw  a  big 
of  a  leaning  tree.  The  dogs  wen 
him  and   I   was  afraid  they  would 


are  the  Indian  assc 
meaning,  but  stupid 
ihould  be  allowed  I 
bnngry. 

"1  cannot  tell  you  absolutely  what  is  be 
nor  what  can  be  done,  bul  I  can  assure  yoi 
Prejident  is  much  interested  in  the  aubjec 
tends  (o  do  what  he  can.  How  much  i)u 
I  do  not  know,  nor,  I  think,  does  he  at  pr. 


ping  close  to  ... 

e  him   out  of  W.    J,     Fuson,    a    rancher,    living    near    Dartford, 

the  tree  and  cause  trouble  for  themselves,  to  I  fired.  'ia>>t   miles  north   of  Spokane,  killed  a  large  lyna  ■ 

The  bullet  entered  his  head  between  the  eyei,  killing  ft"  days  ago  near  hii  ranch.     The  lynx,  which  had 

him  instantly.  '•""    hiding    in    the    neighborhood    tor    two    weeks, 

"The  other  cougar  had  jumped  and  run.     I  called  weighed     twenty     pounds     and     measured     forty. one 

the  dogs  from  the  dead  one  and  Bent  Ihem  away  on  inehei  from  nose  to  tip  of  tail. 

the  other  trail.     We  followed  this  one  and  the  dogs  ■       ■       • 

treed  bim.  When  we  reached  the  place  where  he  Evan  Gay,  of  Watdner,  Ida.,  east  of  SpcAane,  cap- 
was  treed  I  called  the  dogs  off  and  held  them  back  tured  the  Wardner- Kellogg  Fishing  Qnb't  trophy  for 
while  Maxwell  shot  him,  killing  him  with  a  single  the  largest  fish  caught  this  apring.  He  landed  a 
bullet.  trout  weighing  one  pound,  ten   and  one-half  onneet. 

"That  afternoon,  higher  up  on   Granite  creek,   we  Mrs.    W.    D.    Peeplea.    wife  of  the   superintendent  of 

landed  another.     We  stayed  a  few  daya  longer  with  the  Federal  Mining  &  Smelting  Company,  first  prize 

Tnomal   Whaling,   who  lives  on    Granite    creek,   and  winner  last  season,  came  in   for  second  honora  with 

when   we  came   away   brought  several  hides  with   us  a   (rout   weighing   one   pound,   eight   and  one-quarter 

I  sold  to  'Bill'  Gilroy,  at   Sandpoint,  for  (45.     The  <       •       . 

big   cougar   that    I    shot   first    from   the   leaning   tree  Jacob   Wilbourn,   a  member   of  the   Spakane   Rifle    ■ 

measured    nine    feel    and    three    inches    from    tip    lo  and    Revolver  Club,   acorcd  244   out   of   the   posiible 

tip."  250,  shooting  from  the  Z5-yard  mark  with  an  ordinary 

Dr.  Alexander   Lambert  of  New   York  Cily,  where  cenlly   in   an    indoor  range.      The  method  of  scoring 

be   is   ideniiiied   with  the  Boone  and  Crochetl   Club,  was  as  foUowi:     The  count  is  based   on  ten  conse- 

of    which    President    Roosevelt    is     a     member,     haa  cutive  shots.     The  2S   ia   scored  if  a  half-inch  drcle 
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is  struck,  24  if  a  circle  of  an  inch  is  entered,  and 
each  half  inch  add«d  to  the  diameter  of  the  circle 
reduced  the  count  by  one. 

•  •       • 

From  Burlcy,  Ida.,  southeast  of  Spokane,  comes  a 
story  of  a  fierce  fight  between  a  miner  and  a  moun- 
tain Ijon  at  the  bottom  of  a  40-foot  shaft.  The 
story : 

"Xephi  Birch,  a  veteran  prospector  of  Cassia 
c«»imty.  owner  of  several  claims  in  the  mountains 
south  of  Burley.  recently  visited  his  property  to  do 
the  annual  assessment  work.  Ilis  mission  took  him 
into  the  shaft  on  a  ladder,  which  was  within  three 
feet  of  the  bottom.  When  he  dropped  from  the  last 
rung  he  was  made  aware  that  the  narrow  space  was 
occupied.  A  wild  animal  sprang  at  the  ladder  as 
though  to  climb  out ;  failing  in  that  it  turned  upon 
Birch  and  jumped  on  him,  knocking  him  down.  It 
sprang  at  his  throat,  but  missed,  and  in  a  second 
attempt  grabbed  the  collar  of  his  coat  to  which  it 
clung. 

"Then  ensued  a  terrific  battle  for  life  between 
man  and  beast.  Birch  beat  the  animal  off  with  his 
fists  and  again  made  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ladder. 
The  animal  sprang  on  him  again  and  this  time  bore 
him  to  the  ground.  Birch  fought  desperately  and 
tried  to  regain  his  feet,  but  the  brute  kept  trying 
so  persistently  to  reach  his  throat  that  all  of  Birch's 
efforts  were  devoted  to  protecting  himself. 

"Finally  Birch,  struggling  on  the  ground,  grasped 
a  short  piece  of  a  drill.  A  vigorous  blow  laid  the 
brute  out  and  Birch  regained  his  feet.  Hastily 
striking  a  match  he  saw  that  the  beast  was  a  moun- 
tain lion  that  had  fallen  into  the  shaft.  A  few  more 
blows  with  his  drill  ended  the  beast's  life  and  Birch, 
trembling  and  exhausted,  made  his  way  to  the  sur- 
face and  to  the  nearest  habitation,  a  few  miles  away. 
Birch  declares  he  will  have  a  rug  made  of  the  hide 
as  a  souvenir  of  the  hardest   'scrap'  he  ever  had  in 

his  life." 

•  •       • 

Nearly  $2000  in  bounties  was  paid  by  the  State 
of  Washington  to  coyote  slayers  in  Douglas  county, 
west  of  Spokane,  in  1906.  The  bounty  is  $1  for 
each  scalp  delivered  to  the  county  auditor.  Hun- 
dreds of  animals  were  slain  and  not  reported  and  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  not  less  than  3000  coyotes  were 
killed  in  Douglas  county  last  year.  The  question  is 
debated  with  considerable  earnestness  whether  it  is 
sound  policy  to  continue  the  bounty  on  these  so- 
called  pests.  Many  ranchers  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  coyote  does  more  good  in  getting 
the  principal  part  of  its  living  by  killing  jackrabbits 
than  it  does  harm  in  sneaking  a  chicken,  a  water- 
melon or  an  occasional  lamb. 

•  •       • 

"I  suggest  a  bounty,  say  $20  on  cougar,  $10  on 
lynx  and  wild  cat,  $5  on  coyote  and  $1  on  hawks  and 
owls,  as  an  incentive  to  encourage  the  extermina- 
tion of  game-destroying  animals,"  writes  Rev.  Albert 
Bean  of  Colville.  Wash.,  north  of  Spokane,  adding: 
"Then  put  a  limit  of  four  or  five  years'  time  when 
said  bounty  shall  be  removed,  which  will  make  it  an 
incentive  to  do  speedy  work.  'Tis  true  this  would 
mean  heavy  bounty  expenses  for  a  time,  but  the 
good  effect  gained  is  self-evident,  while  under 
present   conditions   the   small   bounty   totals   as   much 


while  the  end  is  not  obtained  and  soon  no  game  will 
be  left. 

"Repeatedly  do  I  read  reports  of  terrible  slaughter 
of  deer  and  other  game  by  cougar  and  coyotes,  and 
I  have  seen  enough  evidence  myself  to  conyince  me 
that  some  special  measures  should  be  taken  for 
game  protection  or  soon  our  forests  in  Washington 
will  be  depleted  of  game.  It  is  an  undisputed  fact 
that  the  entire  cat  family  lives  on  what  it  kills,  and 
delights  to  kill  for  every  meal,  and  unless  forced  to 
do  so  will  never  eat  a  second  time  from  dead  prey, 
but  like  the  cat,  though  hungry  will  not  stop  to  eat 
while  a  living  mouse  can  be  seen.  So  with  the 
cougar.  I  have  known  of  a  wild  cat  killing  three 
rabbits  and  one  pheasant  within  four  miles*  travel 
and  yet  eat  none  of  them.  While  these  facts  exist 
we  must  find  a  remedy,  hence  the  foregoing  sugges- 
tion, which  may  find  favor  not  only  with  the  true 
sportsmen,    but    the    people    all    over    the    Evergreen 

State." 

•  •       • 

Pierce  Johnson  of  Spokane,  has  everything  in 
readiness  to  pilot  a  party  of  sportsmen  from  the 
middle  western,  eastern  and  New  England  States, 
on  a  bear  and  big  game  hunt  in  the  mountains  at 
the  head  of  the  Clearwater  river  in  northern  Idaho 
into  British  Columbia.  The  trip  will  occupy  two 
months.  Tom  Hopper,  guide  and  bear-fighter,  with 
his  pack  of  fourteen  hounds,  which  have  been  in 
training  a  month,  and  a  cook  will  accompany  the 
nimrods.     The  trip  will  cost  $3000. 

Hopper  says  the  water  in  the  Spokane  river  is 
higher  than  it  has  been  at  this  time  of  the  season 
iii  twenty-six  years,  this  indicating  that  the  snow  in 
the  mountain  wilds  of  Idaho  is  melting  and  that  there 
will  be  an  early  spring.  This  being  true,  the  hunt- 
ing party  will  pitch  its  first  camp  near  Delta,  Ida., 
and  work  south  along  the  mountains  to  the  Clear- 
water. It  is  expected  that  a  number  of'  bear  will 
be  shot  on  this  trip,  as  the  Indians,  coming  to  the 
settlements,  report  Bruin  in  evidence  at  the  foot- 
hills. When  the  Clearwater  is  reached  the  party 
will  board  a  train  for  British  Columbia,  and  another 
big  hunt  for  the  Silver  Tip  Mountains  will  follow. 

Johnson,  who  is  widely  Known  in  the  Northwest 
as  an  enthusiastic  sportsman  and  dead-shot,  is 
credited  with  making  the  greatest  bear  hunt  in 
Colorado,  and  he  expects  the  coming  trip  to  be  just 

as  extensive. 

•  •       • 

Walla  W^alla  Rod  and  Gun  Club  has  issued  invi- 
tations to  fifty  gun  clubs  of  the  West  to  attend  a 
tournament  to  be  held  at  Walla  Walla  May  16th  to 
18th.  They  include  clubs  from  Washington,  Oregon, 
California,  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah  and  British  Co- 
lumbia. Nine  hundred  dollars  in  purses,  besides  many 
merchandise  prizes,  will  be  distributed. 


THE  NEW  IDAHO  GAME  LAW 

Sportsmen  all  over  the  Pacific  Northwest  are  ex- 
pressing their  approbation  over  the  fish  and  game 
law  just  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  Idaho.  The 
principal   provisions   of  the  law   are : 

Private  fish  ponds  are  authorized ;  also  private 
game  parks,  but  no  such   pond  or  park  shall   contain 


ni    warden     befor- 
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trout   ahall  be  lold   at       priaonment. 


protected  for 

our  years. 

■■There    i>   hereby    appropriated    all    tht    n 

oney    now 

to  December 

«,  and  the  limit  in  one  d»y  i*.  18. 

fund,  and  all   money   which  may  be  rece 

For  ugehen 

the   coming  l*o   year,  under  the    provi.i 

n.   of  this 

to  December 

«,  and  i;  bird.  i<  the  limit. 

act.    lor   the   purpose    of   paying   the    sala 

variDDS    oBiceri   provided   by   this   act,    an 

d   tor   pay- 

ing   the  traveling   expenaea  provided  for 

for   partridge,   pheasant,   turtle   dove, 

and   for  the  expenses  of  the  oflice  of  the 

State  fiah 

KToute    and    p 

airie    chichen,    Septe/nber    tat    to    De. 

ano  game  warden,  and  lor  the  purpose  of 

mil  12. 

propagating  and  protecting  fish  and  gam 

Open   ««o 

The    objection    to    Ihii    lection    ii    th« 

il    ia    in 

e  law.  in  that  it  provide*  a  means  by 

which    should    pax    into    the    State 

I  be  diaburied   without  being  properly 


The  o 

pen  sea 

on  lord 

eer.  elk,  m 

0  December  21 

.evca 

e  bunted 

or  trapped. 

The   : 

or   ■  elide 

tl    for  hunti 

d  fiih 

ng.  bu 

it  doe. 

not    apply 

1.   the 

cense   is   t2S   for   big   gai 

or   bir 

a.      The 

fishing   license  for  nop.rei 

gardlci 

There 

mit  ol  01 

c  elk,  two 

deer,  one  mou 

,1  .heep.  one 

mountai 

goal  «id 

one  ibei  for  tl 

The 

9»*1      p 

:t::: 

againat    .hippi 

Dam* 

wilhou 

t    fishwa 

s    may    b 

opened    by    t 

The  penalty 

or   viola 

on   of  any 

prov..ion   of  t 

naid    into    the    treasur 
opriated    by    legislitiv 


t   tike    I 


one  chief  deputy  and  two  assiatania,  all  of 
.  shall  give  bond  to  the  Sute.  He  may  appoint 
ir  more  deputiea  in  any  county  of  the  State.  ai 
lency  shall  demand,  on  petition  o(  ten  or  more 
nl  taxpayers.  He  shall  also  appoint  a  clerk. 
^   salaries   are   fixed   thus:      The   warden,   flgOO 


tlOOO 


epnty. 


s   JIO   to  JJQO   fine. 


S120a   a 

by    the       ceed  tfiOO;  each  aisistant.  $1000  and  expenses  not  tt 

exceed  S600;   clerk,   flOOO.      .\11   other  deputies  sbal 

than   150  days  in  one  year. 


0= 
0= 


HANDICAP  GOLF  TOURNAMENTS 
AT  CORONADO  BEACH 


enty-t« 


goU  Cham- 


-t  in  the  quslit 
eightfcn  hole*.  Merrill  K.  Water: 
pion  of  tbe  Coroo»do  Country  Club,  diJ  not  en 
ud  Alexander  Reynold),  of  the  S>n  Diego  Com 
Oub,  thougb  entered,  did  not  play.  A.  B.  Dan 
of  Denver  and  Coronado  Beach  was  thus  left 
only  Itralch  man.     After  malting  the  best  gross 


alifyini 


i   by    defan: 


The 


)e  <U),  6  u|i,  5  lo  play;  Chapman  Young  <I2), 
n  by  the  dcfiuh  of  A,  B.  Daniett  (scratch):  C>p- 
n  J.  S.  Sedan)  (11).  beat  W.  T.  Hoadley  (14),  i 
2  to  play:  f.  B.  CoasitI  (14),  beat  H.  S.  Rich 
I).  4  up.  i  to  play,  and  G.  S.  Gay  Uli.  beat  J.  F. 
ytor  (14),  4  up,  3  to  play.     When  Ihe  two  player* 


when    t 


r  handii 


hi*  own 
E.  B.  L 
Thurslnn, 


defeated  Dauer, 
beat  Young,  rt 
and  Gay   beat  i 


,m    W.    L. 


up,  2  (o  play;  Major 


Mkm'9  Ciou'  Ha 

™c. 

:   Qu*UFT 

vgKc 

UNO.,. 

1 

■?? 

* 

_ 

,=. 

Compeiitorj 

u 

O 

., 

^ 

t 

1M 

UK 

n!  £.  Earlier.:::;::  ( 

h%^r::::.r.{ 

=6 

47 

0' 

1(. 

■ 

In  the  Gr*t  matdi   round  ll 

Number    1    againit    Number 

(Dunh*  of  hi*  match  play  ban 
ndtnber  being  taken  in  ca*e  < 
GrM  round  W.  L.  Thur*lon  (hi 
E.  B.  Larimer  (12),  Command. 
2  tip:  A.  J.  Brander  (9),  bea 
up,  2  to  play:  C  R.  Daucr  ( 
(11).  J  up,  2  lo  play;  Major  l 


player*  were  paired 

Ihc  qualifymg  round. 

Number    t    against 


dicap  8  ttrolui)  beat 
of  the  "Paul  Jones." 
W.  H.  Eaton  (9).  3 
).  beat  C.  A.  Brand 
.i»  (12).  beat  W.  C. 


On  the  aame  da 
Men's    Handicap 

Handicap  took  place!     Jenladielf 

Neither  Mri.  Herbert  Munn,  1! 
Champion  of  the  Coronado  Count 
F.  W.  Jackson,  runner.up,  took  \ 
wa»  no  scratch  player.  Mrs.  G, 
San  Francisco  Golf  and  Count.y 
■mallest   handicap    (2    strokes).      1 


3und    Mrs.    G.    S.    Can 


"all    square"    o 

eighteen   holes. 

led  the  match   ou 

of  the  fire,  for 

he  was  3  down 

He  drove  weU. 

epiion,  long  and 

and   Gay,   having 

the  lame  hindi- 

Up. 

d,  play«i  on  Mon 

day,  March  lllh. 

nc  stroke  on  the 

ch  round,  2  up. 

nd  won  the  cup 

Coronado    Count 

y    Club.      Sedam 

::ounlry  Club  *i1v 

r  medal.     Maiie 

d,  played   off  ov 

r  eighteen  boles 

which    was    woi 

by     Gay,    who 

y  on  which  the  h 

nat  round  of  (he 

wa*    played,    the 

qualifying    round 
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Mr=.  F.  ( 
Mn.  HeL. 

1.W.E 


Mri.].  P.  Morton,. 
Mra.G.S.  Garrett. 

Mri.  A.B.D>nh.-ls 

Mn.  ?.  Stunres 

M.B.IohnHB-.lM: 
Mn.R.  B.Thnmap 


Tt 

1 

^. 

h 

u 

vn 

w 

iv: 

iH 

s 

March    Uth,    Hn.  G.    S.    Garrett    beat    wri 

•Dd  Mn.  A.   B.  •'■niela,  receiving  (even  itn 
ftMed  Hr*.  W.  Ely.  *  up,  J  to  pU^. 

In  the  final  round  on  March  14Ih,  Mn 
Gamil  beat  Mn.  A.  D.  Daniels,  who 
thirteen  uroke*.  4  up,  3  (o  pUy.     Mr>,  Garret 


1  holing 


rolccs. 


twelfth,  < 
d    fifteen 


Hole  by  hole,  the  icore  v 

Finl  Round: 
Mn.  Garrett 

Mn.    Daniel.    ( 

Second  Round : 

Mn.  Garrett    

Mn.    Daniel!    

*  denotes  that  the  hole 


I.  but  had  no  opp 


•a«  given  up  w 


ended  a 


e  the  atroke  on 
e  fift«nth. 


with  her  leeond.  She  halved 
ond,  third  and  fourth,  making  her  3  up;  loit  the 
aiith  and  ■emth,  reducing  her  1e*d  to  I  dp;  won 
the  eighth  and  ninth,  niaVing  her  3  up  at  the  end  of 
the    lint    round.      She    won    the    tenth,    halved    the 


sen  led  hy  the  Coro- 
nado  Country  Club  and  Mrs.  Danieli  capluied  a 
silver  medal.  Mrs.  Thomas  and  Mrs.  Ely  placed  oB 
over  eighteen  hole)  on  the  afternoon  of  March  14th 
for  a  bronie  medal,  whith  was  won  by  Mrs.  Thomaa. 

Mra.  Herbert  Munn,  champion  of  1907,  preiented 
a  handtome  silver  trophy  {exactly  like  the  meni 
Del  Monte  Cup  of  1906.  except  that  it  hai  three 
handles  instead  of  two)  for  compelilion  on  (he  Coro- 
nado  Country  (.luh  eoursF  during  January.  Febru- 
ary and  March.  19a;,  in  weekly  handicap  tourna- 
menu  among  the  women.  The  trophy  ia  to  be  cap- 
lired  by  Ihe  lady  winning  the  largeit  number  of 
■oumamenta.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  full  num- 
ber of  loumaments  has  not  been  played. 

The   championihip    and   handicap  tournamenti,   for 

nado  Beach.  N.  E.  Barker  of  Chicago.  Alexander 
Reynoldi  of  San  Diego,  and  Paul  H.  Schmidt,  Sec- 
retary of  Ihe  Coronado  Country  Qub,  iisiited  by 
.  Taylor,  the  reiident  profeaaional,  fomerlir  ol 
Ejcmoor  Conntry  Club,  Highland  Park.  III. 

:er.  and  one  for  women  by  Mr*.  Herbert  Hunn. 


THE  RACE  MEETING 
AT  CORONADO 

HE    Match    meeting    of    the    bouthetn 
California  Polo  arui  Pony  Racing  As- 

Sprecki'ls'    Shorty     Brown     broke    from    control    and 

galloped   round    the   track;    about    a   furlong   beyond 

socialior,     held     on     Thursday     and 

the  judges'  box  he  swerved  and  threw  his  rider.  Dr. 

Saturday,    the    Tlh    and    9th,    on    the 

W.  J.  Smyth,  against  a  fence.     Dr.  Smyth  sustained 

was    highly,  successful    and    interesl- 

removed    to    the    Hotel    Del    Coron.do    in    John    D. 

Spreckels    Challenge    Cup.    the    most 

attention.      In   this   race  Frank   Hudson   rode   W.    E. 

important   trophy   of  the   meet,   took 

Pedley's  mare  Carl  oil  a,  one  of  Ihe  best -known  ponies 

\ 

place  on  Saturday  afternoon  and  was 
won  by  Charles  W.  Dark's  Joe  Ross. 

in    California.      In    coming    down    Ihe    straight.    Ihe 
mare  stepped  on  a  elod  of  mud,  which  slid  from  under 

ridden     by     Marsh.     Ur.      Elmer     J. 

her;    she  fell   heavily,   breaking   a  hip    and   throwing 

Bocstkc's    Blue   Knot,  oinner  in    1906.  being  beateii 

her    rider,    who   escaped    most    fortunalety   without    a 

easily  by  three  or  four  lengths.     C.  W.  Clark's  Elbel 

scratch.       Carlotla    was    mercifully     destroyed    by     a 

G.,  ridden  by  Carman,  was  tbird.     The  distance  was 

1^    miles  and   Ibe  time  2^18.      In    1906  Blue   Knot. 

carrying  146  pound*  as  against  ISS  pounds  this  year. 

race,  three-eighths  of  a  mile,  for  ponies  thai  had  not 

won    in    2:lfi.      Blue    Knot    >on    the    sixth    race    on 

won  first  or  second  priies.     The  winner  was  Francis 

Thursday'i    can).    Ihrec-fotirtha    of    a   mile,    in    t  :20. 

J.    Carolan's    Montcra.    ridden    by    Parsons.    Burkhlll 

beating  C.  W.  Qark"!  Joe  Roas  and  R.  L.  Bettners 

Jacques'   Sorosis.   owner   up,   being   second,   and    Dr. 

MignoneKt-     In  tfala  race  Blue  Knot  waa  ridden  by 

E.  J.   Boeseke's  Wild  Rose.   Norton  up.  third.     The 

Paraoni.   who.  acMrdlog  to   the  etiquette  of  racing. 

Breeder.'   Stakes,  five  furlongs,  were  won  by  W.    E. 

wai   entitled    to   ride   the    horte    in    Saturday's    race. 

Pedley's    Lady     Rucker.    ridden    by    H.     Pattee.     La 

Paraoni   politely   offered   to    waive  hi)   claim,   if   the 

Salina  Stable's    El    Munda   being   second,   and   Burk- 

hill  Jacques'  Becky  Sharp,  owner  up.  third. 

roughly    laid    that    he   had   engaged    another   jockey. 

The   galloway   race,  one  mile,    wa.  won   by   E.    E. 

and    Paraoni    accepted    the    situation.      Later,    when 

second    and    C.    P.    MeCann'i   Socks   third.      la    Ihe 

Boeidcc  wished  to  secure  Paraoni'  lervices.   Par.on. 

Hewlett's     Colonel     Bron.ton     wa.      first.      Burkhill 

orejbly  told  him  that  under  no  drcumstancei  would 

selling  horse  race,  the  last  eyent  of  the  meeting.  E.  E. 

he  rioe  ■  hor.e  owned  by  the  doctor. 

Hewlett'.     Colonel      Bron.ton      was     first.     Burkhill 

Another   hnrse    owner   by    Charlei    W.    Clark,    Baa 

Jacques'    Conrani    second,    and    G.    Wigginj'    Croaby 

Blancs,  won  the  first  race  on  Thursday,  three-ejghtha 

third.     The  distance  was  one  mile.     When  half  way 

of  a   mile,   beating    Rudolph    Spreckels'    Ulctma    and 

Francis  J.  Ca.oUn  .  Kon.era  eaiily.     Bas  Blanes  >lao 

fell,   breaking   his    foreleg   in    two    and    throwing   hi. 

won  Ihe  fourth  mile  and  repeat   on   the  second  day. 

rider.    Marsh,    heavily.      Marsh,    however,    was    only 

beating    S.    F.    Nave'.    Leah    easily.      In    the   three- 

bruised    and    was    quickly    on    bit    feet.       Peninsula 

fourth,    mile   for   galloway.     C.     W.     Oark'a     Mary 

limped  pitifully  on  three  legs  after  Ihe  rating  ponies. 

Aileen    wai   second:    E.    E,    Hewletfa   Darama  being 

but  wa.  soon  put  out  of  his  misery  by  a  kindly  bullet. 

first    and    G.    L.    WariDg's    Penin.uU    third.      S.     F. 

Much   sympathy    wa.   felt   for    his    owner,    who    is    a 

Nave'i    Leah,    owner   up,    won    the   polo    pony    race. 

good    spun.man   and    much   liked. 

hrecsixteenth;  of  a  mile,  for  gentlemen  rider,  only. 

Many   people    well    known   in   San    Francisco.    Loa 

beating   Dr.    E.  J.    Botieke'.  WUd   Rose   by  ■  noae. 

Angeles,  Riverside  a..cl  San  Diego  society  were  [.res- 

W. L.   Roberts'   EI   Rey  being  third.     In  the  idling 

ent    at    the    races,    among   them    being    Mrs.    W.    T. 

Swinburne,  Mr..  Henry  T.  Scott.  Mrs.  J.  B.  Crockett. 

wu  first.  C.  L.  Waring';  PeiiosuU.  ridden  by  Frank 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  Carolan,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  .Mexander 

Hudson    of    the    Santa    Monica   team,    being    .econd. 

Hamilton,  Mr.  and  Mr!.  John  D.  Spreckels,  Mr.  and 

■nd     Burkhill    Jacques'     Coarant,    owner    up,     third. 

-Mrs,  W,  G.  Irwin,  Miss  Irwin.   Mr.  and  Mri,  Percy 

Distance.  Ihree-lourths  of  a  mile. 

A.  Crump  of  Riverside,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin  Chase. 

In  Ihe  one-fourlh  mile,  the  fifth  neni  on  Ihe  firat 

Mr.  and  Mrs.   M.   E.   Flowers.  Walter  Scott  Hobart, 

day,  CUrk's  Copper  wa.  again  to  the  front.  Midlore. 

T.    A.    Driacoll.    Mr.    and    Mrs,    George    S.    Garrelt, 

ridden    by     Manh.    winning    in    24    aeeondi,    S.     F. 

Frank    BellCTille    (the    crack    English    poloi.l).    Wil- 

Mare's    Leah   being   second    and    C.   W.    Qark's   B» 

liam    Clayton.    Paul    H.    Schmidt.    R.    H.    Hay-Chap- 

Bi 

no  Ihird 

Before  starting  in  this  race.   Rudolph 

man. 
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THE  POLO  TOURNAMENT  OF  THE 
CORONADO  COUNTRY  CLUB 


IIK    1907    championship    polo    tourna- 
ment of  the  Coronado  Country  Gub 

minutes,  the  Los  Angeles  team  scored  1  goal  and  the 

.\rmy   men    made    1    goal.      The   goals    for    Los   An- 

was   highly    successful    anil    brought 

geles  were  obtained  by  Harry  Weiss.  J;  Tom  Wei.i. 

out     some    eicellent    play.      Though 

3;    Bundrem,    2:    and    Smith,    2.      The    Loi    Augelei 

the  -Santa  Barbara  „a„,.  which  took 

team   won    by    a    score    of    10   to    4   goala.      For   the 

part  in  the  tournament  of  1906.  was 

winners    the    strongest    game    was    played    by    Tom 

absent,   their   place   was    supplied    by 

Weiss,  who  was    sure  and   steady.      They    were   well 

Presidio     of     Monterey.       The     five 

than  those  ridden  by  the  Military  playeri,  they  kept 

teams    that    ilruRgled    lor   the   cham- 

after   the   ball   better-      The   Military   men    were  also 

Los     Anaeles.     Ihe     Riverside,     the 

Ihe   on-side   rule   observed    in    the  tournament.      The 

Suita    Monio    >nd    the    Mitiliry.      The    Burlingame 

to  take   advantage   of  this-      Dr.    E.   J.    Edmonds   of 

Los   Angeles   officiated   as   Referee:   the  Umpirei  be- 

r«pt*)mi.tive.    wete     Walter     Scotl     Hob»rt,    John 

ing   George    P.    Messervy   of   New    York   and    S-    F. 

I..*«)n,  J.   O.  Tobin,  Jr.,  ind   R.   M,   Tobin.      Thi. 

y«r  John  Law.on  .nd  J.  O.  Tobin,  Jr.,  wrre  nol  on 

Weiss  of  Los  .\neeles  and  Mr.  McMinn. 

hand.  bt.t  their  placea  were  weU  filled  by  T.  A.  Dri.. 

On  Monday,  the  ISth,  the  Lo.  Angelei  team,  win- 

ner   of    Saturday's    match,    met    the    Riverside    team. 

Hi.pUyed  [»r  the  besi  team-work  i.nd  e.etllent  indi- 

The Los  Angeles  team  was  made  up  ol  the  time  men 

vidual  work  was  done  by  all  of  them,  especially  by 

occupying  the  satne  positions  as  on  Saturday.     Tbe 

Uobm  and'Driscoll. 

kiverside    representatives    were   the   same    as    in    the 

tournament  of  1906.  execpt  that  R.  L.  Beltner.  cap- 

March  2d.  at   about  3   o  clock,  on  a  warm,   brilliant 

tain  ol  the   1906  team,  was  missing,  his  place  being 

filled  by    Dr.   E.  J.   Boeseke  of  Santa   Barbara.     The 

n  excellent  condition  and  the  play  wai  walched  with 

team  consisted  of  .\,   E.   HowetB,  No.   1  ;   H,   Pattee. 

great    iniereit    by    many    ipeclalors    from    the    Hotel 

Del    Coronado,    Coronado    Beach,    San   Diego.    Riyer- 

Robens.    Back.      There  had  been    rain    in   the   morn- 

Lo.   Angeles  and  the   Military   team.      The   Lo,  An- 

leami    were    evenly    malchea    and    the     Los     Angeles 

learn    played    a    better    game    than    thry    had    done    On 

B.  N.  Smith,  Jr..   Xo.  2:   H.rry  Weiss.   No.  3;   and 

Saturday,      Though    IJr,    Boeseke    had    been    thrown 

Santa    Barbara    at    ban    Mateo    about    ten    days    pre- 

viously   and    carried   from    the   field    in    an    unconsdoui 

Captain  C.  D.  V.  Hunt,  \o,  2;  Captain  W.  R.  Smed- 

condition,    he    played    an    encellenl    game,    his    dHving 

berg.    No.    3:    and    Captain    Sterling    Adams,    Baek. 

Three    of   the    above-named    officers    came    from    the 

B.  N.  Smith.  Jr..  played  remarkably  well,  scoring  the 

Presidio  at  Monterey,  while  Captain   Hunt  is  a  reji- 

two  goals  made  by  his  side.     Though  the   Riveraide 

dent  of  the  Hotel   Del  Coronado.     The  team  labored 

under  the  great  disadvaniaRe  of  never  having  played 

ing,  they  never  succeeded  in  driving  the  ball  between 

ogether;   yet,  in  apite  of  this,  the  officers  never  re- 

the goal-posls.     The  actual  duration   ol  play  was  61 

sted    in    their    efforts,    and,    though    defeated,    man- 

aged  to  score   tour  goals.   SmedberK   obtaining    two. 

Referee.  R.  M.  Tobin.  Jr..  and  F.  C.  Bellville  being 

During   the  lirst   period,   which   lasted    11    minutes. 

The    Burlingame   team,    winners   of    Ihe    champion- 

Lol  Angelcj   scored    Z   goals;    in    the   second   period. 

ship  ol  1906.  appeared  (or  the  first  lime  on  Tuesday 

which   lasted    14    minutes,    30    seconds.    Los    Angeles 

afternoon.    March    5ll..    ll.eir    opponents    being    the 

sewed   3   goal,  and   Ibe  .\rmy   men  2  goals;   in   the 

bird  period,  which  lasted  5  minutes.  4S  seconds,  Los 

were  Francis  J,   Car..lan.  No.   1 ;  T,  A.   Driscoll.  No. 

Angeles  scored   1    goal:   in  the  fourth  period,   which 

2:    R.    M.   Tobin.    No.    3.  and   W,    S.    Ilobart.    Back. 

asted  9  minutes,   45   seconds.  Los   Angeles  scored    1 

The   Santa    Monica  lonr'  were    S.    F.    Nave,    No.    1 ; 

goal  and  Ihe  Military  team  '  goal;  in  the  fifth  period. 

wh 

ch  lasted 

0  minutes,  the  Los  Angelea  team  added 

J90 


WESTERN  FIELD 


Hobart  played  a  strong  game,  displaying  excellent 
judgment,  and  Driscoirs  left-handed  strokes  were 
clean  and  effective.  For  Santa  Monica,  Hudson  did 
the  most  useful  work.  The  Santa  Monica  team  was 
out-matched,  but  also  had  the  worst  of  the  luck,  some 
of  their  shots  at  goal  missing  by  very  small  margins. 
Driscoll  scored  5  goals,  Tobin  3,  and  Hobart  1  for 
Burjingame,  which  won  by  a  score  of  9  goals  to  1. 
The  Santa  Monica  goal  was  obtained  by  Frank  D. 
Hudson  from  a  free  hit  awarded  as  a  penalty  fur 
off-side  play  by  one  of  the  Burlingame  team.  The 
officials  of  the  match  were  Dr.  J.  A.  Edmonds, 
Referee;  x>r.  E.  J.  Boesekc  and  F.  S.  Bellville,  Um- 
pires, and  Robert  Leighton,  Timekeeper. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  two  teams  which  had 
won  in  the  previous  matches,  Burlingame  and  Los 
Angeies,  met  for  the  championship.  Some  people 
were  inclined  to  think  that  the  Los  Angeles  team 
would  press  tae  Burlingame  champions  closely,  even 
if  it  did  not  prove  superior.  Almost  from  the  outset 
it  became  apparent  that  these  prophets  were  greatly 
in  error,  for  the  Los  Angeles  men  were  outplayed 
at  every  point.  Though  they  had  good  mounts,  they 
could  make  no  headway  against  the  men  from  Bur- 
lingame, who  scored  a  goal  in  1  minute,  32  sec- 
onds after  the  ball  had  been  thrown  into  play.  The 
team  work  of  Burlingame  was  excellent  and  every 
member  of  the  team  scored  goals;  3  being  made  by 
Tobin,  3  by  Driscoll,  and  2  each  by  Hobart  and 
Carolan.  The  only  goal  secured  by  Los  .\ngeles  was 
made  by  Harry  Weiss.  The  duration  of  the  periods 
was  as  follows:  First,  10:53;  second,  9:32;  third. 
13:14;  fourth.  7:12;  fifth,  11:46;  sixth,  8:14.  The 
victory,  gave  the  championship  of  1907  to  the  Bur- 
lingame team,  \he  names  of  the  members  of  which 
wtll  be  engraved  on  the  massive  silver  punch-bowl 
presented  by  John  D.  Spreckels  as  the  championship 
trophy.  This  is  the  second  victory  of  the  Burlingame 
Country  Club  team  and  a  third  will  give  the  club 
permanent  possession  of  the  trophy.  Each  member 
of  the  victorious  learn  will  receive  a  silver  goblet  as  a 
personal  souvenir,  of  his  share  in  the  event.  The 
officials  at  the  match  were  Dr.  J.  A.  Edmonds,  Ref- 
eree; F.  C.  Bellville  and  George  P.  Messervy,  Um- 
pires;  Robert   Leighton,  Timekeeper. 

Though  the  Los  Angeles  team  was  defeated  so  de- 
cistveFy  by  the  Burlingame  men,  it  was  stronger  than 
in  1906  and  superior  to  the  Riverside,  Santa  Monica 
and  Military  teams.  It  met  and  defeated  the  Mili- 
tary and  Riverside  teams  and  there  is  little  doubt 
that  it  would  have  beaten  Santa  Monica  had  it  been 
drawn  against  it.  The  play  in  the  match  against 
Burlingame,  though  one-sided  in  its  result,  was  well 
worth  watching,  for  the  losers  contested  every  point 
gamely. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  an  American 
tournament  in  which  teams  would  be  drawn  from 
all  the  players  available,  each  team  playing  against 
every  other  team,  the  team  having  the  largest  num- 
ber of  goals  to  its  credit  at  the  close  of  the  tourna- 
ment to  be  declared  the  winner.  It  was  also  sug- 
gested that  the  Burlingame  team  should  play  against 
four  men  picked  from  all  the  other  teams  and  repre- 
senting Southern  California.  It  was  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  such  a  team,  the  members  having  had  no 
practice  together,  would  not  play  as  good  a  game  as 
any  one  of  the  regular  teams.  Though  both  these 
suggestions  were  abandoned,  teams  were  picked  from 


the  players  on  hand  after  the  regular  tournament  was 
over,  and  some  interesting  play  resulted,  the  teams 
being  much  more  evenly  matched  than  in  the  cham- 
pionship games.  The  substitutes  of  the  Los  Angeles 
and  Burlingame  teams,  who  were  not  called  on  in 
the  championship  matches,  took  part  in  these  games, 
the  first  of  which  was  played  on  Thursday  morning, 
.March  7th. 

The  teams  were  named  the  "Reds"  and  the  "Free- 
booters." The  "Reds"  consisted  of  S.  F.  Nave.  No. 
1;  H.  G.  Pattee,  No.  2;  M.  E.  Flowers,  No.  3,  and 
W.  L.  Roberts,  back.  The  "Freebooters"  were  J. 
Spalding,  No.  1 ;  E.  G.  Howard,  No.  2 ;  M.  Red- 
mayne.  No.  3,  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Boeseke,  back.  Four 
periods  were  played,  their  duration  being  as  fol- 
lows: I'lrst,  10:31;  second,  11:49;  third,  9:24; 
fourth,  16:30.-  The  "Reds"  scored  3  goals,  2  being 
obtained  by  Pattee  and  one  by  Nave.  The  "Free- 
hooters"  scored  2  goals,  Howard  obtaining  one  and 
Spalding  one.  The  game  was  contested  keenly.  All 
the  winners  played  a  good  game,  while  Dr.  Boeseke 
was  most  conspicuous  for  the  losers. 

On  Friday  afternoon  the  closest  and  most  inter- 
esting match  of  the  whole  tournament  was  played  be- 
tween two  teams  designated  as  "Reds"  and  "Whites." 
The  "Whites' '  were  made  up'  of  Captain  C.  D.  V. 
Hunt  of  Coronado,  No.  1 ;  Frank  D.  Hudson  of  Santa 
Monica,  No.  2 ;  F.  C.  Bellville  of  London,  England, 
and  T.  .\.  Driscoll  of  Burlingame,  No.  3,  and  W.  L. 
Roberts  of  Riverside,  back.  The  "Reds"  were 
Francis  J.  Carolan  of  Burlingame,  No.  1 ;  E.  G. 
Howard  of  Burlingame.  No.  2;  M.  Redmayne,  of 
Santa  Monica,  No.  3  and  Dr.  E.  J.  Boeseke  of  Santa 
Barbara,  back.  The  duration  of  the  periods  was  as 
follows:  First,  10:35;  second,  10:00;  third,  14:05; 
fourth,  5:55;  fifth,  11:54,  and  sixth,  10:00.  Ihe 
sixth  period  was  actually  prolonged  to  16:30,  but  the 
game  was  considered  to  end  officially  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  ten  minutes,  the  score  being  7  goals 
for  the  "Whites  to  6  for  the  "Reds."  During  the 
additional  6%  minutes  the  "Reds"  scored  one  more 
goal,  making  the  score  "seven  all."  The  interest- 
ing features  of  the  match  were  th*  closeness  of  the 
score  and  the  play  of  F.  C.  Bellville,  a  crack  English 
poloist,  who  was  the  guest  of  the  Burlingame  Coun- 
try Club  during  the  polo  tournament  and  race-meet 
held  at  San  Mateo  and  Burlingame  in  February. 
His  play  appeared  more  finished  and  was  certainly 
more  effective  than  that  of  any  man  on  the  field. 
Inasmuch  as  he  had  not  taken  part  in  a  polo  match 
for  some  months,  he  played  for  four  periods  only, 
during  which  he  scored  three  goals  for  his  side.  At 
the  end  of  the  fourth  period,  his  place  was  taken  by 
T.  A.  Driscoll. 

For  the  "Whitt's"  Bellville  scored  3  goals,  Hudson 
2,  Driscoll  1,  and  Hunt  1.  The  goals  for  the  "Reds" 
were  made  by  Boeseke,  Redmayne  and  Carolan,  each 
placing  the  half  between  the  posts  twice.  The  goal 
made  after  the  sixth  period  ended  was  scofed  by 
Dr.    Boeseke. 

The  Burlingame  men  proved  victorious,  not  so 
much  because  they  were  stronger  individually  than 
the  players  in  the  other  teams,  as  because  they  played 
as  a  team.  Polo  is  a  game  in  which  four  men  are 
matched  against  four  men  and  team-work  is  of  the 
Utmost  importance.  Four  men  not  particularly  good 
players  individually,  but  playing  unselfishly  as  a 
team    and    not   endeavoring   to   gain    applause  for  per- 
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THE  OAKLAND  BENCH  SHOW 
Reported  by  Harrv  T.  Payne 


-)HE  first  show  of  the  new  Oak- 
land Kennel  Club  was  held  in 
the  Piedmont  skating  rink  on 
Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
March  20th  and  21st  last.  The 
rink  was  large  enough  for  a 
show  twice  the  size,  but  it  was 
cold,  damp,  and  most  miser- 
ably lighted  during  the  day- 
lime.  There  were  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty-two  dogs  on  the  benches, 
ranging  in  quality  from  good  to  very  bad. 
No  doubt  the  officers  of  the  club  en- 
deavored to  do  their  best  in  the  way  of 
management,  but  either  from  inexperience 
or  lack  of  executive  ability,  the  manage- 
ment was  very  bad.  Not  a  line  regarding 
the  show  was  to  he  seen  in  (he  sportsmen's 
press  of  San  Francisco.  Nobody  except 
those  who  had  received  premium  lists  knew 
when  the  show  was  to  be  held  or  anything 
about  it.  Through  this  inexcusable  over- 
sight a  good  many  entries  were  lost  to  the 
club,  as  well  as  a  considerable  amount  of 
gate  money.  But  the  worst  of  all  was  the 
reception  of  the  dogs  in  the  morning.  Ex- 
hibitors and  handlers  continued  to  arrive 
and  stand  around  in  the  wet  and  muck  un- 
able to  get  into  the  buiMing.  Nobody  was 
there  to  attend  to  anything.  No  one  to  re- 
ceive and  tag  the  dogs.  The  men  swore 
and  the  ladies  were  so  mad,  I  really  be- 
lieved that  "away  down  in  their  hearts," 
they  thanked  (he  men  for  expressing  their 
feelings  in  such  strong  language.  Even 
after  the  management  arrived  in  their  leis- 
■  urely  manner,  there  was  no  head  to  any- 
thing except  the  dogs.  At  last  a  number  of 
experienced    exhibitors    took    hold    of    the 


affairs  and  straightened  things  out  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  get  the  dogs  on  benches 
and  out  of  the  hands  of  the  exasperated  ex- 
hibitors. 

In  Cups  and  trophies  the  club  was 
well  supplied,  but  they  were  badly  dis' 
tributed  through  being  offered  on  fool 
propositions.  Such  propositions  as  the  best 
dog  in  the  show,  champion  classes  for  the 
champions  of  all  breeds,  variety  classes  for 
dogs  of  any  and  all  breeds,  are  more  than 
silly  and  can  mean  but  one  of  two  things: 
either  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  show 
management,  or  a  brazen  desire  to  beat  an 
unsuspecting  public  out  of  additional  en- 
trance money  for  no  gain  or  benefit  to  the 
exhibitor.  If  dogs  were  judged  like 
chickens,  and  by  men  understanding,  the 
real  merits  of  the  several  animals,  and  every 
characteristic  scored  upon  a  card,  then  it 
would  be  possible  to  say  that  the  dog  that 
scored  the  highest  percentage  of  perfec- 
tion was  the  best  dog  in  the  show.  To  at- 
tempt to  judge  one  breed  against  another, 
by  any  system  except  the  score  card,  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  to  proclaim  the 
show  a  farce  and  the  judging  simply  a 
travesty  on  the  awards  of  merit.  It  would 
certainly  seem  that  when  no  money  prizes 
are  given,  and  all  the  cups  and  trophies  are 
free-will  donations,  and  a  good  stiff  entry 
fee  is  charged,  that  the  club  management 
could  rise  above  catch-penny  classes,  and 
hold  a  show  whose  awards,  properly  made, 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  better  de- 
velopment of  the  dog.  These  catch-penny 
classes  originated  in  the  small  minds  of  a 
little  coterie  of  unprincipled  dog  brckers  of 
the  East,  and,  to  their  shame  be  it  said,  a 
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part  of  the  fanciers  of  the  more  generous, 
and  broader  minded  Pacific  Coast  have 
fallen  into  the  same  dishonest  methods;  not 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  more  dogs  en- 
tered, but  to  get  the  same  dogs  entered  in 
more  so-called  classes,  in  order  that  they 
may  beat  ihe  exhibitor  out  of  more  money. 
But  says  the  present  day  show  committee- 
man: "We've  got  to  have  the  money  to 
make  the  show  pay." 

The  day  was  when  the  show  paid  and  yet  five 
to  eight  dollars  were  given  in  cash  prizes  in 
every  class.  But  that  was  before  professional- 
ism placed  its  withering  hand  upon  the  sport. 
It  was  before  the  evolution  of  the  professional 
hanger-on  that  now  lives  off  the  credulity 
of  the  fancy.  It  was  before  the  profes- 
sional handler  demanded  that  his  entries 
should  be  admitted  without  the  payment  of 
any  entrance  fee,  and  all  the  prizes  of  any 
value  should  be  awarded  to  his  string  irre- 
spective of  merit.  It  was  before  the  co- 
partnership of  the  professional  judge  and 
the  dog  broker  was  entered  into,  and  when 
judges  tried  to  be  just,  and  placed  the  blue 
^ribbons  on  what  they  honestly  believed  to 
be  the  best  dogs,  without  considering 
whether  it  was  a  broker,  a  big  breeder,  or  a 
private  owner  at  the  other  end  of  the  chain. 
Yet  in  those  days  there  were  not  one-half 
the  number  of  dogs,  or  of  fanciers  in  the 
State,  nor  any  catch-penny  classes  either. 
Gentlemen  of  the  fancy,  when  you  return  to 
the  conditions  of  honest  sportsmanship  in 
your  shows;  when  you  kick  the  dog  broker 
out  of  the  back  door  and  refuse  admittance 
at  the  front  one  to  the  professional  hanger- 
on;  when  you  refuse  to  be  buncoed  by  the 
professional  judge,  and  seek  the  services  of 
the  abler  and  honester  fanciers  who  study 
the  dog  for  the  pure  love  of  the  animal,  and 
who  would  spurn  the  offer  of  a  fee  for  their 
services;  when  you  cease  to  treat  the  ex- 
hibitor as  if  you  thought  you  were  doing 
him  a  favor  in  taking  his  entry  money  from 
him:  when  you  return  once  more  to  sen- 
sible and  equitable  conditions,  yon  will  not 
be  compelled  to  stoop  to  the  unsportsnian- 
liice  device  of  making  useless  and  absurd 
classes  in  order  to  bleed  the  exhibitor  of 
money  sufficient  to  support  the  professional 
hanger-on,  and  the  partnership  of  the  pro- 
fessional judge  and  broker. 

Chas.  Newman  made  his  debut  as  a  judge 
of   St.    Bernards.      He    had    nn    easy   lot    to 


handle  and  got  his  ribbon^  about  right. 
The  class  was  small  and  showed  but  little 
<iuality. 

The  old  professional,  Jim  Mortimer, 
passed  upon  the  rest  of  the  breeds.  In 
judging  the  terrier  classes  he  handled  them 
very  well,  but  in  guessing  the  field  dogs  his 
guessing  was  fully  as  bad  as  usual.  It  is 
strange  that  a  man,  even  who  knows  noth- 
ing about  a  breed  or  its  uses,  cannot  get 
some  idea  of  type  into  his  head  and  stick  to 
that  type  at  least  through  one  class.  Bu^ 
.Mortimer  never  has  been  able  to  do  this 
cither  in  English  or  Irish  setters.  This  lack 
of  all  conception  of  type  was  shown  most 
pomtcdly  in  his  guessing  at  the  English 
^^etters.  Tiverton  was  given  first  over  all 
competitors.  Tiverton  is  a  large,  long  and 
low,  coarsely  made  dog.  His  conformation 
precludes  speed  or  any  great  endurance  at  a 
reasonably  rapid  gait.  Now  if  such  a  dog 
is  the  best  in  the  show,  his  very  antipode 
must  I)y  all  rules  of  logic  be  the  poorest. 
Hut  of  all  the  dogs  in  the  show,  the  one  that 
formed  the  strongest  contrast  to  the  win- 
ner, Mortimer,  with  a  perfect  disregard  of 
type  or  reasoning,  placed  second,  and  then 
made  the  next  widest  jump  possible  to  get 
his  third.  In  the  bitches  he  picked  out  a 
little  light-boned,  snipy-muzzled,  wedgc- 
lieadcd  bitch  for  first — a  bitch  absolutely 
opposite  in  type  and  character  from  the 
dog  that  he  guessed  ought  to  bfe  first,  or 
again  from  the  dog  he  placed  second.  Like 
in  the  dogs,  the  one  he  placed  second  was 
much  the  best  of  the  two.  But  there  were 
still  two  others  better  than  either  the  first 
or  second.  T^ady  E.,  though  shown  in  very 
bad  condition  and  much  too  light  in  flesh, 
should  have  been  given  the  winner's  rib- 
bon with  Daisy  Cole  second.  In  the  dogs. 
Fleet  Sergeant,  while  by  no  means  a  typical 
English  setter  was  easily  the  best  of  the 
lot.  lie  is  a  dog  made  for  fast  work,  and 
lots  of  it,  and  is  made  well.  His  faults  arc: 
a  bad  head,  the  width  of  his  chest  carried 
too  far  forward,  and  a  bit  too  short  in  body. 
In  Irish  setters  Mortimer's  guessing  came 
no  nearer  the  mark.  In  the  specials  a 
shameful  blunder  was  made  in  placing  Jerry 
over  St.  Lambert's  Norma.  Norma,  is  a 
beautiful  type  of  the  Irish  .setter,  full  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  breed,  with  a  re- 
finement of  finish  seldom  seen.  In  pointers 
there  was  only  one  and  he  gave  her  the  first. 
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The  collies  had  a  good  entry  with  a  few 
quite  fine  specimens  among  them.  Mr. 
Arthur  Letz's  latest  importation  was  beaten 
by  O.  J.  Alice's  Graystone  Brcadalbane,  a 
dog  of  good  character,  good  head,  and  good 
undercoat,  but  lacking  in  the  texture  of  the 
outer  coat.  Mr.  Letz's  Squire  of  Holmby 
was  shown  in  very  bad  condition,  having 
just  arrived  from  England.  He  was  not 
only  out  of  condition  so  far  as  his  coat  and 
flesh  were  concerned,  but  he  showed  the 
effects  of  his  long  journey  in  the  listless 
way  he  moved  about.  When  the  Squire  is 
in  condition  Mr.  Albee  may  possibly  find 
the  tables  turned. 

The  bull  terriers  were  shown  in  good 
numbers  and  averaging  high  in  quality.  In 
fact,  the  bull  terrier  fanciers  were  so  well 
pleased  with  the  showing  of  their  favorites 
that  they  organized,  the  last  night  of  the 
show,  the  Western  Bull  Tcirier  Club,  with 
the  hopes  of  pressing  the  interests  of  the 
breed. 

Boston  terriers  made  a  good  showing  in 
numbers,  but  while  there  were  several  of 
good  quality  and  nice  type,  the  great  ma- 
jority were  given  to  coarseness. 

In  the  miscellaneous  class — which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  for  recognized  breeds — were 
shown  a  number  of  mongrels  under  the 
noms  de  guerre  of  "Sussex  spaniel,"  "Esqui- 
maux," ''Chinese  crested  dog,"  and  "Chi- 
huahua dog" — not  one  of  which  were  what 
they  were  claimed  to  be.  An  extremely 
long  and  fluffy  haired  mongrel  poodle  of 
some  kind  was  given  the  first  prize  as  a 
Chihuahua.  I  overheard  the  lady  who  was 
its  happy,  though  deluded  owner,  telling  a 
few  gaping  listeners  that  the  breed  was 
very  scarce,  there  only  being  about  a  half  a 
dozen  in  the  United   States.     Possibly  she 


was  right.  At  any  rate  it  is  fully  half  a 
dozen  too  many  of  the  kind,  especially  when 
the  beautiful  little  clean  cut,  fairy-like  Chi- 
huahua is  to  be  defamed  by  giving  its  name 
to  such  an  unshapely  mongrel.  At  almost 
every  show  held  in  or  near  San  Francisco, 
some  httle  mongrel  five  or  six  times  larger 
than  the  very  largest  of  the  breed  is  palmed 
off  on  the  unsuspecting  judge  and  public  as 
a  Chihuahua  dog.  Almost  as  often  as  this 
happens  I  have  exposed  the  deception,  with 
the  result  that  the  same  dog  has  not  been 
returned  for  a  second  win.  But  in  spite  of 
the  exposition  a  new  one  crops  up  at  each 
returning  show,  with  the  one  merit  that  it 
is  always  a  different  looking  cur.  All  kinds 
of  little  dogs  are  sold  to  tourists  along  the 
Mexican  Centfal  as  Chihuahua  dogs.  But 
the  native  Chihuahua  dog,  found  among  the 
Chihuahua  Indians  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
quest, is  a  trim  built,  short  haired  dog, 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  a  toy  black  and 
tan,  but  more  delicately  modeled.  The 
head  is  slimmer  and  squarer,  the  ears  erect, 
the  eyes  handsomely  set  without  anw  pop- 
eyed  apperaance.  They  are  scarce,  both  in 
Chihuahua  and  elsewhere.  During  a  year's 
residence  near  the  city  of  Chihuahua,  I 
probably  saw  in  the  city  and  elsewhere 
about  a  dozen  of  these  very  delicate  speci- 
mens of  the  canine  race.  The  adult  dogs 
will  weigh  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and 
a  half  pounds.  The  only  colors  I  have  seen 
were  pale  lemon  and  white,  and  blue  and 
white.  I  saw  one  sold  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
huahua for  its  weight  in  Mexican  silver 
dollars.  It  was  a  bitch  that  showed  plain 
evidence  of  having  suckled  a  litter  of  pup- 
pies. When  placed  in  the  scales  it  did  net 
weigh  quite  as  much  as  28  silver  dollar.s — 
less  than  a  pound  and  three-quarters. 


REAL  FIELD  COCKERS 

Riverside,  Cal.,   February   1,   1907. 

LJ  EREWITH  is  a  picture  of  one  of  my  cockers. 
'  '  The  reason  for  sending  it  is  because  I  have  noted 
Brother  H.  T.  Payne's  article  in  December 
number  of  Western  Field,  and  I  just  thought  I  would 
have  something  to  say  about  cockers. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  Payne,  and 
think  that  he  never  came  nearer  to  covering  the 
ground  and  doing  it  hard,  than  when  he  says  that 
there  is  too  much  money  ancT  not  enough  sports- 
manship  shown   nowadays  in   raising  dogs.     Now,   I 


have  raised  cockers  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  and 
while  I  have  seen  dogs  without  number  shipped  here 
called  "cockers"(!)  I  have  never  seen  one  but  what 
showed  up  as  Payne  says:  "Bow-legged,  out  at  the 
elbows,"  etc.,  and  if  put  on  the  field  against  my  old 
M.  P.  McCoon-Obo  stock  they  would  go  helter- 
skelter  for  ten  minutes,  and  thereafter  be  all  in, 
hunt  a  bush  And  lie  down. 

Does  mine  do  so?  Not  on  your  life!  Why?  be- 
cause they  are  bred  for  field  cockers  and  not  house 
pets.  Just  pretty  long  ears,  long  feathers  on  legs, 
and  no  attention  to  proportion  of  body,  legs,  muscles, 
etc. 

I    have    oeen    asked:    "Why    don't    you    put    your 
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dogt  on  the  bench?"     Why.  I  can  >eU  them  »  fa.! 

^^^^^^H 

but    I    do    not    breed    for    tale,   only    for    good   little 

companion!    when    I    want   to  go   out    for   quail    and 

duck».     I  am  ajlted  >o  often  :    ■'Why.  can  thotc  littl. 

rellow)  hum?      I   should  think  they   would  gel   lind 

out."       Because    they    are    field     cockers,    not     tug 

Ti     i^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^E^ 

cotker:    It  i*  nol  i™e  lh«  it  costs  any  more  than 

it   does   to   breed    aerub*.   and    I    cannoi    agree    with 

^  ''•^■■-•^^^^^■^J^Bkii 

^^^-■^i^^       Tf^^-    -  w*l 

old    standard    twenty- eight    pounds.      It    just    makes 

'■cockcf«."f  !)  They  are  juit  cnmraon,  long-eared  and. 

of  course,  bob-tailed  mongrels.     Often  1  ask:  "Where 

Busier.  M,T,L«nMill.O«ii,i 

did  you  gel  that  dog.  and  what  breed  ia  it?"     The 

uiawtr  iMuBlly  is:     "Why,  that  ii  a  cocker  spaniel: 

o  put  him  on  bench;  can't  you  see  he  is  lUcc  joar 

sot  him  Iron.  So  So;  his  sire  was  sold  for  hundreds 

doga?"      Generally    he   is   as    nearly    like   mine   ai   k 

o[  dollars  1"                                           ^ 

mule  is  like  a  fine  horse. 

"Did  he  ever  take  a  priie?"_    "Oh  no!  didn't  ti«d 

M.  J.  CUNNIPF, 

^^K                                           FIELD  TRIAL  CRITICISMS                                                 ] 

Mlhb,   says  the   old   saw.   is   as   good 
as  a  mile.     But  nol  to  miss  a  rcallr 

hould  be  pcrpelualed.      It  was  a  dog  that  was  •the 

t 

k 

good  thing  by  the  etosesi  margin   Is 

and   locates  with   wonderful  precision,"      Well,  really 

A 

as    good    as    a    whole    league.      This 

a  dog  must   be   awful   reckless  that   will   "point    and 

ZJll 

sage  remark  is  forced  upon  my  mind 

oeate  wiih  wonderful  precision." 

■n\ 

by  Ihe  (act  that  had  il  not  been  for 

Then,    not    thinking    all    Ibis    enough    to    convince 

the    Ihoughlfulness     of    a     friend     I 

1 

should   have  missed   the   great   pleas- 

he IcUs  the  duh  that  "we  should  like  to  see  several 

1 

ure  of  reading  the  American    Field's 

hings    done    differently    at    the    trials    next    year." 

1 

rei^ort    of    the    recent    l-acihc    Coast 
field    trials.      The    more    CKperitnced 

Among  these  valuable  suggestions  that   are  the  out- 
growlh    of  his   long   experience   with   field   trials   and 
field  trial  dogs,  are:    "Handlers  should  ride."     Alio, 

one    becomes    in    a    given    line,    Ibe 

mort     amusement     he     derives     from     reading      the 

'Dogs  should  not  he  put  down  righl  amgng  marked 

the  mind  of  the  reader  the  profundity  of  his  knowl- 

volved in  giving  them  a  chance  to  exhibit  pace  and 

edge  anu  Ibi  great  extent  of  his  eipericnce. 

ange."     Also.   '  We  hope  IhM  the   club   will   recoo-      ■' 

Thai   the  writer  of  the  report   referred   to  was  an 

ider    the    absurd    ruling    that    handlers    must    carry 

guns,    and    all-age    dogs    most    relrieye,'     and,    "Fnr- 

his  first  trials,  is  indelibly  stamped  all  over  the  re- 

port.     It    is  these   evidences  of  amaleurism,   coupled 

All   this   will   only   amuse  the   field   trial   man  who 

eads  Ihe  report,  which  so  far  has  done  no  one  any  ' 

we  have  seen,"  and  what  "we  want  to  see  different 

in  the  fulure"  that  furnishes  the  real  amusement  to 

he  club  and  publish  the  assertion  that  the  dab  cat 

h*  club  an  injur)-  by  telling  thai  which  ia  not  true. 

talks  about  "class  dogs."  and  dogs  thai  are  -moder- 

The elub  did  not  cut  (he  purses  one  single  cent. 

ate    in    range    but    hirdy";    that    "inferior    location 

When    the    club    was    first    organiied    twenty-fotir 

characteriied   the  work  in  the  derby  aiid  the  all-age 

rears  ago.  there  were  bul  lew  members,  and  but  few 

ahke";    that     one     dog     "outbirfed     another."     and 

broken  and  run  by  Iheir  owners,  in  fact  al  the  Mstt 

here    were    no    professional    handlers    on    Ihe    Cout.        J 

reason    that    they    got    off    the    course    and    went    by 

the  birds."     Really  il  is  too  bad  that  a  "class  dog" 

11  the  forfeit  and  entry  money  to  Ihe  winners.     So       \ 

ong   as  the   entries   were   few   this   was  not   a  large      fl 

thing  as  thlsl     If  il  had  been  a  bulldog  instead  o(  a 

mount.      In   laler  years,   however,   wben   the  entrie*       1 

"class  dog"   il   would   nol  have  been   so  bad.      Then 

n  Ihe  derby  have  numbered  from  thiny-five  lo  tony-      1 

he   aiscDvered    another   kind   of  dog    wlio<e   chancier 

1                      ^^ 

^ """""'    J 
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purses  have  been  larger  than  those  of  almost  any 
club  in  America.  With  this  increase  the  expenses  of 
the  club  have  also  increased  very  materially;  large 
tracts  of  ground  have  had  to  be  preserved  and  the 
birds  fed,  thus  necessitating  the  employing  of 
patrolmen,  the  hiring  of  horses  and  the  purchase  of 
grain  for  both  them  and  the  birds.  These  ex- 
penses have  been  annually  increasing  until  even  the 
heavy  dues  were  increased,  and  then  annual  assess* 
ments  levied  as  well,  in  order  to  make  the  ledger 
balance.  Under  the  system  of  giving  all  the  forfeits 
and  entrance  money  as  purses  they  were  growing 
very  large,  unreasonably  so,  in  fact.  The  club  there- 
fore, at  its  annual  meeting  held  in  January,  1906, 
adopted  a  new  rule,  which  gave  the  entrance  money 
as  the  purse,  but  the  forfeits'  went  to  the  club.  Under 
this  rule  the  purses  will  be  fully  as  large  as  the 
average  of  the  trials  of  the  East.  Of  course  the 
San  Francisco  disaster  cut  down  the  number  of 
entries  for  the  last  trials,  and  therefore  the  purses 
were  not  as  large  as  they  normally  will  be.  But 
this  change  in  the  rule  was  known  to  the  handlers, 
for  it  was  published  in  the  sportsmen's  press,  and 
therefore  they  got  all  they  were  promised.  If  this 
experienced  reporter  had  had  any  experience  at  all 
he  would  know  that  the  club  does  not  know  the  hand- 
lers at  all  in  the  transaction.  It  deals  with  the 
owners  and  with  them  alone,  and  has  no  means  of 
knowing  that  any  part  of  the  purse  goes  to  the 
handler. 

If  as  this  wise  reporter,  who  has  been  hob-nobbing 
with  the  handlers,  says  that  four  of  them  told  him 
that  they  were  going  to  quit,  I  know  of  no  law  that 
will  prevent  them.  I  will  say  to  them,  however,  thtt 
unless  they  turn  out  better  broken  dogs  in  the 
future  than  they  have  in  the  past,  in  all  probability 
some  of  them  will  have  to .  quit.  There  is  more 
danger  of  them  quitting  from  that  cause  than  from 
the  other. 


SHORT  BARKS 

IRISH  SETTER  FIELD  TRIALS 

T"  HE  Irish  Setter  Club  of  America  is  now  ^discus- 
'  sing  the  advisability  of  holding  field  trials  in 
which  the  competitors  shall  all  be  Irish  setters. 
Why  not?  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Irish  setter 
can  not  be  developed  back  into  a  good  field  dog.  The 
Irish  setter  was  a  good  field  dog  beforfc  the  bench 
show  blight  seized  him.  Every  breed  .  and  every 
strain  of  field  dogs  that  have  been  bred  for  the  bench 
have  gone  the  same  way:  lost  their  field  form,  their 


ability  for  work  and  even  to  a  very  large  extent 
their  hunting  instinct.  The  loss  of  their  field  form 
and  ability  to  work  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  judged  usually  by  terrier  or  bulldog .  judges 
who  have  no  conception  of  what  a  field  dog  should 
be.  The  result  i#  that  the  very  worst  shaped  dogs 
■for  field  work  are  put  to  the  front  year  after  year, 
they  are  soon  advertised  as  "champions"  and  the 
deluded  public  breeds  to  them  with  the  result  that 
in  a  few  years  there  is  not  one  of  the  strain  that,  as 
a  field  dog,  is  able  to  do  the  work  he  was  intended 
for;  the  dog's  ability  for  hard  work  is  lost.  Then, 
again,  the  desire  to  keep  him  in  nice  feather  for  the 
bench  robs  him  of  the  exercise  he  should  have.  He 
is  seldom  or  never  taken  into  the  field  for  the  fear 
that  his  feather  and  flag  may  get  whipped  off,  and  in 
a  few  generations  he  has  lost  his  instinct  and  his 
ambition  as  a  bird  finder.  It  has  been  the  same  with 
the  so-called  bench  show  strains  of  English  setters 
and  pointers,  and  so,  too,  with  the  Gordons. 

If  the  Irish  setter  men  wish  to  bring  their  dogs  to 
the  front  as  field  dogs,  they  have  either  to  keep 
them  away  from  the  bench  altogether,  or  show  them 
only  under  such  judges  as'  they  know  fully  realize 
the  perfect  construction  of  a  working  dog.  And 
one,  too,  that  can  recognize  intelligence  in  the  shape 
of  the  head  and  the  expression  of  the  eye,  for  intel- 
ligence is  one  of  the  very  first  considerations  in  the 
bird  dog. 


Uncle  Dick  Fellows  seems  to  be  nearing  his  dream 
of  white  cockers.  He  now  has  a  litter  of  puppies, 
three  of  which  are  pure  whfte.  May  they  all  live 
and  make  his  jolly  old  heart  even  more  jolly  than 
usual. 


iMCxt  to  the  still  unsettled  question  of  "Who 
struck  Billy  Patterson?"  is  that,  among  our  Eastern 
fanciers,  of  "Who  is  killing  the  Boston  terrier?" 

Owing  to  the  diversity  of  opinion  at  present  the 
solution  seems  to  be  some  distance  away.  One 
claims  that  it  is  its  friends — that  is  those  who  are 
taking  them  up.  Another  claims  that  it  is  the  Bos- 
ton Terrier  Qub  that  is  the  executioner,  while  others 
assert  that  it  is  the  recklessness  of  the  judges. 
Judging  •from  those  that  are  being  imported  to  the 
Coast,  one  thing  that  will  soon  kill  the  breed  is  its 
growing  tendency  to  coarseness.  Most  of  the  new 
importations  are  devoid  of  that  refinement  that 
characterized  them  a  few  years  ago.  Whenever  this 
delicate  refinement  is  lost  from  the  breed,  then  all  is 
lost,  and  the  dogs  become  nothing  more  than  mon- 
grels. 


WESTERN  FIELD 


SHREVE 

&COMPANY 

Van  Ness  Ave.  and 
Sacramento  St. 

SA.1S  FRANCISCO 

As  Complete  a  Stock  of 
DIAMOND  and  GOLD 
JEWELRY.  WATCHES. 
SILVERWARE.  GLASS- 
WARE. STATIONERY. 
Etc,  as  before  tbe  fire. 
Ordere  for  Sporting  TRO- 
PHIES of  all  descriptions 
(riven  prompt  and  especial 
attention.  ::  :: 
A  complete  factory  now  in 
full  operation.  Eflicleil 
Mail  Order  Service. 


NOW  IS  THE 
TIME 


complete  liiu-  of 

Rugs,  Curtains,  Cretonnes, 
etc. 

lin-xpensiv.-  in  price,  nr- 
tistic  in  dfsign. 
We  have  just  rt-cei  vt-d  an 
invoice  of  rRro  and  bcaiiti- 
fiit  weaves  in  Sarabend. 
Iran,  .Sc-nna.  Bokhara 
and  other  wi-!l  known 
types  of  (.)riental  Rugs. 
Also  an  excellent  assort- 
ment of  larRc  sizes. 
A     VlStT    WILL  BE    APPRECIATED 

STONE  Ca  BAY  CO. 

IS**  VAN  NESS  AVE..    S.  F, 


The  Best 

Champagne 

is  Veuve 
Clicquot 

Sec  and  Brut 

erase  iDd  Plls  Freres 

fed  ud  White 

Wlnei 

Ami  Vignier 

rmMcCtmliimty 

Battery  and  BrMdTayStt. 
Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

CRAIG  DESK  CO. 

SUCCESSOR  TO 

FULLER-CRAIG 
DE5K  CO. 


DESKS 

TABLES 
CHAIRS 


46-48-30  SUTTER   STREET 

SAN  FFtANCISCO 


ADVERTISEMEHTS 


ITRapeJopics 


AN'   TN'TERESTIDG  t.F.TTF.R 

TlIK  lollowiiig  kllcr.  recently  rfcrived  by  tht  Win- 

contain-!  a  little  good  advice  about  the  care  of 

Dawson.  Y.  T..  Ftbroary  18,  1907, 
The  Wmcheatcr  RfpMt^ng  Arms  Co.. 

New  Haven.  Conn. 
G»nil»nKn : 


still  have  my   <M    30-40  p 

sed  of  you  in  January  of  Ftbruary.  1898,  throi 

W.  W.  Knight,  of  Sharon.  Conn.,  fitted  with  a  nici 


.jlaled    Lyman'  Sight, 
nothins    of   hundrrdii    < 


'th°m"T?e  b 


li  jileased    with    i 

r   do   not    Icnoi 

te   killed  with   il 


^.     The  battel  ol  the  gun  ia  in  nearly  as  good 
and  knocki  about  and  upsets  in  rivers,  is  be- 


worth.     It  shoots 


First,  keep  the  gun  thoroughly  ile: 
u<ie  only  coal  oil  on  the  lock?,  and 
I  frequently,  have  a  place  outside 
1  not  subject  to  the  sadden  changes 

weather   injures  a  gun   more  than   1 

:leln  the  gun  every  time,  whether  it 
Keep  your  knimunition  (Smokeleaa) 
■  irry  next  to  the  body  under  1 
thai  the  rifle  and  ammuniti 


'hen  to  stop  when  1  set  on  the  gun  question- 
ilt  the  32  or  35  with  Telescopic  Sights  would 
to  beat.     Would  be  pleased  to  receive  ymir 
upon  a  long  range  game  gun.     I  am, 
Respectfully  yours. 

D.  B.  COLF,. 
Dawson,  Y.  T. 


I  muin^  Id  which  ii 


W.&J.SLOANE&CO. 


Comtilete  slock 

CARPETS 

ORIENTAL  RUQS 
FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES,  Etc. 


Sutter   and    Van   Ness 


i      The 

1      Apsley 
■      Rubber 
I      Go's 
I      Improved 

1      Boot 

PACIFIC 

138- 

COAST  RUBBER  CO. 

1*0   FIHST   STREET 

-WESTERN   FIELD." 


WESTERN  FIELD 


BOHM  =  BRISTOL  CO. 

MAKERS  OF  EXCLUSIVE  DESIGNS  IN  JEWELRY 

OLD  FASHIONED  JEWELRY  RECONSTRUCTED 
ON  MODERN  AND  ARTISTIC  LINES 

S.  W.  Cor.  Van   Ness   Ave.    and    Sacramento   Street 


Sled.      In  hi.  woiV  he  wu  »hlv  axiitcd  by  M.  A. 
sbrick,  who  hM  had  ■  Breat  dcml  of  eiprnencf  in 
writing  »nd  compiliDB  Buc  Bml)  book..  DE; 

The   ISM,  numttr  ii  the  Kcond  j=»t_  of  the  publij        l\ 

iiiue.   bolh    in   contenti.   ill -  — 

•hip. 

The    vDlum< 


REACH'S  1907  GUIDE 


i    Offieia)     American    'League     Guide    lor 

published  by  Ihe  A.  J.  Reach  CompaUT,  of 

_,    ....  elphia,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Francli  C.  Rich- 

.   illuilrationa   and    worlcman-        ter,  of  "Sporting  Lite,"  it  out,  and  is,  as  usual,  first 

in  the  field,  thus  making  it  Ihe  harbinger  of  the  base- 

.„.    volume    coutaioi    2S8    paies.      Has    complete       ball    aeaion.      It    can    be    said    without    qualification 

offidal    lecotdi    of   the   American.    National    and    all        Chat,   excellent    aa   all   of  the  editions   of   the    Reach 

r  League!.     Contain*  fine  half  tones  of  all  the        Guide   have   been    in    recent    year*,   the    1907    Reach 


1907  CATALOGUE 


EVERYTHING  FOR  THE  AUTOMOBILE 

The  Largest  Parts  aod  Jobbing  House  in  the  West 

DISTRIBUTORS  OF  

New  York   Oears 

Scbebler  Carbiiretora 

Royal  Batlerlei 

Peugeot  Cboiai 

"Ai««"  Tires 


NEUSTADT  AUTOMOBILE  &  SUPPLY  COMPANY 


ST.  LOUIS,  MO,,  U,  S.  A. 


Xkere  ia  a  complete  record  of  the  World'i  Series 
plued  at  ChicBBo  fully  illustrated  with  pictures  in 
■ctlon  of  the  great  players  who  participated  in  these 

"^ThTbook  fsirty  brirtles  vith  Base  Ball  lore,  facts 


and  staliitics  and   i 


the  beM  hind 

hook 

of  the  ki 

rt  e. 

er  issued 

ber   and 

rican    League 

and 

ubliahers.    the 

ATHLETIC 

QOLCHERBROS.  „3„„„.,^,^,,    | 

AND 

OUTINQ 
SUPPLIES 

^^^ 

AMMUNmON 
GUNS 

"PINK  TeaiMrlry  ISSa." 

^^H               RIFLES 

^^P                   SAN  FRANCISCO 

■U  MARKET  STREET 

When   Writing   Adnrtisers   Pier 
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ADVERTISEMENTS 


Why  the 

Genuine 

A.EFOX 
Gun 


Is  The  Finest  Gun  in  the  World 

It  embodies  the  greatest  improTementa  In  hammer,  trigger,  locking 
and  safety  mechanism  yet  made  in  bammerless  guns.  Study  the 
sectional  illustration  at  the  top  of  tbe  page.  You  will  see  that  each 
hammer  or  cocking  lever  la  one  piece  of  hardened  ateel,  actuated  by  a 
apiral  spring  of  great  power,  guaranteed  not  to  break.  Complication 
of  mechaniam,  friction  and  wear  are  entirely  eliminated  in  the 
A.  H.  FOX  gun. 

The  Fox  automatic  safety  device  Is  the  most  poaitlve  ever  con- 
ceived, it  being  impossible  for  it  to  clog,  fall  or  break. 

The  spiral  top  lever,  spring  and  tapered  locking  bolt  (found  only 
in  the  A.  H.  FOX  gum  insures  a  tight  gun  for  all  time.  No  amount 
of  service  with  Nitro  powders  will  shoot  a  Fox  gun  loose. 

The  Barrels  are  genuine  Krupp  fluid  steel,  tested  for  absolute 
accuracy,  efficiency  and  strength. 

Tbe  lessening  of  the  working  parts  has  made  it  possible  to  not  only 
design  a  gun  on  much  more  beautiful  lines,  but  to  perfect  its  balance 
to  such  an  extent  tbat  it  is  tbe  quickest  handling  and  surest  shooting 
gun  in  the  world. 

In  workmanship  each  A.  H.  FOX  gun  is  an  individual  masterpiece, 
buUt  under  the  personal  supervision  of  AHSLEY  H.  FOX-the 
smallest  detail  being  treated  with  the  same  degree  of  care  that  ia 
bestowed  upon  tbe  making  of  a  fine  chronometer.  These  are  provable 
facta.     Prove  it  by  asking  to  see  the  AWSLEY  H.  FOX  gun. 

Sold  wherever  guna  ore  sold.    Write  for  book.    Address 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  CO^ 

4802  Nonb  ISIli  Street, 
Pblladeipbla,  Pa. 


U'ESTERX  FIELD 


More  than  50  Years  Ago 

HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


W(u  put  upon  the  Market,  and 
cveiy  year  «ldi  to  its  gplendid  repu- 
tation. Rq>ene(j  by  age.  its  mel- 
Iqwed  excellence  lemains  absolutely 
uniuipaned.     [t  is  to-day 

RRST  OVEI  THE  IADS 


Ruch   Compin^.     Thi 


th«   official   hand    book   of   t 


a  graphic  aiory  t 
ht  memorabl*  poll 
:>  of  1906:  a  tynoi 


1  Rculbach; 
of  all  1906 
which    they 


leaifues   arc  -i^ivcn   in   full,  together   «Llh   grou 


i  WITH  PETERS 


THE    Annual    Indoor    Tournament    at    the    Zeltl 
Rifle  Gallery  in  New  York  Clt>.  March  9th 
16th.    was    the    tentb    anniversary    o(    the    bi 
Championship    Match    won    wiih    Peteri    ammunitio 
The  match  of  1997  was  held  in  the  a«me  place,  ai 
broughl  before  tnc       "'     ' 


merman  trophy  wai  won  by  Mr.  L.  P.  Ittel,  On  the 
Rinc  Tarsel  Meisrj,  tttel.  Hubalek  and  Buss  made 
three  perfect  scores  of  75.  In  this  match  out  of 
three  shooters  making  five  perfect  scorei.  Mr.  L.  P. 
Itiel  used  Pcteri  eirtridget.  In  the  100-shot  matdi 
Mr,  W.  A.  Tewes,  although  no!  in  physical  condi- 
tion to  do  his  best  work,  owing  to  a  recent  iltne*i. 
scored  24«6,  which  was  quite  remarkable  under  the 
circum stances.  Mr.  Ittel,  holder  of  (he  1907  ehuii' 
pionship,  won  at   Rochester  in  January,  scored. 3««3. 

scoring  over  2tlH,'  used"  Peters  cartridgei.  Ut. 
Tewes  is  the  holder  of  the  world's  record.  2481  oat 
of  2500.  made  at  Grand  Rapids  in  February.  1906. 

The  records  given  above  prove  (although  no 
further  proof  is  needed)  the  very  decided  superiority 
of  Peters  ammunition  loaded  with  Semi-Smokeless 
powder, 

Al  Millersport,  Ohio,  February  26Ih.  Mr.  W.  R. 
Chamberlain  won  high  average.  135  oat  of  150.  using 
P..«-.  factory  loaded  Ideal  sb.lls. 

■^- -'  "■-  - — '  Island  Gun  Club, 

iry  ;jnd,  firit   and 
velv  by. Mr.  E.  C. 

IdiIIl'"fa«ory  loaded"  sh'^U a'"""'    "  """'       '  "' 

At  the  Kansas  Cily  Tournament,  February  20th  to 
3)rd.  Mr.  Wm.  Veach.  using  Peters  factory  loaded 
Ideal  shells,  won  the  Elliott  Live  Bird  Trophy,  the 
Interstate  Target  Championship  a.i.l  the  Hunter 
.Arms  Co.  trophy  by  some  very  consistent  shooting. 
He  *»«  also  hi((h  amateur  on  (he  last  day  of  the 
shoot,  and  won  second  average  (or  the  four  da^a. 

At  Columbus.  Neb.,  February  2nd,  Mr.  Wm. 
Veach.  using  Peters  factory  loaded  Ideal  shells,  broke 
IIS  out  of  12S.  thus  keeping  up  the  fast  pace  which 

At   till   Live   Uird  Tournament   at'  Sandwich,  Ont., 


the  day  was 
Ideal  factor) 
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0.  W.  NORDWELL 


T  A  I  UO  R 


ENGLISH^ 


and 


=SCOTCH 


IMPORTATIONS 


PRESEITT  LOCATION 

ISIZ  WubiDxtoa  St.,  neat  Van  Htu  Ave. 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


MENNEN'S 


TOILET  POWDER 


Hot  Food   Without   Fire 


^TIk  kw  Aafnn  Cu  uka  bil    hnd  widna 
6w  ppHiblL,    Tbii  oa  ti  dmUe — d»  omcrcuiffiB- 

fcxid   ii    htfmtiiulty    KiiccL     mikiiii    il     AbaoJunly 
impo—'bie  fn  urthnf  to  rwJi  ilv  coamii. 

bnliai    TuteiiaJ    witfa    nU    WAtvr    Bad    in    ■    faw 
iauta  i(k  food  ii  hekled  reuJr  to  hitc. 


^  ThiltJ-lhree    • 
4  TKc  {oo:h  a 


I,  br  u  npsn  duf.  <> 


f  Ifnai   d«kr   cut  omit    r~  ■— 1   n  *1.«* 

(oiduHiuvleo-- 

f  Sad  ID  iIkbmiw  iJ  rw  <ia>«  hJ  w3]  ad 

T«i  oar  booUa.  "  Hoi  Food  WkhoU  r-„." 

The  Aetna   Self-Heatins;   Food  Ca 
Jersey      City,       N.       J. 


PHOENIX  DESK  AND  CHAIR  GO.,  Inc. 


Large  Assortment  of  Desks,  Qiairs  and 
Tables  at  Right  Prices 


1538  MARKET  STREET 

PboBt  Market  2J9J 


When   Writini   Adn 


I    PI«K   Mentkm   "WESTERN    FIELD." 


eHuliruJI; 


id  reel  sstt  dniwn  fron. , . 

.  It  Klder,  faint,  or  rivet.  Anely 

nickctled.  with  iwaoi  or  Ocrnmn  ■ii>er.  ii  pniiwriv 
cared  tor  will  lut  a  lifetime.  Quadruple  Bcarlnr.  Iihh 
■TCatcrcaiHcity  Ibr  Itaaiie  than  any  other  bait  canting 
reel  made.  It*  liinpticttr  of  wnitruction  en*blea  u*  to 
offerllal  a  price  within  thenachofallflnhernien.  ».». 


a,  raniinK  rrom  asr  to  t9.U 


fllew.    Our  booklet.  ri*inB  ™li 

\KE.  WeiuaranteealUarreelallaworhlirhprircd) 
'  he  perfect  In  ronitnit:lian  and  will  muEe  repairs 
'  any)  free.    No  other  maker  wit]  da  this. 

A.    r.    HIKtmBKLBMCM  A    BItO.. 

^rv*pBct  •rraai,  wviHra,  M.  ^. 


It  Pays  to  Learn 
TAXIDERMY 


CAMPirSO    MADE    COINVEINIEINT 

Send  for  Our  Free  Catalogue  on  Camp  ConveaJences  , 


r.  OOLO  MEDAL  CAMP  I 


IE  MFd.  CO..  Dc»1.  F.  IkIh.  WI»u<i,  U.S.A 


CHAMPION  DOG  BISCUIT 


"TkC  Pbt  el  111  Dot  FkhIi" 
IS  just  as  different  from  prepared  dou  fi""ls 
*■  in  general,  as  day  is  (rum  nighl.  It  pays 
to  be  particular  in  your  choice  -—  upon  it 
depends  the  condition,  appearance  and 
spirit  of  yuur  dogs. 

Siiia  TOM  FBEE  SAMPLE  AND  BOOKLET 

ST.  PAIL  BREAD  COMPANY 

\-iew  Street  ST.  PAUL,  MINN, 


'■WESTERN    FIF.LU." 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Duxbak 

Sportsman's  Clothing 

Sheda  Water  like  ■  Duck-a  Back 

le   only    L'riveiierie    Rttiu-proof  Hiiniii. 
rmenta  in  ihe  Unileil  SlatcB. 
Why  buy  the  ordiimrj  h»riti,  ttiff  iiod  unea 
factor/  SporUman'i  Ululbing,  when  for  llie  si 
monej  you  can  get  a  fine,  soft  and  pliable  duck,  pliu 
Iha  addeil  value  which  comes  from  tbe  famoua  Prieitl; 
CravensLte  Proufing  ProcGBs. 

^avenetla  ia  a  process,  nolik  Cloth,  and  is  abaolutelj  coo- 

trolted  by  us  so  far  as  SpurltiiDaD'a  Clothing  is  concerned. 

Duxbuck  OarmenlB  are  rain-defjiogin  anj  ordinary  >lorii! 

Jet  permit  of  perfect  venlilalion.    The  only  luitable  ouliog 

garments  where  rain  proof  comfort,  hard  wrar  and  goa<l  ap- 

pearoace  aredesirad.     Fit  and  rain-proof  c]iiaUt!es  guaranteed. 

Focketa   for  eTerylhing.      Regular    IlnnlinR  C-oat  and  Norfiilk 

Jackets,  piM;   Tronsera,  (3.00   and   %&.hn;   Hiila,  f  1.1)0  ;   Capt, 

11.25;  Vest,  (2.50;  LeCTinm,  fl.50. 

""we  colors  only,  light  tan  inil  ollce  pn-a.     Exprr 

FOR  LADIES-  WEAR 

li'og.     riipic"-!  prepaid    Booklrl  with  samples  o?' melcriaj  anil  aeuf- 

blanks  icni  ff^r.    Spcdil  dlKMUil  la  dulcn. 

BIRD,  JONES  &  HENVON.tOBlaamiu  SL.  IJIlea,  N.  V. 
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tc^  2  lit.  I 

'CO  by  the 

Hiilir 

:.  with  a 


lory  loaded  Hish  Gun  Sbetli. 


Bdway  BuUdiug,  Nr» 


dler.  Jr.,  90.  and  Mr.  Geo.  Robi 
Iters  faciorv  losided  ahell*. 
At    Btuefirld,    W.   Vt.    March    2 
r  Ibe  d.y    wa»   won  by   Mr.    E. 


d  92;   Mr.   T.    H. 


through  Easter 
h  ISib  to  2Jrd 
ine  Ibe  week  ■ 


lias,.  Ten.,  made  a  H/mg 
IS  during  the  week  from 
in  a  nearf*  every  day.  and 
fcord  ol  46  out  of  SO  live 

, __.   __   ._.    tarKcti.      Mr.    Wade  sells 

and  shoals  Peters  (aclorir  loaded  ihells. 

At  the    Indoor   Rifle  Toamament  at   EalOD,   Ohio, 

UircA  l»ih,  Mr.  C.  W.  Matthews,  of  Eupbemia.  was 

hieh  man,  using  Peters  25-20  cartridse.. 

At  New   Pani.  Ohio,  on  the  20th  inst.,  Mr.  Jesse 

JobnBon    won   the  Ohio    and    Indiana    Indoor   Cham- 

puinship  with  Peters  .22  Stevens  Pope  Armory  Car- 

trldges. 

Al  West  Alntandria.  Ohio,  on  the  2ln  inst.,  Mr. 

A.  N.  Clemmer  woo  Grit  place,  also  uiiag  Peters  .22 

Stevens  Pope  C— -""- 


e^Sfew^yi 


large,   light,   com. 
nsion.      Starting    i 


[.ubred''by  b^ttS  b 


Reid   won    bigb    averag 
factory  loaded  shells. 


March     Z5rd,     Mr, 


L  LtCoi 


March  21ii,  K 
tory  loaded  si 
ol  M  out  of  10 

Va,,    M«ch    2 
LtCompte   broke   bis   first    100   larg< 


,    uiios   Pctet) 
.   Wade, 


lompouiid    io(    li 


ig,    cleaning,    pd 


Wbea  Writing  Adi 


aigbi,    and        since  it 
misers  Pleau  Mentio 


irai  6rsl  put  on  the  market. 
-WESTERN   FIELD," 


i 


AN  ENTERPRISING  CONCERN  BICJ     SCORES     MADE     AT     RECENT     TRAP- 

THE   W«,«n    H^dw.rc  &    Arm.   Co..   of   HG-SIZ  SHOOTING  TOURNAMENTS 

I       South    Spring    «t«l,    Lo*    Aracie».    have    been  /^NE  of  Ihe  mo.l   inlwfjliiia  ttap-ihooling  event. 

buiy   opening   up   IhtEr  new   shipinenls  of  Fiih-  W     of  the  leuoa  thui  far  wu  the  tpeciki  tournm- 

ing  Tidcle,  and   from  the  many  admirins  comments  ment  on  the  ChicBBO  Gun  Club  groundi,  Febru- 

proapermit  seuon  for  them  in  fSih ins' tackle/     '       *  lemarkable  icorei  were  made,  panicuiarly  br  W.  D. 

One  Ileni  in  particular  which  excites  commenl  it  a  Slannard,  Lee  Barkley  and  Harry  Kahler. 

Heel  cane  vine  lod,  which  Ihcy  have  had  made  up  ac  Slannard  act  the  pace  with  a  long  run  of  167  tar- 

cordini  to  their  own  speciftcationi  and  which  i>  prO'  gets  without  a  mio.     Thii  wai  the  higheit  icore  of 

nounced  by  connoiaseurs  of  tight  tackle  to  be  abso-  the  day,   Barktey  geltinK  second  with  a  acore  of  US    ' 

luiely  perfect.  straight,    and    Kahler    Oiird    with    IIS    itraight    tar- 

Tbii  firm  hai  alao  lome  of  the  famoui  McDonald  get>.  . 


MBXICAN     PAUM     t^BAP      HA.T      BO      CBNl'S 


IRE  FURCI!  E.  lEIIER  CiniPUT.  ( D< 


made   rodv    made   by    I.    A.    McDonald    • 
N.  Y„  who  ia  now  dead,  and  aa  it  ia  univ. 

ceded  that   Mr.   McDon " 

Tuna   Rod    to    he    foun 

■     ■ fliunity  tr 


B>  well  as  in  marksmanship,  it  il  notewonh.  thai 
both  Stannird  and  Kahler  uied  Du  Pont  Smokeleaj, 
while  Btrkley  relied  on  the  "New  E.  C.  (Improved)'' 
shotgun   powder.      No   other   powders   secured   repre- 

IncidentJly.  the  long  run  scored  by  s'tanaard  e»- 
tabliahes  a  new  record  for  straight  target!  at  the 
recently  opened  OiicagQ  Gun  Club  Park. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  Ihe  trap-ihooling  season  was 
brilliantly  inaugurated  with  the  PaciAc  Coast  Trap 
Shooters'  League  Tournament  held  at  San  Fraaciaco, 
February  3Sd-i4Ih.  Not  in  many  yiara  haa  a  trap- 
shooting  event  been  ao  well  attended  and  followed  M 
closely  Ijy  markamrn  throughout  Ihe  country  a*  thia 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


to  bu>  your  fishing  outfit.  We  have  everything  heart 
could  desire  for  Sail  and  Fresh  water  fishing.  EDW.  VOM 
HOPE'S  rods  and  rceis.  MEEK'S  and  JULiUS  VOM  HOPE'S 
REELS  tor  Sail  *aler,  LEONARD,  CHUBB,  ORVIS  and  DIVINE 
TROUT  RODS.  

WESTERN  HARDWARE  &  ARMS  COMPANY 

530-532  So.  SPRING  ST.  LOS  ANGELES.  CAL 


-WESTERN   FIELD." 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MR.  JOE  JEFFERSON  TO  HON.  GROVER  CLEVELAND: 
MILAM'S  dlJef.u.aA-mgMMJ' 

.  Che  Sportsmsn's  Ideftl,  tbe  peer  at  nil  SsliEns 
wIh.  true  aa  sieel.  Debt  and   reliable.     WrlM 
for  cfttaloirue. 
C.  MILAM  8c  SON,  Dept.  24,  Frankfort,  Kentucky 


FRANKFORT 

KENTUCKY  REEL  ^ 


.    R.    C.    B«d,    E.    Holl 


IrophLr, 


Smith  Gun 


t    124   0 


Club,  Newark,  N.  I.     Thit  ii  the  record 
und),   and  dunnE  Ihe   fui  iirgcti  which 


rjfT 

.  and  four  of  them  RemiuEton  funs, 

GREAT  LURES  I 

jfacl"er'of''h.nd'lMdrfi«hm(  tieVle' 
to  fill  all  orders  for  hi«  ne*  Trout 
Lceina  that  the  troul  liihermen  could 
-m  to  make  the  bladei  imall  enoush 
:□  be  used  in  lishini  for  the  smilfer 
:.  and  Mr.   Hildebrandl.  haTmi  many 

11  'ihat'^fie"™  ihfi  '"'Midget'  t'Im 
[or  the  market.     Some  of  [he  lirser 

iTC  been  thorODEhlj  tested  and  are  known  to  be 
le  killera  for  Sdmon,  Dolly- Varden,  Rainbow  and 
cardsley    trout,    and    for    Steclhetdi    thtr    baTc    no 


Spinn, 


Reed  Trophr— won  by  S.  A.  Huntler  with  40 
Mraighl;  Peteri  Trophy— won  by  C.  M.  Troxd  with 
59  out  of  60;  Roos  Trophy— won  by  T.  Prior  with 
63  out  of  6S;  Du  Pont  Trophy— won  by  A. J.  Webb 
with  64  out  of  65;  and  the  Professional  Trophy- 
won  by  E.  Holling  with  18  out  of  20  largeti  shot  at. 

THEY   USED  GOOD   SHELLS 

AWilminglon,  Ohio,  February  22nd,  a  team  race 
between  the  Goshen  and  Wilminpon  Gun 
Clubs  11  SO  tarsels  per  man.  resulted  in  Goshen 
•coring  3SS  and  Wilmington  189.  The  individual 
high  gun  was  won  by  Dr.  J.  E.  Gaiton  with  Ur. 
Geo.  Hawonh  second.     Both  shot  U.  M.  C.  shells. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Stevens  won  the  high  profeiiional  aver- 
age at  Wolcott,  New  York,  al  the  shoot  given  under 
the  auspices  of  Ihe  Calchpole  Gun  QuG,  breaking 
111  out  of  125  in  ■  gale  of  wind.  He  uted  U.  H.  C. 
Arrow  Sbol  Sheila. 

Al  the  Riverside  Gun  Club,  Hoehealer,  New  York, 
February  22nd,  Mr.  Jay  D.  Greene  scored  lOS  out 
of  12S  when  the  mercury  was  below  lero  and  ihe 
wind  blowing  •  gale.  Mr.  Greene  shot  U.  M.  C. 
Arrow    sheila    and   aays   that   they   are   good   enough 

On  February  2t>t  at  Kansas  City,  tbe  Interstate 
Live  Bird  Cup  race  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Taylor, 
•coring  24  out  al  2i,  shootinB  U.  M.  C-  Arrow 
•hella. 

Mr.  W.  H-  Heer  has  recorded  Co  his  cred'-  "      ' 


^  ail*  bncoViTve.,      Bt,^iila.  Ha 


THE  HILDEBRANDT  BAITS 


JOHN  J.  HILDEBIUNDT.  Lofuisport.  lul. 


LOUIS' 

FASHION  RESTAUSANT 

33    SAJSSOMB  STRBBT 

Qame  and  Bsh   CookiBg  Unexcelled 

OPEN  EVERY  WEEK  DAY 
CiMcd  Hnndu 


Wkea  WritlBc  AdVeitiMn  Fleu*  H«>tSoa  "WISTBBN  FIELD." 


U'ESTERX  FIELD 


EVER  CAMP  OUT "  BED 

^T  These  ruts  shoiv  our  bod  set  up  and  covered  by 
,  ^  H  I  oniivas  tent.  A  netting  cover  would  be  same  Hliape 
''j  ^^  and  »ime.  It's  the  Ughtest  and  moat  compact, 
^(nnd,  above  all,  the  most  comfortable  camp  bed  yet  of- 
f  fcred.  WelKhs  only  Heven  piiunds.  With  tent  and  net. 
Jting  complt'tc,  It  weighs  only  thirteen  pounds. 

^^^F=l  ;z  s ;  >."■ "" '""  '-* 
i£s;l.      j  GREEN  BIY  COT  CO., 


PETERS  = 
SHELLS  = 


KANSAS 
■CITY'. 


Capturetl  a  lot  of  the  big  events  during  the   Tournament 
February  20-23,  1907,  as  follows  : 

Elliott  Live  Bird  Challenge  Cup ^       . 

Hunter  Arms  Co.  Trophy  [Targets)  30  Straight   I    „,^     Veach 
Inter-Stale  Championship  iTargels)    .     .  •in/  Falh  Cliv 

High  Amateur  Average,    last   day,    98  x  100       Nebraska      ' 
Second  Amateur  Average,  four  days,  410  m  4S0    < 


Watch  for  announcements  of   further  winninsa  with  PETERS  SHELLS  from  time  (o 
time.     Their  soperior  quality  Insures  success  in  either  trap  or  field  shooting. 


THE  PETERS  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY 

CINCINNATI     -     "EW  YORK;-.";— .■•.'.. 


Mullins  "Z^l"  Boats 

Apb  thB  FmmtOBt  and  Safomt  Bomtm  Built 

They  ire  built  of  jmooih,  prnird  «irl  plain,  with  lirchjmbmliiMeh  ( 
did   Kkc  I  UicbDit.    The  imoulh.  lICFlhull  has  hundsnnie  llnH.  and  llidc*   '' 

dunbli  ind  Hfii^-thcr  don't  cncC le-ili.  dry   out.    DTiink.and  an  clcfint  i 

indci«na,<dfini.h.     EieiT  hu»I  i.  llwluHh  «i,.t».,t«d.  ^    ,^  !■' 

The  Mulltnj  Sl«l  Motor  »™il»hi«iefDli.iioiiLij_d  mnlor  b"«t  buildin.. 


WrU»  Far  Our  Largm  lllumtfatad  Oafaloffo  at 
or  B»mtm-RoW  Bomlm-Huothtm  and  Flmtilno  Boata    : 


••  WESTERN   PI  ELD." 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A  CLEAN  SWEEP 

THE  big  Inieraiale  Toarntrntnt,  held  at  Kuisu 
CilT,  Mo..  I'ebroary  30th  to  JJtd,  WM  replete 
with  Tictorid  won  with  the  Wineherter 
"Leader"  thdla.  the  moit  important  beinf  the  Hich 
General  and  High  Amateur  AverasH  won  by  Mr. 
Dan  Bray  with  the  splendid  score  of  42I.4Sa.  The 
Great  Wealem  Handicap  at  Pinoni  won  by  Mr. 
Alee.  Metmod,  the  well^lciiown  St.  Louii  amateur, 
with  a  straight  score  of  25  "kills".  The  High  Pro- 
feasional  ATerage  won  by  Mr.  C.  V.  Spencer  with  a 
More  of  420-4S0.  Mr.  Bray's  rictory  demonstrates 
dearly   the   superiority    of  the   Winchester   "Leader" 

Dtber  make  of  thells,  but  at  the  Kansaa  City  Tour- 
nament   he    changed     to     the     winning     Winchealer 


Build  It  Yoursel 

See  First  and  Pay  Afterwards 

On  the  Easy  Payment  Plan 


T     of'i'K'"pac'ific"c"— , ,. 

gronuds  on  March  10th,  and  the  shooters 
used  Winchester  products  carried  off  the  honoi 
(lie  shoot.  The  Hunter  Arms  Co.'s  Trophy  waa 
tured  by  W.  S.  Huntley,  of  OakUnd,  Cal.,  nhooti 
"  'inchester   '■pump" 


Pioneer  Perfect  Frames 


„„  ...   .-e  bar,  free  ft 

tpota,    caiefully    straightened,    at 
chambered   and   finished   on  the 

Sar^tecd    to   shoot 
Blame  caliber,  Ictiglh  and  wei 
The  aolid  top  dou  DM  euch 


long  <> 

J2^rin 

ight;  apedal,  tdjuM- 

ock  o?blLdc'i»»£S, 
-  1  9-16  inchea;  drop 
uttplate.  blued  Snlah. 
incht) :  length  taken 
uuwii  vu  iiik^iicB.  lu^ii  ■■  >uCh  as  selected  wood, 
checking,  etc,  can  be  fDmlshed;  see  1907  eatalof, 
which  will  be  tent  for  the  aakina  It-  you  mention 
Wcitcrn  Fidd. 


WlMD  WrMag  Adnttiam  Ptate  Hentfon   "WESTUUf  FIELD." 


WESTERN  FIELD 


AND  HERE  IS  ANOTHER  ONE 

YOU  limply  cinnM  itop  the  Smilh  winningi.     E.  F. 
Fongard  won  Ihc  Grind  Sunnr  South  Handicap 
U   Brcntaam.  Texas.  Jantiary  21sl  id  2ith.  1907. 
Sere  i)  whit  he  laTi: 

"1  won  Ihe  Sunnr  South  Live  Bird  trophy_  wiib  the 

made  ■  itraighi  in  the  special' event.  In  190S  1  ivon 
Ihc  Individual  Medal  of  Texas  In  live  birda.  Making 
■  itraight.  The  Team  Medal  I  have  won  three  limci 
in  lucceuion  with  flraighti.     I  have  used  Ihe  Smith 

'"The'"smilh"Wj""e"a'nlT  ""  »hoot  some.  Why 
don't  ynu  equip  yourKlf  to  do  as  well?  A  beauti- 
ful new  art  cslsloEue  will  be  tent  you  hy  Ihe  Hunter 
Arnii  Co.,  for  the  aiking:  It'»  jusl  hot  oft  the 
presa.  Addreaa  (mentionTog  the  Weilern  Field). 
The  Hunter  Arma  Co..  Fulton.  N.  Y. 

IT'S  THE  SAME  OLD  STORY 

AT  the  Annual  Open  Tournament  af  Ihe  Zettier 
Rifle  Club,  held^al  New  York  CUy,  March  9th 
lo   16ih.  Stevens  Rifles  and  Slevens  Telescopes 

match  WM  either  won  or  tied  wiih  a  Sievena  and 
Stevera-Pnpe  Rifle  and  Stevens  Telescope. 


ADLETS 


Eight  wo 
II  a  line.  I 
•ure  publics 


Thoroughbred      Keonelt 


ihooling  a  Stevens-Pope  Rifle,  wi 
:ope,  scared  Z46J  poinls. 
1  01  Ihe  fir  SI  twenty  competitors 

inaous  Match.  L.  P.  lite!,  L.  C.  Bui 


>"i    S53: 


1204  So.  Main  St.,  Los  . 


™«'' 


proved   their 


and    Teleacopes   are    abiolulely    i 


The  ihootcrs 


HOW    TO    USE    A    COMPASS 

THE  1907  edition  of  Marble's  56-pa(e  fre 
will  be  ready  May  Isl,  Mr.  Marble 
len    an    article   for   it    entitled    "How   t 


First  in  his  boyhODd  ds/s  as  ■  trapper 

Erevioua  to  engaging  in   ihe  manuladui 


and  13  oiheri. 

The   catalog   shows  90  "extra  quality"    Specialtiei 

fnr    !;nDrIimen.      Sold    hv    dealers    or    direct,    prepaid. 

n    FieliHTMarbl* 

JUSTLY  AWARDED 

WE  ARE  (us(  in  receipt  ol  Ihe  informitian.  Irom 
the  Hard'  Brothera,  Alnwick,  Ens,,  that  their 
exhibit  nt  angling  material  al  the  Internitlonal 
EihihiiioD.     Chrisichurch,    New    Zealand,    hii    been 
■warded    an    "Extra    Special"    prise    and    three    gold 

proereuive.  dependable  and  up-to-date  manufaclurers 
of  fine  flihing  tackle  on  tbe  continent,  and  samplei 
of  their  uccllent  producl  can  be  ejiimined  at  the 
Sporting  Goijds  department  of  Ihe  Palace  H  aril  ware 
Store.  638  Market  street,  wheie  Ihe  genial  maaager. 
Mr.  Frank  Haight,  will  be  pleased  to  point  out  tSeir 
excellencies  to  hia  friends.  Especially  fine  are  a  lot 
of  Hardy  leaders  that  captured  ail  hearts  of  fisher- 
men on  first  sighi.  Belter  call  and  Eel  Frank  ihow 
you   Ihem.     They   will   be  in   your   lackle   book   this 

Wbm   Writing  Advertiiers   Please 


NORWEGIAN 

American    foxhoun 
catalogue    will    be 


BEARHOUNDS - 


1  btnodhounda. 


fl^nd''^iXra""" 


abLl^i"   ul"^' 


'e  par  highesl  prices  for  nativ 
ilw  for  Eoldnusgeta  and  dual.  We  r 
Ihe  Editor  of  this  paper. 


SUCCESSFUL    TANNING  .  AT    HOME— My    t 

a  velvet,  aofl,  moih. proof,  odorteia  Gniah  every  lii 
FailnTC  i>  impoaaible.  The  tan  liquor  cannol  h 
Ihe  lenderett  skin.     Don'I  experiment  with  cheap  a 

Gel  Ihe  best  in  use  and  be  certain.  I  can  qai^ 
leach  you,  by  mail,  to  dress  and  mount  animal  ha 
and  sUns  Into  beautiful  robea,  ruga  (dosed  and  Df 

JLTr'aiiwi  yoi"'  auHka.  '"wrile"  tadaV  (or'  full  n 
ticulara.  formulas,  methodi  and  inslmclioni  i 
for  only  (5.00. 

EDWIN    DIXON, 


ilion    "WESTERN    FIELD." 


WESTERN  FIELD 


A  Clean  Invest- 
ment is    Like   a 
i  I  Clean    Home— 
'■  'i,  A  t  t  r  a  c  t  i  V  e 


^ 


Kjrfi&A? 


mmm/mmu/m/iss/f. 

Of  SM  FHAMCISCO 
£srABUSIi£0    1883 

S  3.000,000. <Lo 

PA/O  AV   CAP/TAL    /N  RESERVE 


\ 


The  Value  of 


A  PARKER 


GUN 


Is  as  Standard  as  that  of  a  Diamojid.     It  is  an  Asset  that 
you  can  realize  on  at  any  time. 

Of  what  other  Gun  can  you  say  as  much? 


N.  V.  SALESROOMS. 

32  WARREN  STREET 


!nd   [ur  Catalogue 

PARKER    BROS. 


MERIDEN.  CONN 


Wka  WritlMC  Advwtuwi  PIuh  yutioa  "WESTERN  FIELD," 
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IT  LOADS  rrscLF 


'mthotQtt. 


AUTOLOADING  SHOT  GUN 


"I'll  Icll  you  why  rshoDl  [he  Auloloadmg  Gun"  nlc 
>ld  duck  hunter.  "It  h.nd1«  m  easily  I  c>n  grl  i  very  ■ 
lim.  1  don'l  Kave  to  bother  to  reload  It,  II  doein'l  pounc 
>houyeI.  It'<  SAFE  and  the  lol^  breech  Iake<  i 
my  nrivouinest  which  I  have  witb  loine  guni.  It 
the  work  and  it's  a  pleuure  to  shoot  it." 

THE  PRICE  IS  MODERATE 

'  t  y//r  /,<••  ffff  uiltil.-'^  „r  ami    Uudy  lliis  neiv 
l\euihii;lifii  tefoir you  buy. 

Remington  Arms  Company 

ILION.  N.   Y. 


AfiENCV 

315  Broadway 
New  York  Cily 


SALES  OFFICE 
SISHarkcl  SL 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


I 


WmCHPSTBR 


\ 


"'*<;-. 


i''-'  i 


.11  CALIBER    AUTOMATIC  RIFLE 

To  keep  the  eye  and  trigger  finger  in  harmony  and  the  holding 
muscles  firm  during  the  off  season,  there  is  nothing  better  than 
practice  with  a  ,22  caliber.  And  there  is  lots  of  fun  to  be  had, 
too,  with  one  of  these  rifles,  especially  if  it  is  a  Winchester 
Automatic.  This  wonderful  little  rifle  is  in  a  class  by  itself  when 
it  comes  to  pleasure  and  sport.  The  use  of  it  develops  accuracy 
of  aim  when  shooting  rapidly,  an  accomplishment  essential  to 
success  in  hunting  big  game.  If  you  will  get  your  dealer  to  show 
you  one  of  these  rifles,  you  will  surely  have  a  hankering  for  one. 

Ait  Dialrn  K„p  Th,m 

Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co..     -     New  Haven.  Conn. 


A.  MULLBR.  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  317-319  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 
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Western  Agencies  &  Manufacturing  Co. 


M<iinifiicturcri  of 

LEATHER     AND     CANVAS     SPORTING     GOODS.        | 

LEGGINS. 

BELTS.    TRAVELERS-    SAMPLE 

ROLLS. 

CASES.    AUTOMOBILE    TIRE 

COVERS.    ETC. 

Sole   Agents  fo 

'    "FABRIKOID"   The  best  artifiiM 

leiilher  made. 

Successor  to  PEGAMO/D. 

PIniw  Market  MZ7 

Dm»  and  Factory 

1785  15th  Street  near  Guerrero 

SAN  FMNCISCO,  CAUFORNIA. 

Still  Building  California-Made 


ELEVATORS 


In  Spite 

of  the  Fire  and  the  "  Elevator "  Trust 

SXVLBS 

Electric 
Hydraulic 
Belt 

Automobile 
Builders'  HolsU 

NOW   RUNNING 

Alias  Bulldiiig  (10  sloriM) Miuion  St..  n«r  Second 

W«iern  Addiiion.  Masonic  Hall Fillnori  S(r«l 

Mereh»iil»' Ice  and  C,  S.  Co Sanitsme.  neo  Lombird 

(Off  Hi.nd.Ed  of  Qur  El.^«.or»  Bufdcd.) 

Van  Emon  Elevator  Co. 


46-54  Natoma  St. 


San  Francisco 
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Fifth 
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Seventh 
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Pacific  Coast  Trap  Shooters*  League 

Held  at  Ingleside,  San  Francisco 

February  22,  23,  24,  1906 

with 

Selby  Shells 

Manufactured  by  the  Selby  Smeltins^  and  Lead  Co. 
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IS  MOKE  THAN  AnSACTIVE  FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 

On  Saturdays  and  Sundays 


Round  Trip  Tickets  are  sold,  with  return 

limit  Mondays,  from  San  Francisco  to  all 

points  north  of  San  Rafael, 
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■HE  Cover  Designs  and  Culs  used  in    WESTERN   EIELD  arc 
>  made  by  the  Largest  and  MosI  Modern  Illustrating.  Design- 
ing and  Pholo-fngraving  Establishment  West  o(  Chicago. 

THE  COMMERCIAL   ART    COMPANY,    Inc. 

Corner   West  Nission  and   Brady  Streets,  San  Francisco,   Cal    ■ 
Phone  Market  1514.     tv.       n^     Wrile  lor  Samples  and  Prices 


LJ  I  I  |il^rCr|3^^  '^^'^  make  their  own  High  Power  hard 

1^1  \0  Mm  I  ^^^^^9  or  soft  point  bullets,  with  two  moulds  and 
keep  some  Cash  in  their  pocket-books  for  powder,  instead  of  spending  it 
alllorhiehpricedmetalcoveredbuUctsthal  wear  out  the  barrels.  Send 
us  the  Calibre  of  your  rifle  with  three  nvo-ccnt  stamps  for  sample  bullet 
and  descriptive  drculnr.   [DEAL  MFG.  CO.,  No.  t6  il  St.,  NsW  tms,  GSH..  U.  S.l 

PHIL.  B.  BEKEART  CO.,  2330  Alaneda  knm,  Alaieda,  Calif.,  Agaits  for  tbi  Coast 
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FRED  A.  WANN.  General  Traffic  Manager. 
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IS  MORE  THAN  AnRACTIYE  FOR  SHORT  TRIPS 
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Round  Trip  Tickets  are  sold,  with  return 

limit  Mondays,  from  San  Francisco  to  all 

points  north  of  San  Rafael, 

At  a  Reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

On  Sundays,  Half  Rates 

Or  One  Fare  for  the  Round  Trip 
from  San  Francisco  to 

St.  Vincent,  Ignacio,  Novato,  Petaluma, 
Cotati,  Santa  Rosa,  Fulton,  Windsor, 
Healdsburg,  Lytton,  Geyserville,  Asti, 
Cloverdale,  Preston,  Hopland,  Guerne- 
ville,  Schellville,  Vineburg,  Sonoma, 
Vcrano,  Agua  Caliente,  Glen  Ellen, 
Sebastopol   and  Ukiah. 

Take  Boat  at  Tiburon  Ferry 


Ticket   Offices :    Ferry   Building,    San  Francisco,    and   Tiburon    Ferry. 
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THE  SPREAD  OF 

San  Francisco 

IN    THE  =^ 

JUME 

SUNSET 


I— lOW  the  New  City,  under  the  impetus  of    its  Rapid  Re- 
building,   is    moving    South,    filling    the    entire    peninsula, 
being  helped  tremendously  in    Suburban    Expansion   by   the 

BAY  SHORE  RAILWAY  CUT-OFF 

16  FULL-PAGE,  DOUBLE-TINTED,  PANORAMIC  VIEWS 

SHOWING  SAN  FRANCISCO'S  WONDERFUL 

RECONSTRUCTION 


^    A    GREAT    ISSUE 


L 


Eclipses  the  April  "ONE   YEAH  AFTER"   Number 

SEND     IT     EAST 

On  Sale  May  25th 

\Mio,    Writing     \.(i-,-rti.rr.    I'l<i«    Mmtion    "WKSTF.KN    FIELD." 
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"CROCKER  QUALITY" 

DESKS 


Qobe-Wemicke 
Filing  Cabinets  and 
BoolcCeises 


H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

ta   MAUET  ST,   SAN  nUNOSCO 


"SIMPLE  LIFE 
BIOGRAPHIES" 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 


m 


the  oldeit  and  belt  health  maga- 
zine. Every  jubicriber  to 
Weitem  Field  ^ould  read  thii 
excellent  Kiiet.  One  doUat  a 
year;  ten  cents  »  copy. 

Good  Health  Publishing 
Company 

No.  16  CoUcBC  H.II.  BmIb  Cnk.  Mieh. 


"BOTTLED    IN    BOND" 

GUARANTEES    ITSELF 


BLACK'  UBEL 
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BAY  SHORE  RAILWAY  CITT-OFF 


«  fUL-PAOE.  DOCBU-TNTH).  P\SORVtC  \CUS 

SHOWffHC  SW  fRANOSCOS  XlOM)eRR.L 

RECBCSTKLCnCA 

-^   A    OREAT    ISSUE  ^^^- 

EtUinet  the  AprU  "ONE   YE^H  AFTEIt"    ■■• — ^|„ 

SEND     IT     EAST 

On  Sale  May  25tK 
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"CROCKER  QUALITY" 

DESKS 


aobe-Wemicke 
Filing  Cabinets  and 
Boole  Cases 


H.  S.  CROCKER  CO. 

Bl   MAUET  ST..    SAN  nuNCISCO 


"SIMPLE  LIFE 
BIOGRAPHIES" 

By  GEORGE  WHARTON  JAMES 


TUT. 
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the  oldeit  and  best  health  magB' 
zinc.  Eveiy  lubtcriher  to 
Weiteni  Field  thould  read  thii 
excellcDt  »eri«.  One  dollat  a 
year:  tea  ceoU  a  copy. 

Good  Health  Publishing 
Company 

No.  16  CoUtv  Hdl.  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 
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LET  US  GIVE  YOU  A  POINTER 


«»•> 
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THE  LARGEST  ENGRAVING  AND  PRINTING 
MAIL  ORDER  PLANT  IN  THE  WORLD  IS  AT 
YOUR  SERVICE  TWENTY-FOUR  HOURS  A 
DAY.  EVERY  WORK  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
YOUR  ORDER.  WHETHER  FOR  50  CENTS  OR 
S5.000.00.  WILL  BE  THE  OBJECT  OF  SPECIAL 
CARE.  NO  MATTER  WHETHER  YOU  ARE  IN 
NEW  BRUNSWICK.  ALASKA,  SAN  DIEGO. 
CALIFORNIA.  FLORIDA  OR  NEW  YORK,  YOUR 
ORDER  WILL  BE  HANDLED  JUST  AS  INTEL- 
LIGENTLY AS  IF  YOU  WERE  IN  OUR  OWN 
OFFICE.  TALKING  THE  MATTER  OVER.  LET 
US  DEMONSTRATE  IN  A  PRACTICAL  WAY 
WE  ARE  ALL  WE  CLAIM.  EVERY  KIND  OF 
ENGRAVING  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE  OR 
COLORS,  ENGRAVED  CALLING  CARDS. 
PRIVATE  CORRESPONDENCE  PAPER,  OF- 
FICE STATIONERY.  RUBBER  STAMPS.  STEEL 
DIE  EMBOSSING— EVERYTHING  PERTAINING 
TO  PUBLICITY.  OUR  PRICES  ARE  LOWER 
THAN  THE  SAME  QUALITY  OF  WORK  COSTS 
ELSEWHERE.  WRITE.  WIRE.  PHONE  OR  CALL. 


ENGRAVING  6c 
PRJNTiNQ  CO. 

MILWAUKEE.WIS.U.S.A. 


\JL 


JU 
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DUPONT  SMOKELESS 

= — =AT 

Richmond,  Ka.,  May  8-10 

First,  Second  and  Third  General  Averages 

First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Amateur  Averages 

First,  Second  and  Third  Moneys 


The  Southern  Handicap 

All  the  Above  Honors  Were  Won  by  Shooters  Who  Used 

DUPONT  SMOKELESS 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Powder  Company 

BERKELEV.  CAL.  SEATTLE.  WASH.  PORTLAND.  ORE.  J 

K^iABLisii^n  i8ffi  WIUMIINQTON,  DEL™  * 


X  WESTERS  FIELD 


PAPER 


MEANS 


ZELLERBACH 

"A  Standard  for  Good  Quality" 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

AND 

LOS  ANGELES 
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WESTERN  FIELD  COMPANY,  60^10  Mutual  Savinsfs  Bank  Bids:.,  S.  F. 
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Vice-President 

Secretary    } 
Treasurer   ) 

Managing  Editor 


FRANK  H.  MAYER 
W.  W.  RICHARDS 

A.  J.  TREAT  - 


FRANK  H.  MAYER 


San  Francisco 
Oakland 

San  Francisco 
San  Francisco 


FRANK  H.  MAYER,  San  Francisco  W.  W.  RICHARDS.  Oakland 

A.  J.  TREAT,  San  Francisco 


FLOYD   S.    JUDAH 
W.    W.    RICHARDS 
W.    B.    BOURN 
EDW.    DONOHOE 
A.    J.    TREAT 


EsUte  £.    B.    EDSON 
FRANK  S.    EMERY 
J.    E.    TERRY 
W.    E.    GERBER 


CHAS.    S.    WHEELER 
JOS.    M.    QUAY 
W.    W.    VAN   ARSDALE 
Ertatc  EDG.  F.  PRESTON 
FRANK   H.    MAYER 


O.  F.  WIUUEV  CO. 

(ESTASUSHED  1M8) 

COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

Vehicles,  Harness,  Robes,  Whips,  Etc. 


SAN  FRANQSCO 

19  FELL  STREET 

Teiephoae  Special  336 


OAKLAND 

165-167  13th  STREET 

Teiephone  Oaldand  8062 
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Golf,  Driving,   Sea-Bathing,  Automobiling 
HOTEL  DEL  MONTE 

Are  bul  m.   Fe-. 

Special  Week-End  Rate  from  San  Francisco,  |I0  ir,  slffi'^iS^'/'a^w p.  M'"™M'»d 

To«nst-nd  SlE.    Krlurn  Miinda;  mornint:.  nrrivineSin  Frsncisco  12:15  P.  M.    SpcdaJ  round- trip  rates  bptwHn 
D-/I  MonleandSan  FraiKisco.  itood  .'viTniay.     Makf  tour  horn.- (hern  whiK- Iheeltv  is  oviTcroivdc-d. 

GEO.  f.  SMELL,  Manajtr  Hotel  Del  Monte,  Dtl  MdiUc.  Cal. 


THE  NEW  REMINGTON  AUTOLOADING  RIFLE  ^''^Te^S't 


"Bit;     ENOUGH     KOk    THK     IIIGGEST    GAME" 
Tlie  fasl  sJimilinf:,   hard  hitting,   mixlerti  sporting  rifle.     Send  for  i 


illustrated  catalog,  it  is  free. 
BROWNING     BROS.    CO. 


150-|«ge 
OGDEN, UTAH 


THE  EBY  MACHINERY  CO. 


Saw  Mill  and  Wood-working  Machinery 

Unk  klling,  Sprocket  Whceli.  Ek. 


1220-1222  NyrUc  St. 
OaUand,  Cal. 


Atlu  Building 

m  MluloB  Street 

Stn   Frinciifo,   Cillftmii 


IF  IN  QUEST  OF 
SPORT.  SCENERY.  REST 


HOT  At^D   COLO   BATHS 

FRESH.  MINERAL,  MUD. 
STEAM  AND  SULPHUR 


KLAMATH  HOT  SPRINGS 


mat.   BEAK.  DUCKS. 
gUAU.  OROUSE.  TROUT 


Beswick.   Siskiyou   Co..   Cal. 
EDSON   BROS..   Phoprietobs 
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THIS  IS  THE  NEW   PLACE    ERECTED  SINCE  THE    FIRE 


20.000    square    feet    of  space   devoted 


Office  Stationery  and  PRINTING 
Boole  and  Catalogue  Printing 
STEEL  DIE  EMBOSSING 
Eureka  Loose  Leaf  Ledgers 
Eureka  Loose  Leaf  Catalogue  Binders 
Eureka  Flat  Opening  Blank  Books 
Law  Book  and  Library  Binding 
Bookbinders'  Materials 


THE  HICKS-JUDD  COMPANY 

270-284  Valencia  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,    .     .     CALIPORNIA 


Thi>  ouUtcilion  turned  out  complete  from  our  plan 
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CHAS.  C.  MOORE  &  CO.,  Engineers 


INCORPORATED 


CONTRACTORS    FOR    COMPLETE    PLANTS 


Lrighting 


Pumping 

Mining 


MACHINERY    OF   THE    HIGHEST   GRADE 

^ow  Located  at  Our  Old  Site,  63  First  Street,  San  Francisco 


PIEDMONT  HOMES 

I  have  for  sale  eight  new  homes,  eight 
rooms,    50   foot   lots,   splendid    view. 

F.  W.  ROUNTHWAITB 
468  Albany  BuHdiag  OAKLAND,  CAU 


Vhm  Hi^CllMElIElR-BELODO  CO. 

Successors  to  Wm.  J.  Hackmbirr 
Ti\XIDE:RMIST 

517  Bartlett  St..  near  26th.    Located  bt'fore  tin*  tire  at 
106  Golden  Gate  Avenue.  San  Francisco. 

NtonM  Heais  tad  Birds,  Oaac  PaMls,  Fwt,  Fw  Ragi,  Etc. 

Mountinir  Large  Mammals  a  Specialty. 


Kind's  Patent  Triple  Bead 
Front  Si^Ht 


Is  the  only  sight  you  can  see  perfectly  all  the  time, 
under  all  conditions  of  weather,  sight  and  back- 
ground: that  you  can  change  instantly  to  suit  any 
.  condition :  that  has  three  separate  and  disttnct 
'  sights,  all  beads— ivory,  black  and  gold— and  all 
on  the  rifle  at  one  time. 

Price,  $1.50  postpaid.       Send  for  circulars. 

D.  W.  KING.  Jr. 

p.  O.  Box  S99  D«nv«r.  C*l*. 


Boat  and  Launch  Builder 


speed  Launches  of  all   descriptions.       Metallic   and   all  other   kinds  of  Boats  constantly  on   hand. 

Repair  Work  promptly  attended  to. 

TBLEPHONE  MINT  1006 
POTRERO,  SAN  PRANCISGO 


Yard  and  Shop,  601  Illinois  Street 


r 


HENRY  A.  SCHULZE 

ARCHITECT 

R«Mi8  301-307  Atlas  BvHdliw 
•04  Mlsston  St.      -      SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAU 
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Tbi  Girman  Savings  and  Loan  Siciity 

526  California  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Guaranteed  Capital  and  Surplus $  257t.695.41 

Capital  actually  paid  up  in  cash 1.000.000.00 

Deposits.  Di-c.  31 .  1906 38331,917.28 

P.  TiLLMAifN.  Jr..  President:  Daniel  Meybk.  First 
Vice-President:  £mil  Kohtr.  Second  Vice-President: 
A.  H.  R.  Schmidt.  Cashier:  Wm.  Herrmann.  Asalstant 
Cashier:  George  Tourny,  Secretary:  A.  H.  Mullxk. 
Assistant  Secretary:  Goodfellow  &  Eells.  Gen'l  Att'ys. 

DIRECTORS— F.  Tillmann.  Jr.,  Daniel  Meyer.  Emil 
Rohte.  Ign.  Steinhart.  I.  N.  Walter.  N.  Ohlandt.  J.  W. 
Van  Bergen.  E.  T.  Kruse.  W.  S.  Goodfellow. 
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The 

^H 

Apsley 
Rubber 

1 

k 

Go's 

Improved 
Duck 
Boot 

PACIFIC 

138- 

COAST  RUBBER  CO. 

40   FIRST   STREET 

Black&White 

SCOTCH  WHISIVY 


SERIAL  NO.  2IIO 


James  Buchanan  aco.  Ltd. 

DISTILLERS 

ARTHUR  J.BILLIN.U.S.MCR. 
29  BROADWAY.  NEW  YORK. 


_    iNniurowf 

l£L  LIEOGRODVE IZ  H.  ZaOZ.)  n 

'  FREE  SAMPLE 

MMllEI  DITIIO-UIIEIIT  Oil 


>        li  iJ«iu  ud  «JU»  buaDiull)  >ll 
..mUhid  .Bd  highly  £niJ«]  vocd.ork. 
>ro  Omh  ftonk  {fyll  oeWD  toAtUi  I5t 
Sold  bj  duleri  noroheR. «  dara. 


"' •^TSAUFETlMF-STmc  r. 


SANTA   CATALINA 


ISLAND 


A  cumbl nation  of  m'luniair 
and  seashore. 

An  endless  variety  oi  amuse 
ments  and  attractions,  in- 
cluding boating,  bathing, 
fishing,  golfing,  tcnais, 
viewing  the  marine  „_. 
dens  through  glass  bot- 
tom boats,  etc.,  etc. 
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Hotel    Metropole 

Accommodstloiu  FIrst-Clasa 


BANNING    CO. 


Are  You  Equipped  for  this  Season's  Fishing? 

We  are. 

We'll  be  glad  to  tell  you  what  we  have. 

Cotolog  now  on  press,   write   for  iti   we'll   mail  il  free 


leonard  rods. 

Mills  standard  rods. 

Rods  "f  all  makes  for  all  kinds  ui  fishing,  down  to  the  vt-ry  • 
KENTUCKY    REELS  — You  know  them. 
Reels    i''   ail    descnptiocis    (or   Trout,    Bass  and  Steellieads. 
Lines    -  ah  grades  -  Oiled  Silk,  Enameled  -  the  very  best. 
Leaders  -We  carry  (he  best  makes;  if  there's  anything  yuu  « 


San  Francisco -Van  Ness  Ave.  and  Turk  St..  Polk  and  Sutter  Sts.      Oakland -908- 10  Broadway 


Think    of    .1   repeating   riflu   that    wci^'-hs  only   3 
pounds  10  ounces!    And  be  sure  to  examine  one 
th<-'^e-  ^^xr^in  Baby  Featherweight  Repeaters  be-| 
fore  selecting-  a  .22  for  the  vacation  trip. 


by  the  rtducliuii  in  weight  ni 
been  sacriticed  to  make  the  < 
The  Rood  old  Ballard  syslt 
tained  here  as  is  the  special  < 
barrel.  Tlie  breech  block,  r 
ing  pans  are  made  o 
frame  steel;  all  workini;  \» 
-wear.  The  walnut  nf  stock  and 
is  the  best  to  be  hiid. 


Thisis  u  miylity  capable 
little  rifle  as  to  accuracy 
and  penetration,  and  has 
in  no  way  b_een  weakened 
lality 


Tlie  action  is' on  the  tromlione  system  and  liandlcl 
the  .22  shiirt  cartridge  hut  hy  means  o(  an  ext 
carrier,  readily  inserted.  .22  long-rifle  cartridges  cj 
be  used,  thus  making  tliis  handy  little  arm  aweapoal 


as  low 

of  rifting  is  main- 
;barTcl  Steel  in  the 
iver  and  all  work- 


We  cannot  urge  you  loo  strongly  !<■  look  at  on&l 
iif  these  rifles  if  your  dealer  has  one  in  stock.  The  j 
M»B»  featherweight  .22  is  a  most  entcrtaintnn 
companion  (or  the  fishing  trip,  liuntinR  trip  <*1 
vacation  wherever  it  may  take  you.  The  cost  i*] 
small,  the  ammunition  is  cheap  and  light  to  c 
-ind  the  fun  to  be  bad  with  one  of  the " 


light  to  carrr,  j 
these  rifles  isJ 


j  (hr.'i 


oi  ir 


T^ff^^iO&zJ^r^ar^aGk,  51  Willow  Street.  New  Haven,  Conn., 
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THE  GIANT  TROUT 

A  Morning  on  Big  Sulphur 

^ 

By  Tom  Veitch. 


HE    I 


great  exlcn' 
northwest 
Ihat   was   o 


I>ounclary  of  the 
of  icrritory  on  the 
oast  of  America, 
ce  held  and  ruled 
over  by  a  Czar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias,  is  a  beautiful,  winding, 
willow-fringed  stream,  which 
flows  in  a  great  right  angle 
northwest,  down  past  rolling 
hills  and  through  fertile  valleys 
to  the  broad  Pacific,  where  it  slips  over  a  wide 
sandy  bar  into  the  foaming,  pounding  surf.  This 
stream  has  received  its  name  from  its  old  as- 
sociations, and  now  every  winter  it  is  up  the 
Russian  River  that  the  great  fish  go  when  the 
early  heavy  rains  have  swollen  all  the  tributary 
streams,  and  the  river  itself  has  become  yards 
deep  where  it  rushes  to  the  sea. 

When  the  swirUng,  sweeping  rain-storms 
drive  across  the  bare  fields  and  broad  vine- 
yards ;  when  the  leaden  clouds  hang  for  days 
along  the  higher  ridges,  and  every  little  gully 
holds  its  tumbling  torrent ;  when  the  requiem 
of  the  aeolian  pines  is  not  quite  all  sadness 
but  has  a  promise  of  something  in  it  that 
Is  not  of  death,  but  of  its  opposite;  then  it 
is  that  the  great  steelhead  trout  from  the  sea, 
the  five,  ten,  and  fifteen-pound  fish,  make 
their  way  up  the  flooded  Russian  River,  far 
up  to  where  its  tributaries  tumble  their  foam- 
ing way  down  from  the  hills.  Then  bravely 
up  these  lesser  streams,  battered  and  bruised 
in  angry  waters  by  hidden  rocks,  braving  a 
myriad  of  dangers  from  natural  and  unnatural 
enemies,  do  the  great  trout  swim,  obeying  a 
prompting  that  comes  from  they  know  not 
whither;  unconsciously  living  their  lives  as 
they  are  given  them  to  live,  and  losing  their 
life-spark  in  the  shallows  if  need  be.  that  their 
kind  may  continue  to  exist. 

On  a  road  that  skirts  the  deep  cai^on  of  one 
of  these  smaller  streams  was  I  one  fresh 
April  morning  in  the  years  gone  past— an  hour 
before  the  sun  could  be  expected  over  the 
hills,  and  only  four  miles  to  go  in  the  little 
bobbing   cart   before   we   should   come   to   the 


great  milky  pools  where  the  curling,  foam- 
flecked  eddies  softly  unfold  over  the  graveltjr 
beds  where  lie  the  "salmon."  We  were  goinflT 
fi.shing  on  Big  Sulphur  Creek — not  angling  for 
the  little  eight-inch  fish  that  are  the  pride 
of  a  summer  creel,  but  for  the  heavy  f^hters 
that  would  soon  be  making  their  way  back 
whence  they  came. 

As  we  drove  up  a  little  hill  and  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  precipice  of  the  Blue  Slide, 
a  long  series  of  pools  came  into  view  that 
looked  deep  and  mysterious  and  promising, 
in  the  half-light  between  the  abrupt  walls,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  us.  My  com- 
panion noted  the  waters.  "Just  right,"  he 
said,  "just  milky  enough  so  that  they  can't 
see  us."  And  then  not  another  word,  except 
to  the  horse,   for  the  remainder  of  the  drive. 

When  wc  arrived  at  the  spot  that  I  had 
seen  in  my  day  dreams  for  weeks,  we  quickly 
hooked  up  our  tackle,  got  out  the  fresh 
pressed  roc  ( for  be  it  known  that  he  who 
caught  these  big  fish  regularly  caught  them 
with  their  own  freshly  deposited  ova,  or  not 
at  all),  and  scrambled  down  the  hillside, '-over 
the  new  lush  grass,  lo  the  pools. 

I  chose  tor  my  first  attempt  a  wide,  de^ 
pool  at  the  foot  of  some  hundreds  of  feet  . 
of  while  tumbling  rapids,  reasoning  that  here 
some  of  the  fish  making  the  long  up-stream 
journey  would  linger  awhile  and  rest.  And 
my  reasoning  proved  correct,  for  on  the  sec- 
ond east,  as  my  bait  was  slowly  drifting  alon^ 
the  pebbly  bottom,  sending  little  quivers  op 
the  line,  it  stopped  as  if  caught  on  a  rock — 
and  there  was  no  rock  there.  With  a  quick 
twist  I  firmly  planted  the  hook  and  then  put 
as  much  strain  on  my  rod  as  its  six  ounces 
would  stand.  Slowly  the  fish  started,  mak- 
ing its  way  up  the  pool,  remaining  out  of 
sight  in  four  or  five  feet  of  murky  water, 
while   the   taut   line   trembled   in   the   current 

Up,  up  the  pool  he  went,  clear  to  the  foot 
of  the  foaming  rapids,  while  I  grudgingly 
allowed  him  line.  And  then  he  turned,  and 
with    a    steadiness    lh.it    seemed    lo    token    a 


mind  decided,  he  went  swinging  with  the  cur- 
rent. I  now  [bought  that  truly  the  fish  was 
lost,  for  once  in  the  roaring  rapids  below, 
weight  and  current  would  be  too  much  for 
my  light  tackle.  But  the  strain  of  the  little 
bamboo  told,  for  the  great  trout  slowly  turned 
and  swam  back  into  deeper  water.  Here  he 
remained  almost  motionless,  moving  only  a 
foot  or  so  cither  way,  and  when  repealed 
twitchings  of  the  line  roused  him  he  only 
made  his  way  under  a  targe  boulder,  in  about 
six  feet  of  water,  and  sulked.  Ten  minutes 
had  elapsed,  and  at  this  rate  it  would  have 


1 


"Till'  Roniinir  Rmlds  Bolow," 

been  an   hour  before  he  was  creeled,  so  des- 
perate measures  were  resorted  to. 

First,"  small  pebbles,  and  when  these  were 
of  no  avail,  larger  stones,  were  thrown  into 
the  pool.  All  failed  to  start  the  fish,  and.it 
was  not  till  a  long  alder  pole  was  brought 
into  play,  and  after  much  jabbing  around 
the  bottom,  that  the  "salmon"  moved.  And 
then  a  quick  slackening  of  the  line  gave  al- 
most too  httle  notice  of  what  was  happen- 
ing as  up  came  the  huge  bulk,  clearing  the 
surface  and  twisting  back  in  the  air  toward 
the  line.  The  trick  failed,  and  the  fish 
struck  the  water  with  a  resounding  slap. 
Twice  the  great  trout  did  ibis  and  then 
started  wildly  rushing  'round  the  glimmer- 
ing pool.  The  death  struggle  was  on !  How 
my  arms  ached  holding  the  litlie  split  bam- 
boo   almost    double,   and    how   the    taut    line 


buzz 


1   the   c 


The  fish  made  the  wild  circuit  of  the  pool 
a  half  a  dozen  times,  and  then  settled  into 
the  mrrent.  But  his  strength  was  leaving 
him.  No  longer  he  held  against  the  strain 
of  the  rod,  but  came  to  the  surface  slowly, 
shaking  his  head  fiercely  from  time  to  time. 
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THE  GIANT  TROUT 

A  Morning  on  Big  Sulphur 

»9> 

By  Tom  Veitch. 


H  E  northern  boundary  of  the 
great  extent  «f  territory  on  the 
northwest  coast  of  America, 
that  was  once  held  and  ruled 
over  l.y  a  Czar  of  all  the  Rus- 
sias.  is  a  beautiful,  winding, 
willow-fringed  stream,  which 
flows  in  a  great  right  angle 
northwest,  down  jiast  rolling 
hills  and  through  fertile  valleys 
to  the  broad  Pacific,  where  it  slips  over  a  wide 
sandy  l)ar  into  the  foaming,  jiounding  surf.  This 
stream  has  received  its  name  from  its  old  as- 
sociations, and  now  every  winter  it  is  up  the 
Russian  River  that  the  great  fish  go  when  the 
early  heavy  rains  have  swollen  all  the  tributary 
streams,  and  the  river  itself  has  become  yards 
deep  where  it  rushes  to  the  sea. 

When  the  swirling,  sweeping  raiii-storm.s 
drive  across  the  hare  fields  and  broad  vine- 
yards: when  the  leaden  clouds  hang  for  days 
along  the  higher  ridges,  and  every  httle  gully 
holds  its  tumbling  torrent:  when  the  requiem 
of  the  aeolian  pines  is  not  quite  all  sadness 
but  has  a  promise  of  something  in  it  that 
is  not  of  death,  but  of  its  opposite;  then  it 
is  that  the  great  steelhead  trout  from  the  sea, 
the  five.  ten.  and  fifteen-pound  fish,  ma  lie 
their  way  up  the  flooded  Russian  River,  far 
up  to  where  its  tributaries  tumble  their  foam- 
ing way  down  from  the  hills.  Then  bravely 
up  these  lesser  streams,  battered  and  bruised 
in  angry  waters  by  hidden  rocks,  braving  a 
myriad  of  dangers  from  natural  and  unnatural 
enemies,  do  the  great  trout  swim,  obeying  a 
prompting  that  comes  from  they  know  not 
whither;  unconsciously  living  their  lives  as 
they  are  given  them  to  live,  and  losing  their 
life-spark  in  the  shallows  if  need  be,  that  their 
kind  may  continue  to  exist. 

On  a  road  that  sltirts  the  deep  cation  of  one 
of  these  smaller  streams  was  I  one  fresh 
April  morning  in  the  years  gone  past — an  hour 
before  the  sun  could  be  expected  over  the 
hills,  and  only  four  miles  lo  go  in  the  little 
bobbing   cart   before   we   should   come   to   the 


great  milky  pools  where  the  curling,  foam- 
flecked  eddies  softly  unfold  over  the  gravdlr 
beds  where  lie  the  "salmon."  We  were  going 
fishing  on  Big  Sulphur  Creek — not  angling  for 
the  little  eight-inch  fish  that  are  the  pride 
of  a  summer  creel,  but  for  the  heavy  fighters 
that  would  soon  be  making  their  way  back 
whence  they  came. 

.^s  we  drove  up  a  little  hill  and  to  the 
very  brink  of  the  precipice  of  the  Blue  Slide, 
a  long  series  of  pools  came  into  view  that 
looked  deep  and  mysterious  and  promising, 
in  the  half-light  between  the  abrupt  walls,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  below  us.  My  com- 
panion noted  the  waters.  "Just  right,"  he 
said,  "just  milky  enough  so  that  they  can't 
sec  us."  And  then  not  another  word,  except 
10  the  horse,   for  the  remainder  of  the  drive. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  spot  that  I  had 
seen  in  my  day  dreams  for  weeks,  we  quickly 
hooked  up  our  tackle,  got  out  the  fresh 
pressed  roe  (for  be  it  known  that  he  who 
caught  these  big  fish  regularly  caught  them 
with  their  own  freshly  deposited  ova,  or  not 
at  all),  and  scrambled  down  the  hillside, S>ver 
the  new  lush  grass,  to  the  pools. 

I  chose  for  my  first  attempt  a  wide,  de^ 
pool  at  the  foot  of  some  hundreds  of  feet . 
of  white  tumbling  rapids,  reasoning  that  here 
some  of  the  fish  making  the  long  up-stream 
journey  would  linger  awhile  and  rest.  And 
my  reasoning  proved  correct,  for  on  the  sec- 
ond cast,  as  my  bait  was  slowly  drifting  along 
the  pebbly  bottom,  sending  little  quivers  up 
the  line,  it  stopped  as  if  caught  on  a  rock — 
and  there  was  no  rock  there.  With  a  quick 
twist  1  firmly  planted  the  hook  and  then  put 
as  much  strain  on  my  rod  as  its  six  ounces 
would  stand.  Slowly  the  fish  started,  mak- 
ing its  way  up  the  pool,  remaining  out  of 
sight  in  four  or  five  feet  of  murky  water, 
while   the   taut   line   trembled   in   the   current. 

Up,  up  the  pool  he  went,  clear  lo  the  foot 
of  the  foaming  rapids,  while  I  grudgingly 
allowed  him  line.  And  then  he  turned,  and 
with    a    steadiness    that    seemed    [o    token    a 


mind  decided,  he  went  swinging  with  the  cur- 
rent. I  now  thought  that  truly  the  Rsh  was 
lost,  for  once  in  the  roaring  rapids  below, 
weight  and  current  would  be  loo  much  for 
my  light  tackle.  But  the  strain  of  the  little 
bamljoo  told,  for  the  great  trout  slowly  turned 
and  swam  back  into  deeper  water.  Here  he 
remained  almost  motionless,  moving  only  a 
foot  or  so  either  way,  and  when  repeated 
twitchings  of  the  line  roused  him  he  only 
made  his  way  under  a  large  boulder,  in  about 
six  feet  of  water,  and  sulked.  Ten  minutes 
had   elapsed,  and   at   this   rate   it   would   have 


"  Thi'  Raaiinc  Raiiids  Below." 

been  an  hour  before  he  was  creeled,  so  des- 
perate measures  were  resorted  to. 

First,'  small  pebbles,  and  when  these  were 
of  no  avail,  larger  stones,  were  thrown  into 
the  pool.  Ail  failed  to  start  the  fish,  and, it 
was  not  till  a  long  alder  pole  was  brought 
into  play,  and  after  much  jabbing  around 
the  bottom,  that  the  "salmon"  moved.  And 
then  a  quick  slackening  of  the  line  gave  al- 
most too  little  notice  of  what  was  happen- 
ing as  up  came  the  huge  bulk,  clearing  the 
surface  and  twisting  back  in  the  air  toward 
the  line.  The  trick  failed,  and  the  fish 
struck  the  water  with  a  resounding  slap. 
Twice  the  great  trout  did  this  and  then 
started  wildly  rushing  'round  the  glimmer- 
ing pool.  The  death  struggle  was  on  I  How 
my  arms  ached  holding  the  little  split  bam- 
boo almost  double,  and  how  the  taut  line 
buued  in  the  current ! 

The  fish  made  the  wild  circuit  of  the  pool 
a  half  a  dozen  limes,  and  then  settled  into 
the  current.  But  his  strength  was  leaving 
him.  No  longer  he  held  against  the  strain 
of  the  rod.  but  came  to  the  surface  slowly, 
shaking  his   head  fiercely   from  lime   to   lime. 


WESTERN  FIELD 


No  longer  could  he  resist  the  steady, 
lenling  pressure,  and  after  a  twenty-five 
minute  battle  the  first  fish,  an  eight -and- one- 
half-pound  male,  was  brought  to  gafF. 

The  second  fish  was  hooked  in  a  smaller 
pool  some  two  hundred  yards 
point  of  the  first  encounter.  It  wi 
five-pound  male,  and  felt  the  gaff  a 
minutes'  struggle.  This  fish  was 
the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  w; 
greatly  handicapped  in  its  attempt 
being  literally  drowned. 


hooked  in 
IS   thereby 


In   another   large   pool,    still    further    down 

the   stream,   two  fine  fish   were   hooked    and  r 

lost,  one  being  played  for  five  minutes  before  ' 

freeing   itself.      (Was   there   ever   an   angler's  | 
tale  without  the  big  fish  lost?) 

1  now  made  a  wise  decision  and  proceeded  ' 

back,    over    the    rocks,    upstream,    to    a   pool  . 

in    which    we    had   not   yet   cast   bait.      Here,  . 
after    two    unsuccessful    trios.    I    hooked    the 

priie  fish  of  the  day;  one  that  took  the  bait  | 

while  moving,  cleared  the  water  a  dozen  times  ' 
in    its    efforts    to    free    the    hook,    sulked    for 
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ten  minutes,  and  put  the  poor  little  rod  under 
such  a  strain  that  the  tip  used  that  day  has 
not  yet  become  straight.  After  fifty-two 
minutes  of  fighting,  this  fish  was  landed  and 
turned  out  to  be  a  female  weighing  fourteen  and 
one-quarter  pounds.  In  all  my  memories  of 
firhing,  the  one  of  this  catch,  I  believe,  will 
be  as  the  bright,'  full  moon  'mid  the  stars  of 
a  calm,  clear  night. 

Two  more  of  the  royal  fish,  taken  further 
up  the  stream  at  the  head  of  the  series  of 
pools,  and  three  that  my  companion  had  taken, 


along  with  the  first  three  caught  by  myself, 
composed  our  morning's  catch.  We  had  sixty 
pounds  in  all,  and  as  we  drove  back  to  lunch 
down  the  winding  canon  of  the  Big  Sulphur, 
I  turned  over  in  my  mind  the  events  of  the 
morning,  how  this  fish  leaped  and  how  that 
one  sulked,  that  I  might  carry  memories 
back  with  me  to  the  smoky  rim ;  so  that  in  the 
days  to  come,  when  memories  of  a  necessity 
must  allay  the  attacks  of  angler's  fever,  I 
might  live  over  in  fancy  that  outing  on  the 
rocky  stream  with  the  big  steelhead. 


THE  GOLD  OF  DAY 

A    SILENC£  and  a  calm  infold 
'^     The  forest — peace  U  everywhere; 
Of  what  the  coming  hour  may  hold, 
No  hint  Ittrks  in  the  cool  night  air. 

Now  unto  this  deep,  mystic  spell 

The  brook's  voice  steals,  and  sinks  and  dies. 
Like  tinklings  from  a  distant  bell 

That  on  soft  evening  sephyrs  rise. 

Then  listen  I     In  the  lofty  crown 

Of  yon  great  ancient,  cone-hung  tree, 

A  breath  stirs  and  is  wafted  down. 
An  echo  from  the  distant  sea. 

• 

And  loosened  by  this  gentle  breath. 
Somewhere  a  leaflet  clicks  and  falls; 

Awakened  from  a  seaming  death, 
A  bird  pipes  up,  another  calls. 

Then  lo,  where  dwelt  a  darkness  drear, 
Scarce  entered  by  the  moon's  soft  ray, 

The  wood's  bold  sentinels  appear, 
Wrapped  in  their  ancient  coats  of  gray! 

Along  the  east's  dull  rim  behold 

A  purple  band,  all  deftly  drawn, 
That  flames  to  scarlet  and  to  gold — 

Then  hail  day's  richest  hour,  the  dawn  I 

—Arthur  D.  Nicholi. 
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THE  CHANGING  SEA 

I. 

O    LAUGHING  Sea, 
How  joyous  are  thy  breezes  free; 
Thy  rippling  wavelets  as  they  run, 
Glance  gleaming  smiles  up  to  the  sun ; 
The  mountain-crests,  bright,  snowy,  fair. 
Are  glistening  in  the  crystal  air. 
Thy  winsome  face  wakes  joy  in  me, 
O  merry  Sea 

II. 

O  raging  Sea, 
Thy  surges  rise  tumultuously ; 
The  lashing  foam  seethes  far  and  wide, 
And  iron  rocks  hiss  back  thy  tide; 
The  cloud-rack  hurtles  grimly  by 
Where  dim,  storm-hidden  mountains  lie. 
What  power  and  passion  live  in  thee, 

O  angry  Sea. 

III. 

O  mournful  Sea, 
Thy  smooth  gray  mounds  heave  silently; 
The  surge  sighs  low  to  the  sullen  shore 
That  sighs  again  with  muffled  roar; 
There's  a  breath  of  tears  in  the  moaning  wind 
Like  the  salt,  salt  tears  my  eyes  that  blind. 
Of  sorrowful  secrets  thou  whisperest  me, 

O  sad,  sad  Sea. 

IV. 

O  gentle  Sea, 
How  calm  thy  sleeping  ripples  be; 
Asleep  the  nodding  kelp-buIbs  He; 
The  pebbled  strand  sings  lullaby; 
The  mountains  sleep  in  sunny  haze, 
'Neath  dreamy  skies  of  summer  days. 
Naught,  naught  but  peace  thou  bringest  me, 

O  tranquil  Sea. 


V. 

O  sacred  Sea, 
When  sets  the  sun  in  majesty. 
Across  thy  breast  a  path  of  gold 
Leads  where  the  Western  Gates  unfold; 
And  all  the  glory  of  the  skies 
A  vision  is  of  Paradise. 
A  hymn,  a  prayer,  art  thou  to  me, 

O  holy  Sea. 

— Donald  A,  Frastr. 
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N  the  land  of  laughing  waters! 
Well  might  we  apply  lo  Kash- 
mir the  old  Persian  rhyme,  in- 
scrihed  by  one  of  the  Moghul 
Emperors  in  his  audience  hall; 
"If  there  be  a  paradise  upon 
earth,  it  is  this,  it  is-  this,  it  is 
this." 

Far  away,  in  the  midst  of  the 
northern  Himalayas,  lies  one  of 
those  beauty  spots  of  nature  which  our  paltry 
minds  can  scarce  grasp,  much  less  depict  on 
paper.  A  land  of  broad  fertile  valleys,  bounded 
by  the  eternal  snows;  of  rivers,  streams  and 
lakes.  The  land  of  the  Red  Bear,  the  Markhor 
and  the  Ibex. 

It  is  to  such  a  land  as  this  that  I  would 
lake  you,  in  spirit  if  not  in  body.  Hawilipindi, 
one  of  the  largest  mihtary  posts  in  India,  is 
our  starting  point.  Plenty  of  noise,  hurry  and 
scurry,  and  off  we  go  in  our  longa  (a  two 
wheeled  conveyance,  seated  for  four  people 
and  drawn  by  two  horses  which  are  changed 
every  four  or  five  miles)   with  boxes,  bedding 


and  gun  cases  lashed  to  the  sides,  for  our 
drive  of  a  little  over  100  miles.    Past  the  hill 

station  of  Murrce,  then  down  to  the  valley 
of  the  Jhelum  River.  We  now  pass  out  of 
British  territory  and  follow  the  winding  tor- 
rent as  it  thunders  on  its  way  to  the  plains  of 
the  Punjab,  tr  the  cutting  where  it  leaves  the 
open  valley. 

This  cutting,  by  the  way,  is  of  historic 
interest.  "Once  upon  a  time,"  the  valley  was 
one  real  lake,  70  or  80  miles  long  by  20  to  40 
broad.  Kush,  the  god  of  the  country,  being 
annoyed  at  this  expanse  of  water,  and  wishing 
to  give  his  people  the  benefits  of  a  fertile 
valley,  kicked  a  big  piece  out  of  the  mountain 
side,  thus  making  a  way  through  nature's  dam 
and  everlastingly  benefiting  not  his  own  people 
only,  but  also  those  in  the  dry  hot  plains  below 
— hence  the  name  "Kush-mir,"  Here  the 
ancient  town  of  Baramulbah  is  situated. 

We  have  been  two  long  days  in  our  tonga, 
and  glad  wc  are  to  alight  and  get  all  our  be- 
longings onto  a  doonga  (house  boat  with  mat- 
ling  sides  and  roof).  Ah,  what  a  life  of  bliss — 


i 
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what  a  change  from  the  burning  plains  of 
India !  Here  we  lie  in  our  easy  chairs,  and 
gaze  upon  green  meadows,  bright  with  iris, 
buttercup  and  crocus.  As  evening  seta  in  we 
look  in  rapture  upon  the  towering  peaks  of 
snow  mantled  in  black  and  gold,  while  the 
splash  of  tish  on  the  bosom  of  the  placid  river 
makes  us  dream  of  rod  and 
Then— 


We  are  at  Sopor,  our  first  stop,  ten  miles 
up  Ihe  river.  Stakes  are  driven  in,  ropes  made 
fast,  the  twinkle  of  evening  fires,  and  once 
more  nature  is  at  rest.  Before  dawn  we  are 
on  our  way  across  the  Wubar  Lake,  with  punt- 
ing pole  and  paddle.  To  the  eastward  the  sun's 
rays  shoot  up  over  Ihe  lofty  peaks  of  Hara- 
muk.  casting  their  shadows  over  the  glassy 
waters  of  the  lake.  Slowly  we  plough  our  way 
around  and  through  beds  of  water  lily  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  In  autumn  the  waters, 
in  many  parts,  are  covered  with  the  pink 
blossom  of  the  lotus. 

Leaving  the  lake  we  enter  a  canal,  which 
passing  through  lovely  meadow  land  leads  us 
into  the  Jhelum  at  Shadipur,  our  second  stop, 
Next  morning  we  enter  the  icy  waters  of  the 
Sind  River,  and  passing  up 
channel  make  our  evening  encampment  i 
the  chenar  trees  at  Gauderbal  ; 
to  the  Sind  valley.  Here  we  must  leave  our 
boat,  engage  our  shikaris  (native  hunters) 
coolies  and  ponies.  Rice  is  the  staple  article 
of  diet  and  as  we  have  to  provide  for  alt,  a 
plentiful  supply  must  be  carried ;  this,  with 
onions,  spices,  tea  and  sugar  is  all  we  really 
need,    though    a    few    other    articles    will    not 

Early  next  morning  we  are  off  along  the 
road  to  Tibet,  up  the  beautiful  valley  of  the 
Sind,  a  dashing  mountain  torrent,  with  snow 
clad  crags  rising  9000  feet  above  us.  Space 
forbids  my  telling  of  the  glories  of  that 
march,  past  fields  of  rice  and  picturesque 
hamlets,  through  groves  of  walnut  and  mul- 
berry. We  must  hasten  on  into  the  jungle 
if  we  would  seek  the  object  of  our  quest.  We 
pilch  camp  in  an  apple  grove  outside  a  small 
village.  Our  midday  meal  over,  it  is  only 
natural  that  we  should  look  t 
for  never  before  have  we  seer 
so  lavishly  strewn  at  our  feet. 


s  gems 


The  Home  ol  tbe  Ki 


A  fill 


Wai.id, 


Sahib!  it  is  time  lo  examine  ihe  mul- 
berry trees,  for  [he  fruit  is  ripe  and  bruin 
is  mighty  fond  of  the  succulent  berry.  Not 
ZOO  yards  from  camp  we  came  upon  a  youjig 
tree  lately  visited,  for  there  are  Iracks  of  a 
six  inch  pad.  The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  west, 
so  making  a  general  survey  of  the  land,  we 


"  FIELD 


III    villagers  have  left  their  fields,  and'l 

h'.'  blue  smoke  is  curling  up  amoi^  the! 
■  I  m  the  buried  hamlet.  I  am  new  to 
-LMic  and  am  just  getting  to  feci  a  we 
■  iicsome  when  far  above  me  I  see  some 
■-iving;  what  is  il— a  bear?  No.  Sals 
■111  beckoning.  Up  1  go  tor  all  I  know 
iii:nite  lo  lake  breath,  then  we  move  on 
■:;l  gloom  of  the  jungle,  for  he  had  se 
hl.-ick  object  slinking  along  among  the  bu 
Exciting?  Well  yes  it  is.  Shod  in  ( 
sandals,  we  move  slowly  and  cautiously, 
ihe  crack  of  a  stick  or  the  rolling  of  a  < 
should  betray  us;  peering  to  right  and 
in  ditches  and  under  dense  undergrowth. 
have  not  gone  far  when  we  see,  not  far  b 
us,  a  black  object  swinging  in  the  u 
branches  of  a  tree.  It  is  a  shame  to  di; 
him  at  his  supper,  hut  there  is  no  help  to 
a  quick  aim  in  the  failing  light ;  a  bar 
doubling  up,  and  he  fails  before  I  can  f 
up  another  shell.  We  rush  out  to  a  bit  of 
ground  to  get  in  another  shot  as  he  pi 
up  the  hill,  but  fail  to  see  him  as  he  sn 
up  through  the  thick  undergrowth.    In   K 


returned  for  our  rifles.  As  the  twilight 
shadows  lengthen  we  pass  up  to  the  foot  of  a 
ravine  to  await  bruin's  return  for  his  evening 
meal.  Salama  our  shokori,  takes  the  hill,  while 
I  stand  below  to  mark  while  two  coolies  are 
sent  up  the  ridge  beyond.   All  is  still  and  quiet. 


mir  we  have  loo  wholesome  a  respect 
bruin  to  follow  him  up  at  night;  so  Wi 
the  next  best  thing,  have  supper  and  gi 
bed. 

Next  morning  the  tracking  begitis.   A  sf 
of  blood  here,  a  pad  mark  there  betrays 
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path  up  the  rocky  gorge.  We  know  he  had 
been  hard  hit,  but  we  alu>  know  that  a  dying 
bear  will  travel  for  miles,  so  Salama  and  I 
return  to  camp,  leaving  the  trackers  to  their 
work.  Three  days  later  they  return  with  the 
pelt,  brought  down  from  the  ridge  beyond ; 
found  before  his  fellows  had  had  time  to  bury 
him.  Burying  their  dead  is  not  an  uncommon 
custom  among  Knshmir  black  bears. 
Whether  the  red  bear  do  it  or  not  I  cannot 
say.  He  was  a  fine  specimen  of  the  black 
bear  with  the  white  V  on  his  chest ;  standing 
about  7  feet  in  height.  This  instance  shows 
the  extreme  vitality  of  the  animal,  for  he  had 
been  hit  in  the  abdomen  with  a  35  H.  V.  soft 
nose  bullet. 

As  it  is  no  use  staying  there  any  longer  we 
move  across  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley, 
to  a  most  picturesque  little  spot  under  the 
walnut  trees.  The  moon  is  now  in  her  second 
quarter,  and  as  bruin  prefers  moonlight  to 
evening  shadows  we  have  to  change  our  lac- 
tic9.  Do  you  know  what  it  is  like  to  sneak 
along  among  the  bushes  in  brilliant  moonhght ; 
straining    eyes    and    ears    for    an    extra    dark 


that  the  moon  is  of  little  use,  saying  that 
there  are  two  bears  on  it.  Well  there  may  be, 
but  1  cannot  see  them.  To  my  unaccustomed 
eyes  it  is  all  bear.  So  taking  his  word  for  it. 
I  tire  point  blank  at  the  darkest  shadow. 
'There  is  the  thud  of  a  falling  body,  and  a 
bear  rushes  past  us  up  a  rocky  water  course ; 
then  all  is  quiet,    fs  he  hit? 


0  the 


d  RivLT. 


shadow,  or  the  crack  of  a  breaking  twig? 
Well  that  ii  what  we  are  doing,  dodging 
from  shadow  to  shadow.  Salama  is  the  iirst 
to  scent  game  and  slowly  we  make  our  way 
in  the  direction  of  breaking  twigs.  He  points 
out  a  tree  to  me,  a  tree  so  deep  in  shadow 


As  the  dew  dries  off  Ihe  grass  next  morn- 
ing we  set  out  on  our  quest.  Splashes  of 
blood  up  Ihe  water  course  show  us  the  way 
to  him.  Up  and  up  through  the  dense  jungle. 
Hour  after  hour,  yes  many  hours  of  weary 
tracking,  but  at  last  we  find  him — dead ! 


ENGLISH  SPORT 


By  R.  Clapham, 

PART  I.     ROOK  SHOOTING 


111!  liiiglish  rook,  though  classed 

f 

ill  the  list  of  "vermin,"  affords 
sport    in    the    spring    to    both 
lUc    fnlooiicr    and    his    pere- 
grines, as  well  as  to  the  gun- 

Konk    shooting     cannot     be 
fonsidercd     it    very    superior 

form  of  sport,    yet    it    comes 

r<M,ii..K  ii 

The  purl 


ing  the  gunner: 
iiinusement  when  gatne  birds 


r  charm  nbout  rook  shoot- 
hiK  h  lliat  It  la  curried  on  at  a  Eascinaling 
llmo  of  year,  when  spring  has  really  as- 
iiprtcil  it»el[,  and  the  general  surroundings 
nrc  delighttut.  The  weather  is  usually 
warm,    which     mitiK^tes     what    would    be 

itnnding  about  beneath  the  trees,  which  is 
neceiiltated  In  the  participation  of  the  sport. 
There  is  n  certain  amount  of  pleasure,  also, 
in  bringing  down  the  young  rooks  from  the 
topmost  brnnches  of  some  towering  elm, 
whtn  one  remembers  the  havoc  committed 


by  their  sable  ancestors  among  the  phe; 
ants  and  other  game  birds'  eggs  during  f 
breeding  season,  for  rooks  are  arch-robbi 
and  miscreants  where  eggs  are  concemi 
The  shotgun  is  hardly  ever  used  in  t 
sport,  most  people  preferring  a  small-bc 
rifie.  Rook  shooting  with  the  latter  weap 
.may  be  either  easy  or  difficult,  dependi 
on  the  character  of  the  trees  in  which  t 
nests  are  built,  and  the  state  of  the  weatt 
at  the  time  of  shooting. 

Rooks  have  rather  peculiar  preferenc 
with  regard  to  the  trees  in  which  a  rooke 
is  formed ;  sometimes  they  occupy  low  timl 
and  at  other  times  the  tallest  trees  t 
chosen  in  which  to  form  a  colony.  For  prcfi 
ence.  if  high  elm  trees  are  available  tti 
will  invariably  be  chosen  by  the  birds,  a 
when  such  is  the  case  rook  shooting  I 
comes  a  sport  requiring  no  small  skill  ' 
the  part  of  the  gunner.  A  rook  sitting  ■ 
the  topmost  twig  of  a  tall  elm  tree  affor 
an  exceedingly  minute  mark,  more  espci 
ally  if  the  tree  is  swayed  by  the  wind. 
The  young  birds  only  form  a  mark  f 
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the  gunner,  the  older  members  of  the  rook- 
ery circling  high  in  air,  far  out  of  shot, 
loudly  cawing  a  warning  to  their  offspring 
who  are  in  danger  from  the  rifles;  a  warn- 
ing which  in  most  cases  is  utterly  and  en- 
tirely neglected  by  the  youngsters.  The  old 
birds  are  far  too  cunning  to  ever  come 
within  range,  although  they  manifest  ex- 
treme anxiety  for  their  offspring. 

The  young  birds,  when  sufficiently  well 
grown,  hop  from  the  nest  onto  some  ad- 
joining branch,  where  they  remain  motion- 
less; these  are  termed  "branchers"  and  form 
the  by  no  means  easy  target  for  the  shooter. 
The  greatest  skill  on  the  part  of  the  gunner 
is  required  when  the  branches  are  swayed 
by  a  gentle  wind,  which  also  influences  the 
course  of  the  rifle  bullet,  as  well  as  causing 
the  target  to  move  in  like  manner.  The 
usual  method  of  successfully  coping  with 
the  yonug  rook  on  a  moving  limb,  is  to  note 
the  place  where  the  branch  reaches  at  the 
extreme  limit  of  its  swing,  and  then  shoot 
at  the  instant  when  it  begins  the  return 
movement. 

Much  ammunition  will  be  wasted  before 
the  novice  can  make  a  fair  average  of  kills. 
Should  a  strong  wind  be.  blowing,  not  a 
bird  will  be  seen  out  of  the  nests,  for  the 
old  birds  teach  them  as  soon  as  they  are 
hatched  to  lie  low  when  a  gale  is  raging. 
During  severe  storms  many  nests  are  over- 
turned and  the  young  blown  out,  a  lesson 
which  has  often  been  a  warning  to  the  par- 
ents to  be  later  transmitted  to  their  off- 
spring. 

In  the  early  days  of  May,  the  shooter 
watches  the  tookerj'  closely  for  signs  of  the 
first  birds  to  leave  the  nests.  When  the 
trees  are  very  high  a  glass  is  required  to 
see  them  clearly,  and  the  first  thing  to  be 
noticed  is  a  black  beak  protruding  from  the 
side;  the  following  day  a  head  appears,  and 
then  the  boldest  of  the  brood  is  to  be  seen 
in  full  view,  perched  on  the  side  of  the 
nest.  It  is  useless  to  use  the  rifle  until  the 
young  birds  sit  well  out  on  the  adjoining 
branches,  for  when  hit  they  invariably  fall 
back  into  the  nest,  the  last  effort  always 
directed  to  crawling  into  their  home  of 
sticks.  The  parent  birds  use  every  induce- 
ment to  attract  the  youngsters  out  onto 
the  nearby  branches,  well  knowing  that  it 
is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  their  flying. 
They  bring  food  to  them  and  caw  noisily 


until  the  young  ones  come  out  and  fetch  it, 
the  boldest  individual  in  the  lead,  after 
which  the  rest  soon  follow  the  example. 
Then  is  time  to  go  out  with  the  rifle  and 
do  execution  among  the  sable  colony. 

Occasionally  a  falling  bird  will  stick  fast 
in  the  branches  or  fork  of  a  tree,  necessitat- 
ing a  climb  on  the  shooter's  part  to  extricate 
it  unless  he  be  accompanied  by  some  vil- 
lage urchin,  ready  to  risk  his  neck  and  his 
clothes  in  the  ascent. 

As  an  edible  quantity,  young  rooks  are 
excellent  when  made  into  a  pie,  the  breast 
parts  alone  being  used  in  its  manufacture. 
It  depends  largely  on  the  weather,  as  to 
what  the  quality  of  the  young  rooks  will  be 
like,  during  the  eight  or  ten  days  of  the 
rook  shooting  season.  Wet  weather,  with 
the  ground  moist  and  earth  worms  and 
slugs  plentiful,  will  be  responsible  for  full 
broods  of  rooks  all  plump  and  in  good  con- 
dition. If  such  be  the  case  the  shooting 
should  be  begun  early,  as  the  youngsters 
then  mature  quickly  and  are  soon  able  to 
fly.  If  the  season  be  dry,  with  the  ground 
hard  and  a  scarcity  of  insect  food,  it  means 
hard  labor  for  the  parent  birds  to  gather 
enough  supplies  for  the  nestlings,  the  result 
of  which  means  heavy  losses  amongst  the 
broods. 

People  aver  that  it  is  only  during  hard 
times  that  rooks  plunder  the  nests  of  other 
birds  for  their  eggs,  but  such  is  not  the 
case,  even  though  originally  it  may  have 
been  so;  for  once  let  young  rooks  be 
brought  up  on  an  egg  diet  and  they  will 
ever  after  have  a  craving  'for  such  deli- 
cacies, which  they  will  enjoy  to  the  utter- 
most upon  every  available  opportunity..  A 
rook  never  leaves  tell-tale  shells  lying  near 
the  rookery,  or  even  near  the  plundered 
nest,  but  carries  them  to  a  distance,  where 
the  eggs  are  sucked  by  the  sable  thief. 
When  feeding  their  young  on  an  egg  diet 
the  rooks  suck  the  contents  of  an  egg  into 
their  throats,  then  fly  to  the  rookery  and 
disgorge  the  mass  for  the  benefit  of  their 
offspring  eagerly  awaiting  it  with  cavern- 
ous mouths  fully  distended. 

During  heavy  gales  many  young  birds 
are  blown  from  the  nests,  to  fall  and  lie 
afound  at  the  foot  of  the  trees,  a  fact  taken 
advantage  of  by  foxes  and  other  prowling 
creatures,  who  make  periodical  visits  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  rookery.    Hard  frosts  in 
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April  also  destroy  the  fertility  of  many 
eSKB,  just  at  the  time  tbey  are  being  laid, 
which  also  help  to  decrease  the  future 
colony.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  rooks 
will  not  form  a  colony  on  an  estate  unless 
the  proprietors  be  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
should  such  a  place  change  hands  and  a 
Homeau  riclie  or  other  person  come  into 
possession,  the  rooks  will'  leave  their  favor- 
ite trees  in  disgust.  It  is  certainly  a  very 
curious  fact  that  in  many  instances  rooks 
have  done  this,  returning  when  people  of 
higher  rank  have  once  more  occupied  their 
favorite  estate.  I  myself  can  name  more 
than  one  instance  in  which  it  has  occurred, 
and  though  it  smacks  somewhat  of  the 
superstitious,  it  has  nevertheless  often  been 
known  to  occur. 

As  previously  stated,  a  small  bore  rifle 
is  the  usual  weapon  used  to  shoot  rooks, 
though  I  have  seen  a  cross-bow  very  suc- 


cessfully manipnUted.  Hy  father  bad  on 
made  for  him  with  a  steel  bow,  attache 
to  a  stock,  the  bow  being  strung  by  pullin] 
a  lever  at  the  side  of  the  stock.    This  cross 

bow  shot  round,  leaden  hullets  with  extremi 
accuracy  and  force,  with  the  advantage  alai 
of  being  perfectly  noiseless. 

During  the  short  period  that  rook  shoot 
ing  is  available,  a  great  many  men  practict 
with  the  rifle,  who  otherwise  would  prob' 
ably  never  handle  such  a  weapon  from  oni 
season  to  another.  For  young  people  learn- 
ing to  shoot  it  is  a  useful  lesson,  fosterins 
a  love  for  rifle  shooting,  which  in  aftei 
years  may  lead  them  to  do  good  servic< 
for  their  country. 

Although  the  humble  rook  is  but  a  ▼erj 
small  factor  in  the  rounds  of  the  sporting 
seasons,  it  yet  nevertheless  has  its  uses, 
both  as  an  insect  destroyer  and  as  a  targe) 
for  the  gunner. 


ODE  TO  A  BLUE  BIRD 

TIIOU  joyous  hiibingrr  of  spring, 
I       Thou  herald  ot  the  earning  days. 


When  thou  doat  come  I  doubt 

That  jojr  and  pulting  life  Hill 

Within  the  wood  and  by  the  ihn 


A  joyoui  child  of  Hea 
From  yon  far  wall  of  tar 

Sent  down  to  ch«i  th 
With  longi  of  iw«tne»  i 


■Charlti  Hinry  Chiil 
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time !  One  whole  mont*  it  snow  an'  snow,  till 
dere  wa'n*  not*in*  but  snow  nowhere.  De  dog 
an'  me  buil'  a  little  cabin ;  but  dat  all  cover  up, 
an*  we  live  down  in  de  snow' like  rat  in  a  hole. 
An'  I  ain'  hardly  steeck  my  nose  up  to  de  top, 
for  de  weather  been  drop  down  to  fift'  in  de 
freezin',  an*  dere  ain*  no  game  out  to  be  hunt, 
not  even  de  timber  wolf.  Dey  all  playin*  rat, 
like  de  dog  an*  me.  But  de  dog  he  ain*  stay 
down,  m'sieur,  non,  non.  He  ain'  car*  for  de 
col'.  He  tear  off  'cross  de  snow  t*ree,  four 
mile,  be  gone  two,  t*ree  hour  mebbe,  den  rush 
back  an'  bark  like  he  say  *Hello!*  den  tear  off 
ag'in.  Sometime  he  bring  a  rabbit  dat  he  smell 
out  an'  dig  down  in  de  snow  for,  an'  one  time 
he  smell  out  a  timber  wolf  an'  kill  it  all  by 
himself.  He  come  an'  tell  me  'bout  it  with  his 
tail  an'  his  eyes,  an'  I  go  an'  bring  de  skin 
home.  But  one  day  he  come  an'  tell  me  some- 
thing else,  I  ain'  quite  un'erstan'  what,  but  I 
know  it  might'  big  an*  int'restin'  from  de  look 
in  his  eyes  an*  de  wag  on  his  tail.  I  ain*  nev' 
see  him  look  an*  wag  like  dat  afore.  Well,  he 
know  he  goin*  take  me  long;  so  I  hus'le  roun' 
an'  pick  up  t'ings,  for  it  been  de  cdldes'  day  we 
hab  all  dat  col*  time,  an*  de  win'  blowin'  like 
it  boun'  to  get  to  some  place  Jus*  de  queeckes' 
way.  You  cv*  been  in  blizzard  when  de  win' 
sharp  an'  quecck  'nough  to  dodge  roun'  a 
bullet?*'  abruptly. 

"No,  I  don't  think  I  have.** 

"Den  you  ain'  un'erstan'  'bout  dis  win',  an' 
de  weather  been  down  to  fift'  in  de  freezin'.  I 
ain*  stop  to  t*ink  much,  but  what  I  do  t*ink 
make  my  tooth  come  togedder  hard.  De  dog 
show  he  run  long  way,  an*  while  mebbe  we  get 
dere  all  right,  I  t'ink  how  we  goin'  get  back 
with  all  dat  win'  in  our  face.  So  I  put  on  all 
de  warm  t'ing  I  got,  an'  tie  blanket  on  de 
dog's  back  so  if  we  been  sleep  out  in  de  snow 
we  ain'  freeze,  an'  put  all  de  whisky  in  de  coat 
pocket  an'  all  de  froze  meat  in  two  roll,  one 
for  de  dog's  back  an*  one  f9r  mine,  an'  start 
off.  An',*'  lowering  his  voice  reverently,  "de 
same  le  bon  Dieu  dat  sen*  me  de  dog  tol'  me 
'bout  takin*  all  de  meat  an'  whisky.  We  ain' 
hab  not'in'  else,  an'  we  ain*  get  to  no  cabin  in 
ten  day,  an'  de  las'  two  day  we  go  sevent' 
mile."  He  raised  his  left  hand  and  showed 
where  two  of  the  fingers  had  apparently  been 


amputated  close  to  the  hand.  "Been  freeze  an' 
drop  off  dat  time,**  he  said,  "an*  dis  ear,*'  turn- 
ing his  head  slightly,  "been  mos'  all  freeze  off, 
too.  An'  I  been  freeze  plent*  more  places,  only 
dey  get  well  'cep'  to  hurt  now  an'  den.  But  me 
an*  de  dog  ain'  fin'  no  fault,  'cause  we  come  out 
de  bes*  of  all.  De  t'ree  men  we  fin'  out  on  de 
snow  ain*  nev'  get  clear  well;  dey  go  roun'  on 
crutches  an*  t'ings  now  an'  one  hab  a  foot  ev' 
bit  off." 

"Who  were  the  men?" 

"Jus*  trappers  like  me,  but  dey  ain*  know 
*bout  de  country  dat  fur  up.  An'  dey  ain' 
Ifsten  to  nobody  tell  *em.  When  de  storm 
come,  dey  jus'  camp  out;  but  dey  ain'  stay  dat 
way  long,  cause  it  mean  freeze.  Dey  mus'  fin' 
shelter,  but  dey  ain*  know  where.  Dey  go 
roun'  an*  roun'  an'  be  lost;  an'  when  de  dog 
fin'  *em,  dey  ain*  f oiler,  cause  it  *gin  de  win*. 
Dey  be  all  huddle  in  heap,  mos'  dead,  when  I 
get  to  'em,  an*  I  work  queeck  an'  dig  hole  deep 
down  an'  under  de  snow  an'  get  'em  in,  den  let 
de  win'  cover  de  hole  up  wid  more  snow.  Dat 
de  only  way.  '  Den  de  dog  an'  me  give  'em  all 
de  whisky,  an'  rub  an*  wrap  *em  up,  an*  we 
stay  in  de  hole  eight  whole  day  like  dat.  But 
at  las*  one  man  get  so  bad  he  boun*  to  die  or 
hab  doctor  queeck.  So  we  dig  out  an*  tie  some 
branch  togedder  for  sled  an*  put  de  man  on 
dat;  but  we  go  'long  with  de  win*,  for  de  man 
ain'  able  face  t'udder  way.  Br-r-rh-ough  I  but 
dat  be  hard  time!  Sevent*  mile  in  two  day, 
an'  de  das'  ten  flat  down,  crawlin',  den  droppin' 
sleep,  den  crawlin*  some  more,  but  all  time 
hol'in'  on  de  sled.  But  at  las'  we  come  to  emt' 
c^bin  in  de  wood  an*  de  dog  an'  me  get  'em  in, 
den  we  go  twent'  mile  more  for  de  doctor. 
Br-r-rh !"  rising  suddenly  and  shaking  himself, 
"dat  too  shivery  for  story,  an'  I  ain'  like  tell 
him.    Now  I  goin'  t'row  dem  t'ings  out." 

"Very  well,"  said  the  visitor,  also  rising; 
"but  please  throw  them  out  in  the  path  here, 
so  I  can  pick  them  up  as  I  go  along.  Did  the 
man  recover?" 

"Oui,  m'sieur,  after  de  doctor  been  took  off 
a  foot  an'  han'  an'  some  fingers  an'  udder 
t'ings.  He  mos*  well  now,  *cep*  for  de  crutches. 
Surement,  de  dog  an*  me  come  out  de  bes*,  for 
he  ain'  so  much  as  freeze  one  hair.  Dat  dog 
been  like  de  col'." 
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an  age  of  business  rivalry,  contention  and 
bustle,  and  thereby  an  age  of  mental  worry 
and  physical  strain,  it  is  also  an  age  charac- 
terized by  a  demand  for  seasons  of  mental  re- 
laxation and  tissue  building  pastimes.  For- 
tunes thai  have  been  made  in  the  busy  whirl  of 
business  activity  are  ready  to  purchase  at  any 
price  the  renewal  of  the  wasted  body  and 
those  exhilarating  pleasures  that  make  for  the 
relaxation  of  the  long  over- strained  mind. 
To  such  as  these  Monterey  possesses  attrac- 
tions far  greater  than  her  old  Custom  House, 
her  Col  ton  Hall,  or  her  Mission  CarmeL 
Attractions  that  appeal  not  alone  to  the 
curious,  or  to  the  student  of  history,  but  to 
the  whole  people  that  are  hunting  peaceful 
rest,  health-giving  recreation  and  exhilarating 
out-door  pastimes. 

To  enumerate  these  we  will  consider  first  the 
location  of  Monterey  and  the  Hotel  Del  Monte. 
Between  the  southern  shore  of  the  Bay  of 
Monterey  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  nature,  in 
planning  the  delightful  spot  where  these  re- 
sorts are  situated,  erected  a  range  of  pine-clad 
mountains.  The  raw  winds  of  the  ocean,  filter- 
ing through  the  trees  of  these  mountains, 
reach  Monterey  and  Del  Monte  in  a  gentle 
breeze  laden  with  the  health-giving  balsam  of 
the  pines,  while  Point  Finos  to  the  west  and 
Point  Alones,  still  nearer  to  Monterey,  have 
so  projected  themselves  into  the  bay  as  to 
cut  off  all  eddying  currents  of  wind  that  may 
sweep  in  from  the  Pacific.  Thus  these  two 
favored  resorts,  nestled  in  a  grand  amphi- 
theatre of  mountain  and  pines,  is  protected' 
even  from  the  strong  trade  winds  of  the  ocean, 
giving  them  a  climate  warm  in  the  winter,  and 


with  just  that  degree  of  coolness  in  the  sum- 
mer conducive  to  health  and  vigor.  In  front  of 
this  delightful  spot  stretches  the  waters  of  the 
bay,  fanned  into  sufficient  activity  by  the  gentle 
hreeze  to  give  variety  to  its  tints  of  blue,  and 
agreeable  motion  to  the  many  pleasure  craft 
that  rise  and  fall  on  its  heaving  bosom.  Then. 
back  from  the  farther  shore,  rise  the  redwood- 
clad  slopes  of  the  Sattta  Cruz  range,  with  the 
blue  summits  of  Ben  Lomond  and  Sierra 
Prieta  clear-cut  against  the  sky.  Back  of  Mon- 
terey rise  the  pine-clad  mountains  in  their 
varying  tints  of  green.  To  the  west,  the  new 
Government  barracks  and  their  park-like 
parade  ground  set  in  a  frame  of  graceful  pines. 
To  the  east  and  across  the  great  beet  fields. of 
the  Salinas  delta,  tM  eye  rests  upon  the  blue 
summits  of  the  peaks  of  the  Gavilans. 

Then  the  famous  "Seventeen-mile  drive" 
over  the  mountain,  through  the  pines,  and  firs, 
and  cedars,  and  back  by  way  of  the  ocean 
shore  and  Point  Pinos,  the  southern  headland 
of  the  bay.  Since  more  facile  pens  have  at- 
tempted to  describe  this  wonderful  drive  and 
have  failed  to  portray  one-half  of  its  grandeur 
or  its  delightful  charms,  I  would  be  rash,  in- 
deed, to  venture  on  'the  field  and  add  another 
disappointment  to  the  long  list  that  have  pre- 
ceded me.  But  without  any  attempt  at  de- 
scription, I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is 
no  other  spot  on  earth,  with  a  pleasure  drive 
of  like  distance,  that  presents  such  a  variety  of 
charming  pictures,  or  can  produce  the  exuber- 
ant delight  to  be  found  on  this  drive.  The 
passage  over  the  mountain ;  the  ride  under  the 
towering  pines;  the  little  glimpses  down  the 
rugged  cafions,  or  into  the  peaceful  vales,  may 
have  their  rivals  in  other  lands,  but  there  is  no 
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other  view  of  ihe  grand  Pacific  ocean  like 
Ihat  which  rivets  the  atlenlion  as  the  automo- 
bile or  four-in-hand  emerges  from  the  pine- 
clad  hills  and  hurries  down  to  Prospect  Beach. 
There  are  other  coves,  grand  and  inspiring, 
but  none  so  weirdly  beautiful  in  all  its  settings 
as  that  little  indentation  hewn  by  the  hand  of 
time  into  the  rock- bound  shore,  and  known 
by  the  unromantic  name  of  Chinese  Cove. 

There  are  other  headlands  and  rocky 
points,  lashed  by  the 
restless  waves  and 
raging  storms  of  the 
mighty  ocean,  bvit 
there  is  only  one  Cy- 
ress  Point,  for  nature 


tempts  the  impossible. 


Ther 


e  other  trees 


that  find  a  foothold 
in  the  meagre  crevice? 
of  the  granite  rocks 
and  flourish  where  no 
sustaining  soil  yems 
present,  but  there  are 
no  others  so  firmly 
rooted  in  the  storm- 
lashed  rocks,  and  so 
grotesquely  pictures- 
que as  the  Monterey 
Cypress.  There  art 
other  rock-bound 
shores  whose  pinna- 
cles, and  arches,  and 
caves,  carved  by  the 
erosion  of  unnumber- 
ed aeons,  hurl  back 
in  harmless  spray  the 
angry  waves  that  lash 
their  sides,  but  none 
with  that  peculiar  in- 
dividuality of  beauty, 
form  and  character 
possessed  by  those 
along  the  shore  skirt- 
edbythisfamousdrive. 
Pleasant  as  it  is  tc 
pressions    made 


Two  Good  Ooei, 


rd  the  lasting  im- 
memory  by  the 
scenic  splendors  that  surround  these  peer- 
less resorts;  pleasant  as  it  is  to  inhale  the 
balm  infiltrated  into  the  sea  breezes  during 
their  passage  through  the  pines,  1  must  de- 
sist for  the  present,  for  more  exciting  sport 
awaits  me.  Yonder  by  the  wharf  our  launch 
is  waiting  and  wc  will  soon  be  in  the  midst 


of  a  sport  whose  exhilaration  quickens  the 
pulse  and  sends  the  red  blood  of  the  sports- 
man tingling  through  every  vein.  Look  out 
over  the  blue  surface  of  the  bay  and  note 
the  course  of  yon  Dock  of  birds  that  seem 
to  be  pursuing  a  school  of  sardines.  The 
bow  of  our  little  launch  is  pointed  toward 
them;  and  as  her  keen  prow  turns  the  wave 
like  the  rude  plowshare  turns  Ihe  yielding 
mould,  and  we  leave  a  foaming  wake  be- 
hind us,  our  rods  and 
lines  arc  adjusted  and 
:i  hook -impaled  sar- 
dine cast  over  from 
the  port  and  starboard 
quarters.  Barely  has 
the  necessary  line 
hnc  been  paid  out 
when  whiz-i-i  goes 
the  reel,  for  we  are 
among  the  salmon 
and  one  has  taken  the 
hook.  The  churning 
of  the  propeller  is  at 
once  stopped,  and  the 
fight  with  the  gamy 
fish  begins.  The  hard 
bent  rod  betokens  a 
heavy  fish  as  he  takes 
yr.rd  after  yard  of 
hiif  in  his  frantic 
!ii-.h  for  liberty.  But 
i'':-.  strong  arms  of 
(Ik-  angler  holds  him 
;.nit,  paying  out  only 
^ulTioient  line  to  pre- 
vent a  breaking  strain. 
The  water  parts,  a 
gleam  of  silver  is  seen 
above  Ihe  surface  as 
I  lie  bright  sides  of  the 
llsh  reilpct  the  rays  of 
Ihe  sun;  a  splash,  a 
turn  of  his  wiry  form 
and  he  is  again  in  his 
native  element.  He 
was  in  the  air  but  a  second,  but  it  was  long 
enough  to  show  the  man  at  the  other  end 
of  the  line  that  he  had  hooked  a  forty- 
pounder  with  fight  enough  to 
strength  and  skill.  Stopped  in 
rush,  he  now  changes  his  course  . 
quartering  toward  the  boat, 
straightens  and  the  slackened  lin 
reeled   in   promptly  or  the  pri7c   w 


his 
his    mad 
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By  skillful  work  the  line  is  ktpl  uiul,  and 
the  happy  angler's  eyt  gleams  wiih  a  new 
light  as  the  reel  again  sings  its  accompani- 
L  to  another  rush  of  the  big  quinnat, 
(or  he  feels  the  inspiration  of  the  battle 
royal  that  is  now  on.  The  fish  is  lighting 
for  Us  life  with  all  its  strength,  coupled 
with  no  small  measure  of  cunning.  Glance 
:nt  at  the  angler's  face.  The  eye 
sparkles  with  animation^  around  the  mouth 
plays  a  smile  of  supreme  satisfaction,  of 
pleasure  sought  and  found.  The  close- 
pressed  lips  mark  a  determined  resolve  to 
conquer,  while  over  the  whole  face  rests  an 
expression  of  careful  attention  given  to 
every  pressure  on  the  rod  and  every  turn  of 
the  reel:  and  all  showing  that  he  is  in  the 
midst  of  an  enjoyment  that  fills  the  mind, 
the  heart— the  soul,  if  you  pleaee — with  the 
keenest  of  satisfaction.  At  last,  after  half 
an  hour  of  this  superb  sport,  the  huge  king 
salmon  is  brought  to  gaff  and  lifted  into  the 
boat:  and  the  angler,  with  tired  arms,  and 
exercise  enough  to  whet  his  appetite,  takes 


*'ilh 


beaming  I 

joy. 

Such  is  the  grand  sport— healthful, 
vigoratiiig  sport,  which  the  bay  of  M 
terey  yields  to  those  who  cast  their  line 
its  waters.  The  salmon  season  is  now 
and  good  catches  running  as  high  as  twc 
to  thirty  to  the  boat  are  now  being  m; 
From  the  establishment  of  a  fish  hatcl; 
on  the  other  side  of  the  bay,  jointly  by 
Southern  Pacific  Company  and  Santa  C 
county,  this  grand  sport  is  destined  to 
crease  and  furnish  recreation  to  generati 
yet  to  come.  At  present  the  quinnat, 
king  salmon,  are  found  in  abundance  dui 
the  summer  months,  and  range  in  size  fi 
ten  to  forty  pounds.  Recently  some  I 
thousand  silver  salmon  were  planted  in 
streams  tributary  to  the  bay  by  the  Ss 
Crui  hatchery,  in  the  hope  that 
variety,  which  seek  the  smaller  streanut 
their  spawning  grounds,  will  make  1 
grand  bay  their  adopted  home.  From 
abundance  of  food  the  bay  affords  thU  I 
seems  to  be  well  founded,  and  bids  M 
the   adding   of  another   charm   to   thil  I 

But   salmon   is   not   the  only   fish  to 
found  in  Monterey  Bay.     White  sea  b 

striped    bass,    steelhead,    yeltowtail,    ba 
c':da,  several  varieties  of  the  cod  family 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  J.  K.  Oliver, 
president  of  the  Promotion  Committee  ot 
Monterey,  we  are  enabled  to  herewith  por- 
tray one  of  the  multitudinous  curiosities 
that  from  time  to  time  are  encountered  in 
the  waters  of  Monterey  Bay,  It  is  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  Trachypteris  isakawae,  one  of 
the  ribbon  fishes  of  the  pelagic  class,  found 
occasionally  along  the  Japanese  Coast,  but  sel- 
dom encountered  in  these  waters.  This  fish, 
which  resembles  a  giant  sea  horse,  created 
great  consternation  among  the  local  fishermen, 
who  are  usually  well  versed  in  everything  pis- 
catorial in  these  waters.  Several  years  ago 
Dr.  David  Starr  Jordan  devoted  much  time  to 
the  study  of  fishes  in  Monterey  Bay,  and  made 
the  assertion  that  all  fishes  of  a  migratory 
nature  in  the  world  at  some  time  or  other  visit 
this  wonderful  bay,  a  statement  fully  verified 
by  this  rare  Japanese  visitor.  This  fish  has 
no  real  economic  value,  but  from  a  scientific 
standpoint  it  is  possibly  the  most  wonderful 
ever  taken  on  this  coast.  It  has  been  sent  to 
Stanford  University  for  preservation. 

To  the  devotee  ot  the  gentle  art  of  angling, 
who  wish  to  whip  the  mountain  streams  for 
trout,  Monterey  county  can  furnish  him  as  fine 
sport  as  he  will  find  anywhere.  The  beautiful 
Carmcl — what  memories  that  name  awakens^ — 
with  its  delightful  pools  and  silvery  ripples;  its 
scenic  setting  of  mountain  and  forest ;  its  open 
glades  and  enchanting  dells  can  never  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  have  visited  it.  Near  the 
mouth  of  this  stream  stands  the  old  Mission 
Carmelo,  erected  in  1770.  The  valley  here 
opens  into  broad  stretches  of  fertile  soil,  but 
above  this  open  vale  is  where  is  found 

"I>«  dark  abyaKU.  its  lri>i»p>rni<  Covet, 
■tWici  edgr. 


iislul 
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It  is  an  ideal  trout  stream,  and  always  fur- 
nishes the  finest  of  sport  to  those  who  visit  its 
upper  waters.  The  fish  are  usually  keen  for 
the  fly  and  gamy  in  their  fights.  By  the  enter- 
prise ot  the  people  of  Monterey  this  stream 
is  restocked  nearly  every  year,  as  well  as  by 
the  natural  run  of  steelhead  from  the  ocean, 
thus  keeping  the  supply  always  at  the  high 
mark.  Besides  the  Carmel.  the  San  Jose,  the 
two  Surs,  and  a  few  other  smaller  streams 
rarely  fail  to  furnish  an  ample  reward  to  those 
who  visit  them. 

Within  a  reasonable  ride  or  drive  from  Mon- 
terey, and  over  better  than  the  usual  mountain 
roads,  can  be  found  deer  in  good  numbers, 
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By  Clyde  Scott  Chase. 


"iT  the  margin  of  a  level  expanse 
of  flinty  desert  in  the  great 
Southwest,  dotted  irregularly 
with  fragrant  wild  sage, 
Spanish  dagger  and  bristling 
cacti,  I  unpacked  my  burro 
(o  make  camp  one  evening  in 
September,  near  a  small  pass 
debouching  from  a  low-lying 
range  of  hills — the  spot  chosen 
being  the  small,  wet  depression  in  the  alkali 
soil  known  by  the  hopeful  and  wonderfully 
suggestive  title  of  the  "Bottomless  Spring". 
This  spring,  which  can  be  readily  located  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  away  through  the  medium 
of  [he  olfactory  sense,  is  not  in  truth  a  robust 
one  but  being  the  only  water  within  a  radius 
of  several  miles  it  must  perforce  assume  the 
dignities  of  the  more  pretentious  article  and 
as  far  as  possible  live  up  to  it's  name. 

From  the  western  sky  the  sun,  bright  and 
yellow  as  a  new  twenty-dollar  gold  piece, 
looked  back  over  the  desert  from  the  terraced 
ridges  of  the  Granite  Trail  Mountains.  The 
sky  was  very  clear,  with  only  the  faintest  line 
of  purple  haze  showing  below  the  sinking  sun. 
Setting    my    lent    poles    with    considerable 


difficulty  into  the  hard,  windswept  crust  of 
nitrates  and  borax,  I  put  up  my  canvas  shelter 
and  fixed  things  for  the  night  as  comfortable 
as  my  rather  crude  means  would  allow.  And 
while  thus  engaged  I  noticed  a  rather  un- 
usual and  quite  amusing  incident  wherein 
the  remarkable  self-poisc  of  my  modest  four- 
legged  companion  of  the  trail  was  exhibited. 
The  burro  was  nibbling  away  at  a  little  clump 
of  shriveled  vegetation  a  few  rods  from  me 
.when  a  good  sized  rattlesnake  whirled  aloft 
its  danger  signal  almost  under  the  animal's 
feet  and  swept  its  head  back  over  its  spinning 
rattles  for  the  fatal  strike. 

The  burro  did  not  even  cease  his  contented 
nibbling  of  the  shrubbery.  He  merely  dropped 
one  ear  a  little  lower,  allowed  a  stray  gleam 
of  intelligence  to  thicker  for  a  brief  instant 
from  his  half-ciosed  eyes,  then  one  hind  hoof 
twinkled  in  the  air  His  Convoluted  Highness 
measured  his  length  upon  the  earth  eight  or 
ten  feet  away,  his  head  smashed  to  a  shape- 
less pulp  by  that  unerring  hoof! 

I  smiled  approvingly  and '  involuntarily 
tipped  my  hat  in  respectful  salute,  feeling 
a  much  higher  regard  for  that  pestiferous 
burro  than  I  had  formerly  entertained.    The 
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trick  had  been  performed  with  a  neatness 
and  dispatch  closely  bordering  upon  the 
artistic.  He  smiled  knowingly  to  himself — at 
least  I  imagined  he  did — ^and  went  quietly 
ahead  with  his  browsing  as  though  nothing  of 
consequence  had  happened.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  raised  his  head  and  a  most  terrific 
bray  nearly  lifted  me  from  my  feet,  coming 
with  such  startling  suddenness. 

In  considerable  alarm  I  swept  the  land- 
scape with  inquiring  eyes,  for  I  knew  that 
something  was  in  the  wind.  That  four-legged, 
mouse  colored  danger  signal  of  mine  had 
never  been  at  fault  during  all  the  nine  months 
of  our  association  and  companionship  on  the 
desert  trail.  Whenever  the  soul-harrowing 
note  from  his  rasping  throat  split  the  desert 
*  silence  I  could  feel  assured  that  events  of 
some  sort  were  hovering  in  our  vicinity.  Soon 
an  answering  bray  even  more  weird  and  grew- 
some  than  that  of  my  own  shaggy  brute  came 
from  an  angle  of  the  ridge  a  few  hundred 
yards  away,  and  a  heavily  laden  animal  in  tow 
of  a  large,  roughly  dressed  man  with  tangled 
hair  and  beard  loomed  up  before  my  vision. 
No  second  look  was  needed  to  reveal  the 
traveler's  identity.  My  old  friend  of  the 
mountain  pass  and  desert  trail,  Grizzlybear 
Yarnsmith,  stood  before  me.  A  few  rods 
from  me  he  hahed  so  abruptly  that  his  burro 
ran  its  dolefully  hanging  head  between  its 
master's  outspread  legs,  and  received  a  severe 
cuffing  and  withering  tirade  of  profane  abuse 
for  his  heedlessness. 

••Hello,  Griz  I"  I  exclaimed,  in  hearty  greet- 
ing. "Didn't  know  you  were  anywhere  in  this 
part  of  the  country." 

••Hello,  yourself!"  he  responded,  with  an 
tniwering  smile  which  bristled  his  unkempt 
betrd  like  a  sulk  of  tumbleweed.  "This  is 
wrc  one  of  the  unexpected  things  that 
occaiionaUy  meet  a  man  in  his  journey  through 
*hU  vale  of  tears.  Haven't  got  such  a  thmg 
™»  chew  of  old  Betsy  anywhere  about  your 

'  ^wAncM.   While  ^"^j..  "'^^  largely 
MMT  eftnto  of  tlui  »«\^       .  ^^e 

^  to  ttM.  I  iiwt  try  to  ^J_r^o^ 


fully  treasured  article  I  handed  it  over  to 
with  offhand  cheerfulness  and  with   the 
vitation  to  help  himself  freely  and   witt 
stint.    Needless  to  say  he  complied   with 
invitation   fully.    In   fact  he   was    obliged 
remove  a  couple  of  tin  tags  before   he 
stored  away  the  desired  quantity.      Hand 
back  the  somewhat  dejected  lookinfir  rema 
he  remarked: 

''Mighty  fine  brand  of  chewing,  that.  Shi 
a  higher  order  of  intelligence  in  a  man 
carry  a  good  grade  article." 

"Thanks,  the  compliment  is  duly 
prcciated,"  I  responded  with  becom 
modesty.  "And  now,  just  tumble  the  pack 
your  burro  and  sit  down  here  in  the  sh 
of  the  tent  while  I  listen  to  what  you  h 
been  doing  since  I  last  saw  you." 

This  last  remark  was  intended  both  as 
invitation  to  acquaint  me  with  a  few  fs 
concerning  himself  and  a  sly  dig  at  his  natv 
propensity  for  enjoying  the  vibratory  mt 
of  his  own  vocal  sounding-post.  But  as  us 
my  clever  attempt  at  witticism  was  all  los 
like  good  seed  fallen  on  stony  ground. 

Obeying  instructions  with  unruffled  cc 
ness,  and  deftly  coloring  the  back  of  an 
offensive  horned  toad  a  fine  rich  brown  a 
distance  of  three  yards,  he  leaned  comforta 
against  the  front  pole  of  the  tent  and  clca 
himself  for  a  plunge  into  the  sea  of  c 
reminiscence.  I  will  here  remark  that 
title  of  "Grizzly"  came  not  from  any  nota 
association  with  the  king  of  the  mount 
wilderness,  but  because  his  personal  app< 
ance  always  strongly  suggested  the  shai 
hulk  of  a  grizzly  bear.  In  looking  at  hin 
was  not  at  first  easy  to  realize  the  fact  I 
he  was  a  man  of  college  education  and  aln 
world-wide  travel. 

"Since  you  and  I  were  up  on  the  Gi 
said  he,  "working  out  the  Lean  Goose  cl 
and  eating  fried  trout  and  chuckawallah 
have  had  several  ups  and  downs.  Seemed  i 
I  just  had  to  go  gadding  about  the  wc 
until  I  spent  that  money  from  the  L 
Goose  and.  all  the  coyote  bounty  I  had  sal 
away  under  a  mesquite  bush.  I've  been  dr 
ing  about  all  over  the  continents  of  Nc 
and  South  America,  West  Africa,  the  So 
Atlantic  islands  and  the  coast  of  Greenla 

•Great  Scott!  You  have  been  migr" 
somewhat,       I     commented     cnthusiastica 
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"Sure  you  havn*t  forgotten  to  mention  one 
or  two  places  on  the  list?" 

"Possibly,"  he  replied  in  his  unconcerned 
way,  "but  those  mentioned  will  serve  the 
purpose.  And  when  you  speak  of  forgetting 
things  it  brings  to  my  mind  the  peculiar  lapse 
of  memory  which  I  experienced  in  northern 
Alaska,  under  most  unusual  circumstances. 
Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  would  believe  the 
story,  but  I  don't  mind  telling  it  to  you  as  an 
illustration  of  what  we  were  just  speaking 
about.  I  had  been  prospecting  around  quite  a 
while  up  ther&  on  the  northern  peninsula,  and 
one  day  I  stood  looking  at  a  little  rivulet  of 
water  which  had  been  melted  by  the  sun  and 
was  trickling  down  a  groove  where  it  soon 
lost  itself  in  a  queer  looking  hole  in  a  solid 
mountain  of  ice.  When  I  turned  to  go  on  my 
way  my  foot  slipped  and  the  next  moment  I 
went  sliding  down  that  trench  like  a  toboggan 
down  a  chute.  I  tried  desperately  to  save  my- 
self, but  it  was  no  use,  and  into  that  cold, 
slippery  cavity  I  went  like  a  rat  into  its  hole. 

"I  mentally  sat  down  and  wrote  myself  a 
touching  letter  of  farewell  edged  with  black, 
for  I  expected  never  to  see  daylight  again. 
The  hole  was  narrow  and  crooked  and  I  have 
no  idea  how  far  I  slid  down  that  cold,  slippery 
gullet  before  I  brought  up  kerplunk  in  a  deep 
pool  of  water.  I  floundered  and  spluttered 
about-  for  several  moments  in  a  dazed  kind  of 
way,  and  finally  crawled  out  onto  a  strip  of 
hard,  pebbly  ground.  It  was  light  as  day,  and 
to  my  surprise  I  saw  that  I  was  at  the  edge 
of  a  vast  cavern  beneath  the  mountain  of 
ice.  To  my  further  surprise  the  ground  was 
dry  and  warm  and  carpeted  with  queer  look- 
ing whitish  grass  and  wax-like  flowers.  The 
cavern  had  evidently  been  formed  by  some 
sort  of  mineral  heat  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  and  around  and  above  it  was  a  solid 
mountain  of  blue  ice  as  clear  as  a  diamond  and 
hard  as  flint  rock.  And  about  the  first  thing 
I  noticed  was  many  evidences  of  the  handi- 
work of  man! 

"The  cavern  was  several  acres  in  extent,  and 
with  considerable  curiosity  I  started  out  to 
explore  things.  As  I  left  the  pool  I  felt  the 
ground  become  colder  under  my  feet,  and  at 
length  the  grass  and  wild  flowers  gave  place 
to  hard,  lifeless  earth,  glistening  with  frost 
and  resounding  to  my  tread  like  the  stone  floor 
of  a  Roman  dungeon.  Presently  I  found  my- 
self  in   the   midst   of   a   frozen   wonderland. 


Before  me  extended  rows  and  hedges  of 
misty  green  shrubbery  very  life-like  in  its 
cold  storage  preservation.  Granite  walls  and 
marble  fountains  appeared  beyond,  grim  and 
silent  as  so  many  tombstones,  while  flanking 
the  scene  with  a  solid  background,  the  build- 
ings of  some  great  prehistoric  city,  the  domes 
and  spires  imbedded  deeply  in  the  solid  ice, 
met  my  astonished  gaze. 

"Strange  to  say,  the  trees  and  shrubbery 
were  nearly  all  of  tropical  species,  and  the 
whole  aspect  of  things  was  as  if  a  portion  of 
the  equatorial  regions  had  suddenly  stiffened 
in  the  grasp  of  an  Arctic  frost.  Rows  of 
palms  stood  there  as  life-like  as  you  please, 
but  hard  and  brittle  as  window  glass.  Vases 
and  jugs  of  solid  gold  stood  upon  benches  and 
shelves  of  white  marble,  heavy  furniture  of 
rosewood  and  mahogany  reposed  here  and 
there  in  various  nooks  and  angles  of  the  great 
stone  archways,  and  more  than  a  dozen  huge 
elephants,  mammoths,  and  mastodons,  loomed 
up  from  a  copper-railed  enclosure,  all  stand- 
ing upright  as  though  having  been  frozen  to 
solid  rock  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  Then 
quite  suddenly  I  came  upon  a  number  of 
human  bodies.  They  were  seated  in  a  natural 
position  on  benches  and  on  the  ground  under 
the  trees  as  though  resting  in  the  shade  at 
noontime.  There  were  about  a  hundred  of 
them. 

"Whether  the  light  from  above  produced  a 
sort  of  prismatic  illusion  or  nvy  natural  vision 
recorded  things  correctly  I  cannot  say,  but 
the  complexion  of  .those  prehistoric  mortals 
appeared  to  be  a  bright  ruby  color,  smooth  and 
glistening,  while  their  hair  seemed  to  be  of 
a  dark  navy  blue,  shaded  off  to  a  greenish 
black.  Otherwise  they  did  not  appear  radically 
different  from  the  people  of  the  present  day. 

"I  nosed  around  for  some  little  time  and 
finally  went  to  investigating  a  certain  jug  of 
clear,  unfrozen  liquid  that  sparkled  like 
champagne  and  gave  forth  a  most  tempting 
odor.  I  had  no  doubt  that  it  was  some  pre- 
historic nectar  used  by  those  forgotten  people 
in  their  social  revels,  and  after  some  hesita- 
tion I  ventured  to  taste  it.  It  possessed  a 
flavor  sublime  beyond  description,  and  I  put 
down  the  jug  with  great  reluctance.  That  one 
sip  fired  me  with  a  raging  desire  for  more 
and  I  found  myself  returning  early  and  often 
to  the  tempting  vessel." 

"Ah !  hold  on  just  a  moment,"  I  interrupted. 
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a  bright  idea  having  flashed  across  my  mind. 
"Did  you  see  all  those  things  you  mentioned 
before  you  sampled  the  jug,  oi*  afterward? 
Haven't  made  any  mistake  in  point  of  time?" 
As  I  put  the  question  I  leaned  back  and  sur- 
veyed my  entertaining  narrator  with  a  quiet 
but  triumphant  eye.  The  thought  was  such  a 
clever  one  that  I  was  myself  greatly  surprised 
at  its  inception. 

"I  rather  think  not,"  he  replied,  with  just 
the  least  trace  of  sarcasm.  "And  just  for 
your  benefit  I  will  relate  a  little  circumstance 
which  I  did  not  intend  to  mention,  owing  to 
my  natural  modesty.  The  jug  had  been  placed 
in  front  of  one  of  the  benches  and  one  of  the 
ladies  had  seated  herself  there  in  such  a  way 
that  I  had  to  break  her  ankles. off  at  the  knees 
in  order  to  get  at  the  jug.  So  you  see  my 
mind  is  quite  clear  as  to  the  course  of  events." 

I  humbly  relapsed  into  silence  and  allowed 
the  old  fellow  to  proceed  with  his  narrative. 

"Take  my  advice,"  said  he,  "and  never 
sample  the  contents  of  a  tempting  jug  if  you 
are  not  personally  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents. Mark  the  result  in  this  case  and  profit 
by  my  experience.  As  the  ripe  old  liquid 
sparkled  and  sizzled  along  every  vein  and 
fissure  of  my  internal  pay  streak  I  began  to 
whoop  and  dance  around  like  an  exuberant 
Apache.  I  skipped  the  high  copper  fence  like 
a  rubber  ball,  scrambled  up  the  curve  tusks  of 
one  of  those  old  mastodons  and  triumphantly 
surveyed  the  scene  from  a  position  astride 
the  brute's  neck.  But  the  seat  was  a  little  too 
much  like  an  ice  cushion  and  I  slid  down 
again.  I  paraded  up  and  down  for  awhile 
before  my  respectful  and  appreciative  audience, 
posing  swell  coon  style,  dancing  the  can-can, 
hootche-cootche  and  Spanish  fandango,  and 
singing   something   that   sounded   in   that   ice 


cavern  like  a  scared  pig  squealing^  under  an 
inverted  brass  kettle. 

"Then,  gathering  all  the  gold  jugs  and 
vessels  I  could  find  into  one  glittering  heap, 
I  stock  back  and  surveyed  my  enormous 
wealth  with  swelling  pride.  Gradually  things 
began  to  get  a  little  hazy,  but  my  blissful 
hilarity  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  My  feet  were  shod  with  wings  of 
the  lark  and  my  head  was  sailing  above  the 
sunny  side  of  the  clouds.  The  world  was 
mine  and  all  the  good  things  thereof.  The 
several  races  of  mankind  were  but  slaves  to 
do  my  bidding— I  was  the  big  chief  and 
medicine  man  of  them  all.  I  dimly  remember 
waltzing  some  of  those  frozen  ladies  around 
in  wild  frolic,  then  I  took  another  pull  at  the 
jug  and  forgot  all  about  it.  My  senses  were 
extinguished  as  completely  as  a  candle  snuffed 
out  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

"Now  here  is  where  the  point  of  my  story 
comes  in.   You  can  furnish  your  own  explana- 
tion of  the  riddle,  for  I  have  none  to  offer. 
When    I    came    to   myself    I    was   wandering 
aimlessly    about    over    the    pampas   of   South 
America!   And  when  I  reached  a  place  where 
I  could  figure  up  dates  I  found  that  my  mind 
had  been  a  blank  exactly  ten  months  by  the 
calendar.    What  happened  to  me  in  the  mean- 
time I  have  no  more  idea  than  a  new  bom 
turtle.    All    I   know   about   it   is   that    I   was 
suffering  sorely  for  a  chew  of  old  Betsy,  and 
feeling    mighty    lonesome    and    downhearted. 
And  that  reminds  me!     Haven't  got  another 
small  slab  of  the  needful  anywhere  about  your 
spotless  attire,  I  presume?" 

In  silent  awe  I  handed  over  the  desired 
article,  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  th»» 
old   fellow's  marvelous  experience. 


LIGHT 


THE  fog  winds  'round  a  patient,  distant  hill, 
A  poppy  tries  in  vain  to  ope  its  eye — 
While  I  am  leaning  out  my  window-sill 

To  greet  the  tun  now  breaking  through  the  sky ; 
Ah,  tee  it  kits  the  poppy  into  life  I 

How  sweet  to  see  the  hill  step  forth  green-clad 
From  rent-deavcd  wide  with  heaven's  golden  knife 
Sing  low  my  heart,  all  nature  now  is  gladt 


Kind  Father,  thanks  to  Thcc  for  light  of  love 
That  from  this  life  dispels  all  doubt  and  fear — 

By  its  pure  light  wo  see  Thee  high  above 
And  know  Thy  i>rescncc  ever  'biding  near; 

Aye,  in  Thy  light  from  sin  and  vile  duress, 

We  issue  forth  clad  in  Thy  righteousness! 

— Sam  Extort  Foulds. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  STONE  HOUSES 


By  Habby  H.  Dunn 


J 


IT  WAS  the  rim  of  a  long  dead 
crater  .  Sheer  from  the  desert  it 
rose,  the  tip  of  its  highest  peak 
ten  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  its 
feet  bathed  in  restless  waves  of 
wind-blown  sand,  four  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Miles  long  was  this  remnant  of 
the  old  volcanic  wall,  and  it 
was  but  a  fragment  of  the 
rampart  that  had  once  held  in  the  furious 
fires  of  some  unknown  Vesuvius.  Far  to  the 
north  it  lay,  almost  to  the  Land  of  Snows ; 
equally  far  to  the  south  it  ran,  a  black  blotch 
on  the  creamy  whiteness  of  the  great  plain, 
barren,  treeless,  black  as  a  burned  out 
Gehenna— lifeless,  one  might  thing  who  did 
not  know. 

Midway  up  the  western  side  of  the  range, 
where  the  face  of  a  single  mountain  bowed 
in  a  vast  semicircle  above  the  valley,  thin 
patches  of  bunch  grass  began  to  appear.  Back 
yet  further,  in  the  shallow  canon  of  which  this 
was  the  outlet,  a  crack  in  the  lava  wall  let 
drip,  drop  by  drop,  a  tiny  spring,  all  unex- 
pected in  a  wilderness  of  bare  crags. 

Dawn  broke  slowly  over  the  desert  world, 
bright,  rose-garden  day  in  the  east,  white 
with  that  almost  tangible  light  of  the  Land 
of  Many  Sands,  still  dull  gray  in  the  caiions 
of  the  lava  buttes.  It  brought  into  light  a 
beaten  thread,  running  back  across  the  very 
face  of  the  hills  from  the  spring  back  into 
the  barren  land,  where  the  boldest  of  the 
bronze-skinned  children  of  the  sun  who  lived 


beside  the  trickling  desert  river  miles  away  did 
not  dare  to   follow. 

No  hand  of  man  had  been  at  the  carving 
of  that  trail.  Narrow  and  cut  by  the  prints 
of  many  hoofs,  it  clung  to  the  cliffs  where 
a  man  could  not  have  swung  a  pick  and  kept 
his  footing.  Where  the  little  gulches  were 
wide,  it  curled  out  around  their  heads;  where 
they  were  narrow  it  ended  abruptly  on  the 
one  side,  only  to  begin  again  on  the  other, 
showing  that  ils  makers,  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  jumpers  enough  to  clear  the  ordinary 
obstacles  which  lay  in  their  paths. 

The  dust  of  ages  lay  in  that  trail,  and 
where  it  passed  over  level  ledges  it  was  worn 
deep  into  the  adamantine  lava ;  where  a  streak 
of  fire-hardened  sandstone  had  held  its  own  in 
the  blacks  and  sepias  of  the  crater  wall  it 
became  a  veritable  ditch,  deeper  than  a  man's 
foot  at  the  ankle  but  so  narrow  that  a  man 
could  not  set  his  two  feet  side  by  side  in  it 

Like  men  who  lived  long  in  one  way,  they  that 
used  this  trail  were  wont  to  follow  it  care- 
fully, foot  by  foot,  as  of  old  the  makers  of  the 
narrow  path  had  used  it,  and  as,  in  other 
lands,  even  their  ancestors  before  them  had 
made  like  highways  across  precipices  even 
worse  than  these. 

And  presently,  down  the  trail  they  came, 
moving  slowly,  with  heads  erect,  noses  pointed 
straight  ahead,  faces  sharp  to  the  wind,  great 
horns  curling  back  over  the  head  of  the 
leader.  Behind  him  followed  four  others, 
sheep  like  himself,  but  less  in  size  and  vrith 
the  smaller  horns  of  the  females  of  the  band. 
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WESTERN  FIELD 


a  brifl^t  idea  haTiiig  flashed  acroM  my  mind. 
"Did  yoa  see  all  those  things  you  mentioned 
before  you  sanq>led  the  jog,  of  aftem^lurd? 
Haven't  made  any  mistake  in  point  of  time?" 
As  I  put  the  question  I  leaned  back  and  sur- 
veyed my  entertaining  narrator  with  a  quiet 
but  triumphant  eye.  The  thought  was  such  a 
clever  one  that  I  was  myself  greatly  surprised 
at  its  inception. 

"I  rather  think  not,"  he  replied,  with  just 
the  least  trace  of  sarcasm.  "And  just  for 
your  benefit  I  will  relate  a  little  circumstance 
which  I  did  not  intend  to  mention,  owing  to 
my  natural  modesty.  The  jug  had  been  placed 
in  front  of  one  of  the  benches  and  one  of  the 
ladies  had  seated  herself  there  in  such  a  way 
that  I  had  to  break  her  ankles. off  at  the  knees 
in  order  to  get  at  the  jug.  So  you  see  my 
mind  is  quite  clear  as  to  the  course  of  events." 

I  humbly  relapsed  into  silence  and  allowed 
the  old  fellow  to  proceed  with  his  narrative. 

'Take  my  advice,"  said  he,  "and  never 
sample  the  contents  of  a  tempting  jug  if  you 
are  not  personally  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents. Mark  the  result  in  this  case  and  profit 
by  my  experience.  As  the  ripe  old  liquid 
sparkled  and  sizzled  along  every  vein  and 
fissure  of  my  internal  pay  streak  I  began  to 
whoop  and  dance  around  like  an  exuberant 
Apache.  I  skipped  the  high  copper  fence  like 
a  rubber  ball,  scrambled  up  the  curve  tusks  of 
one  of  those  old  mastodons  and  triumphantly 
surveyed  the  scene  from  a  position  astride 
the  brute's  neck.  But  the  seat  was  a  little  too 
much  like  an  ice  cushion  and  I  slid  down 
again.  I  paraded  up  and  down  for  awhile 
before  my  respectful  and  appreciative  audience, 
posing  swell  coon  style,  dancing  the  can-can, 
hootche-cootche  and  Spanish  fandango,  and 
singing  something  that  sounded  in  that  ice 


cavern  like  a  scared  pig  sqneafiiv  node 
inverted  brass  kettle. 

Then,   gathering  all  the    gold    jugs 
vessels  I  could  find  into  one  glittering  ] 
I    stook   back   and    surveyed    my    enon 
wealth  with  swelling  pride.    Gradually  tl 
began   to  get  a  little  hazy,  but   my  bli 
hilarity     seemed     to     increase     rather 
diminish.    My  feet  were  Shod  with  vnag 
the  lark  and  my  head  was  sailing  above 
sunny   side   of  the   clouds.     The    world 
mine  and  all  the  good  things  thereof. 
several  races  of  mankind  were  but  slave 
do    my    bidding — I    was    the    big    chief 
medicine  man  of  them  all.   I  dimly  remet 
waltzing  some  of  those  frozen  ladies  arc 
in  wild  frolic,  then  I  took  another  pull  at 
jug  and  forgot  all  about  it    My  senses  n 
extinguished  as  completely  as  a  candle  snu 
out  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

"Now  here  is  where  the  point  of  toy  si 
comes  in.  You  can  furnish  your  own  expU 
tion  of  the  riddle,  for  I  have  none  to  ol 
When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  wandei 
aimlessly  about  over  the  pampas  of  So 
America!  And  when  I  reached  a  place  wt 
I  could  figure  up  dates  I  found  that  my  m 
had  been  a  blank  exactly  ten  months  by 
calendar.  What  happened  to  me  in  the  mc 
time  I  have  no  more  idea  than  a  new  b 
turtle.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  I  i 
suffering  sorely  for  a  chew  of  old  Betsy,  j 
feeling  mighty  lonesome  and  downhear 
And  that  reminds  me!  Haven't  got  anot 
small  slab  of  the  needful  anywhere  about  y 
spotless  attire,  I  presume?" 

In   silent  awe   I  handed  over  the  desi 
article,  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at 
old  fellow's  marvelous  experience. 


LIGHT 


THE  fog  winds  'round  a  patient,  distant  hill, 
A  poppy  tries  in  vain  to  ope  its  eye — 
While  I  am  leaning  out  my  window-siU 

To  greet  the  ttin  now  breaking  throu^^  the  iky ; 
Ah,  aee  it  kits  the  poppy  into  life  I 

How  sweet  to  see  the  hill  step  forth  green-clad 
From  rent-deayed  wide  with  heaven's  golden  knife 
Sing  low  my  heart,  all  nature  now  is  gladt 


Kind  Father,  thanks  to  Thee  for  light  of  love 
That  from  this  life  dispels  all  doubt  and  fear — 

By  its  pure  light  we  see  Thee  high  above 
And  know  Thy  presence  ever  'biding  near; 

Aye,  in  Thy  light  from  sin  and  vile  duress, 

We  issue  forth  clad  in  Thy  righteousUess  I 

— Sam  ExtoH  Fould 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  STONE  HOUSES 


By  Harry  H.  Dunn 


1  WAS  the  rim  of  a  long  dead 
crater  .  Sheer  from  the  desert  it 
rose,  the  tip  of  its  highest  peak 
len  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  its 
feet  bathed  in  restless  waves  of 
wind-blown  sand,  four  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Miles  long  was  this  remnant  of 
the  old  volcanic  wall,  and  it 
was  but  a  fragment  of  the 
rampart  that  had  once  held  in  the  furious 
fires  of  some  unknown  Vesilvius.  Far  to  the 
north  it  lay,  almost  to  the  Land  of  Snows; 
equally  far  to  the  south  it  ran,  a  black  blotch 
on  the  creamy  whiteness  of  the  great  plain, 
barren,  treeless,  black  as  a  burned  out 
Gehenna — lifeless,  one  might  thing  who  did 

Midway  up  the  western  side  of  the  range, 
where  the  face  of  a  single  mountain  bowed 
in  a  vast  semicircle  above  the  valley,  thin 
patches  of  bunch  grass  began  to  appear.  Back 
yet  further,  in  the  shallow  caiion  of  which  this 
was  the  outlet,  a  crack  in  the  lava  wall  let 
drip,  drop  by  drop,  a  tiny  spring,  all  unex' 
pected  in  a  wilderness  of  bare  crags. 

Dawn  broke  slowly  over  the  desert  world, 
bright,  rose-garden  day  in  the  east,  white 
with  that  almost  tangible  light  of  the  Land 
of  Many  Sands,  still  dull  gray  in  the  cafions 
of  the  lava  buttes.  It  brought  into  light  a 
beaten  thread,  running  back  across  the  very 
face  of  the  hills  from  the  spring  back  into 
the  barren  land,  where  the  boldest  of  the 
bronze-skinned  children  of  the  sun  who  lived 


beside  the  trickling  desert  river  miles  away  did 
not  dare  to  follow. 

No  hand  of  man  had  been  at  the  carving 
of  that  trail.  Narrow  and  cut  by  the  prints 
of  many  hoofs,  it  clung  to  the  cliffs  where 
a  man  could  not  have  swung  a  pick  and  kept 
his  footing.  Where  the  little  gulches  were 
wide,  it  curled  out  around  their  heads ;  where 
they  were  narrow  it  ended  abruptly  on  the 
one  side,  only  to  begin  again  on  the  other, 
showing  that  its  makers,  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  jumpers  enough  to  clear  the  ordinary 
obstacles  which  lay  in  their  paths. 

The  dust  of  ages  lay  in  that  trail,  and 
where  it  passed  over  level  ledges  it  was  worn 
deep  into  fhe  adamantine  lava ;  where  a  streak 
of  fire-hardened  sandstone  had  held  its  own  in 
the  blacks  and  sepias  of  the  crater  wall  it 
became  a  veritable  ditch,  deeper  than  a  man's 
foot  at  the  ankle  but  so  narrow  that  a  man 
could  not  set  his  two  feet  side  by  side  in  it. 

Like  men  who  lived  long  in  one  way,  they  that 
used  this  trail  were  wont  to  follow  it  care- 
fully, foot  by  foot,  as  of  old  the  makers  of  the 
narrow  path  had  used  it,  and  as,  in  other 
lands,  even  their  ancestors  before  them  had 
made  like  highways  across  precipices  even 
worse  than  these. 

And  presently,  down  the  trail  they  came, 
moving  slowly,  with  heads  erect,  noses  pointed 
straight  ahead,  faces  sharp  to  the  wind,  great 
horns  curling  back  over  the  head  of  the 
leader.  Behind  him  followed  four  others, 
sheep  like  himself,  but  less  in  siie  and  with 
the  smaller  horns  of  the  females  of  the  band. 
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a  brifl^t  idai  hsving  flashed  across  toy  mind. 
"Did  jroa  see  all  those  things  you  mentioned 
before  you  sampled  the  jug,  of  aftenwiu'd? 
Haven't  made  any  mistake  in  point  of  time?" 
As  I  put  the  question  I  leaned  back  and  sur- 
veyed my  entertaining  narrator  with  a  quiet 
but  triumphant  eye.  The  thought  was  such  a 
clever  one  that  I  was  myself  greatly  surprised 
at  its  inception. 

"I  rather  think  not,"  he  replied,  with  just 
the  least  trace  of  sarcasm.  "And  just  for 
your  benefit  I  will  relate  a  little  circumstance 
which  I  did  not  intend  to  mention,  owing  to 
my  natural  modesty.  The  jug  had  been  placed 
in  front  of  one  of  the  benches  and  one  of  the 
ladies  had  seated  herself  there  in  such  a  way 
that  I  had  to  break  her  ankles. off  at  the  knees 
in  order  to  get  at  the  jug.  So  you  see  my 
mind  is  quite  clear  as  to  the  course  of  events." 

I  humbly  relapsed  into  silence  and  allowed 
the  old  fellow  to  proceed  with  his  narrative. 

'Take  my  advice,"  said  he,  "and  never 
sample  the  contents  of  a  tempting  jug  if  you 
are  not  persotfally  acquainted  with  its  con- 
tents. Mark  the  result  in  this  case  and  profit 
by  my  experience.  As  the  ripe  old  liquid 
sparkled  and  sizzled  along  every  vein  and 
fissure  of  my  internal  pay  streak  I  began  to 
whoop  and  dance  around  like  an  exuberant 
Apache.  I  skipped  the  high  copper  fence  like 
a  rubber  ball,  scrambled  up  the  curve  tusks  of 
one  of  those  old  mastodons  and  triumphantly 
surveyed  the  scene  from  a  position  astride 
the  brute's  neck.  But  the  seat  was  a  little  too 
much  like  an  ice  cushion  and  I  slid  down 
again.  I  paraded  up  and  down  for  awhile 
before  my  respectful  and  appreciative  audience, 
posing  swell  coon  style,  dancing  the  can-can, 
hootche-cootche  and  Spanish  fandango,  and 
singing  something  that  sounded  in  that  ice 


cavern  like  a  scared  pig  iqiieafiiig  under  an 
inverted  brass  kettle. 

'Then,  gathering  all  the  gold  jtig^s  and 
vessels  I  could  find  into  one  glittering^  Heap, 
I  stook  back  and  surveyed  my  enormous 
wealth  with  swelling  pride.  GraduaUy  things 
began  to  get  a  little  hazy,  but  my  blissful 
hilarity  seemed  to  increase  rather  than 
diminish.  My  feet  were  Shod  with  wings  of 
the  lark  and  my  head  was  sailing  above  the 
sunny  side  of  the  clouds.  The  world  was 
mine  and  all  the  good  things  thereof.  The 
several  races  of  mankind  were  but  slaves  to 
do  my  bidding — I  was  the  big  chief  and 
medicine  man  of  them  all.  I  dimly  remember 
waltzing  some  of  those  frozen  ladies  around 
in  wild  frolic,  then  I  took  another  pull  at  the 
jug  and  forgot  all  about  it.  My  senses  were 
extinguished  as  completely  as  a  candle  snuffed 
out  by  a  gust  of  wind. 

"Now  here  is  where  the  point  of  my  story 
comes  in.  You  can  furnish  your  own  explana- 
tion of  the  riddle,  for  I  have  none  to  ofFer. 
When  I  came  to  myself  I  was  wandering 
aimlessly  about  over  the  pampas  of  South 
America!  And  when  I  reached  a  place  where 
I  could  figure  up  dates  I  found  that  my  mind 
had  been  a  blank  exactly  ten  months  by  the 
calendar.  What  happened  to  me  in  the  mean- 
time I  have  no  more  idea  than  a  new  bom 
turtle.  All  I  know  about  it  is  that  I  was 
suffering  sorely  for  a  chew  of  old  Betsy,  and 
feeling  mighty  lonesome  and  downhearted. 
And  that  reminds  me!  Haven't  got  another 
small  slab  of  the  needful  anywhere  about  your 
spotless  attire,  I  presume?" 

In  silent  awe  I  handed  over  the  desired 
article,  lost  in  wonder  and  amazement  at  thr 
old  fellow's  marvelous  experience. 


LIGHT 


THE  fog  winds  'round  a  patient,  dittant  hill, 
A  poppy  tries  in  Yain  to  ope  its  eye — 
While  I  am  leaning  out  my  window-iill 

To  greet  the  sun  now  breaking  throui^  the  iky ; 
Ah,  see  it  kits  the  poppy  into  life  I 

How  iweet  to  see  the  hill  step  forth  green-dad 
From  rent-cleaved  wide  with  heaven's  golden  knife 
Sing  low  my  heart,  aU  nature  now  ia  glad! 


Kind  Father,  thanks  to  Thee  for  light  of  love 
That  from  this  life  dispels  all  doubt  and  fear — 

By  its  pure  light  we  see  Thee  high  above 
And  know  Thy  presence  ever  'biding  near; 

Aye,  in  Thy  light  from  sin  and  vile  duress, 

We  issue  forth  clad  in  Thy  righteousiiess  I 

— Sam  Exton  Fouldt. 


THE  TRAIL  OF  THE  STONE  HOUSES 


By  Hakry  H.  Dunn 


"  T  WAS  the  rim  of  a  long  dead 
crater  .  Sheer  from  the  desert  it 
rose,  the  tip  of  its  highest  peak 
ten  thousand  feet  in  the  air,  its 
feet  bathed  in  restless  waves  of 
wind-blown  sand,  four  hundred 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Miles  long  was  this  remnant  of 
the  old  volcanic  wall,  and  it 
was  but  a  fragment  of  the 
rampart  that  had  once  held  in  the  furious 
fires  of  some  unknown  Vesilvius.  Far  to  the 
north  it  lay,  almost  to  the  Land  of  Snows ; 
equally  far  to  the  south  it  ran,  a  black  blotch 
on  the  creamy  whiteness  of  the  great  plain, 
barren,  treeless,  black  as  a  burned  out 
Gehenna — lifeless,  one  might  thing  who  did 

Midway  up  the  western  side  of  the  range, 
where  the  face  of  a  single  mountain  bowed 
in  a  vast  semicircle  above  the  valley,  thin 
patches  of  bunch  grass  began  to  appear.  Back 
yet  further,  :n  the  shallow  caiion  of  which  this 
was  the  outlet,  a  crack  in  the  lava  wall  let 
drip,  drop  by  drop,  a  tiny  spring,  all  unex- 
pected in  a  wilderness  of  bare  crags. 

Dawn  broke  slowly  over  the  desert  world, 
bright,  rose-garden  day  in  the  east,  white 
with  that  almost  tangible  light  of  the  Land 
of  Many  Sands,  still  dull  gray  in  the  cafions 
of  the  lava  buttes.  It  brought  into  light  a 
beaten  thread,  running  back  across  the  very 
face  of  the  hills  from  the  spring  back  into 
the  barren  land,  where  the  boldest  of  the 
bronze-skinned  children  of  the  sun  who  lived 


beside  the  trickling  desert  river  miles  away  did 
not  dare  to  follow. 

No  hand  of  man  had  been  at  the  carving 
of  that  trail.  Narrow  and  cut  by  the  prints 
of  many  hoofs,  it  clung  to  the  cliffs  where 
a  man  could  not  have  swung  a  pick  and  kept 
his  footing.  Where  the  little  gulches  were 
wide,  it  curled  out  around  their  heads ;  where 
they  were  narrow  it  ended  abruptly  on  the 
one  side,  only  to  begin  again  on  the  other, 
showing  that  its  makers,  whatever  they  might 
be,  were  jumpers  enough  to  clear  the  ordinary 
obstacles  which  lay  in  their  paths. 

The  dust  of  ages  lay  in  that  trail,  and 
where  it  passed  over  level  ledges  it  was  worn 
deep  into  fhe  adamantine  lava;  where  a  streak 
of  fire-hardened  sandstone  had  held  its  own  in 
the  blacks  and  sepias  of  the  crater  wall  it 
became  a  veritable  ditch,  deeper  than  a  man's 
foot  at  the  ankle  but  so  narrow  that  a  man 
could  not  set  his  two  feet  side  by  side  in  it 

Like  men  who  lived  long  in  one  way,  they  that 
used  this  trail  were  wont  to  follow  it  care- 
fully, foot  by  foot,  as  of  old  the  makers  of  the 
narrow  path  had  used  it,  and  as,  in  other 
lands,  even  their  ancestors  before  them  had 
made  like  highways  across  precipices  even 
worse  than  these. 

And  presently,  down  the  trail  they  came, 
moving  slowly,  with  heads  erect,  noses  pointed 
straight  ahead,  faces  sharp  to  the  wind,  great 
horns  curling  back  over  the  head  of  the 
leader.  Behind  him  followed  four  others, 
sheep  like  himself,  but  less  in  size  and  with 
the  smaller  horns  of  the  females  of  the  band. 
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many  days,  crept  out  on  a  lava  boulder  twice 
its  length  above  and  behind  the  young  ram. 
Loose  muscles,  playing  beneath  a  furred  skin, 
tightened  mightily,  the  lithe  form  shot  out, 
hurled  by  its  own  power  straight  at  the  back 
of  the  sheep. 

But  the  guardians  of  the  wild  were  not 
asleep.  A  rat,  currying  his  own  feet  pre- 
paratory to  an  incursion  to  a  bunch  of  dead 
grass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  spring,  saw 
the  great  cat  just  as  it  rose  above  the  rim 
of  the  boulder,  and  with  a  shrill  scream  of 
terror  disappeared  into  his  burrow  beneath 
two  upended  slabs  of  lava. 

Him  the  ram  heard,  and  to  hear  was  to 
act.  Fright  was  greater  with  him  than  the 
impediment  of  a  sore  foot,  and  in  the  instant 
of  the  cat's  leap,  he  too  sprang  out  and  away 
from  the  spring.  One  of  his  feet  struck 
sharply  against  the  lava  wall  of  the  basin, 
and  the  stone  that  had  bidden  fair  to  end  his 
life  almost  in  its  beginning  was  gone,  to 
bother  him  no  more. 

Without  so  much  as  a  look  ^t  the  cat,  whose 
great  claws  had  passed  so  close  as  to  scratch 
his  horns,  the  ram  cleared  a  wall  of  the  little 
mountain  cove  at  another  bound  and  was  well 
away  over  the  slope,  while  the  cat,  following 
his  would-be-victim  until  the  distance  between 
them  became  too  great  for  him  to  hope  to 
make  up,  went  back  to  his  hiding  place  on  the 
high  boulder  above  the  spring. 

As  the  sheep  had  jumped  in  the  moment  of 
his  great  fright,  so  he  went  across  the  hills, 
without .  trail  or  without  knowledge  of  the 
country  across  which  he  was  heading.  Much 
of  the  night  he  wandered,  eating  here  a  bit 
of  bunch  grass,  pausing  there  to  drink  from 
a  pocket  in  the  rock  where  the  ardent  sunmier 
sun  had  not  been  able  to  dry  up  all  that  the 
rainy  season  left  of  its  torrential  moisture. 

Along  toward  morning  of  the  next  day  the 
ram  got  well  down  out  of  the  hills  and  into 
the  alkali-covered  ^valley,  where  a  wild  clump 
of  mesquite  spread  over  the  slope.  This  was 
new  to  him  and  because  he  was  naturally 
suspicious  he  doubted  it.  For  an  hour  he 
slipped  along  its  edge,  fascinated  by  the  un- 
wonted expanse  of  green,  longing  to  go  to  it 
yet  fearing  something,  he  knew  not  what,  that 
might  be  lurking  in  its  depths. 

Presently,  however,  his  courage  came  back 
to  him;  he  forgot  a  bit  of  the  fright  the 
panther    had   given    him,    and   circling   about 


like  an  antelope  he  moved  down  toward  the 
higher  end  of  the  mesquite  thicket.  Along  half 
of  it  he  passed  in  safety,  then,  suddenly,  from 
a  particularly  thick  part  of  the  greenery  a 
weird,  strange  animal  uprose.  Something 
whirred  dangerously  across  his  back,  and  with 
one  wild  leap  he  was  away,  across  the  flat 
desert  country,  completely  turned  round  and 
headed  this  time  for  the  range  which  raised 
itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  a  good 
ten  miles  "from  where  he  had  left  the  shelter 
of  his  own  hills. 

Cursing  his  bow,  his  arrow,  and  most  of  all 
his  luck  for  not  having  seen  the  sheep  soontr, 
the  Indian  watched  the  ram  grow  less  and 
less  across  the  waste,  until  the  far  hills  re- 
ceived him  into  their  shadows.  And  before 
the  sun  had  begun  to  break  into  the  canon's 
depths,  the  lone  hunter  from  his  wickiup  of 
brush  had  set  his  feet  to  the  home  of  another 
of  his  kind,  leaving  his  bronze-skinned  mate 
to  care  for  the  rabbits  his  snares  had  taken 
during  the  night  in  the  mesquite  thicket. 

Then  the  two,  striking  across  the  sands  on 
the  trail  of  the  ram,  found  a  sheep  path  which 
they  knew  they  should  find,  leading  up  into 
this  range  as  well.  Into  it,  too,  the  ram  had 
made  his  way,  and  they  followed  it  until  they 
found  where  it  became  merged  into  a  pocket 
in  the  lava  wall.  Here  a  spring  gushed  out, 
and  here,  though  they  both  knew  that  no 
sheep  had  come  so  close  to  the  flat  in  all  the 
years  of  their  hunting  in  the  valley,  they 
believed  the  ram  would  take  up  his  home, 
.drawing  from  the  bands  of  the  further  hills 
his  mates,  when  mating  time  came,  should  he 
escape  them  so  long. 

With  much  carrying  of  stones  during  the 
next  two  days  they  built,  in  an  angle  of  the 
little  flat,  a  blind ;  below  and  above  the  spring, 
alongside  the  trail,  they  built  other  blinds 
dntil  they  had  consumed  all  of  a  week  in  the 
making  of  their  hiding  places  for  this  one 
ram.  By  night,  when  their  quarry  might  be 
abroad,  they  slept  in  the  valley;  through  the 
heat  and  the  sunshine  of  each  day  they  worked 
on  their  stone  houses  on  the  trail.  Each  dawn, 
too,  they  found  fresh  tracks,  always  of  one 
sheep  and  always  alone,  about  the  waterhole. 
These  they  saw  from  a  distance  only,  lest  the 
scent  of  the  man-animal  should  lie  too  heavy 
on  the  trail  and  near  the  waterhole. 

But  on  the  eighth  day,  when  they  went  out 
they  walked  separately,  one-striking  up  through 
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Wary  they  were  and  wntcliful,  girdlinR  the 
■prinR  three  timci  ere  they  bent  ihcir  heads 
to  drink.  Then,  while  fonr  slaked  Ihclr 
thirst  the  fifth  watched  the  valley  below.  No 
trail  led  down  from  the  tprinK ;  it  was 
securely  pocketed  in  the  face  of  the  range. 
For  years  untold  tho  sheep  band  had  drank 
there,  yet  they  could  not  for  an  instant  fore- 
go that  waichfnlncAS  which  had  been  the  price 
of  their  lives  so  often  in  the  past. 

One  of  the  four-feet  was  considerably 
■mailer  than  the  others,  and  less  willing  to 
move  about.  Just  at  the  edge  of  the  spring 
he  lay  down,  curling  his  feet  beneath  him  and 
stretching  his  nose  far  out  along  the  cool 
rock,  lie  was  by  far  the  youngest  of  the 
batid,  born  in  the  spring  of  the  year  among  the 
deep  gorges  of  the  hills,  and  this  was  his  first 
trip  to  the  lower  country  spring,  whither  the 
band  liad  come,  driven  to  seek  fresher  food  in 
the  sparse  growth  of  bunch  grass  that  clothed 
the  range  on  the  valley  side. 

When  all  had  filled  themselves  with  the  soft  - 
water  in  the  little  rock  pool,  they  started  back 
over  the  trail  by  which  they  had  come.    One 


by  one.  ai  ther  patted  the  yonflsater  Mfl 
lying  on  the  gronnd,  ther  mKHged  him  wtt 
their  boms,  shoving  him  a  bit  this  wajr  or  dm 
as  if  in  an  effort  to  rouse  him.  To  Ut 
mother  this  was  Homething  new ;  always  before 
he  had  been  unable  almost  to  hold  his  paee 
down  to  hers  as  they  fed  thiough  the  further 
hills.  So,  as  the  otjiers  wetit  on,  still  led  bgr 
the  lordly  ram,  she  stayed  by  the  weary  ooci 
still  shoving  him  about,  using  feet  and  even 
her  own  stubby  horns  to  make  him  rite. 

Failing  in  this  mayhap  she  thoushl  Um 
dead,  possibly  she  knew  that  it  was  tine  for 
him  to  be  hunting  fresh  feeding  gronndt  away 
from  the  ram  who  led  her  and  the  rest  of  Ut 
band;  lo  she,  too,  followed  the  other  three 
out  of  the  spring  pocket  and  over  new  traflt 
down  to  the  lower  slopes,  where  the  pMt 
grew  the  belter  for  their  feeding. 

In  one  of  the  young  sheep's  feet  a  ttoae 
had  lodged,  far  back  on  the  trail,  and  the 
reason  for  his  staying  at  the  spring  was  no 
secret  to  him ;  he  neither  feared  the  old  batk, 
nor  had  he  tired  of  feeding  with  the  band; 
no  thought  had  entered  his  head  of  a  mate 
hidden  somewhere  in  the  lava  hilU,  but  he 
did  know  that  his  foot  pained  him  cruelly, 
that  he  could  not  stand  on  it,  much  less  walk, 
so  he  did  the  only  thing  he  knew  and  lay 

As  he  lay,  thirst  added  its  hurt  to  Ms  foot; 
near  him  he  knew  there  was  water;  benesA 
him  he  feh  his  sore  foot,  and  for  hours,  almott 
till  the  going  down  of  the  sun,  he  reaisted 
the  call  of  the  waters  for  the  fear  of  the  pda 
in  his  foot.  But  when  darkness  began  to  fal^ 
the  instinct  within  warned  him  that  a  tptia^ 
of  all  places  in  the  wild,  was  no  place  for  hfan 
to  look  for  safety  during  the.  hours  of  night 

He  rose  on  his  three  good  feet  and  ttaaered 
to  the  spring,  into  the  soft  silt  and  sand  whldi 
ages  of  water-wear  and  of  cutting  down  by 
hoofed  feet  had  left  in  the  little  baiin.  He 
set  his  feet  in  this  and  it  felt  good.  He  bent 
his  nose  to  the  surface  and  drew  In  Ions 
gulps  of  the  clear  water.  His  great  home, 
rolled  in  a  crescent  on  their  way  to  the  full 
size  of  those  his  leader  had  borne,  ahtoM 
dipped  into  the  crystal  pool.  He  forgot  erwy- 
thing,  even  his  foot,  in  the  cool  mud  and 
water  of  the  spring. 

Then,  sloiivly.  and  like  a  bit  of  shadow  let 
down  from  the  darkening  skies,  a  gray  form, 
long  and  lean  and  filled  with  the  hunger  of 
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many  days,  crept  out  on  a  lava  boulder  twice 
its  length  above  and  behind  the  young  ram. 
Loose  muscles,  playing  beneath  a  furred  skin, 
tightened  mightily,  the  lithe  form  shot  out, 
hurled  by  its  own  power  straight  at  the  back 
of  the  sheep. 

Hut  the  guardians  of  the  wild  were  not 
asleep.  A  rat,  currying  his  own  feet  pre- 
paratory to  an  incursion  to  a  bunch  of  dead 
grass  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  spring,  saw 
the  great  cat  just  as  it  rose  above  the  rim 
of  the  boulder,  and  with  a  shrill  scream  of 
terror  disappeared  into  his  burrow  beneath 
two  upended  slabs  of  lava. 

Him  the  ram  heard,  and  to  hear  was  to 
act.  Fright  was  greater  with  him  than  the 
impediment  of  a  sore  foot,  and  in  the  instant 
of  the  cat's  leap,  he  too  sprang  out  and  away 
from  the  spring.  One  of  his  feet  struck 
sharply  against  the  lava  wall  of  the  basin, 
and  the  stone  that  had  bidden  fair  to  end  his 
life  almost  in  its  beginning  was  gone,  to 
bother  him  no  more. 

Without  so  much  as  a  look  ^t  the  cat,  whose 
great  claws  had  passed  so  close  as  to  scratch 
his  horns,  the  ram  cleared  a  wall  of  the  little 
mountain  cove  at  another  bound  and  was  well 
away  over  the  slope,  while  the  cat,  following 
his  would-be- victim  until  the  distance  between 
them  became  too  great  for  him  to  hope  to 
make  up,  went  back  to  his  hiding  place  on  the 
high  boulder  above  the  spring. 

As  the  sheep  had  jumped  in  the  moment  of 
his  great  fright,  so  he  went  across  the  hills, 
without,  trail  or  without  knowledge  of  the 
country  across  which  he  was  heading.  Much 
of  the  night  he  wandered,  eating  here  a  bit 
of  bunch  grass,  pausing  there  to  drink  from 
a  pocket  in  the  rock  where  the  ardent  summer 
sun  had  not  been  able  to  dry  up  all  that  the 
rainy  season  left  of  its  torrential  moisture. 

Along  toward  morning  of  the  next  day  the 
ram  got  well  down  out  of  the  hills  and  into 
the  alkali-covered  ^valley,  where  a  wild  clump 
of  mesquite  spread  over  the  slope.  This  was 
new  to  him  and  because  he  was  naturally 
suspicious  he  doubted  it.  For  an  hour  he 
slipped  along  its  edge,  fascinated  by  the  un- 
wonted expanse  of  green,  longing  to  go  to  it 
yet  fearing  something,  he  knew  not  what,  that 
might  be  lurking  in  its  depths. 

Presently,  however,  his  courage  came  back 
to  him;  he  forgot  a  bit  of  the  fright  the 
panther    had   given    him,   and   circling   about 


like  an  antelope  he  moved  down  toward  the 
higher  end  of  the  mesquite  thicket.  Along  half 
of  it  he  passed  in  safety,  then,  suddenly,  from 
a  particularly  thick  part  of  the  greenery  a 
weird,  strange  animal  uprose.  Something 
whirred  dangerously  across  his  back,  and  with 
one  wild  leap  he  was  away,  across  the  flat 
desert  country,  completely  turned  round  and 
headed  this  time  for  the  range  which  raised 
itself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  a  good 
ten  miles  'from  where  he  had  left  the  shelter 
of  his  own  hills. 

Cursing  his  bow,  his  arrow,  and  most  of  all 
his  luck  for  not  having  seen  the  sheep  soontr, 
the  Indian  watched  the  ram  grow  less  and 
less  across  the  waste,  until  the  far  hills  re- 
ceived him  into  their  shadows.  And  before 
the  sun  had  begun  to  break  into  the  cailon's 
depths,  the  lone  hunter  from  his  wickiup  of 
brush  had  set  his  feet  to  the  home  of  another 
of  his  kind,  leaving  his  bronze-skinned  mate 
to  care  for  the  rabbits  his  snares  had  taken 
during  the  night  in  the  mesquite  thicket. 

Then  the  two,  striking  across  the  sands  on 
the  trail  of  the  ram,  found  a  sheep  path  which 
they  knew  they  should  find,  leading  up  into 
this  range  as  well.  Into  it,  too,  the  ram  had 
made  his  way,  and  they  followed  it  until  they 
found  where  it  became  merged  into  a  pocket 
in  the  lava  wall.  Here  a  spring  gushed  out, 
and  here,  though  they  both  knew  that  no 
sheep  had  come  so  close  to  the  flat  in  all  the 
years  of  their  hunting  in  the  valley,  they 
believed  the  ram  would  take  up  his  home, 
.drawing  from  the  bands  of  the  further  hills 
his  mates,  when  mating  time  came,  should  he 
escape  them  so  long. 

With  much  carrying  of  stones  during  the 
next  two  days  they  built,  in  an  angle  of  the 
little  flat,  a  blind ;  below  and  above  the  spring, 
alongside  the  trail,  they  built  other  blinds 
dntii  they  had  consumed  all  of  a  week  in  the 
making  of  their  hiding  places  for  this  one 
ram.  By  night,  when  their  quarry  might  be 
abroad,  they  slept  in  the  valley;  through  the 
heat  and  the  sunshine  of  each  day  they  worked 
on  their  stone  houses  on  the  trail.  Each  dawn, 
too,  they  found  fresh  tracks,  always  of  one 
sheep  and  always  alone,  about  the  waterhole. 
These  they  saw  from  a  distance  only,  lest  the 
scent  of  the  man-animal  should  lie  too  heavy 
on  the  trail  and  near  the  waterhole. 

But  on  the  eighth  day,  when  they  went  out 
they  walked  separately,  one-striking  up  through 
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ihe  hills  by  another  gorge  so  as  to  come  on 
the  trail  from  far  above  the  spring.  The  other 
went  slowly  up  the  well-known  path  and  hid 
himself  in  the  blind  above  the  spring.  Under 
him  on  a  pile  of  lava  boulders  he  laid  his 
blanket;  in  his  left  hand  he  gripped  the  crude, 
weak  bow  and  arrows  with  which  the  desert 
tribesmen  are  armed,  and  through  the  one 
porthole  in  the  blind  he  stared  up  at  the  trail. 
Hours  he  sat  thus,  waterless,  foodless,  not 
daring  to  smoke,  the  sun  beating  down  on  his 
head  with  a  heat  known  only  to  the  Land  of 
Sand.  Presently,  from' far  up  the  trail  came 
the  watering  call  of  one  of  the  little  desert 
wolves.  A  second  time  it  rose  and  fell,  mayhap 
miles  away,  possibly  only  a  few  hundred  rods. 
To  the  hidden  hunter  in  the  blind  it  brought 
new  life ;  he  knew  it  for  the  call  of  his  com- 
panion, for  the  wild  cry  of  the  redskinned 
huntsman,  the  same  call  which  he  himself  had 
used  so  often  to  hire  the  coyotes  themselvts 
from  their  brushy  haunts  along  the  river  bed. 
He  straightened  up  in  the  blind,  a  fragment  of 
lava  rolled  down  off  the  hill  above  him  and 


he  turned  just  in  time  to  sec  a  wolf,  lur^fl 
by  the  same  call  that  had  roused  him,  scurry- 
ing across  the  slope  of  the  mountain.  Unti' 
the  four-foot  disappeared  the  hunter  watched 
him,  half  jealous  of  the  noisless  drift  of  the 
coyote's  feet  as  he  fled. 

Then  he  turned  his  head,  silently  and  with- 
out perceptible  motion — to  look  squarely  at 
the  broadside  of  the  ram,  standing  in  the 
trail  with  his  head  turned  back  to  catch  the 
last  wavering  cry  of  the  deadly  sound  from 
which  he  had  fled.  A  brown  arm  straightened 
out.  a  bowstring  came  taut,  there  was  a 
soft  swishing  sound  in  the  quiet  air,  and  the 
ram,  pierced  through  the  spine  by  the  reed 
shaft  headed  with  obsidian,  sprang  into  the 
air  and  fell  on  his  back. 

A  moment  later  the  cry  of  the  coyote  rai^ 
out,  louder  and  nearer.  This  time  the  hunter 
answered  it  in  its  own  kind,  and  with  a  soft 
pit-pat  of  skin-shod  feet,  the  two  stood 
together  above  the  body  of  the  fallen  ram 
that  so  slight  a  thing  as  a  pebble  had  sent  lo 


LIFE 

TO   LIVE  and  grow-to  grow  and  live,  and  t 

Mever  to  paute,  but  reaching  toward  the  light. 
Yearn   upward   with   Ihe  atrength   of   all  one's 
This   is  the   law   of  life— this  growth   of  soul— 

night. 
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OF  ANIMALS' 

0^ 

By  Will  Fbakes. 


1 

"]N  THIS  story— based  on  the  life 
e  of  thirty-five  years  of  hunt- 
ing and  trapping  in  the  wilder 
parts  of  both  North  and  South 
America,  I  wish  to  correct,  or  at 
least  to  declare,  that  many  of 
the  statements  about  the  habits, 
and  divers  other  thoroughly 
established  beliefs  regarding 
many  species  of  wild  animals 
are  entirely  at  variance  with  the  facts. 

Some  of  the  beliefs  that  I  ant  about  to 
declare  are  absolutely  wrong  in  every  particu- 
lac  are  so  long  standing,  have  been  on  record 
so  long,  and  are  so  thoroughly  believed  in  by 
humanity  all  over  the  world,  that  I  shall  only 
bring  censure  upon  myself  by  declaring  their 
fallacy.  But  as  I  do  not  have  to  depend  on 
my  pen  lor  a  living,  and  as  I  have  no  reputa- 
tion to  lose,  I  can  afford  to  tell  the  truth  as 
I  have  seen  and  learned  it',  regardless  of  all 
statements  to  the  contrary  by  whoever  made. 
solely  and  only  for  the  sake  of'  truth  and  the 
slandered  animals. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  whenever  any  fallacy 
gets  thoroughly  implanted  in  the  minds  of  a 
Sreat  many  human  beings,  no  matter  how 
senseless  or  silly  it  may  be,  how  contrary  to 
all  reason,  nor  how  often  visible  evidence  may 
give  it  the  lie  direct,  it  is  a  slow,  hard  process 
to  eradicate  it. 


Here  and  there,  the  world  over,  there  are 
a  few  real  hunters  and  naturalists  who  start 
out  in  life  to  search  for  truth  for  the  sake  of 
truth.  But  the  great  majority  are  simply 
searching  for  foundations  to  bolster  theories 
that  are  as  wild,  if  beautiful,  as  they  are 
senseless  and  untrue. 

Now  what  I  am  about  to  tell  you  I  cannot 
of  course,  (with  the  vast  amount  of  perfectly 
reliable  long-standing  recorded  evidence  to 
the  contrary)  expect  you  to  believe.  But  I  d» 
respectfully  ask  you  to  investigate  it;  and 
when  you  find  that  it  is  true — for  you  will 
never  find  thai  it  is  untrue — give  me  credit. 

I 'think  it  belter  that  I  begin  with  the  milder 
beliefs  liiat  are  thought  by  the  general  public 
to  be  positive  and  undeniable  facts,  and  grad- 
ually lead  up  to  the  greater  ones.  For  if  I 
stated  the  greater  ones  first,  you  might  be 
so  disgusted  that  you  would  not  read  any 
further,  and  I  rather  wish  that  you  would 
finish  the  story,  just  to  see  how  bad  it  really 

Now  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  any  of  you 
but  what  have  read  hunting  stories;  and  a 
few  of  you  have  probably  written  ihem;  but 
did  you  ever  read  one  in  your  life,  or  ever 
write  one,  but  what  in  the  story  somcwhert, 
some  of  the  boys  dropped  an  animal  dead  in 
its  tracks  with  a  bullet  through  its  heart? 

Now  all  through  the  complexity  of  nature 
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there  are  exceptions  and  variations  that  can 
not  always  be  understood  nor  accounted  for; 
but  in  the  instances  that  I  am  about  to 
mention  they  will  not  happen  once  in  a 
hundred  times.  And»  barring  these  rare  ex- 
ceptions, I  declare  that  all  such  statements 
are  misstatements:  that  no  animal  drops  dead 
in  its  tracks  when  it  has  been  shot  through 
the  heart.  Furthermore,  I  say  that  a  shot 
through  the  heart  will  not  knock  the  animal 
down;  more  that  that,  I  insist  that  although 
his  heart  might  be  shot  to  fragments  it 
would  not  even  stagger  him,  unless  at  the  same 
time  he  has  been  shot  through  one  of  the 
shoulders. 

An  animal  shot  through  the  heart  will 
always  jump  and  run  with  all  the  might  there 
is  in  it  till  it  bleeds  to  death.  It  will  run, 
according  to  its  speed,  from  50  to  100  yards 
before  it  falls.  A  shot  through  the  big  part  of 
the  lungs  is  just  as  deadly  and  will  kill  as 
quickly  as  a  shot  through  the  heart.  In  my 
life  I  think  I  have  shot  as  many  as  one 
hundred  of  the  larger  animals  through  the 
heart,  but  never  in  any  instance  did  they  fail 
to  run  some  distance  before  they  died.  And 
in  all  my  wanderings  I  have  never  met  any 
real  true  hunter  whose  experience  does  not 
confirm  mine.  But  there  is  no  lack  of  evidence 
but  what  it  can  be  done  any  day  in  the  week  in 
an  up-town  office  with  a  t3rpewriter. 

But  although  it  is  an  "established  fact"  that 
every  animal  drops  dead  in  its  tracks  when 
it  is  shot  through  the  heart,  there  is  one  that 
does  not:  the  grizzly  bear.  "Shooting  him 
through  the  heart  does  not  hurt  him  very 
much,  at  any  rate  it  does  not  kill  him  for  a 
good  while."  All  such  statements  are  so  silly 
and  senseless  that  it  is  a  wonder  that  any 
editor  would  ever  publish  such  bosh.  A 
grizzly  bear  shot  through  the  heart  will  live 
about  as  long  as  any  other  animal  would 
with  a  similar  shot:  two  or  three  minutes, 
not  longer.  But  if  a  man  was  within  25  or 
30  yards  of  a  grizzly,  and  shot  the  bear's  heart 
to  rags,  it  would  not  disable  him  in  the  least, 
and  the  bear  would  have  plenty  of  time  and 
life  to  get  to  the  man  and  tear  him  to  pieces 
before  he  died  himself. 

If  you  ever  find  yourself  in  close  quarters 
with  a  very  dangerous  animal— if  you  have  any 
time  to  choose— shoot  him  through  the  head. 
If  you  can  not  do  that,  let  him  have  it  through 
the  back,  hips  or  neck;  or,  if  you  have  a 


heavy  hard-shooting  gun,  smash  him  throng 
the  shoulders.  Any  of  these  shots  will  "drop 
him  in  his  tracks",  and  either  Idll  or  dis- 
able him  so  badly  that  you  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  shoot  him  where  you  please  after 
that. 

Du  Chaillu,  the  famous  African  hunter, 
always  allowed  gorillas  and  other  dangerous 
animals  to  come  very  close  to  him  before  he 
fired,  and  then  dropped  them  dead  in  their 
tracks  with  a  bullet  through  the  heart.  So  he 
says.  But  Du  Chaillu  was  undoubtedly  a  grest 
hunter,  and  knew  better  than  this  when  he 
wrote  it;  but  he  wanted  fame,  and  he  wanted 
money;  it  sounded  good,  and  this  dead-shot- 
heart-business  was  so  thoroughly  believed  in 
by  nearly  every  one,  that  for  him  to  have 
denied  it  would  have  been  to  have  stamped 
himself  a  faker. 

Once,  while  I  was  hunting  in  South  America, 
a  young  Englishman  brought  ih  a  deer,  that 
he  had  shot  through  the  heart  When  I  saw 
that  the  deer  had  been  shot  through  the  heart, 
I  asked  him  how  far  it  ran  before  it  fell. 

"Why,  where  were  you  ?"  he  asked,  "I  didn't 
see  anything  of  you  out  there." 

"I  was  here  at  the  house,"  said  I,  1>ut  I 
know  that  it  ran  some  with  that  kind  of  a 
shot." 

He  looked  at  me  in  a  wild  sort  of  way,  and 
said:  "Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the  deer 
did  run  60  or  70  yards  after  I  shot  it ;  but  it 
was  such  an  extraordinary  occurrence — shot 
through  the  heart  don't  you  know  and  should 
have  dropped  in  its  tracks — that  I  did  not 
dare  to  mention  it  for  fear  of  being  taken  for 
a  faker."  Du  Chaillu  had  this  same  weakness. 

And  now,  here  is  another  hunter's  pet  that 
I  am  going  to  try  to  smash.  Of  course  I  shall 
not  be  able  to  do  it,  it  is  far  more  formidable, 
terrifying  and  frightful  than  any  shot  through 
the  heart  could  ever  be.  There  are  far  more 
witnesses  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  it,  and 
it  has  been  put  on  record  thousands  of  times 
by  people  so  eminently  respectable  that  their 
words  cannot  be  doubted;  and  still,  I  declare 
that  it  is  untrue. 

Now  where  is  there  a  hu..ter  from  British 
America  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  even  of  limited 
experience,  who  has  not  sat  by  his  camp-« 
fire  in  some  of  the  great  forests  or  in  some  of 
the  rocky  mountain  ranges,  and  heard  that 
"wild,  weird  scream,  that  sounded  as  though  it 
might  have  come  from  the  lips  of  a   dsring 
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woman,"  the  scream  of  the  panther?  It  makes 
the  cold  chills  run  up  your  back,  and  however 
brave  you  may  be  you  are  pretty  apt  to  see 
that  your  weapons  are  in  easy  reach  and  in 
shooting  order. 

And  now,  in  spite  of  all  this  I  declare  that 
no  one  in  this  world  ever  heard  a  panther 
scream,  holler,  roar,  nor  make  any  noise  of 
that  description.  By  a  panther,  I  mean  the 
"California  Lion"  or  "American  Lion",  or 
"Cougar",  scientifically  known  as  Felis  Con- 
color,  Go  to  any  zoological  park  and  you  will 
hear  African  lions  roar,  wolves  howl,  and 
sometimes  a  fox  will  bark ;  but  if  you  can  only 
live  till  you  can  hear  an  American  lion  scream, 
you  will  never  die. 

I  was  born  in  California  and  have  hunted 
from  here  to  the  Argentine  Republic  in  South 
America.  I  hunted  for  ten  years  in  the  Gran 
Chaco  Forests  of  North  Argentine,  where 
cougars  are  very  plentiful,  and  never  heard 
one  scream  any  where,  at  any  time  in  my 
whole  life  of  wandering.  More  than  that:  I 
never  saw  any  real  hunter  that  ever  did. 

I  was  once  talking  with  my  friend  T.  S. 
Van  Dyke,  the  famous  writer  of  hunting 
stories,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  heard 
an  American  lion  scream. 

**No,"  said  he,  with  a  quiet  smile,  "Nor  1 
don't  suppose  any  one  else  ever  did." 

Now  I  do  not  doubt  but  what  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  honestly  believe 
they  have  heard  lions  scream;  and  I  do  not 
doubt  but  what  they  heard  something  make 
a  noise,  but  it  was  not  a  lion. 

'^he  big  horned  owl  does  something  besides 
hoot;  sometimes  he  screams  in  a  wild,  weird 
way  that  can  be  heard  for  a  long  distance ;  and 
if  he  is  in  the  timber,  or  in  some  caiion  where 
the  sound  will  be  prolonged,  it  has  a  terrifying 
eflFect,  even  when  you  know  what  it  is. 

I  once  read  an  account  of  a  man  that  was 
riding  home  in  the  night  through  the  woods, 
when  a  panther  suddenly  screamed  up  in  a  tree 
just  over  his  head.  His  horse  became  frantic 
and  ran  away  with  him — he  did  not  say  so,. but 
.1  expect  he  tried  to  stop  the  horse  with  his 
w!jp.  When  he  arrived  home,  which  was  only 
a  chort  distance,  he  returned  to  the  tree  with 
his  gun  and  dogs,  but  the  lion  had  come 
dcm;  still  his  dogs  tracked  it  up  and  the 
man  killed  it 

Now  this  is  positive  evidence  that  a  lion 
does  scream,  and  it  would  hold  good  forever 


were  it  not  for  a  class  of  people  like  myself, 
that  go  nosing  around  after  truth  and  just 
ruin  some  of  the  finest  stories  in  the  world. 

But  here  is  just  how  easy  one  may  be  mis- 
taken sometimes:  One  morning  I  heard  some 
coyotes  not  far  from  my  camp,  and  thinking 
that  I  might  get  a  shot  at  them,  picked  up  my 
rifle  and  slipped  up  onto  a  little  ridge  where 
I  thought  they  were.  When  it  seemed  that  I 
must  be  very  nearly  to  them,  they  stopped 
their  noise  but  I  could  not  see  them  anywhere. 
But  from  about  where  they  evidently  were, 
two  deer  ran  out  of  the  brush  and  went  tear- 
ing  off  down  a  caiion. 

Now,  as  far  as  circumstantial  evidence  goes, 
there  is  just  as  much  reason  to  believe  that 
those  deer  were  doing  that  howling,  as  there 
is  to  prove  that  the  noise  the  man  heard  was  a 
lion  scream. 

And  again:  had  that  lion  been  in  a  tree, 
and  had  the  least  intention  of  attacking  the 
man,  it  would  have  been  against  all  laws  of 
animal  nature  for  it  to  have  screamed  and 
frightened  him  away.  If  lions  hunted  in  that 
manner  they  would  soon  all  starve  to  death. 
On  the  other  hand,  had  the  lion  feared  the 
man  he  never  would  have  screamed  and  so 
9iade  known  his  presence  to  his  most  danger- 
ous enemy. 

Now  about  the  fact  of  the  business  was: 
That  some  old  owl  lit  in  that  tree  and 
screamed  about  the  time  he  was  passing 
under  it,  stampeded  him  and  his  horse,  and  he 
came  back  with  his  gun  and  dogs,  and 
accidently  came  on  to  and  killed  some  lion  that 
just  happened  to  be  there.  An  American  lion 
is  a  very  sneaking  cowardly  animal,  and  I 
never  knew  of  one  attacking  a  human  being. 

And  here  is  another  old  gag  that  is  a  great 
favorite  with  new  hunters.  There  is  a  measure 
of  truth  in  this  one,  but  the  tfuth  is  invariably 
gagged  to  death  by  the  man  who  peered  into 
the  black  darkness,  and  saw  two  livid  balls 
of  fire  glaring,  at  him  that  he  knew  to  be  the 
eyes  of  a  lion. 

.Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact  a  lion's  eyes  do  not 
shine  in  the  dark,  neither  do  the  eyes  of  any 
other  animal  on  earth.  If  it  is  dark  and  you 
are  near  a  light  that  shines  in  the  face  of  the 
animal,  and  it  is  looking  at  you,  its  eyes  will 
reflect  the  light,  and  they  usually  appear  to  be 
green,  or  red ;  but  put  your  light  out,  and  you 
will  find  that  a  lion's  eyes  will  glare  with 
about  the  lustre  of  two  balls  of  mud.     An 
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anim;<i'i  eye!'  simply  act  as  reflectors  for  the  most  cowardly,  timid,  and  inoffcniivc 
light  ray*,  but  do  not  emit  any  light  of  in  existence, 
them-elvirs;  and  all  fiaiemenis  that  a  lion's 
eyes  shine  in  the  darkness  are  certainly  wrong. 
The  hunter  that  sees  the  two  balls  ot  fire 
glaring  at  him  in  the  darkne-s.  always  grabs 
up  his  rilte  and  draws  a  bead  eX'^clly  between 
them — a   thing   no   man   ever   did    for   one   of 


the  I 


1  the 


rid: 


I  sight  when  you  hold  the  gun  uji 
to  shoot  i[i  the  night,  let  alone  "draw  a  bead." 

Thi-re  is  another  thing  ihat  old  hunters 
never  havi-  any  trouble  with  which  is  a  great 
source  of  e."ccitement  lo  the  tyro :  the  screech- 
ing ot  wildcats.  And  even  ihe  coons  will 
screech  for  Ihem  sometimes. 

.■\iiU  another  senseless  belief  is  that  a  rattle- 
snake can  not  bite  until  after  it  has  sounded 
its  rattles.  Bosh!  You  might  chop  its  rattles 
off.  and  half  the  snake  along  with  them,  and 
throw  them  over  the  fence,  and  still  the  snake 
'could  bile,  and  would  do  it,  too.  if  any  thinB 

There  is  no  truth  in  the  story  that  a  snake 
will  crawl  up  and  deliberately  bite  a  sleeping 
person.  Misunderstood  and  despised,  many  of 
them  h:trniless  and  almost  helpless,  the  poor 
snnki-  h;i-  a  hard  time  Could  they  only 
know  the  scandalous  libels  that  arc  put  upon 
them    they    would    certainly    biii'    more    than 


ilu-: 


do. 


But  of  all  the  exaggerated  nonsci-.se  heaped 
upon  any  poor  dumb  brute,  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  now  takes  the  cake.  I  have  saved 
this  till  the  last,  for  I  think  that  by  this  time 
maybf  y.ni  can  sl.ind  it.  It  does  seem  as 
thouKli  I  would  hardly  dare  tell  such  horrible 
truth>  when  I  well  know  that  it  would  be  far 
bi'tlcr  i.ir  me  to  tell  untruths  .ind  st.ind  in 
nilh  ilu'  crowd. 

riu-  ;mimal  that  I  now  wish  to  tell  you 
aUnu  !•-  ihv  musk-hog.  or  peccary,  (Dicotylcs 
/-■ri/u.i/inl.  Now  there  is  not  even  a  school- 
1>oy  but  what  knows  the  nature  of  this  fear- 
les>  and  lerril.ly  savage  beast.  Every  traveler 
thai  ii.i-  went  In  Smith  America  and  hunted 
unv  h.is  hail  narrow  escapes,  and  can  vouch 
itimi  perMiiwl  experience  to  the  ferocity  of 
iheHi-  jinimaU.  am]  to  the  undoubted  danger 
there  is  iu  bunlinK  llicm,  or  even  in  hunting 
in  juukK's  where  llie  peccaries  are  liable  to 
W  met  with,  Kvery  Natural  History  telh  of 
thr  naiiirr  of  this  "terror  of  the  jungles".  And 
Mill.   I  tirchire  that  a  peccary  is  one  of  the 


Should  you  ever  have  the  luck  to  come 
a  band  of  peccaries,  the  only  possible  da 
that  might  happen  would  be  that  the  poor 
would  get  out  of  sight  before  you  could 
a  shot  al  ihem.  They  would  be  no  more  I 
to  charge  on  you  than  a  band  of  deer  w 
be,  and  they  would  not  be  so  dangerous  if 
did. 

Now  I  lived  and  hunted  in  the  Gran  G 
l-''jrests,  in  Northern  Argentina,  S 
.-\merica,  for  ten  years.  These  forests 
jungles  are  the  true  home  of  the  peci 
ihey  arc  there  by  hundreds:  and  if  thei 
a  creature  on  earth  that  I  know  any  t 
about,  that  creature  is  a  musk-hog.  I  1 
trailed  ihem  through  jungles,  captured  I 
little  ones  anil  made  pets  of  them;  and  n 
on  any  occasion  during  ten  years  of  ah 
continual  hunting  did  I  ever  know,  or 
hear  of  one  attacking  a  human  being. 

Peccaries  are  excellent  meat  and  the  b 
arc  as  good  as  the  sows.  It  is  not  neces 
lo  immediately  remove  the  musk  glands  1 
their  backs  as  is  generally  believed.  1 
may  be  left  there  all  night  without  seer 
the  meal  in  the  least,    I  know,  for  I  have  t 


I   I 


shot  ( 


needed  it  for  meat,  as  I  could  feel  no  pica 
in  killing  an  animal  so  harmless  and  inol 

There  are  three  distinct  species  of  muslc-1 
to  be  found  in  the  Gran  Chaco  Forests. 
largest  kind  is  a  black  hog  weighing  w 
grown  from  150  lo  175  pounds  live  wei 
They  get  very  tat.  and  like  all  the  ot. 
are  good  meat.  Then  there  is  the  Java 
{Diclotyles  hbialui)  that  will  weigh  75  O 
pounds  live  weight.  They  are  a  grizzly  g 
ish  color  with  very  long,  soft  hair  and  bris 
7  or  8  inch  CI  long.  They  have  very  1: 
beads,  and  lung,  convex  noses.  Then  there 
"'the  little  terrors"  weighing  SO  or  60  pot 
live  weight.  These  are  the  fellows  that 
the  .hunter  up  a  tree  and  keep  him  there 
he  starves  to  death.  Poor  hogi'  l"ll  war: 
thai  if  ever  a  man  climbed  a  tree  from  ■ 
and  the  hog  saw  him,  that  it  was  out  of  s 
the  other  wav  before  the  man  got  up  the 
very  far. 

Should  a  peccary  be  stopped  by  the  dogs 
course  it  will  fight:  so  will  a  rat  But  the 
will  not  come  out  of  his  hole  to  fight  a  i 
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Still,  he  h  just  as  liable  to  do  it  as  a  peccary 
is  lo  come  om  of  a  jungle  to  fight  a  man. 
Their  teeth  are  not  "long  and  fang-like",  but 
are  rather  short  for  hog  teeth,  being  about  an 
inch  long.  The  under  tusk  does  not  slick  out 
of  the  animal's  mouth,  but  fits  up  under  its 
upper  lip  and  does  not  show. 

Female  peccaries  do  not  have  teats  along 
their  bellies  as  domestic  hogs  do.  but  have 
an  udder  and  teals  like  a  deer,  and  there  is 
no  gall  on  the  liver.  All  Ihe  species  have  the 
musk  glands,  and  all  have  very  short  tails 
about  an  inch  long.  The  outside  dewclaw  or 
little  toe  on  each  hind  foot  is  missing,  although 
its  corresponding  toe  on  the  inside  is  per- 
fectly developed,  as  are  all  the  other  toes. 
I  have  studied  and  tried  to  find  out  why  this 
particular   iOe  was  wanting,   but  have  never 


been  able  to  find  any  reason  whatever  lo 
account  for  it. 

In  the  D.  labiatus  all  the  little  toes  on  all 
the  feet  appear  to  be  in  a  rudimentary  condi- 
tion. Occasionally  there  will  be  a  well  de- 
veloped toe  on  some  of  the  feet,  and  some- 
times they  are  absent  altogether,  I  do  not 
believe    the    large    black    hog    is    known    to 

in  print.  They  are  not  very  plentiful,  but  are 
found  in, that  part  of  the  Gran  Chaco  Forests 
lying  south  of  the  Bermejo  River,  and  north 
of  the  Rio  Salado.  and  east  of  the  Parana. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  what  this  much 
abused  and  slandered  animal  will  go  out  of  ■ 
existence  believed  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  fearless  and  ferocious  creatures  that 
ever  lived  on  earth. 


By   F.  W.   Re(d. 
Part  1. 


FramHl  thy  frarfxil 


HEN  man  Jits  in  judgment  on 
animals,  he  decrees  the  kingly 
crown  to  the  strongest  and  most 
ferocious.  In  this  he  is  in- 
fluenced perhaps  by  the  same 
feelings  that  swayed  his  savage 
ancestors  in  the  choice  of  their- 
own  king.  Any  how  it  is  some 
fierce  Carnivore  that  he  Hails  as 
King  of  the  Beasts:  in  Africa, 
tropical   America,  the  jaguar;  in 


the  lion ; 
Asia,  the  tiger 

If  docilty  combined  with  irresistible  strength 
were  a  valid  claim  to  such  monarchy,  the 
elephant  should  surely  outrank  alt  other 
animals.  But  the  wise  monster  is  a  vege- 
tarian, and  peaceful  in  his  habits.  Thus  the 
scepter  remains  with  the  Felidae,  the  great 
cats  of  the  world,  and  among  them  the  Lion 
has  long  been  acclaimed  by  poet  and  fabulist 
as  over  lord.  In  him  they  have  seen  dignity 
combined  with  courage  and  power.  But  the 
King  of  Africa  owes  much  to  his  abundant 
mane.  Concealing  his  low  feline  brow,  it  gives 
to  his  countenance  an  expression  that  has 
helped  to  sustain  the  false  character  of  mag- 
nanimity with  which  the  old  fable  writers 
endowed  him. 

Now  look  at  the  close-haired  tiger.  His 
brow  is  undeniably  low,  his  jaws  massive 
and  unrelenting.  But  with  that  supple  and 
powerful  strike,  that  coat  of  gold  barred  with 
black,  with  those  burning  eyes,  he  is  every 
inch  a  king.  And  in  India  there  is  no  mane 
wearing  lion  to  dispute  with  him  the  sover- 
ignity  of  the  jungle. 

Once  the  dignity  of  the  royal  brute  suffered 
a  temporary  eclipse.  One  of  the  first  tigers 
brought  to  Europe  belonged  to  the  ill-fated 


King  Louis  XVI.  of  France.  It  was  kno 
as  the  Royal  Bengal  Tiger.  But  when  all  til 
of  nobility  were  abolished  at  one  sitting  of 
National  Assembly,  the  noble-animal  was  i 
graded  with  his  peers,  and  his  appellati 
changed  to  Tigrc  National.  This  is  one 
the  few  flashes  of  humor  that  lighten  up  tl 
terrible  period  in  French  history. 

But  in  his  native  country  his  title  goes  i 
changed.  Rajah  of  the  jungle  he  takes  tribi 
of  forest  deer  and  black  buck,  and  agaii 
his  authority  none  but  the  bison  and  buffak 
bold  barons  they — dare  rebel.  Among  1 
human  natives  that  hve  on  the  borders  of  I 
domain,  the  name  "Tiger",  Bagh  or  Sker 
the  vernacular,  is  uttered  with  respect,  n 
with  reverence.  There  is  an  element  of  crue 
in  Hindoo  religion,  represented  by  the  terril 
third  person  of  the  Hindoo  trinity,  Shiva,  1 
god  of  destruction.  It  may  be  that  the  natii 
regard  the  tiger  as  an  emissary  of  Shiva, 
savage,  yet  beautiful  angel  of  death.  CertJ 
it  is  that  the  people,  long  inured  to  the  oppri 
sive  taxation  of  their  despots,  endure  with 
resignation  born  of  fatalism  the  toll  tak 
from  their  flocks  and  herds  by  the  Rajah 
the  Jungle. 

What  indeed  can  puny  men,  unarmed  wi 
weapons  of  precision,  avail  against  so  terril 
a  brute?  "Nothing",  you  reply.  But  in  In< 
many  strange  things  happen,  things  Strang 
still  are  believed;  and  with  some  of  the 
foreigners  with  minds  prepossessed  by  We. 
em  thought  and  (raining  have  come  into  co 
tact  and  remain  puzzled.  It  is  firmly  credit 
by  Hindoos,  and  they  adduce  instances 
proof,  that  certain  holy  men,  or  fukirs,  ha 
the  power  of  restraining  fierce  tigers  1 
occult  influence. 
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It  Ls  unfortunate  that  in  this  country  the 
>rd  "fakir"  is  applied  to  a  class  of  men 
long  whose  attributes  that  of  holiness  is 
t  commonly  reckoned.  There  is  no  deriva- 
far  as  I  am  aware,  between 
1  slang  and  the  Hindustani  term, 
which  by  the  way  is  strongly  accented  on  the 
last  syllable.  Still  there  are  plenty  of  Hindoo 
"fakirs"  whose  title  ought  to  be  interpreted 
in  American  fashion.  They  are  the  humbugs 
who  pretend  to  lead  an  ascetic  life  in  order 
to  make  a  good  living  out  of  a  pious  and 
credulous  public.  These  fellows  may  be  seen, 
covered  with  ashes  and  garbed  in  sackcloth, 
occupying  stands  at  the  street  corners  in 
populous  towns.  They  have  with  them  a  bed 
of  torture,  with  a  mattress  of  thorns  or  nail- 
studded  laths,  on  which  they  impale  their 
toughened  backs  for  a  few  seconds,  when  their 
experienced  eyes  take  note  of  the  approach 
of  a  wealthy  co-religionist. 

The  real  fakir  on  the  other  hand  is  a 
devotee,  an  ecstatic.  He  despises  the  life  of 
the  flesh,  and  keeps  its  flame  just  flickering 
on  a  diet  that  to  our  votaries  of  the  Simple 
Life  would  spell  starvation.  Meditating  on  the 
unseen,  the  things  of  this  earth  become  to 
him  as  a  vision;  but  against  their  perils  and 
accidents  he  acquires  the  armour  of  spiritual 
power.  There  are  stories  of  the  charming  of 
tigers  by  fakirs  that  rival  the  chronicled  ex- 
ploits of  the  Saints  of  early  Christendom. 

Here  is  one.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Dacca 
a  tigress  had  been  robbed  of  her  cubs  by 
hunters.  The  men  escaped  and  the  infuriated 
beast,  unable  to  track  them,  left  the  jungle 
and  haunted  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  seek- 
ing whom  she  might  devour.  A  grown  girl 
was  her  first  victim,  next  a  tiny  child  upon 
whom  the  tigress  pounced  as  it  was  playing 
in  the  dusty  road.  The  bodies  were  dragged 
oH  to  some  ruins  near  the  village,  and  there 
among  the  tombs  the  tigress  made  her  lair. 
At  night  she  terrified  the  villagers  by  her 
vengeful  roar ;  by  day  they  were  in  a  slate 
of  siege — the  cattle  confined  to  the  byres,  the 
people  to  their  houses.  But  a  holy  man  lived 
in  the  vicinity,  and  his  aid  the  elders  resolved 
to  implore.  To  communicate  with  him  was 
risky,  for  the  path  ran  near  the  ruins,  but  a 
volunteer   was   found   who  succeeded   in  the 

What  happened  between  the  devotee  and 
the  tiger  was  witnessed  by  this  man  at  a  safe 


distance.  The  fakir  advanced  unflinchingly 
upon  the  savage  brute,  who  issued  growling 
from  her  den.  He  began  to  recite  a  mantra 
(a  verse  from  the  ancient  Hindoo  scriptures), 
and  when  the  solemn  chant  fell  on  her  ears 
the  tigress  ceased  to  roar  and  checked  her 
confident  advance.  Standing  still,  the  fakir 
made  a  beckoning  sign  with  his  hand,  and  to 
the  amazement  of  the  spectator  the  great 
brute  crept  humbly  up  to  the  holy  man  and 
began  to  lick  his  feet.  The  messenger  ran 
back  to  the  village,  and  a  crowd  came  forth  to 
witness  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  a  tigress 
tamed  by  spiritual  power.  Here  was  a  fakir 
who  deserved  to  be  cannonized  for  a  Saint! 
This  story,  with  its  dramatic  pose  of  fulmi- 
nating priest  and  humbled  brute,  has  doubt- 
less    gathered    legendary    accretions     in     the 

But  here  is  one  the  authenticity  of  which 
is  vouched   tor  by  our  officer  of  the  Forest 

Department.    A  certain  Mr,  W heard  of 

the  magic  powers  with  which  a  fakir  who 
resided  within  his  district  was  credited.  In- 
terested in  the  occult,  Mr.  W after  some 

difficult  negotiations  conducted  through  the 
medium  of  a  native  student  of  occultism,  sue* 
ceeded  in  inducing  the  devotee  to  show  what 
he  could  do.  The  man — or  rather  skeleton  of 
a  man,  for  his  ascetic  diet  had  reduced  his 
body  nearly   to   its    framework — accompanied 
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the  forest  officer  to  the  jungle,  naked  and  un- 
armed. In  his  hand  he  carried  a  small  brass 
bell  which  he  rang  at  intervals.  The  jungle 
was  thick,  and  nothing  seemed  to  be  stirring 
behind  the  cover,  till  as  if  in  answer  to  the 
insistent  tinkle  of  the  bell,  first  one  and  then 
another  tiger  appeared.     They  seemed  dazed 

and  bewildered,  says   Mr.*  W ,  mute,  and 

as  if  dragged  forward  against  their  will  and 
consciousness.  It  was  not  unlike  an  exhibition 
of  hypnotic  power  influencing  a  human  sub- 
ject. 

But  such  mysterious  powers  are  not  to  be 
wielded  by  the  profane.  In  the  case  of 
ordinary  natives,  Hindoo  or  Mussulman,  in 
the  presence  of  an  angry  tiger  discretion  is 
the  better  part  of  valor.  And  in  a  jungle 
district  a  roaming  tiger  may  turn  up  any- 
where, at  a  bend  of  the  highroad  or  on  the 
railway  track.  For  when  a  new  line  is  opened 
through  the  forest  the  jungle  folk  soon  ac- 
comodate themselves  to  the  strange  phenome- 
non. Trains  run  but  seldom  on  the  Indian 
single-track  roads,  and  once  the  schedule  has 
been  estabhshed,  their  regular  passage  may 
appear  to  the  wild  creatures  as  part  of  the 
scheme  of  nature.  Anyhow  the  "pugs",  or 
footprints,  of  tigers  and  leopards  arc  often 
seen  on  the  permanent  way  of  lines  that 
traverse  deep  forests.  The  occupation  of  track- 
walker is  not  devoid  of  risk  under  those 
circumstances.  A  railroad  station  even  may 
be  "held  up",  as  the  story  that  follows  testifies. 
In  India  it  would  be  classed  as  a  "chestnut" — 
or  should  one  say  "pomegranate"?  Here  it 
may  be  new. 

As  the  train-dispatcher  at  Nagpur  spelled 
out  the  message  that  came  tumbling  in  over 
the  wires  from  a  lone  forest  way  station,  he 
knew  at  once  that  there  was  something 
seriously  wrong.  The  Babu's  (clerk's)  style 
was  nervous  and  agitated.  His  ordinary 
messages  were  timed  like  clockwork.  Had 
the  Calcutta  mail  come  to  grief?  The  first 
few  words  relieved  the  dispatcher  of  this 
fear,  while  reveahng  a  most  irregular  state 
of  things  in  his  subordinate's  office.  The 
dispatch  ran  as  follows: — '.'Ti^cr  in  ticket 
office  chewing  up  tickets — /  locked  up  in 
telegraph  room — assistant  safe  on  top  of 
signal  pole — tiger  now  zvalking  platform — 
impossible  to  signal  mail — what  can  do,  wire 
instructions."  The  last  two  words  betray  the 
trained  clerk,  anxious  to  be  relieved  of  respon- 


sibility. The  hahu  is  city-bred  and  usually 
effeminate,  the  last  man  in  the  world,  even  if 
he  had  a  gun  handy,  to  challenge  the  prowl- 
ing tiger  that  has  taken  possession  of  his 
station. 

In  this  case  the  railroad  servants  suffered 
nothing  worse  than  a  bad  fright.  The  tiger 
was  merely  out  on  a  spree.  But  when  a  line 
is  building  through  the  jungle,  solitary 
laborers  returning  homeward  in  the  dusk  are 
now  and  then  snapped  up  by  man-eating  tigers. 
The  lords  of  the  jungle^  say  the  natives,  are 
incensed  at  the  invasion  of  their  domain.  In- 
vcrterate  fatalists,  they  hardly  resent  these 
depredations,  and  unless  aided  by  white  men 
they  can  offer  no  effective  resistance,  having 
no  weapons  of  power  and  precision. 

Man-eating  tigers  fortunately  are  rare.  But 
when  a  tiger,  whether  from  advancing  age 
or  other  cause,  once  abandons  the  slaughter 
or  deer  or  oxen  for  a  human  prey,  he  is  apt 
to  become  confirmed  in  the  vice.  Certain 
occupations  from  their  nature  furnish  more 
victims  than  others.  Children  are  often  em- 
ployed as  cowherds,  and  some  evening  the 
frightened  kine  bolt  back  to  their  byres  with- 
out their  little  herder.  His  mangled  body  may 
be  found  in  the  jungle,  or  perhaps  only  a 
blood  stained  turban.  The  discovery  is 
ominous.  "Bagh-ne  mora",  (a  tiger  has  killed 
him,)  they  cry.  Next  some  doddering  old  man 
is  carried  off,  or  it  may  be  the  ddk-wala. 

This  is  the  mail-runner  who  connects  out 
lying  districts  with  the  trunk  line  that  runs 
across  India.  Traveling  alone,  he  is  peculiarly 
liable  to  attack.  South  of  Jubbulpore  tracts  of 
jungle  extend  for  miles  towards  the  high- 
lands of  the  sport-famous  Sconi  country.  On 
the  roads  that  traverse  them  dak-walas  run 
regularly  to  meet  the  trains;  and  the  ring 
of  their  long  staves  and  the  shuffle  of  their 
feet  on  the  road  recur  at  stated  intervals.  All 
this  is  doubtless  observed  by  the  jungle  folk, 
for  little  as  we  know  of  animal  mentality, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  have  good  mem- 
ories. So  a  man-cater  learns  where  to  watch 
for  a  victim,  and  watch  he  does,  with  the 
patient  persistency  of  a  cat  at  a  mousehole. 
Then  some  night  the  clerk  at  headquarters, 
worried  by  the  close  approach  of  train  time, 
wires  down  the  road  to  inquire  what  has 
become  of  the  delayed  dak.  The  police  captain 
at  the  Nerbudda  thana  has  no  note  of  its 
arrival.     A  search  party  is  sent  out,  the  run- 
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ncr  .s  staff  it  found,  and  a  blood  trail  that 
leads  up  to  a  leather  mail  bag  and  a  grue- 
some shape  round  which  squats  a  ring  of 
vultures. 

Events  like  those  sketched  above,  while  not 
exactly  common,  are  still  apt  to  recur  at 
intervals  in  the  annals  of  forest  districts  in 
Bengal.  It  must  not  be  assumed,  however, 
that  there  is  any  distinct  species  of  tiger 
that  preys  on  man,  nor  that  tigers  attack 
camps  and  villages  to  carry  off  victims,  as  the 
African  lion  is  reported  to  do.  The  lion,  in- 
deed, as  regards  man  seems  to  be  a  bolder 
animal  than  the  tiger.  But  Africa,  as  far  sts 
guns  and  rifles  are  concerned,  is  new  territory. 
There  the  Felida  have  inherited  no  instinctive 
fear  of  fire-arms;  and  in  places  like  Mashona- 
land  lions  will  attack  armed  white  hunters 
and  raid  their  camps  at  night  out  of  devilment. 
But  it  is  now  many  years  since  guns  and 
rifies  have  been  introduced  into  India,  and 
an  unwounded  tiger  is  not  known  to  attack  a 
white  man.  Nor  does  a  young  tiger  ever- 
*'bIood"  itself  on  a  native.  Man-eating  is  an 
acquired  habit,  a  vice,  if  not  as  rafe  as 
hydrophobia  among  dogs,  at  any  rate  almost 
as  abnormal.  Upwards  of  two  thousand  lives 
were  annually  lost  in  British  India,  according 
to  recent  statistics,  from  the  attacks  of  wild 
animals.  Of  these  a  proportion  must  be 
assigned  to  leopards.  But  at  the  same  time 
more  than  eight  times  as  many  perished  from 
snake  bite.  The  poisonous  snakes,  domestic 
in  their  habits  and  protected  by  religious 
fear,  are  the  real  bane  of  India.  The  cobra 
with  .its  terrible  apparatus  for  injecting 
sudden  death  into  human  veins  takes  many 
more  lives  than  the  tiger. 

But  is  nothing  done,  it  may  be  asked,  to 
protect  the  defenceless  nativfcs  from  the 
assults   of  man-caters?    There  is  a   standing 


offer,  a  reward  made  by  Government,  fixed 
I  believe  at  a  hundred  rupees,  for  the  slaying 
of  any  tiger.  But  for  a  man-killer  the  reward 
is  doubled.  And  when  a  tiger  is  reported  to 
have  made  his  debut  in  that  murderous  part, 
there  is  a  hue  and  cry  after  him  just  as  there 
would  be  in  the  case  of- a  human  assassin.  The 
police  are  instructed  to  watch  out  for  local 
information  as  to  his  whereabouts.  Printed 
notices  are  posted  up  in  the  district  warning 
all  persons  concerned  that  a  man-eating  tiger 
is  at  large  and  that  certain*  roads  are  dangerous 
to  travelers.  Armed  shikaris  are  sent  out  to 
rid  the  neighborhood  of  the  ppst.  But  a 
man-eater  is  cunning  beyond  the  average  of 
tigers,  and  his  maneuvers,  the  rapidity  with 
which  he  changes  the  scene  of  his  crimes, 
like  a  feHne  Jack-the-Ripper,  severely  tax 
the  detective  resources  of  the  authorities.  It 
falls  to  the  duty  of  the  local  Forest-officer  to 
execute  justice  upon  the  offender.  He  is -the 
sheriff  that  leads  the  posse  in  that  most 
exciting  of  pursuits,  the  trailing  of  a  sly, 
swift  man-eater.  Here  then  the  tables  are 
turned;  the  royal  brute  is  dethroned,  and  this 
leads  us  to  the  hunting  of  the  great  prize  of 
thd  jungle. 

Tigers  are  very  rarely  tracked  on  foot, 
unless  wounded.  I^  is  a  reckless  hunter  that 
walks  through  the  forest  in  touch  with  a  line 
of  beaters.  The  practice  is  dangerous.  For 
a  tiger  if  wounded  is  not  at  all  discriminating 
in  its  fury,  and  is  very  likely  to  charge  and 
perhaps  kill  a  beater.  ^  The  sport  is  usually 
followed  in  one  of  these  ways:  the  jungle 
is  driven  by  a  line  of  pad  elephants  or  beaters 
on  foot,  toward  a  line  of  rifles  stationed  in 
the  first  case  on  elephants,  in  the  second  up 
in  trees;  or  a  solitary  sportsman  sits  up  in 
a  tree  near  the  carcase  of  an  animal  killed  by 
a  tiger,  or  over  a  live  decoy. 


(To  be  continued.) 
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By  Stillhuntex 


VI— CURLEW    AND    MOUNTAIN    PLOVER 


^T  IS  absolutely  useless,  in  view 
of  the  immense  number  of 
shorebirds,  both  species  and 
individuals,  which  come  to  the 
South  Coast  each  year,  to  en- 
deavor to  include  all  of  them 
in  one  of  this  series  of  arti- 
cles. Many  of  these  shore- 
birds,  it  is  true,  can  hardly 
be  considered  game  in  any 
sense,  though  they  are  shot  by  pothunters 
almost  as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  the 
north  in  the  fall  or  from  the  south  in  the 
spring. 

Some  sportsmen,  those  for  the  most  part 
who  are  lovers  of  the  quail  of  the  hills 
and  the  grouse  of  the  mountains,  are  prone 
to  decry  the  shorebirds  as  fit  quarry  either 
for  the  shotgun  or  the  small  caliber  rifle. 
But  as  the  years  go  by  and  the  good  duck 
marshes  are  more  and  more  taken  up  by 
clubs  to  which  only  men  of  more  than 
ordinary  incomes  can  belong,  the  shorebird 
is  becoming  the  just  prey  of  the  "in  and 
outer,"  the  man  who  now  and  then  gets 
a  day  away  from  the  shop  or  the  office, 
but  who  enjoys  his  shooting  just  as  much 
as  his  more  fortunate  brother. 

Among  all  these  long-legged  waders  and 
frequenters  of  the  alkali  flats  and  the  barren 
mud  spaces  which  each  succeeding  tide 
lays  open  to  the  sun  and  the  wind,  there 
is  none  more  sought  after  than  the  curlew. 
Few  there  are.  in<iccd,  which  present  the  aspect 
to  the  casual  observer  of  being  hard  to 
secure,  yet  which  are  in  reality  more  easily 
killed.  One  can  hunt  curlew  successfully 
with  a  shotgun  and  decoys;  he  can  walk 
them  up  along  the  beach,  or  he  can  make 
a  good  bag  with  no  weapon  but  a  .22- rifle 
and  his  wits  as  decoys.  This  latter  method 
is  the  one  I  prefer  and  the  one  out  of 
which  I  get  the  most  sport. 
Curlew    are    wary    birds,    frequenters    of 


level  lowlands  or  *of  the  sand  along 
beach,  though  for  the  most  part  the  la 
shorebirds  seen  on  the  immediate  shore 
willets,  with  a  few  greater  yellowl 
thrown  in.  Willets  are  commonly  mista; 
for  curlew  by  inexperienced  opera  g 
observers  and  others  of  their  kind,  but  1 
counts  little  in  the  study  of  a  coun 
avifauna  or  in  the  matter  of  information 

To  hunt  curlew  from  a  blind  decoys 
almost  a  necessity,  for  the  flight  o( 
birds  is  erratic,  and  with  a  call  alone  i 
Is  apt  to  draw  the  bands  within  shoot 
distance,  but  not  to  hold  them  long  enoi 
to  make  even  a  respectable  bag.  The  c; 
ing  of  curlew,  which  is  less  of  an  art  tl 
almost  any  other  calling  of  wild  game,  n 
be  done  easily  with  nothing  but 
ordinary  whistle  of  the  lips,  without  ei 
the  fingers'  aid. 

For  this  game  the  duck  hunter  is  w 
equipped  with  his  double-barrel  twelve 
sixteen  gauge,  (hough  the  birds  are  far  a 
away  easier  to  shoot  than  any  duck 
which  I  have  ever  looked  over  the  rib 
the  scatter  gun.  Curlew  have  a  habit,  wl 
coming  in  to  decoys,  to  wheel  at  le 
twice  about  the  place  on  which  they  : 
going  to  light.  In  the  event  of  this 
is  up  to  the  shooter  to  lie  low,  and  w 
until  they  come  down  in  the  last  st 
when  they  will  hang  with  widespread  win 
hovering  for  an  instant  in  the  air,  wl 
even  the  tyro  can  pick  out  a  double 
easily  almost  as  he  can  shoot  rabbits 
an   open    hillside. 

After  one  toll  has  been  taken  from  1 
band  of  curlew  they  will  sweep  in  aga 
Uttering  their  mournful  cry  and  giving 
hidden  hunter  one  or  two  more  chances 
collect  a  bird  or  so  from  them.  If 
individual  is  wounded,  particularly  wing 
so  that  he  can  move  about  on  the  grou 
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and  falls  among  the  decoys,  his  whistling 
will  call  all  the  curlew  within  a  hundred 
miles  to  commiserate  with  him. 

Dead  curlew  propped  up  with  sticks,  make 
as  good  decoys  as  any,  and  I  have  shot 
three  or  four  walking  along  the  beach  at 
the  mouth  of  some  little  bay,  and  then  had 
a  very  good  morning's  shoot  by  propping 
these  up  and  hiding  myself  behind  a  sand- 
hill or  a  pile  of  drift  on  the  beach. 

But  the  real  way  to  shoot  curlew— of 
which  it  should  be  said  that  there  are  two 
species,  the  Hudsonian  and  the  Eskimo 
here — is  with  a  .22  rifle.  The  writer  has 
spent  many  a  day  up  and  down  the  South 
Coast,  wandering  along  the  sandy  beach, 
dodging  here  behind  a  sandhill,  there  taking 
a  chance  at  a  long  shot  in  the  open,  pick- 
ing up  ten  or  a  dozen  curlew  in  a  whole 
day's  shoot  and  congratulating  himself  on 
the  appetite  and  the  birds  with  which  he 
returned  home.  Such  a  game  as  this  tends 
to  make  ^  man  use  all  the  birds  he  kills, 
and  forces  him  to  leave  the  vast  majority 
of  the  horde  which  he  sees  all  about  him, 
but  which,  as  a  rule,  he  is  not  skillful 
enough  to  bring  within  striking  distance. 

I  remember  well  a  day  in  early  December 
no  later  than  last  year  on  which,  armed 
with  small  caliber  rifles,  three  of  us  walked 
from  Playa  del  Rey,  on  the  south  coast, 
some  five  or  six  or  seven  miles  down  the 
beach  to  Redondo.  Curlew  were  not  plen- 
tiful, but  there  were  many  gulls  and  other 
birds  on  the  sands,  and  we  picked  up  quite 
an  assortment  of  shorebirds. 

Out  of  the  bunch  there  were  seventeen 
curlew  for  the  three  guns,  not  a  bad  bag 
for  fellows  who  were  only  out  for  a  good 
time  and  who  were  in  plain  view  of  the 
curlew  most  of  the  time.  We  did  plenty 
of  resting,  sitting  down  for  many  minutes 
at  a  time  and  smoking  our  pipes.  On  one 
such  rest  a  scoter  walked  up  to  within 
about  fifty  feet  of  the  party  and  imme- 
diately was  added  to  the  writer's  collection 
of  bird  skins. 

Quite  of  another  character,  though 
equally  as  interesting  and  as  good  a  game 
bird,  is  the  mountain  plover  which  is  plen- 
tifully scattered  over  all  the  mesas  of  the 
Southern  California  hill  country  during 
the  fall,  winter  and  early  spring.  I  have 
seen   scattered   companies  of  the  birds  on 


the  desert,  also,  but  their  prime  place  of 
importance,  in  the  old  days  when  I  was 
afield  every  dawn  and  stayed  out  almost 
until   night,   was   in   the   La   Habra  Valley. 

Nowadays  this  bit  of  mesa,  several  miles 
long  by  as  many  wide,  is  covered  with 
ranch  houses;  but  it  was  not  so  very  many 
years  ago  that  it  was  a  range  for  sheep, 
the  cultivated  area,  then  small,  being  for 
the  most  part  made  up  of  barley  fields  of 
from  100  to  1000  acres.  In  the  fall  the 
whistle  of  the  mountain  plover  was  the 
most  common  sound  all  over  this  valley, 
and  the  black  and  white  checkerboard  of 
their  flight  showed  everywhere  against 
the  dull  browns  of  the  hills  and  mesa.  In  the 
winter,  after  the  first  rains  and  when  the 
grain  had  begun  to  sprout,  they  were 
equally  in  evidence. 

In  those  days  we  hunted  the  mountain 
plover  in  a  buckboard,  one  man  driving 
and  another  shooting  directly  from  the  rig. 
With  a  horse  in  the  least  gun-shy  this 
sometimes  became  rather  exciting  and  dan- 
gerous sport,  as  the  valley  was  well 
sprinkled  with  dry  gullies,  of  no  great 
depth,  but  still  quite  sufficient  to  overturn 
a  buggy  and  to  break  a  horse's  legs  or  its 
driver's  neck. 

Of  course,  the  weapon  for  this  work  was 
a  shotgun,  and  seldom  more  than  one  shot, 
could  be  had  in  a  flock  before  they  were 
away  to*  another  feeding  ground,  whence 
they  had  to  be  worked  up  by  driving  slowly 
to  them.  In  smaller  area,  where  one  would 
not  have  to  walk  over  more  than  a  thou- 
sand acres  to  get  a  shot  at  one  bird,  this 
might  be  good  sport  with  dogs,  though 
the  cover  is  so  slight  in  the  country  which 
the  mountain  plover  frequents  that  the 
birds  would  probably  be  up  and  away  be- 
fore the  dog  could  get  within  distance. 

I  have  heard  it  said  that  these  birds 
can  be  called  by  the  simple  system  of  a 
rag  tied  to  a  stick  and  waved  aloft  above 
the  shooter's  head,  the  latter  meantime 
lying  down.  It  is  said  that  the  birds  will 
wheel  about  such  a  lure,  their  curiosity 
getting  the  better  of  their  discretion  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  forget  the  object 
lying  beneath  the  fluttering  flag. 

Personally  I  never  tried  this  game,  and 
among  the  dozens  of  plover  hunters  whom 
I  have  met  I  have  never  seen  one  who  had; 
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but  like  the  wig-wagging  of  the  antelope, 
and  some  other  tales  which  are  for  the 
most  part  myths,  it  has  a  firm  place  in  the 
bird  lore  of  the  average  hunter  who  has 
never  shot  plover. 

Mountain  plover  are  easily  killed,  and 
have  no  such  facile  manner  of  carrying 
away  shot  as  have  the  doves  and  quail 
of  this  Southland.  Eights  or  nines  used 
to  be  good  loads  for  them,  and  a  twelve 
bore — which  was  then  the  only  field  gun 
I  shot  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time. 
Indeed,  I  remember  going  out  one  after- 
noon with  the  sixteen  gauge,  tramping 
pretty  much  over  the  east  end  of  La  Habra 
Valley  and  getting  just  three  birds.  Next 
day,  with  the  twelve  gauge,  and  seeing  no 
more  birds,  I  got  away  with  twenty-four, 
a  good  bag. 

Quite  possibly  this  was  due  to  tempera- 
mental differences  in  the  hunter,  but  I  have 
always  held  it  as  the  one  black  mark  against 
the  sixteen.  Likewise  I  went  after  these 
plover  with  a  .22  rifle  once  upon  a  time 
and  put  in  pretty  much  of  a  whole  fore- 
noon without  getting  a  bird,  and  but  mighty 
few  shots  at  iliem.  Usually  they  are  very 
shy,  and  after  being  shot  into  do  not 
return  to  the  scene  of  their  killing  as  do 
so  many,  in  fact  almost  all,  of  the  other 
shorebirds. 

Mountain  plover  can  successfully  be  shot 
from  behind  a  horse  or  cow,  or  from  the 
back  of  a  horse.  One  afternoon,  some 
ten  years  ago,  I  was  hunting  rabbits  in  a 
coulee  which  runs  down  past  the  old 
Bastanzury  sheep  ranch,  in  the  middle  of 
La  Habra  Valley.  I  didn't  have  many  of 
the  little  rodents  for  some  reason,  and 
had  sat  down  beneath  a  clump  of  willows 
to  smoke  a  pipe. 

My  horse,  a  well-broken  sorrel  pony,  was 
grazing  a  few  yards  away,  with  saddle  and 
bridle  off  and  only  a  light  rope  about  his 
neck.  Suddenly,  on  the  mesa,  about  a 
hundred  yards  away,  I  heard  the  whistle 
of  a  mountain  plover.  It  was  repeated, 
again  and  again,  and  at  last  it  roused  me 
to  an  idea — a  very  unusual  thing,  especially 
when  I  am  resting. 

I  threw  the  saddle  on  the  pony,  took  a 
wrap  round  his  nose  with  his  neck  rope, 
took  the  sevens  out  of  the  gun,  threw  in 
two  shells  of  chilled  eights,  and  rode  up 
a    roundabout   path   to   the   mesa.     As   far 


as  I  could  see  there  were  plover,  more 
than  I  have  ever  seen  before  or  since  at 
any   one   time. 

Up  and  down  the  valley,  for  half  a  mile 
in  either  direction  I  rode,  picking  up  birds 
one  at  a  time,  here  and  there,  until  I  had 
something  like  twenty,  using  up  all  the 
shells  I  had  with  me  except  some  of  the 
sevenls,  good  only  for  rabbits.  Then  I  be- 
gan on  these  and  picked  up  half  a  dozen 
more  good  birds — two-thirds  of  what  I 
killed,  the  rest  being  so  torn  as  to  be  use- 
less for  my  mother's  table. 

The  saddest  part  of  this  story,  however, 
was  my  ride  homeward.  All  the  way  along 
the  road  the  rabbits  sat  on  hillsides  and 
jeered  at  me.  They  would  not  even  run 
into  their  burrows  when  I  raised  the  empty 
gun  and  pointed  it  at  them;  they  seemed 
to  know  that  I  was  harmless,  but  I'll  bet 
a  month's  pay — which  isn't  more  than  a 
thousand  dollars — that  if  I  had  gone  along 
there  with  plenty  of  shells  I  would  not 
have  seen  a  bunny. 

Mountain  plover  never  appear  along  the 
beach,  at  least  I  have  never  seen  them 
there  when  fishing  or  hunting  down  among 
the  sand  dunes.  They  go  north  rather 
early  in  the  spring,  mating  in  the  Da- 
kotas,  northern  Minnesota  and  other  states 
up  along  the  Canadian  line.  They  differ 
from  most  of  the  birds  of  their  immediate 
family  in  having  no  black  bars  along  the 
breast.  Consequently  their  evolutions  in 
the  air  present  an  alternate  picture  of  white 
and  black  in  kaleidoscope  changes  which 
rival  those  of  the  little  peetweets  along 
the  edge  of  the  surf. 

Their  usual  cry  is  a  whistle,  rather  low 
and  sweet,  which  mounts  up  the  scale  when 
they  arc  alarmed  until  it  becomes  a  shrill 
call.  At  night  when  they  are  migrating 
(as  do  most  shorebirds,  in  the  hours  of 
darkness).  their  cheery,  companionable 
whistle  drifts  down  from  the  upper  air,  one 
of  the  sweetest  voices  of  the  night. 

On  freshly  ploughed  fields,  even  in  moun- 
tain meadows,  usually  far  from  water,  and 
now  and  then  on  the  brushy  flats  of  the 
desert,  these  plover  love  to  feed,  generally 
in  bands  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  to  a  hun- 
dred or  more.  Their  food  is  both  vege- 
table and  animal,  for  they  glean  coMntless 
thousands  of  worms  and  slugs  from  their 
constant  search  over  new  fields. 
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WESTERN  FIELD  has  achieved  an  inter- 
national  reputation  for  its  beautiful 
>o>o>o>o  illustrations  in  half  tone.  Desiring  to 
even  improve  the  magazine  in  this  respect, 
and  with  a  view  of  acquainting  the  world 
with  the  beauties  of  California  landscape,  we 
respectfully  invite  photographers  to  submit 
photographs  of  California  scenery  in  compe- 
tition. 

For  the  one  deemed  best  we  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ten  dollars  and  for  others  that  we 
may  find  available  we  will  give  a  generous 
compensation. 

Address  all  inquiries  and  prints  to  the 
Managing  Editor. 

Western  Field. 


609-610  Mutual  Savings  Bank  BIdg. 
San  Francisco. 
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Matter  for  publication  should  be  addressed  "WEST- 
ERN FIELD,"  609-610  Mutual  Savings  Bank  Building, 
San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  not  to  individuals  connected 
with  the  magazine.  All  copy  for  new  advertisements, 
changes  or  discontinuances,  must  be  in  hand  not  later 
than  the  10th  of  the  month  preceding  date  of  issue,  in 
order  to  insure  attention. 

FOR  A  NON-SALE  LAW. 

In  the  name  of  the  People  of  California  we  de- 
mand at  the  hands  of  oar  Lesiiiilatnre.  at  itf*  next 
■eflflion,  the  enactment  and  embodiment  in  oar  irame 
law  of  a  statutory  claase  prohibiting  the  wile  in 
this  State  of  any  irame  bird  of  any  description  what- 
soever, and  flxinff  a  commensurate  penalty  for  any 
violation  thereof. 


A  SUGGESTION 

TIME  was  when  money-making  was  a  slow 
and  cumulative  process  and  even  moder- 
ate competences  were  acquired  only  by  a  life- 
time of  industry  and  thrift.  But  today  it  is 
different ;  in  this  strenuous  age  of  hustle  and 
bustle  we  demand  immediate  results,  and  for- 
tunes, reputations  and  successes  are  achieved 
or  lost  in  less  time  than  it  formerly  took  to 
outline  and  plan  a  single  investment. 

The  accepted  axiom  of  our  forbears  that 
"good  wine  needs  no  bush"  is  no  longer  a 
truism  when  measured  by  modern  standards. 
Today  it  needs  not  only  a  bush  but  a  man 
to  wave  it.  In  other  words,  that  product,  no 
matter  what  be  its  inherent  or  intrinsic  worth, 
will  never  receive  recognition  unless  it  is 
energetically  and  continuously  advertised.  All 
over  this  broad  land  of  America  are  scattered 
thousands  of  immensely  valuable  things  of 
whose  existence  the  public  is  not  aware  simply 
because  the  public  expects  to  obtain  its  knowl- 
edge through  the  advertising  pages  of 
reputable  mediums,  and  is  ready  to  accept 
knowledge  acquired  in  this  way — the  only 
means  at  its  command,  for  the  public  has 
long  ago  become  dependent  upon  and  is  gov- 


erned by  the  publicity  it  has  been  educat< 
to  expect  in  this  way.  Anything  not  worl 
advertising  is  a  good  thing  to  let  alone,  fc 
either  its  makers  have  not  sufficient  faith  i 
their  own  offerings  to  bring  them  before  th 
public,  or  else  there  is  a  wanting  factor  ii 
the  matter  of  service,  supply  or  utility.  I 
pays  to  advertise,  and  to  keep  everlasting!; 
at  it.  A  few  desultory  splurges  in  obscure 
low-priced  and  effete  mediums  is  not  con 
sistcnt  advertising.  Very  often  the  popula 
opinion,  preference  and  prejudice  is  adaman 
tine  and  almost  hopelessly  forbidding,  but 
continual  dropping  of  water  will  wear  awa 
the  hardest  rock  in  time  and  long  repeate 
and  continuous  dripping  of  printer's  ink  in 
variably  is  successful  because  of  its  simpl 
persistency. 

The  people  of  this  age  and  world  are  inti 
mately  interdependent  upon  each  other,  an 
he  who  makes  known  his  wants  or  his  oflfei 
ings  gets  the  quickest  action  on  his  monej 
Have  you  something  to  sell,  let  the  worl 
know  it  and  you  will  soon  dispose  of  ii 
Have  you  a  want  unsatisfied,  tell  the  othe 
fellows  about  it  and  you 'will  be  deluged  wit! 
proffers.  But  if  you  hide  your  light  unde 
a  bushel  the  public  will  look  beyond  yoi 
and  over  your  head  to  the  consistent!; 
trimmed  and  brightly  flaming  lamps  of  th 
wiser  virgins,  whose  material  virtue  consist 
entirely  of  being  awake  to  the  fact,  and  aliv 
to  the  recognition  of  it,  that  folks  are  most!; 
from  Missouri  and  have  to  be  shown. 

A  good  way  to  bring  a  man  around  to  you: 
way  of  thinking  is  to  prove  your  position  fron 
the  journalistic  house-tops  and  back  it  up  b] 
values  in  the  offers  you  are  crying.  Keeping 
everlastingly  at  it  compels  success  in  anj 
undertaking,  providing  that  the  premises  an 
sound  and  your  statements  accurate.  For  tha 
matter  a  man  can  sell  anything  by  persisten 
advertising.  If  you  have  something  of  fail 
value  suppose  you  let  Western  Field  prov< 
this  to  you.  Our  columns  are  always  oper 
to    clean    dealers. 


THE  EXPLANATION 

CHOULD  our  editorial  reflections  seem  un- 
^  duly  abbreviated  this  month,  we  beg  oui 
friends  to  remember  that  brevity  is  ever  th< 
soul  of  wit  and  our  editor,  besides,  has  gon< 

fishing. 
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Lkkeporl— B.    F.    UelDtrrc.    Sec,    Lakeport,    C>l. 

LayioooiUe— J.   G.   DUl.  Sec,   LmrtonTiUc,   Cd. 

Lodi— Greer  HcDonild,  Sec,   Lodi,  Cat 

Lompoc— W.  R.  Smith,  Sec.,  Lompoe,  Cal. 

Loi  Anie1»— L.  Heriog,  Sec.,  Lo*  Anfelei,  CaL 

Madera— Joe    Bancroft,    Sec,    Madera,    C*I. 

HarTanlle—R.     B.     Bofd,     Sec,     MarriTUle,    CiL 

Mendocino  City— O.  L.  Stanley,  Sec,  MendDCbo 
Ciiy,  C«l. 

Mohawk  VaUey  F.  and  G.  P.  AiioclatioD— Fred 
Klnf.   Sec'Trea*.,   Q»,   Plumai  Coanly. 

Monterey  County  Fiih  and  Game  Protecti»e  A»»'o 
— Ney  Otii.  Sec,  Monterey. 


H.  T.  Payna,  71J  Baker  BtrMt,  San  Franciaco. 
VIca-PraafalaDta. 

C.  L.  Powell,  Plcatantoni  Dr.  I.  W.  Hayi,  Grau 
Valley;  A.  S.  Nicholi,  SierraTUiej  H.  W.  Keller,  Loa 
Aniclea,  and  Chaae  Littlejobn,  Redwood  City. 

BaecutiTc  Committee — C.  W.  Hibbard,  San  Fran- 
eitco]  W.  W.  Richard!,  Oakland;  A.  H.  Barker,  Sao 
Jote;  Frank  H.  Mayer,  San  Frandico,  and  J.  H. 
Schumacher,  Loi  Anfelei. 

Hemberafalp  Committee— E.  A.  Uocker,  Cwltola; 
W.    C.    Correll,    RiTeriide,    and    R.    H.    Kelly,   Sanu 


Orodlle— G.    T.    Graham,    Set,    Oroville,    C.1. 

Oxnard— Roy  B.  Witman,  Set,  Oxnard.  Cal. 

Paao    Roblea— T.    W.    Henry.    Sec.    Paio    Roblei, 
Cal. 

Petalama— Joa.  Si«e«,  Sec,  Pelaluma.  Cal. 

Peaeadero— C.   J.   Cobum,    Sec,   Peieadero,   Cal. 

PortervilIe~G.    R.    Lumlcy,    Sec,    Porterrille,    Cal. 

Qnincy- T.    F.    Spooner.    Sec,    Qoincy,    Cal. 

Red    Bluff- W.    F.    Lunins,   Sec,    Red    Bluff,    Cal. 

Redding— Dr.    B.    F,   Belt,    Sec,    Reddinc,   Ca!. 

Redlandi— Robert    Leith,    Sec,    Redlandi,    Cal. 

Redwood  City— C.  Littlejobn,  Sec,  Redwood  City. 
Cal. 

,   Cal. 


Saa    Rafael— H.    E.    Robertioi 


Sec,   San    Rafael, 


Secret  ary-Treaiurer. 
E.    A.    Uocker,    iji6    Hayea    Street. 
County    AaaoclatioDa— Tbdr    Secretariea    add    Ad- 

Alameda  Comity  Fiih  and  Game  Protectly  Aai'a 

— A.   L.    Heory,   Sec-Trea*.,   Lly«rmore,   CaL 
Altnraa— R.  A.  Laird,  Sec,  Aitnru,  CaL 
Astela— Walter    Try 00,    Sec,    Aniela    Camp,    CaL 
Arroyo      Grande — S.      Cleteugei,      Sec,      Arroro 

Grande,   Cal. 
ABbnin — E.  A.   Frnndi,  Sec.  Anbnm,  CaL 
Botdder  Creek- J.   H.  Aran,  Sec.  Botdder  Crcdt, 

CaL 

Atidobon     Sodety    of    Califonila— W.     Scott    Way, 

Sec,  Paaadena,  CaL 

Callfofnia    Rod    and    Gun    Clnb    AaaocUUon,    jit 

IflUa  Bnadini,  San  Franelaco,  Cal. 

Chico. .  Sec,  Chleo,  CaL 

Ooverdale— C.    H.    Smith,    Sec,    Qorerdala,    CaL 
Coloaa— S.  ].  Gilmour,  Sec,  Colnaa,  Cal. 
ConiinB— Ma»m  Caie.  Sec,  Coming,  CaL 
CoTclo— H.  W.   Schutler.  Sec,   CoTdo,  CaL 
Deer  Creek— Joa.  Hilebell.  Sec,  Hot  Spiinsi,  Cat. 
Fcrt  Bra«ff— Thoa.   Borai,   Sec,  Fort  BragB,  Cal. 
Freano— D.   Dlannkei,  Sec,  Fresno.  CaL 
Graaa   Valley— John    Mutroy,   Sec,   Grata   Valley, 


bra,    CaL 

San   Bernardino — F.  C.   Moore,   Sec, 
dlno,  Cal. 

SanU  Oara— J.    H.   Faull,   Sec.   San   Joie,   Cal. 

Santa  Crai— R.   Miller,   Sec,   Santa  Cmi,  Cal. 

San   Dieso— A.    D.  Jordan,  Sec,   San   Dieio,  CaL 

Sao  Frandaco  Hy  Caatint  Oub— F.  W.  Brother- 
ton.  Sec,  *9  WeUt  Farso  Buildbf,  San  Frandaco, 
Cal. 


Santa    Sow— Uile*    Feerman,    Sec,    SanU    Roaa, 

Cal. 

San  Lnia  Oblapo— U.   C.   Knlsht,   Sec,   Saa   Lnla 

Obiipo,    Cal. 

SaUnaa— J.    J.    Kelley,   Sec,    Satinaa,    Cal. 
Selma— J.    J.    Vanderbnrs,    Sec,    Selma,    CaL 
Sierra- Dr.   5.    H.    Crow,   Sec,   SierrayUle,   CaL 
Sierra  Co.,  F.  and  G.  Aaaodatioft— F.  B.  Sparka, 

Sec,  Loyalton.  Cal. 

Siskiyou— W.  A.  Sharp,  Sec,  Siaaon,   CaL 
Santa  Pan:  "  "      "         "     -     ■ 


CaL 


CaL 
Bealdsbnn    F.    and    G.    P.    Aaa'n— J.    H.    Enue. 

Secretary,   Hcaldlborg. 
Holtiiter— Wm.  Higby,  Sec,  Hotliiter.  CaL 
Humbddt— Jaliui    Janiien,    Sec,    Hamboldt,    CaL 
Jackaoit— O.   H.    Rdchling,   Sec,  Jaekion,    Cal. 
Kelaeyrille— Cbaa.  H.  Pngh,  Sec,  Kclaeynlle,  Cal. 
Kara    Coonty— E.    F.    Pneaehd.    Sec,    BakeraScld, 

Cal. 

'   Kinga     Coonty— 5.     S.     UBlUaa.     Sec,     Hanlocd. 


-Dr.  R.  L.  Poplin,  Sec,  SanU  Panla, 

}   County- A.    Hartley,   Sec, 

Soaora- J.  A.  Van  Harlingcn,  Sec.  Sonora,  CaL 
Stockton— B.  L.  Quiaenbeny,  Sec,  Stockton.  CaL 
SnianTJlle— R.  M.  Ramdn,  Sec,  Snaannlle,  Cal. 
r  Creek— L.    F.   Stinaon,  Sec,  Three  Rivera, 

-A.   F.   Schlnmpf, 


Cal. 


Tmckee  RiTcr  F.   and  G.  Asa'n- 
Truckee.   Cal. 

Ukiah— Sam    D.    Paxton,   Sec,    Ukiata,   Cal. 

VaDcjo— J.    V.    O'Hara,   Sec,   Vallcjo,   Cal. 

Ventora— U.    E.    V.    Bogart,    Sec,    Ventnia,    CaL 

Viaalla— Thomaa   A.    Chaten,   Sec,   Vlaalia,    Cal. 

Wataonvllle— Ed    Winkle,    Sec,    WataonvUle,    CaL 

Wmita--Cbeater    Ware,    Sec,    Willita,    Cal. 

Woodland— W.  F.  Hnaton,  Sec,  Woodland,  Ca)- 

Weat   Bcrkdey— Charles  Hadlan,  Sec,  Weal  f 
kdey,   CaL 

Yreka— F.  E.  Autenrdth.  Sec,  Vrdca,  Cal 
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>eciet  of  big-game  animati,  and  pretty 
\j  rcpreaeniing  the  fire  ireat  dinaioni 
race — the  deer,  biaon,  antelope,  aheep 

and  perhipi  the  champion  one.  being 
:  of  elephant  luikt  in  the  world,  o«er 
curved  length,  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
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eaturea  are  a  pair  of  honia  from  the 
great  Siberian  Argali,  biggeit  of  mauntain  afacep  in 
the  world— horni  at  aide  of  which  thoK  of  our 
native  Rocky  Uonntain  Big  Horn  look  iniignificant. 
The  Big  Ham  himielf  ii  rcpreacnted  by  a  npcrb 
bead,    magnificently    mounted.      There    are  deer    and 
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:  antleri  of  the  Siberian 
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gaihcred  from  wild  sources,  showing  twelTe  atage* 
la   the   growth  of  the   animal   from   a   yearling  to   a 

iome  interesting  examplei  of  antelope  homs,  from 
the  fifty-inch  branches  of  the  Greater  Kudo — boma 
anuiual    anywhere    for    their    great    beauty — to    the 

Duiker.  Of  the  113  specie*  of  anttlopei,  1!  TiHetiea 
are  represented  in  the  collection. 

Tba  Bnl  number  of  a  pnblication  to  be  de*oted 
to  the  interest  of  the  collection,  tod  itylcd  "The 
Natltmal  Collection  ot  Beads  and  Honii,"  has  re- 
cently been  issued,  and  will  appear  from  time  to 
time  hereafter.  In  it  Dr.  Homaday  aayi  that  "in 
England  practicsliy  all   Britlah  ■porttmcn  pour  their 
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finest  and  rarest  horned  trophies  into  the  South  Ken- 
sington Museum.  Very  naturally,  the  result  is  a 
collection  of  ungulates  which  is  at  once  the  enry 
and  the  despair  of '  Americans.  As  yet  no  American 
museum  possesses  a  collection  which  is  even  second 
to  it;  and  we  greatly  fear  that,  for  reasons  only  too 
appasent,  no  museum  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
ever  will  rival  that  marvelous  gathering  of  hoofed 
and  homed  rarities.'  He  points  out,  however,  that 
this  country  has  the  opportunity  to  pxcel  in  American 
trophies,  and  urges  sportsmen  to  come  to  the  support 
of  the  movement. 


SOUTHERN  ALBERTA— THE  SUN- 
NIEST PLACE  IN  CANADA 

IT  MAY  seem  strange,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
'  that  not  only  the  agriculturist  but  men  of  busi- 
ness  are  going  northward  to  the  "New  Oregon"  of 
North  America,  Sunny  Southern  Alberta,  commonly 
spoken  of  as  the  "California  of  Canada*'  on  account 
of  the  most  delightful  and  invigorating  climate  and 
semi-tropical    productiveness    of    the    soil. 

What  amazes  the  writer  more  than  anything  else 
res(>ecting  this  country  is  the  very  mild  winters. 
Men  go  about  in  their  shirt  sleeves  in  the  winter 
months.  The  accompanying  illustration  is  the  Leth- 
bridge  (the  centre  of  Southern  Alberta)  base  ball 
team  playing  a  friendly  game  with  the  boys  from 
Taber;  this  game  was  played  on  the  Square  in  the 
city  of  Lethbridge  on  Saturday,  February  16th, 
1907.     Note  the  spectators  are  in  summer  apparel. 

Speaking  of  the  city  of  Lethbridge,  it  is  usually 
described  as  the  railway  and  commercial  centre  of 
all  Southern  Alberta,  and  being  situated  in  the  heart 
of  the  most  prolific  agricultural  district,  is  sure  to 
be  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

Aside  from  the  climate  the  visitor  is  particularly 
pleased  with  the  excellent  quality  of  the  "home 
grown"  beef;  note  his  surprise  when  he  learns  that 
this  prime  beef  is  range  fed,  nothing  but  the  native 
grass  and  lots  of  pure  water  being  fed  cattle  in  this 
country  of  sunshine  and  warm  winds;  and  remem- 
ber they  top  the  European  market.  The  prairie  is 
covered  with  a  tall  luxuriant  growth  of  wild  hay  or 
"buffalo  grass'*  which  has  been  growing  up  and 
dying  down  for  ages,  food  for  the  buffalo  and  wild 
animals  that  with  the  red  man  roamed  over  and 
ruled  this  vast  expanse  of  country  up  to  a  few  years 
ago. 

Horse    raising,     mule     breeding,     sheep     ranching, 


poultry  and  dairying,  as  well  as  winter  and  spring 
wheat  raising  are  bound  to  be  the  leading  branches 
of  agriculture  followed  in  this  country;  we  must  not 
overlook  sugar-beet  raising,  an  industry  that  is  very 
profitable  here. 

It  is  surprising  the  number  of  our  American 
"cousins**  that  have  found  "gola  mines"  in  this 
new  country,  in  farming  or  business.  The  very 
fact  that  soil  better  than  that  of  their  home  state,  a 
climate  highly  agreeable  and  conducive  to  "bumper 
crops"  and  land  at  $8  per  acre,  offered  the  settler 
on  very  easy  terms,  is  quite  sufficient  to  induce  a 
man  to  investigate.  The  total  absence  of  stone  and 
timber  wins  the  visitor.  It  is  certainly  a  grand  sight 
to  watch  the  undulating  prairie  being  broken  up  by 
the  plow  for  miles  and  miles,  as  you  can  do  on  a 
clear  day.  The  soil  is  principally  a  deep  rich  loam 
top  soil  with  a  clay  or  sandy  subsoil. 

The  fuel  and  market  feature  is  a  very  im[)ortant 
one  to  the  intending  settler.  In  Southern  .\lberta 
the  whole  country  is  more  or  less  the  possessor  of 
the  richest  veins  of  coal  in  America.  Upwards  of 
fifty  coal  mines  are  being  worked  and  will  be  sup- 
plying coal  to  the  consuming  millions  for  hundreds 
of  years  to  come.  In  the  city  of  Lethbridge  the 
famous  Gait  Coal  Mines  and  the  Pioneer  Mines  ship 
car  load  after  car  load  of  the  black  diamonds  all 
over  the  country.  The  farmer  can  buy  at  any  of 
the  local  mines  at  $3.00  per  ton. 

The  local  market  is  consuming  much  more  of  the 
farm  produce,  in  the  way  of  poultry,  eggs,  butter  and 
vegetables,  than  can  be  produced.  This  over-draft 
is  no  doubt  due  to  the  big  lumber  camps  in  the 
mountains  to  the  west  and  the  many  new  mines  being 
opened  up  almost  every  week. 

Speaking  of  crops :  some  of  the  heaviest  and  richest 
crops  of  alfalfa  that  have  ever  been  grown  have  been 
cut  from  the  fields  of  Southern  Alberta,  while  the 
Alberta  red  winter  wheat,  which  has  never  been  de- 
feated at  any  exposition  for  quality  or  weight,  is  in 
great  demand  by  bakers,  while  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  call  for  this  grain  can  be  met.  F.  Sick,  the 
brewer  at  Lethbridge,  is  a  German  and  hails  from 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Sick  states  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction that  the  Southern  Alberta  barley  is  the  finest 
beer  barley  he  has  ever  used  in  his  many  years  of 
brewing. 

At  Raymond,  quite  near  the  city  of  Lethbridge,  is 
located  the  famous  Knight*s  sugar  factory,  which 
takes  all  the  sugar-beets  that  the  farmers  care  to 
raise.  It  would  be  well  for  the  readers  interested  in 
Southern  Alberta  to  write  the  land  men  who  adver- 
tise this  country  in  other  columns  of  this  paper. 
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NORTHWEST 
DEBVRTMBNT 

SPRAY   FROM  SPOKANE 


By    AVGX. 

ST  Wolf. 

„,,,„    , 

But    that    wasn't    the    worst.      There    was    only    one 
drinkerr    in    the    seltlemeni    and    that    has    lost    it* 

rudely     awakened     from     its     winter 

siesta  by  the  songs  of  the  feathered 

license    the    day    before.      That    was    the    big    hitch. 

tribe  and  Ihe  balmy  sun-glints,  made 

Take  it  altogether,  our  outing  was  hardly  a  success." 

a  ca1>  at  Charley  Svenson*  cabin  in 

Uuffalo     Hump     district     in     Idaho. 

southeast     of     Spokane,     while     the 

in   Idaho,  southeast  of  Spokane,  led  to  the  arrest  ol 

owner    was    in    Ihe    diggings    at    the 

Pen    Peo   Mox    Nox,   a   chieftain   of   the   Nei   Perce 

foothills,  a  short  time  ago.  and  what 

tribe,  and  at  Ihe  hearing,  ended  in  the  conviction  of 

the  bear  didn't  do  isn't  worth  men- 

the haughty  Indian,  who  was  assessed  %2S  and  costs. 

tioning.      Whether    it    was    a    brain- 

built    three   miles    below    Juliaetta.    and   damned    the 

*  difficull   If  irlt,  but  the  luuallv  neatly-kept  eibm 

preienled  all  the  appearance)  o(  having  been  vitited 

fish  to  run  down  stream  without  going  into  Ihe  trap. 

by  an  able-bcxlled  cyclone,  when  Svenson  returned  Id 

he  hills.      The   hunler-trapper-miner   waj   on  the  in- 

at  a  bend  ir.  Ihe  creek.     At  Ihe  middle  was  a  lane 

tide  before  he  became  aware  ol  the  cause  of  the  di*- 

leading  to  the  trap,   and   through   it   the  fish   would 

urbance  and  after  tipping  out  a  atring  of  language 

have   to  go  '.o   gel   down    the   creek-      It  must   have 

hat  itreaked  the  atmosphere  with  blue,   he  made  a 

taken  ten  days  or  more  to  make  it  and  put  it  into 

diTC    for    the   door.      The    exit    lacked    the '  spirit    of 

place,  and  was  undoubtedly  the  work  of  a  number  of 

•after  you,  my  dear  Alphonae."  hut  Charley  wanted 

men.      Every    part    was    made    in    the    most    skillful 

o  get  out  Hm.     He  did.  wilh  the  bear  a  close  sec- 

manner  and   showed   the   results   of   careful    weaving 

ond.     The  man  shinned  up  a  nearby  tree,  at  ihe  baae 

of  the  willows  and  bark.     Every  ten  feel  three  large 

of  which  brain  dared  him  to  come  down.     "Not  for 

post*  were  lunk   into  the  ground   »nd  the  top*  tied 

me,"    quoth    Charley:    "111    stay    bete    lill    the    next 

together  with  wire.     At  irterrali  between  poM*  were 

crop  of  pine  cone*  is  harrested."     Sveoson's  partner 

set  to  stead;  the  dam,  leaving  eothing  weak  in  the 

reached   the   scene  an   hour  afterward    and   the  bear 

whole  construction-     Two  hundred  or  three  hatidred 

made  tracks  for  the  tall  limbers,  where  it  lost  itself 

fish  were  taken  from  the  trap  some  morningt. 

n  the  underbrush. 

Charles    Purdy   and   William    Binkley   of    Los    An- 

Several piscatorialists,  which  is  another  way  of  in- 

geles,  Cal.,  who  in   the  United   States  district  court 

dicating  they   are  novices,   formed  a  fishing  club  in 

at  Pocatello,  Idaho,  south  of  Spokane,  pleaded  guilty 

Spokane  several  weeks  ago,  and  elected  a  secreUrr, 

to  unlawfully  shipping  elk  teeth  and  elk  heads  from 

also  fixing  a  date  for  the  first  excursion  after  speckled 

Idaho  to   California,  and  were  sentenced   by   Federal 

beauties  in  the   waters  of   Northeastern  Washington. 

Judge   Deilrich  to  pay   a  fine   of  {200   each  on  con- 

On    Ihe    appointed    day    Ihey    clambered    Into    a    big 

racing  automobile  and  started  for  the  lake.     Perhaps 

them   woold   be   dismissed   by   Ihe   government,   were 

1  was  with  a  knowledge  of  the  rawness  of  the  bunch 

rearrested   on   complaint  of  the  federal  aulhoritie*  of 

that  an  acquaintance  asked  one  of  the  party  how  they 

Wyoming    on   the    charge    of   killing   elk    in    Yellow- 

fared. 

slone  Park,  and  of  wantonly  slaughtering  elk  in  Ihe 

"Well,"     was    the    reply,     "the    Utile    outing    was 

Jackson    Hole    country.      The    killing    of    elk    in    the 

hardlT  a  success.' 

"Indeed!     Where  was  the  hitch?" 

more  on  the  part  of  the  government  will  have  far- 

•'HHcbf      It   was   all    hitches.      To  begin    with,   it 

reaching   effects    in    Ihe    preservation    of   elk    in    the 

rained.      Then,  we'd  travelled   half-way   there  il   was 

Northwest    as    urged    by    President    Roosevelt    in    a 

discovered    thai     the    committee    had    forgotten    the 

letter  to  Grand   Exalted  Ruler  Melvin   of  the  Order 

scales,  weights,  and  'pegging-out'  stake*  and  we  had 

of  Elks. 

to  send  Jim  for  'em.     We  arrived  at  oor  destination 

only  to  find  that   the  owner  of  the  land  would  not 

C.  Herbert  Moore,  chairman  of  the  City  Beautiful 

et  us  strike  camp  near  the  waters  where  we  desimi 

Committee,  recently  elected  mayor  of  Spokane;  Hen 

to  fish.     Therefore  there  was  no  fishing.     Then  the 

II.  Rice,  aecretary  of  the   150,000   Club  and  Gordon 

■ires   blew 

and    we  had    to   walk    to  the   village. 

C.  Cotbaley,  returned  from  Lake  View,  Idaho,  north 
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of  Spokftne,  where  they  landed  more  than  100  trout, 
the  largest  weifhtng  three  and  a  half  pounds.  They 
fottnd  the  weather  ideal  for  fly-fishing.  Mr.  Moore 
was  modest  in  telling  of  the  number  of  fish  he 
caught,  crediting  the  "whales"  to  the  other  members 
of  his  party,  which  also  included  H.   W.   Collins  of 

Rockford,  Wash.,  and  Fred  Weber  of  Lake  View. 

•  •       • 

A.  C.  Kesling,  pioneer  trapper,  came  out  of. the 
Cascades  a  few'  days  ago  with  a  portion  of  his 
season's  catch,  the  pelts  of  several  martens  which  he 
trapped  in  the  woods  last  winter.  He  reports  a 
number  of  wildcats  and  he  also  killed  two  mountain 
lions.  It  will  require  more  than  one  trip  to  bring 
out  all  the  pelts.  During  the  early  part  of  April 
more  than  five  feet  of  snow  fell,  and  taken  with  the 
previous  falls  the  melting  snow  will  furnish  plenty 
of  water  for  irrigation  purposes  this  summer. 

•  •       •    ' 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  commercial  club  at 
Walla  Walla,  Wash.,  southwest  of  Spokane,  $375  has 
already  been  subscribed  toward  the  $600  needed  for 
the  establishment  of  a  fish  hatchery  at  that  point, 
aind  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  raising  the  balance. 
It  is  the  intention  to  establish  a  hatchery  with  a 
eapacity  of  500,000  fish  per  annum.     Members  of  the 

Kod  and  Gun  Club  say  the  project  is  now  assured. 

•  •       • 

Pierce  Johnson,  who,  with  Tom  Hopper,  guide,  has 
started  on  his  big  bear  hunt,  said  to  be  the  most 
extensive  hunt  of  its  kind  ever  undertaken  in  the 
Northwest,  has  pitched   his   first   camp   near   Haydcn 

Lake  and  killed  his  first  big  bear. 

•  •       • 

"I've  been  two  months  gettin*  this  collection  to- 
gether, an'  if  it  wa'nt  for  the  sport  a  fellow  has  in 
chasin'  'em  it  wouldn't  be  worth  while  botherin' 
about  'em." 

"Jim"  H*atficld,  living  near  Cheney,  Wash.,  south  of 
Spokane,  drawled  out  these  words  as  he  gathered  in 
$16  for  as  many  coyote  pelts  in'  the  office  of  the 
auditor  of  Spokane  county,  a  few  days  ago. 

''Jim",  christened  James  Nathaniel  Hatfield,  bom 
south  of  what  was  once  the  Mason-Dixon  line,  is  a 
tjrpical  woodsman ;  he  is  long  and  lean  and  his  skin 
is  sunburned  enough  to  excite  the  envy  of  a  summer 
resorter.  His  home  is  in  the  timber,  where  he  has 
hunted  the  coyote  for  years. 

*'When  there  is  a  backward  spring  the  increase  of 
wild  animals  is  late,"  Hatfield  said  in  reply  to  a 
question,  but  he  gave  no  reason,  adding:  "Some  of 
the  little  fellows  were  just  bom  when  we  got  'em." 

Hatfield  uses  lour  fox  hounds  and  a  quartet  of 
Russian  wolf  hounds  on  his  expeditions.  The  fox 
hounds  start  the  coyotes  and  the  Russian  dogs  run 
them  down.  He  declares  fox  hounds  arc  not  fast 
enotigh  for  a  coyote,  but  they  can  take  a  cold  scent 
and  start  the  game  almost  any  time.  They  are 
powerful  dogs  and  with  a  pack  of  them  bounding 
over  a  level  piece  of  ground  or  in  and  out  among  the 
edges  of  the  timber  there  is  nothing  more  inspiring. 
He  has  a  wolf-hound  pup  which  stands  two  and  a 
half  feet  high  and  it  is  going  to  make  the  best 
coyote  hunter   in   Washington,   he   says. 

Asked  whether  a  coyote  can  catch  a  jack-rabbit, 
•'Jim"  said: 

"No,    not    alone.      A    jack-rabbit    is    too    swift    for 


the  critter,  which  looks  like  a  fast  sprinter  only  when 
an  ordinary  dog  is  after  it.  I'ake  a  number  of  the 
prairie  scavengers,  however,  and  they  can  get  the  best 
of  a  jack  by  cutting  across  his  path.  They  make 
short  work  of  the  jack  after  they  have  once  got  him. 
Coyotes  do  not  put  up  inuch  fight  when  they  are 
pitted  against  the  Russian  wolf  hounds,  but  they 
put  up  a  good  fight  while  they  are  at  it,  for  they 
know  what  they  are  up  against." 

Asked  about  other  wild  animals  in  his  neighbor- 
hood,  Hatfield   said : 

"Bobcats  are  the  only  other  animals  I  ever  run 
across.  We  jump  up  one  of  them  occasionally,  but 
they  do  not  run  or  try  to  fight  the  dogs.  They  take 
to  the  tall  trees,  as  the  saying  is,  and  get  out  on 
a  limb  and  look  wise  and  blink  their  eyes.  They 
don't  dare  to  fight  a  pack  of  hounds,  but  if  they 
met  up  with  a  dog  out  single  they  would  make  it 
mighty   interesting  for  him. 

"It  would  be  mighty  interesting  for  both  of  them, 
for  the  wolf  hound  is  no  quitter.  He  goes  into  every 
fracas  with  his  teeth  shining  and  his  eyes  gleaming 
red.  I  am  glad  the  bobcats  have  a  habit  of  climbing 
a  tree,  for  one  of  my  dogs  might  run  on  to  one  alone 
some  day  and  I  am  afraid  there  would  be  obsequies 
to  perform  in  dogtown  after  the  meeting  adjourned. 

"A  short  time  ago  I  run  onto  a  cat  on  a  tall  tree 
with  my  pack  while  we  were  out  scaring  up  a  rabbit, 
and  after  I  had  shot  him  and  threw  him  over  my 
shoulder  by  the  hind  legs,  his  front  paws  dangled 
against  my  boot  heels.  He  was  a  monster  and  an  old 
residentcr.  He  had  cleaned  up  many  a  calf  and  lamb 
before  my  rifle  bullet  hung  crepe  on  his  doorknob." 

The  county  pays  a  bounty  of  $3.50  for  a  bobcat 
scalp,    but   not   many   are   killed    in   this   part   of   the 

country. 

•  •       • 

Gov.  Albert  £.  Mead  of  Washington,  a  sportsman 
of  the  first  water,  accompanied  by  John  L.  Riseland, 
state  fish  commissioner,  who  has  also  measured  the 
bamboo  with  the  best  in  the  Northwest,  were  in 
Spokane  the  latter  part  of  May  to  confer  with  T.  L. 
Ware,  secretary  of  the  Spokane  Rod  and  Gtin  Club, 
and  other  sportsmen  regarding  the  desirability  of 
changing  the  salmon  hatchery  at  Dartford,  twelve 
miles  north  of  Spokane,  to  a  trout  plant.  The  legis- 
lature appropriated  $6000  for  improvements.  The 
plan,  which  is  approved  by  the  club,  provides  for 
additional  land,  more  buildings  and  stocking  the 
plant  with  a  partly  hatched  trout  spawn  from  the 
state  hatcheries  at  Chelan. 

The  commission  is  also  considering  the  acquisition 
of  a  private  hatchery  at  Penreth,  where  B.  L.  Gordon 
has  made  a  success.  The  governor  and  the  com- 
missioner believe  this  purchase  will  be  made  during 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature,  as  the  appropria- 
tion made  this  year  is  insuflicient  to  permit  of  the 
improvement  of  the  hatchery  at  Dartford  and  the 
purchase  of  the  private  hatchery. 

•  •       • 

William  Newby,  a  rancher  in  the  Walla  Walla 
<li  strict,  southwest  of  Spokane,  killed  an  eagle  on  his 
farm  near  Touchet,  Wash.,  recently,  and  when  he 
picked  the  bird  up  he  found  a  15-inch  trout  floun- 
dering in  the  grass  near  a  tree.  The  bird  measured 
five  feet  from  tip  to  tip  and  had  just  captured  the 
fish  from  the  waters  of  the  Touchet  river. 
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t-\    XiKhl    at   Ihe   Club   Hi 
n.m  -Friday,  .\ukum   ;3ril. 


.  .I'lciric  Irilcr  Club  Rtgatt*. 
■      ■   Lion  D*y. 

'r.>-    niKhl    11    Club    HOUM— Billiu 


..Clim   ttiVc  al  Cave. 
0  McN'eir'i. 


..Oi.»n. 
..Open. 


F.  Q.  PHILLIPPI. 


«ing   Cruise   in   iquadron   on    sign*!   from   Ftu- 
bill.     Full  Moon— Sun..  Oct.  20lii. 


ANNUAL  REGAHA  OF  CORINTHIAN 
YACHT  CLUB 


D 


Uy    ARTHUR    INKERSLEY. 


VER  <in«  its  organiiation  in  1886  th 

1 

Cnrinthjan    Yacht    Club   has  held   it 
annual   dasi  flag  regatta  on  Decora 
lidn  Day,     Last  year  the  regatta  wa 
omitted  on   account   ol  the  earthquake 
and   fire  that  had   occurred  so  obor 
a  time  previously.     At  the  earlier  re 
gattas   the   yachts   were   divided   into 

0^ 

classes     according     to     their     racing 
length,    as    follows:    20-foot,    ZS-fool 

aO'foot.   J6-foot,   and   Class   I   indud 

and  for 


sisling  of  T.  J. 
-Its  Gerlach.  de- 


e  (q[1o« 


a-ell    (I),   Nixie    (3),   Yanke. 
(3),  Harpoon  (4),  and  Presto  (S). 

Class  II.  Stoops  Mischief  (6),  Edna  (7),  Meteoi 
(8).  Aloha  (9).  Kathleen  (ID),  Freda  (11),  Editb 
U2).  Mignon  (IS),  Genesia  (IJ),  Emma  (18),  Dis 
coYery  (19).  anii  Neptune  (20),  yawls  Gypsit  (14), 
and  Truant  (16). 

Cass   III.      Sloops    May    (21).    Cupid    (22),    Josit 
(25),  and  Vi.en  (26). 


The  I 
f*r   as  I 


I'oinl  Blunt,  and  [rom  the  westerly  point  ol  Goat 
Island  through  Coat  Island  Shoal  Buoy),  tHTing 
the  slakeboat  on  the  port  hand;  thence  to  sod 
round  Presidio  Shoal   Buoy,  keeping  Alutru  Iiland 

port    hand;    thent*    to   the   91arting-lin«   off    iltigea' 


ved    2    I 


I    2K    ■ 


,    Edith   9H 

minutes  and  Freda  10  minutes.     The  starting-gun  tor    . 
this    cUst   was   fired   al    12:15:00   p.    m.,   the   yachts 

Emma  was  first  across,  heing  followed  by  Aloha, 
Tnianl.  Freda,  Discovery,  Edna,  Meteor,  Edith  and 
Kathleen  in  the  order  named.  As  Edith  and  Kath- 
leen did  not  cross  within  the  live  minutes  allowed. 
their  time  of  starting  was  taken  as  12:20:00  p.  m. 
These  yachts  were  in  cruising  rig.  Truant  made  the 
fastest  time  over  the  course,  coYcring  it  in  3:02:18, 
but  Discovery,  whose  elapsed  time  was  only  ten 
secondi  slower  (3:02:28)   won  by  virtue  of  her  han- 

Truanl.  Edith  look  second,  .Truant  third  and  Meteor 
fourth  flag. 

The  greaftst  interest  was  taken  by  the  spectators 
in  the  racing  in  Class  I,  the  four  contending  yachts 
being  Yankee  (scratch).  Presto  (3  minutes).  Kixie 
(7  minulea),  and  Harpoon  (9  minutes).  Thomas 
.Irnnings'  well-known  sloop  Speedwell  did  not  Mart, 
recent    death    of   Mrs.    Jennings, 


:d  twenty-five  yachts.     The  yachts 
racing  sails,  but  those  in  Classes 


x-Comi 


t  Corii 


thian   Yacht   Club.     The 

the  line.  Nixie  second.  Presto  third  and  Yankee  (the 
scratch  boat)  last.  Frank  J.  Stone,  Vice-Commodore 
of  the   Corinthian   Yacht  Club,   sailed  his  own   boat. 


well  tl 


the  northerly   end    of    Mci* 


reach  Fisherman  s  Cove,  where  the  floo 
slacker  and  s  long  leg  could  be  made  without  tack- 
ing.  At  Presidio  Shoal  Buoy,  the  first  mark,  Yankee 
and  Presto  were  close  together.  Harpoon  and  Nixie 
being  near  the  leaders  when  the  mark  was  rounded. 

followed  about  a  minute  later  by  Yankee,  Harpoon 
third  and  Nixie  fourth.  Presto's  elapsed  time  for 
the  fourteen-mile  course  on  a  flooj-tide  was  2:27:43. 
while  Harpoon's  was  ;:33:50.  but  the  handicaps 
gave  first  Hag  to  Harpoon,  second  to  Nixie  and  third 
to  Presto, 

Of  the  five   yachts  placed   in    Class   III   only  two,' 

Meiggs'   Wharf   to  and   round    Presidio   Shoal    Buoy,. 

line,  finishing  there.      .\s  each   boat   had  a  handicap 
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Cupid  being        I;02:4D.      Vii 

clapKd  end  co 
look  leeond  B 


I  finiihed  firit  and  nude  the  bett 
ected  time,  winainc  fir*t  ttg.  Cupid 
.     Vixen  defealcd  h«  opponent  b]F  ■ 

«as  highlr  auiuble  (or  Ticbt-ricicg, 


".  F.  Tracy  officiated  a>  Referee  and  the 

xCommodore  Alex.  J.  Young  and  R.  R. 

The  details  ol  Ihe  race  ate  ibown  in 


TROUT  FISHING  IN  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 

[ILIITOR  Wexein  Field:     0-mg  to  the  high  water 

cfear  and  in  good  coadition  for  Sy  fiibing- 

It  11  reported  iteelheadi  are  now  Tunning  up  the 

ventured   out    on    the  opening   d»y,    May    I,   re- 

Santa   Oara    river    in    large    numbers,    alto    up    tEe 

turned    home    with     light     creels.       However,    a    te» 

Ventura  river. 

good  citcfaei  were  made  in   the  upper  tributaries  o( 

A.  W.  Elliott.  W.  L.  Frey  and  A.  Farbei  ol  Santa 

the  San  GabrieE  river,  where  the  water  wai  running 
dear.      A   few   good   calchei   were   also   made   in   the 

Paula    made   »ome    nice   citchei   below    Saticoy    last 

lower  San   Gabriel   between  the  railrnad   bridge  near 

week,    some  of   the   fish    taken    running   at   large    at 

Anna,    aj    far    eati    as    Whittier.      One    of   the    best 

catcbet  reported  was  made  in  the  lower  San  Gabriel. 

W.    F.   Chandler,   who  returned  recently  from  Sul- 

bdng taken  by  Mr.  Guy  Hill.  Billy  Ruesi  and  A.  T. 

phur   Mountain   Springs,  above  Santa   Paula,  report* 

good  fishing  from   that  locality.     He  took  about   7S 

good  siied  fish,  ..eraging  seven  inchea. 

at  four  o-eloek  a.  m.     They  were  certainly  early  birds 

The  largeit  salmon  trout  taken  *o  far  thit  leaaon. 

and  deserved  the  worm.      Mr.  Ruess  caught  thirteen 

wai    taken    in    the    lower    San    Gabriel;    length    2Z 

salmon  trout,  none  of  Ihem  less  than  seven  inches  in 

inches;   weight   three  pounds. 

leocth.     Hill  took  nine,  the  largest   one  being  a   17- 

Most   of  these  large  fiah  are  being  caugbt  with  a 

inch    fish,    weighing    I'/,    pounds.      Leonard    caught 

new  kind  o(  bait,  called  "fresh  water  ahrimp,"  which 

was  recently  discovered  to  be  a  killing  bait. 

Dr.'  Little  and   a   party   from   Whittier  also   fished 

They  arc  found   on   the  under  tide  of  water  ereas 

the  lower  San  Gabriel  and  all  had  fair  luccess.     Some 

and   are  aboul   two  inchei  long.      Some   one  noticed 

good    catches    were    reported    taken    in    the    Ventura 

them   in  the  pouches  of  trout  they  had  caught,  and 

river  and  the  Sespe  on  the  opening  day,   but   those 

several  of  Ihe  local  trout  fishermen  have  been  aling 

who  have  made  the  trip  from  Los  Angeles  all  report 

Ihem  lately   with  good  success. 

Ihe    itreami    too    high    foi    good    fishing.       By    Ihe 

B,  C.  HINMAN. 

fifteenth    the    stream*    will    all    probably    he    running 

Jone  6,  1907. 

CHAMPIONSHIP  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST 
GOLF  ASSOCIATION  AT  DEL  MONTE 


Br    ARTHUR    INKERSLEV 
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Oub,  Lind«r  SeruMon  of  the 

ume  club.  Dr.  C.  H. 

Walter,  of  the  Linda  Villa  Gol 

Club  of  San  Jott.  and 

namu  P.  Hamford  ot  the  P 

asadena  Country  Qub. 

C    E.    Miud    ii   <>n«   of  the  , 

periented   amateur  golten   on 

the   Pacific   Coast   and 

mber  of  [he  Riierside 

Polo   and    Golf, Club.    o(   the 

Loj    Angeles    Country 

Qub,   and   of   the   San    Franc 

CO   GoK   and   Country 

Qob.      In   1903.  while  a  memb 

Country  Oub.  he  won  the  am 

tbe   Pacific   Coalt   Golf   Assoc 

alion    on    the    Preiidio 

course,    then    occupied    by    th 

San    Frandieo    Golf 

aob,  deCeatini   H.    C.    Golch 

r   of  that   Club   in  the 

linal    round.      He    is    now    a 

resident    of    Monterey. 

Dr.    C.    H.    Walter    is    the    st 

ongest    goHer    in    San 

JoH  or  the  neighborhood  and 

runner-up  in  the  competition 

or  the  Del  Monte  Cup 

for  men.     Thomas  P.  Mumfo 

d  returned  the  second 

best  score  (83)   in  the  qualify 

ng  round  of  the  eom- 

1907.    being    only    one 

stroke    behind    Dr.    W.    S.    H 

D.    C.   who    won    the    gold    m 

edal    of   the    Coronsdo 

Conn 


>  Gub 


h  SI. 


eightee 


aedal 


■core,  was  played  on  Friday  morning,  the  results  be- 
ing a*  follows: 

Hen's   Amateur    Championship   ot   the    Pacific   CoMI 
Oolf  Aitociatlon. 

Qudlfytac  Rounds. 

Competitors.  Out.     In.     Total.     Place. 

Dr.  C.  H.  Walter 38       42         SO  1 

C  E.  Maud 40       «         82  2 

T.  P.  Mumfoid   «S       «        as  3 

Lindsay  Scmtton   43       45         8«  4 

Dr.  C.  H.  Waller  -on  the  silyer  medal  of  the 
Pacific  CoHt  Goir  Association  for  lowest  score  in 
the  qnalilyine  round.  There  being  only  four  com- 
petitors, the  first   and  second  rounds  of  match   play 

final  round  took  place  on  Friday  afternoon.  Dr.  C,  H. 
Walter  being  matched  against  Thomas  P.  Mumlord, 
and  C.  E,  Maud  againit  Lindsay  Serutton.  Mum- 
tord  beat  Walter  4  up  3  to  play,  and  Maud  defeated 
Seratton  3  up  2  to  play. 

The  final  round  oyer  thirty.»ix  holes,  eighteen  in 
the  morning  and  eighteen  in  the  afternoon,  was 
played  between  Mumford  and  Maud  on  Saturday. 
Uay  ISlh.  On  the  first  eighteen  holes  Uaud  was  7 
up,  but  In  the  afternoon  Mumford  played  better,  the 
match  eventually  being  won  by  Mand,  B  up  6  to 
play.  Mand'a  medal  score  in  the  morning  was  36  out 
18  in,  total  7*.  and  in  the  aflemoon  was  71,  making 
a  grand  total  of  145  for  the  thirty. six  holes.  Haud 
von  the  Men's  Amateur  championship  and  tbe  gold 
medal  of  the  Pacmc  Coast  Golf  AsaociMlon  for  1907. 
and  win  have  his  name  engraved  (for  the  second 
time)  on  the  handsome  three-handled  chunpionshtp 
trophy,  which  will  he  held  by  the  San  Francisco 
Golf  and  Country  Qub.  from  which  Maud  entered. 
until  the  annual  championship  tournament  of  1908. 
The  19M  winner  was  F,  C.  Newton  of  the  Clare- 
monl  Country  Club,  who  defeated  B.  D.  Adamson 
1  Country  Glut 


ent.  Thomas  P.  Mumford,  as 
silver  medal,  and  Lindsay  Scnil- 
.    Waller,    as    semi- finalists,    wan 


This  year's  competition  fc 
in  the  regular  course  of  ev 
course  in  Southern  Calitt 
1906  having  been  held  on  t 
■he  Soulhem  Cslifomians, 
Fred  Griffith, 
Del   Monte  ai 


half-a- 


e  of  tl 


190 


:    Sonthen 


It  ■ 


Cali. 


Del  Hod 

bul  Mumford  of  Pasadena  was  the  only  player  from 
that  pan  of  the  State.  The  Pacific  Northwest  Gall 
Association  is  now  a  member  of  the  Padfic  Cd4M 
Golf  Association  and  some  of  it)  members  would  have 
been   present  at   Del   Monte  had  their   attention   not 

which  was  held  at  Spokane  May  22nd  lo  25lh.  It  i* 
hoped  that  members' of  the  Seattle  Golf  and  Country 
Club,  the  Wavcrly  Golf  Club  of  I 
coma  Golf  Oub,  the  Spokane   Conr 


will     I 


organiii 


:    Inglesi 


No    I 


r   Club  and  of 

in  that  region, 

:nt    spot   for  ■ 


1  Lot  AngcLci  ■nd 

n  ScBllle,  Tacoma. 
lies  Ibe  Del  MoQIc 

rishnl    i 


Soulhcrn  CalJCarnJa  and  the  bc< 
■Tailible  at  the  Hold  Del  Mon 

Franclacs  fire,  il  may  be  well  to  give  here  i 
in  tabular  form  of  the  reaulta  of  ihe  cotn| 
Ibat  have  been  held  lor  the  Men'i  Amateui 
plonthip  of  Ihe  Pacific  Coast  Golf  Aisociatio 
names  □!  Ibe  champions  are  taken  (rom  the  t 
inlcriptions  on  the  champion  ah  ip  trophy,  » 
namei  ol  Ihe  runnen-up  are  lupplled   from 


of 


COA 

T  Gol>    ,\!SOCIA 

(IF    THE    PaC 

"" 

Vr 

Chimiiion 

Runn.r-Lrp 

Link< 

Date 

1901 

1903 

[■KS 
!•»( 

iio; 

E.  R.  Foliier, 
Oak.  G.  C. 

John  La*iOP. 
Pahlc."!:. 

Loh  Anwl.-. 

Presidio 
I.".  AiiaelcB 
^pn  Rafael 
Ineleside 
Del  Monle 

A|>r.Z; 
Mar.  A 
Mar.K 
Mar.l2 

MarJ« 
May  IB 

e  Del  Monte  links.  The  louma- 
on  Siiurdaj'i  Ihroughoul  July 
weekly  contest  ii   over  eighleen 
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tmpuy.     At  the   cloK  01  t 

the  tadj  whOK  Dame  tppt 

Ike  Ladin*  Cup  will  cutt  i1 


prosramme  will  include  handicap  match  plar  com- 
petitimia  lor  the  Del  Monte  Cap  foe  men  and  (or  the 
Del  Honte  Cup  for  women,  Uiied  Fooraomea  and 
Contdalion  ETcnti  for  Hen  and  Women. 

The  resulv  fall  "Goll  Week"  will  be  held  oa  the 
Del  Utuice  linki  September  4ih  to  9tli,  both  in- 
clmiTe.  The  prOEiamnie  o(  event*  vrill  be  aimilar  to 
that  at  Ibe  Mldaummer  Tournament. 


A  GOOD  ONE 


the  present  time  there  are 
few,  if  any,  English  setters 
which  have  greater  claims  to 
supremacy  than  the  subject  ot 
this  illustration,  and  it  is  with 
a  view  of  enlightening  those 
who  have  not  seen  Mallwyd 
Bob  that  I  have  consented  to 
write  this  criticism  of  the  dog; 
Bnb  was  born  in  February,1902 
and  of  cuurse  was  not  shown  that  year.  In 
1903  while  yet  a  puppy  he  was  fearlessly  shown 
at  all  the  English  shows  and  was  frequently 
placed  Reserve  Winners  and  was  placed 
winner  on  several  occasions.  In  1904,  hav- 
ing come  to  maturity  he  was  shown  in 
competition  in  which  every  good  setter  in  Eng- 
land and  was  never  defeated.  During  this 
year  he  defeated  Ch.  Mallwyd  Rock,  a  dog 
which  had  won  over  200  firsts  and  was  con- 
sidered without  an  equal  in  the  world. 
During  this  year  he  also  defeated  Mallwyd 
Sailor,  one  of  the  very  best  dogs  in  Eng- 
land and  one  that  is  still  spoken  of  in 
England  as  a  "corner-stone"  of  the  Eng- 
lish setter  breed.  At  Manchester  he  was 
placed  first  in  setters  and  best  sporting 
dog  in  the  show.  At  Blaenan  Festiniag  he 
was  placed  iirst  in  setters  and  first  best 
dog  in  shov-  of  any  breed.  During  this  year 
hi  won  over  30  first  prizes,    T'  c  dog  was 


P'-chased  in  January,  I90S  by  Mr.  T.  P. 
McConnell  of  Victoria  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  shown  in  every  city  on  the 
Coast  and  has  defeated  every  dog  of  any 
prominence  on  the  Coast,  including  Ch. 
Bracken  O'Leck,  the  New  York  winner  of 
190S. 

In  color  Mallwyd  Bob  is  an  evenly  ticked 
blue  Helton  weighing  about  57  pounds  in 
condition.  In  head  contour  he  is  about  as 
n  ar  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
Perhaps  if  the  head  was  hollowed  out  just 
a  trifie  under  the  eyes  and  thi  <  amount 
added  to  the  thickness  of  muzzle  at  the 
tip,  then  we  would  have  the  perfect  setter 
head.  His  neck  is  long  and  lean,  rising 
with  a  graceful  curve  frohi  the  shoulders. 
The  shoulders  can  not  be  surpassed  and 
seldom  have  I  ever  seen  their  equal.  The 
scapuke  slope  well  back,  fit  closely  to  the 
ribs  and  are  extremely  close  together  at  the 
points.  Elbow  is  well  let  down  and  is 
carried  well  backward.  In  rib  MallwyC 
Bob  surpasses  every  dog  shown  at  the 
recent  San  Francisco  show  with  two  ex- 
ceptions, viz;  Mariposa  and  Rockline  Lady- 
bird. 

In  back  outline  there  is  nothing  to 
criiiciie.  The  back  curves  gracefully  down- 
ward and  the  graceful  curve  continues  over 
pcrfecily    outlined    loin    and    quarters.     In 


I  ^.  and  feet  we  find  him  the  best  shown  in 
the  ring  for  many  a  day.  Tail  joins  the 
body  in  proper  position,  but  seems  to  be 
cLrried  a  trifle  high.  From  ihe  above  it 
would  seem  that  there  was  not  much  to 
improve,  but  when  we  examine  the 
muscular  development  of  loins,  quarters  and 
hind  leg,  we  find  Ihat  Bob  is  far  from  perfect. 
In  fact  he  is  decidedly  poor  in  these  parts.  He 
gives  one  the  impression  that  he  lacks  the 
rugged  muscular  development  necessary  to  do  a 
hard  day's  travel.  Looking  at  the  dog  from 
a  side  view  he  is  as  near  a  perfect  animal 
as  has  been  shown  in  many  a  day.  but  when 
we  put  out  haj.ds  on  loin,  quarters  and 
thigh  we  find  much  to  be  desired. 

As  a  sire  he  stands  without  a  superior 
in  the  country.  In  England  he  left  a  son, 
Broom  Hill  Bob,  who  is  considered  by 
experts  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  that 
country.  The  dog  is  owned  by  Mr.  F.  W. 
Palmer  of  Shillington.  Since  coming  to  this 
country  he  has  demonstrated  that  he  is 
without  an  equal.  Almost  without  an  ex- 
ception his  puppies  have  beaten  the  Stylish 
Sargeant,  Brackon  O'Leck,  Pera-Elloree 
Strain  of  dogs.    At  Victoria  this  year  his 


Dan," 


and  first  puppy  dogs.  At  Van- 
a   bitch   less   than   one   year   of   age 

St  puppies,  first  open  and  winners, 
setters,   best   sporting  dog  in   show 

illy   best   dog   in   show   of   any   breed. 

itlle    this    year    a    son,    "Handsome 

ess  than  a  year  old  won  first  puppies 
and  in  winners  was  placed  over  Captain,  an 
aged  dog.  Captain  is  by  Stylish  Sargeant- 
Elloree,  In  bitch  puppies  at  the  same  show 
the  winner  had  a  goodly  heritage  of 
Mallwyd  Bob  blood  and  was  placed  Reserve 
to  Ladybird's  win.  These  are  but  a  few  of 
instances  that  can  be  shown  to  prove  Ihat 
he  stands  upon  this  Coast  without  an  equal 

The  dog  now  is  a  Champion  in  Englar 
a  Champion  in  Canada  and  Champion  in 
the  United  States,  I  understand  he 
soon  to  be  retired  from  the  show  ring.  I 
venture  now  the  prediction  that  Mallwyd 
Bob's  name  will  appear  on  the  pedigree  of  ^ 
the  future  winner's  on  tljC  Coast  mare  ■ 
frequently  than  any  other  dog  now  before 
the  public. 


Setter. 

i 
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MISLEADING   STATEMENTS 


nN  A  long  article  in  the  American 
Field,  its  reporter — the  one  I 
presume  who  reported  the  late 
English  Setter  Club's  show — 
makes  some  badly  misleading 
statements  regarding  the  shoul- 
ders thai  should  be  on  the  good 
field  dog.  His  intention  is 
evidently  right,  and  his  state- 
ments would  have  been  right 
had  he  only  applied  the  right  names.  For 
instance,  he  says  that  the  shoulder  should 
be  upright,  when  in  tact  he  is  referring  to 
dN  humerus  bone,  or  that  part  of  the  dog's 
anatomy  between  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
tnd  the  elbow.  This  bone  of  course  should 
be  nearly  upright,  but  no  Intelligent  person 
iriio  ever  wrote  a  standard  for  either  the 
Ktter  or  the  pointer  referred  to  this  as  the 
"■houlder."  Where  the  standard  says:  "the 
elbows  should  be  well  let  down,"  reference  is 
had  to  the  humerus  bone,  for  only  by  this 
being  comparatively  upright  can  the  elbows  be 
low  enough  to  give  them  free  action  away 
from  the  ribs.  In  the  new  standard — which 
I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  defending, 
for  it  has  many  bad  points — the  language  is 
plain  and  correct  in  speaking  of  the  shoulders. 
It  says;  "The  shDulder  blades  should  be 
long,  wide,  slowing  well  back  and  standing 
moderately  close  together  at  the  top."  Still, 
with  this  statement  as  clear  as  it  can  be  made, 
the  reporter  says :  "However,  there  may  be  . 
some  misunderstanding  as  to  what  actually 
constitutes  a  bird  dog's  shoulder,  and  it  is  a 
point  that  it  would  be  well  for  some  standard 
to  accurately  define."  I  cannot  see  how  any 
plainer  definition  of  the  shoulder  can  be  given 
than  that  used  in  the  standard,  and  quoted 
above.  And  notwithstanding  this  plain  defini- 
tion, he  says:  "The  sloping  shoulder,  that  is, 
the  humerus  ranging  posteriorly  from  its 
articulation  with  the  scapula  (shoulder  blade) 
at  an  angle  that  will  bring  the  legs  fairly  well 
under  the  body,  etc.,  again  confounding  the 
humerus,  or  arm  bone,  with  the  shoulder  in 
a  most  misleading  manner. 

If  this  reporter  was  asked  to  place  his 
hand  upon  a  horse's  shoulder  I  think  that  he 
would  place  it  on  that  part  of  the  animal  that 
the  CoUar  rests  against,  and  not  the  horse's 
arm.   He  truly  says  that  it  is  the  forelegs  and 


the  forefeet  of  the  dog  and  the  horse  that 
first  break  down.  Why?  Not  because  they 
are  the  hardest  worked,  but  because  of  up- 
right shoulders.  Let  him  spend  a  day  in  visit- 
ing the  livery  stables  of  his  city,  and  he  can 
verify  the  truth  of  this  statement  easily.  Let 
him  examine  the  older  horses  still  in  use 
and  still  sound.  He  will  find  that  .their 
shoulders  slope  well  back,  giving  a  short 
back  between  the  withers  and  the  coupling. 
He  will  find  the  humerus  bone,  or  arm,  not 
absolutely  upright,  but  comparatively  so,  com- 
pared with  the  cow  or  the  sheep,  or  any  of 
the  slower  animals.  He  will  find  the  pasterns 
well  bent,  instead  o£  straight  like  in  the  fox 
terrier.  All  these  give  elasticity,  or  spring  in 
action,  and  therefore  ease  to  the  animal  in 
his  work.  Then  let  him  take  a  look  at  the 
five,  six  and  seven-year-old  horses  that  are 
rapidly  breaking  down.  Let  him  watch  them 
standing  at  rest,  and  see  them  place  their 
forefeet  away  in  front  of  their  bodies.  Let 
him  look  at  their  knees,  sprung  forward ;  and 
after  he  has  felt  of  their  splints  and  wind- 
ga.ils,  let  him  examine  their  shoulders,  and 
compare  them  with  those  of  the  sound  old 
horses  that  have  done  four  or  five  times  as 
much  hard  work.  Compare  the  shoulders 
proper,  not  the  arms,  and  he  will  find  that  in 
almost  every  case  those  that  are  breaking 
down  have  comparatively  upright  shonlders, 
while  the  older  ones,  that  have  stood  the  test 
of  years  of  hard  work,  will  be  found  with 
their  shoulders  sloping  well  back,  and  fitting 
closely  to  a  deep,  thin  chest.  He  is  right  in 
the  assertion  that  field  trial  men  have  found 
that  most  of  the  bench  show  winners  are 
faulty  in  shoulders.  But  this  fault  is  not  in 
the  shoulders  sloping  too  much,  but  in  being 
too  upright,  and  the  arm  not  being  upright 
enough.  But  this  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
standards,  but  the  fault  of  judges  attempting 
to  judge  these  breeds  who  have  not  the  re- 
motest conception  of  what  the  standard  means 
or  how  a  good  dog  of  the  breed  should  be 
built. 

,  There  are  many  faults  in  the  new  standard, 
but  its  description  of  the  shoulders  is  not  one 
of  them.  But  no  matter  how  explicit  a 
standard  may  be,  it  will  never  be  written 
plain  enough  to  make  the  fox  terrier  judge, 
the   spaniel   judge,   or  the  toy-dog  judge,   a 
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judge  of  setters  or  pointers.    Nor  will  the  last    few   jrears.    This    sacrificing    endurance, 

average  field  trial  man  learn  to  know  a  good  stamina,  judgment,  tractability  and  intelligence 

setter  until  he  gets  rid  of  some  of  the  foolish  for  purposeless  speed  is  neither  producing  a 

fads  that  have  crept  into  his  brain  during  the  good  setter  or  a  good  field  dog. 


THE  AMERICAN  KENNEL  CLUB  DISGRACE 


DITOR  Weslem   Field:  The  so-called 
American  Kennel  Clnb.  which  in  [act 

Ashland    House   Committee    is   now    in   this   fight    to 

stay.  has.  buckled  on  the  armor  ol  right  with  which 

has    never    been    mote    than    >   small 

private  association  of  grafters,  has  at 

pelling   the   usurpers  lo  hunt   Iheir   holes   and    bring 

last    succeeded     in    openly     branding 

about  reincorporation   of  the  American  Kennel   Club 

itself  as  a  disgrace  lo  American  dog- 

on  strictly  legal  lines  and  giye  every  member  repre- 

dom.     Under  its  high-sounding  name 

this  little  coterie  of  leeches  fastened 

Q^ 

themselves   upon   the   arteries  of  the 
fanciers  o(  the  country,  and   by  the 

were  disfranchised,  ivhefe  representation  was  denied. 

where  thirty  direclnrs  were  elected  to  practically  per- 

petual office,  where  cash  assets,  records,  property,  all. 

tffronlny   have  kcut  their  hold  until   tbtf  ha*e  ei- 

iTtaal  from  the  fancien'or  America,  nearly,  if  not 

quile  hair  a  million  of  dollari.     The  moit  of  tbii  has 

power  lo  (he  committee  of  patriots  which  is  fighting 

been    tiptnt    in    hi^    ulariei   paid    to   tbemselvel,    in 

the    battle    of   Ihe    American    Kennel    world    to-dar- 

unketing  (ript,  in  dinners  and  the  like,  while  Ihoie 

Every  loyal,  tree- born  American  fancier  ahonld  giye 

who  are  bled  derived  not  one  particle  ol  benefit.     At 

the    committee   his    moral    iopport   and, '  i(   need    be. 

ut.    finding    thai    Ihey    had    accumulated    oyer    and 

financial  support  as  well." 

■bo<e  Ihe  vaM  amount*  uuleiily  ipent  some  *30.000, 

In  reply  to  this  protest  o(  this  committee  the  atate- 

■11     of    which    in    fact    belongs    lo    the    fanciers    of 

men!  was  given  out  by  the  schemers  that  twenty   of 

America,  the  grafting  few  resolved  themselves  into  a 

the    seir-appointed    board    of   directors   had    resigned. 

and    their    successors   could    be   elected    at    the    May 

and    enacted    laws    by    which    Ihe    present    board'  o[ 

meeting  by  the  delegates  from  the  dubs.     But  when 

directors  must  elect    iti  successors,   thus  ensuring   a 

the    May   meeting   came    round,   however,   the   ineor- 

ife  lennre  o(  oKce.    Then,  as  the  controlling  spirits  o( 

the  old  American  Kennel  Club,  they  voted  its  assets. 

record    of    falsehood    and    deception,    for    instead    oi 

(3 

.000  in 

a 

h  and  other  property,  to  this  new  close 

twenty  there  were  only  three,  and  the  places  of  those 

by    Iheir 

alleged     incorporation    and    Ireacherr    this 

property 

of  the  American   fanciers,  and  placed  it  in 

the    P0!>s< 

ssion    of    the    so-called    "American    Kennel 

aub.    in 

orporaled."      During    this    six    months    re- 

peated   p 

otests  have   been   registered   by  the  aports- 

men's  pr 

ss  ol  the  country,  and  earnest  appeals  have 

large  ga 

hering   of   fanciers     for     r«lilution     of  this 

or  for  legal  incorporation. 

Of  this 

committee  and  in  objects  and  demands,  the 

American 

Field  says: 

"It   ca 

n  be  said  positively  that  thai  body  of  men 

that  ratr 

olism  to  the  A,  K.  C.  was  the  sole  incentive 

lor  actio 

wislud   an.1   all   ihcy  demanded   was  that   if 

Ihe  A.   K 

be  done 

upon  by 

he  delegates  and  the  directors  nominated  by 

■nd  elect 

fd  by  Ihe  delegates;  further.,  that  everything 

and   no 

tar   chamber   proceedings.      What   could   be 

more  fai 

>     But  would  the  scheming  oligarchs  listen 

to  the  pi 

ading-     Not  a  bit  of  il^lheir  coup  wa.  not 

to  be  spo 

led  by  a  just  pica.     I3ul  we  believe  that  the 

resigning  were  promptly  filled  by  the  other  members 
of  the  board  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  this 
peculiar  corporation  which  provides  for  its  per- 
petual control  br  the  present  board  ol  grafters. 

A  number  of  new  clubs  made  application  lor  mem-' 
bership  at  this  same  meeting,  bat  Ihey  were  refuied 


that 


o  take  in  n 


a  the  plea  of  the  p 
'    I   had   |i 


club 


design    of    this    coterie    of    dog    brokers    and    c 
living  off  the  liberality  of  the  American  faneii 


erally  c 


my  benefits  or  advantage! 


but  the  logical  result  of  the 

hi«   history    has    been    one    of 
'  and  broken  pledges.     It  was 
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raised  above  fifty  cents,  and  that  all  dogs  that  had 
been  registered  in  the  "Register"  should  be  re-regis- 
tered free  of  charge  in  the  National  American  Kennel 
Club  Stud  Book,  which  had  been  dead  for  years  and 
which  the  new  American  Kennel  Club  proposed  to 
revive.  But  the  "Register"  was  barely  more  than 
turned  over  to  them  when  they  branded  themselves 
as  liars  before  the  whole  world  by  raising  the  regis- 
tration fee  to  one  dollar,  and  refusing  the  solemnly 
promised  re- registrations  unless  the  exorbitant  fee  of 
one   dollar   accompanied    the    application. 

As  the  fanciers  stood  this  new  graft  without  any 
very  serious  protest  they  soon  decided  on  another  to^ 
add  to  their  income,  and  a  new  rule  was  promul- 
gated requiring  a  twenty-five  cent  fee  for  so-called 
listing  of  all  unregistered  dogs  shown  at  a  bench 
show.  At  first,  one  listing  lasted  the  dog  for  his 
life;  but  as  the  fancy  stood  this  additional  raise  it 
was  soon  decreed  that  this  fee  must  be  paid  for 
each  show,  and  their  income  was  still  further  in-* 
creased. 

They  began  their  campaign  of  intimidation  through 
slander  of  those  who  would  not  bow  down  in  sub- 
mission to  their  dictation,  by  sending  their  secretary, 
A.  P.  Vrcdenburg,  to  the  former  residence  of  Mr. 
Peshall  to  delve  in  the  mire  for  filth  to  charge  against 
him,  which  act  resulted  in  the  indictment  of  Vrcden- 
burg for  criminal  libel ;  and  which  it  was  said  at  the 
time  cost  the  club  fully  $5000  to  keep  him  from 
serving   a  term   in   the   state's  prison. 

When  the  honest  fanciers  of  the  country  be- 
gan to  find  fauh  with  their  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings, they  made  a  new  law  for  the  en- 
trenchment of  themselves  in  power,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  clubs  that  were  paying  them  annual  dues, 
on  the  supposition  that  they  were  members  of  some- 
thing supposed  to  be  a  national  organization,  from 
interfering  with  their  peculiar  management.  This 
law  provided  that  no  person  elected  as  a  delegate  to 
represent  one  of  these  member  clubs  should  be 
seated  as  a  delegate  until  he  proved .  himself  satis- 
factory to  the  schemers  and  willing  to  stand  in  with 
their  peculiar  methods. 

Again,  in  order  to  make  a  better  market  for  their 
own  dogs  they  passed  a  new  rule  which  provided  that 
no  wins  made  at  a  show  with  less  than  500  dogs,  and 
that  did  not  give  at  least  $500  in  cash  prizes,  should 
count  toward  the  gaining  of  championship  honors. 
This  was  so  resisted  by  the  great  West  that  the  sec- 
retary was  sent  to  the  Pacific  Coast  in  the  hope  that 
his  smooth  arguments  would  convince  the  people  of 
the  "wild  and  woolly"  West  that  they  did  not  know 
what  was  good  for  them.  But  he  soon  found  that 
unless  the  obnoxious  law  was  repealed  at  once  they 
would  lose  the  stream  of  western  gold  that  had  been 
pouring  into  their  coffers.  Ever  since  the  failure  of 
this  scheme,  hardly  a  year  has  passed  without  some 
change  in  the  rules  made  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding 
the  fancy  of  more  money,  until  now  the  assets  of 
the  club  which  these  shameless  grafters  are  trying  to 
steal  from  the  fanciers  of  the  whole  country  amount; 
to  about  $30,000,  mostly  cash.  Had  these  acts, 
shameful  as  they  are,  been  performed  with  a  view  of 
conserving  the  interests  of  the  fancy,  there  might  be 
some  excuse  for  them.  But  their  record  proves  to 
the  contrary;  proves  that  their  only  object  has  been 
a  selfish  one,  for  they  have,  either  through  criminal 


purpose  or  criminal  negligence,  allowed  the  registra- 
tion of  many  pedigrees  that  are  full  of  errors  and  . 
false.  They  have  also  upheld,  with  a  brazen  effront- 
ery, shameful  dishonesty  in  the  judging  ring,  and  at- 
tempted to  punish  those  who  have  had  the  manhood 
to  expose  it.  Even  at  the  recent  May  meeting  one 
of  their  pet  judges  came  before  the  new  incorpora- 
tion with  a  complaint  that  "Certain  statements  and 
rumors  derogatory  to  his  standing  as  a  'judge'(?) 
had  been  circulated,  and  quoted  precedents  already 
established  by  the  club,  etc."  and  demanded  that  he 
be  given  a  liberal  coat  of  the  special  whitewash  kept 
in  stock  by  the  club  for  this  purpose.  If  they  have 
not  succeeded,  they  have  at  least  attempted  to  enter 
into  shameful  compacts  to  quiet  criticism  of  their  un- 
savory acts,  a  case  in  point  being  when  they  tried 
to  seal  the  lips  of  one  fearless  advocate  of  honesty  in 
dogdom,  by  offering  him  the  absolute  dictation,  right 
xtr  wrong,  of  all  Pacific  Coast  affairs — an  offer  he 
spurned  as  he  would  a  viper. 

With  such  a  record — and  I  have  only  touched  upon 
a  mere  fraction  of  their  dishonesty  and  greed— what 
else  could  have  been  expected?  For  although  they 
have  raised  and  re-raised  the  salaries  of  themselves, 
and  spent  money  with  a  lavish  hand  to  secure  their 
own  positions,  some  $20,000  besides  other  valuable 
assets  have  accumulated,  and  still  not  one  dollar  has 
been  spent  for  the  benefit  of  those  from  whom  this 
vast  amount  has  been  extracted,  nor  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  laws  governing  property  in  dogs. 

Now  that  these  disciples  of  high  finance  have 
worked  their  shell  game  so  perfectly  that  they  have 
disorganized  the  old  American  Kennel  Club,  and 
voted  its  money  and  other  property  as  a  gift  to 
themselves,  under  the  name  of  the  "A.  K.  C,  incor- 
porated", with  its  by-laws  so  constructed  that  the' 
little  scheming  band  have  absolute  power  to  main- 
tain themselves  in  office  and  control  as  long  as  they 
live,  and  make  laws  and  rulings  to  suit  themselves, 
the  amateur  fanciers  from  whom  all  this  money  has 
been  drawn  are  about  to  commence  legal  proceedings 
to  compel  the  return  of  the  property  of  the  old 
A.    IV.    v^. 

Gentlemen  of  the  fancy,  you  have  been  beautifully 
buncoed.  The  slick  and  nimble-fingered  shell 
operators  have  done  the  trick  to  perfection  and 
pocketed  your  money.  Better  let  them  take  it  and 
go.  You  have  been  foolish  to  stand  the  swindle  as 
long  as  you  have ;  it  is  now  time  to  -be  wise.  Pos- 
sibly you  have  paid  a  high  price  for  the  experience, 
but  it  is  worth  all  that  it  has  cost  if  that  experi- 
ence is  put  to  the  right  uses.  If,  through  a  suit  at 
law — which  will  cost  you  still  more  money — you 
should  get  back  that  which  you  have  staked  on  their 
shell  game,  you  must  remember  that  with  it  you  will 
also  get  back  the  shameless  grafters,  and  be  com- 
pelled to  undergo  further  association  with  them.  Can 
free-born  Ajnerican  gentlemen  afford  the  further  dis- 
grace of  this  association  at  the  price? 

The  "American"  Kennel  Club  has  never  been  what 
it  should  be:  a  national  association  of  fanciers  in 
which  every  club  in  all  sections  of  the  country  is 
represented  by  the  delegates  of  its  choice,  and  each 
delegate  has  an  equal  voice  with  every  other  in  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs.  It  is  and  always  has  been 
nothing  but  a  star  chamber  group  of  dog  brokers 
and  professional  hangers-on,  who  have  assumed  a  dic- 
tatorship  over   American   dogdom   in   their   own   per- 
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sonal  interests;  fanciers  for  revenue  only,  and  nothing 
more.  It  is  the  true  fanciers — the  amateur  fanciers 
that  make  up  American  dogdom.  It  is  they  who 
make  possible  the  holding  of  shows;  it  is  they  who 
pay  for  the  privilege,  and  it  is  they  who  support  the 
professional  breeders,  the  brokers  and  the  professional 
hangers-on.  Why  should  they  be  governed,  fleeced 
and  bled  by  those  who  owe  to  them  the  very  bread 
upon  which  they  feed?  Forbearance  has  already  been 
carried  beyond  reason,  and  the  time  has  arrived  when 
self-respecting  American  manhood  should  rise  and 
throw  off  forever  the  disgraceful  yoke  under  which 
it  has  labored  already  far  too  long.  Let  the  $30,000 
go.  Liberty,  untrammelled  manhood  is  cheap  at  twice 
'  the  price.  Let  the  $30,000  go,  and  with  it  the  whole 
bunch  of  grafters.  Already  they  have  cost  the 
fanciers  of  America  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  dollars 
for  which  they  have  received  nothing ;  not  even  a 
guarantee  of  an  honest  registration  of  pedigrees. 
Gentlemen  of  the  fancy,  you  had  better  lose  this 
$30,000  than  be  mulcted  again  for  another  quartjer  of 
a  million.  You  ought  to  be  ready  to  proclaim  a  day 
of  thanksgiving  for  the  blessed  privilege  of  getting 
rid  of  the  disreputable  gang  at  so  cheap  a  price. 

Ask  yourselves  and  answer  honestly:  What  has  the 
costly,  dictatorial,  and  selfish  government  of  the 
A.  K.  C.  done  for  you?  All  that  you  can  candidly 
answer  is:  "they  have  published  a  stud  book  full 
of  inaccuracies  and  false  pedigrees" ;  and  that :  "They 
have  told  us  that  our  wins  counted."  Then,  after 
adding  a  little  reasoning  to  your  soliloquy,  ask 
yourselves  what  this  "counting"  amounts  to,  except 
to  the  professional  breeder? 

Look  at  the  score  or  more  field  trial  clubs  that 
have  very  wisely  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  these 
self-constituted  governors  of  dogdom.  Do  their  wins 
count?  Indeed  they  do,  every  one  of  them,  and 
count  the  world  over;  and  the  A.  K.  C.  with  all  its 
arrogance,  cannot  shave  from  their  value  so  much  as 
the  thousandth  part  of  a  hair. 

Gentlemen,  the  time  is  ripe  for  the  organization  of 
an  association  of  amateur  fanciers  that  will  be 
national  in  design,  national  in  purpose,  and  national 
in  fact.  Let  the  boodlers  and  their  boodle  go,  and 
get  together  and  organize  a  na(tional  association  of 
such  character,  and  upon  such  broad  plans  of  rep- 
resentation as  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  its  con- 
trol ever  falling  into  the  hands  of  dog  brokers,  pro- 
fessional judges,  and  useless  hangers-on.  Place  in  its 
organic  law  a  strict  prohibition  against  the  admis- 
sion to  membership  of  each  and  every  one  of  those 
who  by  their  shameful  trickery  have  covered  the 
American  fanciers  with  the  present  humiliating  dis- 
grace. Let  them  keep  the  stud  book,  with  all  its 
inaccuracies  and  slovenly  compilations,  for  no  doubt 
satisfactory  arrangements  can  be  made  with  the 
American  Field  for  the  opening  of  its  carefully 
guarded  stud  book  to  all  breeds. 

Such  an  organization  can  be  readily  effected,  for  it 
would  receive  the  almost  unanimous  support  of  the 
East,  the  West,  and  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  would  be 
representative  of  America,  and  represent  the  people. 
It  would  stand  for  honesty,  for  fair  dealing,  for 
respectability.  It  would  be  a  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  instead  as 
we  have  it  now,  a  government  of  grafters,  by  grafters, 
and  for  graft. 

H.   T.  PAYNE. 


SHORT  BARKS 

I  AM  of  the  opinion  that  the  Seattle  show  furnished 
'  the  first  case  on  record  of  a  lady  entering  the  ring 
as  a  judge  of  setters  and  pointers.  From  a  personal 
knowledge  of  Miss  Davie's  close  attention  to  the 
higher  requirements  of  these  field  breeds,  and  the 
correctness  of  her  eye  in  measuring  their  "points**, 
I  am  in  no  way  surprised  at  the  general  satisfaction 
her  awards  gave.  Miss  D^vie  is  a  resident  of  Vic- 
toria, where  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  there  are  more 
typical  English  setters  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  piece  of  territory,  twice  the  size  of  Vancouver 
'island,  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  oceans. 
She  therefore  had  a  fine  opportunity  to  study  this 
breed  with  the  assistance  of  fine  examples  of  good 
type  and  formation  before  her.  But  in  her  case  this 
is  not  all;  the  field  dog  is  her  fancy,  and  she  loves 
it,  not  for  its  beauty  alone,  but  as  well  for  its  use- 
fulness in  the  field.  She,  therefore,  has  studied  the 
setter  and  the  pointer,  as  everyone  must  study  them 
to  be  in  any  way  qualified  to  judge  them,  in  the 
field  and  while  engaged  in  the  work  for  which  they 
are  bred.  She  has  thus  acquired  an  intelligent  knowl- 
edge of  these  breeds  as  seen  both  in  their  show-coat 
beauty,  and  in  their  action  while  at  work,  and  in 
their  grand  and  inspiring  attitudes  on  point.  That 
knowledge  of  beauty  of  form  thus  gained  must  be 
coupled  with  an  appreciation  of  those  lines  that 
make  for  ease,  endurance  and  graceful  action  in  the 
field,  and  that  power  of  endurance  that  stands  for  a 
whole  day's  hunt. 

Miss  Davie  is  the  owner  of  an  English  setter  that 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  seen  at  the  late  San 
Francisco  show.  When  I  saw  him  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  he  was  not  fully  matured,  but  he  gave 
promise    of    soon    developing    into    one    of    the    very 

best  in  the  country. 

•  •       • 

T.  J.  Blight  will  be  the  superintendent  of  the 
Stockton  show  that  is  to  be  held  in  the  coming  falL 
From  the  excellent  setvices  Mr.  Blight  rendered  to 
the  recent  San  Francisco  show  as  assistant  superin- 
tendent,   the    Stockton    fanciers    have    made    a    wise 

selection. 

•  •       • 

The  State  Agricultural  Society  are  contemplating 
holding  during  the  State  fair,  competitive  trials  of 
collies  and  other  sheep  dogs  in  the  handling  of 
sheep.  This  is  a  good  idea,  for  California  is  by  no 
means  a  small  factor  in  the  sheep  business.  But,  dear, 
dear,  where  will  our  Barzoi-headed  bench-show 
cracks  be  in  such  a  competition?  Echo  answers: 
At  home  in  their  kennels. 

♦         •         • 

The  San  Jose  fanciers  are  getting  the  show  fever 
again  and  are  now  contemplating  holding  a  show  in 
the  fall,  in  connection  with  the  poultry  exhibition. 


A  CORRECTION 

D  Y  AN  unfortunate  transposition  of  the  types,  the 
*^  captions  under  the  full  page  groups  of  Setters 
and  Collies  shown  at  the  recent  Bench  Show  in  San 
Francisco  were  reversed.  In  order  to  most  effectively 
correct  this  error  we  are  reproducing  in  this  issue 
the  plates  aforesaid  with  the  dogs  correctly  named 
thereon. 


Wm.  Domi"'5"Mar 
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ADVER  T I  SEMEN  TS 


SHREVE 

&COiV\PANY 

Van  Ness  Ave.  and 
Sacramento  St. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

As  Complete  a  Stock  of 
DIAMOND  and  GOLD 
JEWELRY,  WATCHES. 
SILVERWARE.  GLASS- 
WARE,  STATIONERY. 
Etc.,  as  before  the  tire. 

Orders  for  Sporting  TRO- 
PHIES of  all  descriptions 
given  prompt  and  especial 
attention.         ;:  :: 

A  complete  factory  now  in 
full  operntion.  Efficient 
Mail  Order  Service. 


■•YOU'RE    SAFE" 


MENNEN'S 

Borstal  Talcuin 

TOILET  POWDER 


'ri'chi/He«i"chuir.,B:  It 


thAtloK""roryODr  nrot«c 
Uon.  If  MnDsn**  l^«  li  on 
Ui«  ctaTur  U'l  Bvnulne  uid 
■  lakTiDts*  of  pDrtlr. 
DaUKlitfDl  tllK  abkilng. 
A .^^  nBdM  Food  A  l>nuB 

■  n,iM*.  s«<>iNi>ua. 

lAMPLE   rSBB 
nnanCa.,Niwir)i.NJ. 


'HEN  you  go  Duling 
■  ihe  AETNA 
ipi     and     Entrca, 

qPuie  nnd  Delicioui.     l^ol  Food  WLlhoul  Fire. 
qA  little  cold  wilet  pouted  into  the  ouler  can 

he»l»  ihe  food  in  ■  lew  minutei  — no  fiie,  no 

CDolc  at  uleotili  neceuuy. 
qOrdii  thtough  yoiu  Grocei  or  dom  ui. 
qrhtre  lample  cam  ol  loup  by  eipreu  ptepaid 

(or  SI. 00. 
qUeKriplive  booklet.  "Hot  Food  Without  Fire' 


AETNA  SELF-HEATING  FOOD 
COMPANY 

JERSEY  CITY.    N,  J, 


W.&J.SLOANE&O 


Coniplele  stock 

CARPETS 
ORIENTAL  RUOS 
FURNITURE 
DRAPERIES,  Etc. 


Sutter  and  Van  Nea 
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RACINE  BOATS 

ARE  BUILT  RIGHT -RUN  RIGHT 
PRICED  RIGHT 

■Iway.  icliablc- always  aeawoilhy.    P«(«l   linrs, 

[wrfecl  workmanship,   piompt  cleliv,Tl«.  Bu.r 

latcud  EBiislaclion  arc  ihe  maKnciic  trails 

ol 

EIACINE  QUALTTY. 

PurchaKra  of  one  season  cause  IhHr  Iriendi  to  buy 

RACINE  BOATS 


RAONE  BOATS  can  be  exnmintd  at  12 

Si..  Now  York:  38  Dflawate  A*e..  Cai 

N.  J.;    IMMiLk  Street,  Bostoni    1 

Michiian  Ave..  Chicago;  ISJ  Ul- 

[crson  Aye.,    Dolroit,  and 

321  First  Avnnae  South, 

Seallle. 


Wi 


m  HUNIMN  IMSimillM  jUOKCS  m 

,  Buffalo,  Rocheslet.Loa  Angeles. Portland 

Ore.,  NewOrlfans,  Spokane.  Minneapolis,  Sault 

Sle  Marie,  Jacksonyille.  Memphis,  Naah- 

yille.  St,  Louis.  Albans.  Cleyeland. 

Norfolk  and  Meiico  City. 

Qtod  KclltUe  AnKlisWuKd  la  UiMO^iri  TortKirr 

malterp  no!  whether  you  are  near  our  asendfs  or 

olf  on  some  di^serl  IsLand^as  lonR  as  vou  write  (or 


RACINE  BOAT  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

BOX  T6 

MUSKEGON.  MICHIGAN. 


When   Writine  AdierllserB  Please  Mention  ■'WESTER:J  FIKI.D. 


J)  ESI  ERN  FIELD 


'  actioD.  the  Pox 


Place  a  genuiac  A.  H. 
Pox  double  gun  beside  Ihe 
flncst  imported  gun  and  co 
pare  them.     In  material  and  wo^.. 
maoship  displayed  you  find  the  Fox 
._  every  way  equal  to  the  imported  gun. 
I  In  simplicity  and  strength  of  parts,  in  directness  and  po' 

'    Oun  shows  up  immeasurably  superior. 

Put  both  guns  to  actual  proof  for  perfect  balance,  ease  of  operation  and  reliable 
•hooting  qualities  and  you  proclaim  the  Anslcy  H.  Fox  Gun 

"THE  FINEST  GUN  IN  THE  WORLD" 

Every  gun  shop  keeps  the  Foi-asfc  to  see  II. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  CO,,  46S2  Nortfa  ISIIt  St.,  PbUadelplila,  Pa. 


ERYTIilXG    IT   CLAIMS   TO    I 


WH1L.V   an    enlhuiiaslic   friend 
office  the  other  day:   "Ther 

1    Hot    Springs  "" 


A  MOST    valuable    accession    lo    S=n    Francisco's 
business  and  social  circles  ii  Mr,  G,  G.  Howard, 
proprietor  and   manager  o(  the  Hotel   Rex,  216 
fliird  street,   who   after   a  very   successful   career  in 


there  v.as  to  be  said  on  this  head.      But  we  iiannol 

Ihe  great   mining  regions  of  Nevada  has  decided  to 

help  adding  our  own  modest  commeDdation,  for  this 

come   here    and    invest    his    capital    In    several    hold 
projects,  of  which  the  Rex  is  Ae  initial  venture. 

famous  resort  of  all  outers  who  are  looking  for  sport 
or  rest  is  unequalled  in  California. 

In  Ihe  first  place,  one  eneoiinleTi  no  dust  on  the 

in  hii  position  .of  head  steward  of  the  Pacific  Mail 

way  to  (his  beauty  spot,  and  when  one  get*  there  il 
is  to  find  an   ideal  hostelry   and   an  ideal   host,  who 

offers    yon    in    addition    to    Ihe   most    luxurious    and 

(he  State,  the  largest  asjortmenl  of  walers.  both  hot 

an  hundred  (old.                                                     ^ 

and  cold,  and  baths,  fresh,  mineral,  and  mud,   unex- 

Mr. Howard  Is  a  sportsman  In  every  sense  of  lh< 

celled  anywhere  in  the  world. 

All  this,  too,  at  pricei  so  reasonable  as  to  be  a|. 

term,    and    his  personality    is    of   such    an    engaging 
character    that   he    cannot    help    being    popular    wiiE 

most    Incredible    when    the    manifold    attractions    are 

the   sporting   guild.      We   predict    an    immediate   and 

considered.      But   go  and   see  for  yourself;   it   would 
lake  many  pagei  to  describe  the  charms  of  Klimatb. 
Let    Messrs.    Edion    send    you    a    booklei— their    ad. 
dress  is   Beiwldc,  Siskiyou    Co.— and   you   will   start 

signal  business  and  social  success  for  him,  as  logically 

befits  a  hustler  of  his  type.                                    "        ' 

THE  HOUSE  OF  GOOD  VALUES 

without  delay. 

THREE    BUSY    MEN 

\Y/E  dejire  lo  call  particular  atlenlion  to  the  ad- 

W    verlisement,    beginning   in   this    issue,    of   The 

Curtain    Store.    Mtb     and      Franklin     itreeti 

rvURING  the  past   year  one   of   the   busiest   firms 
1   1    is    that    of   Wright,    Kushforlh    &    Cahill,    three 

Oakland,    whose    stock    of    curtains,    draperies,    up- 

house  on  Ihe  Pacific   Coast.     This  concern  makei  a 

specialty    of    club    house    draperies,    launch    cuibioni 

their     quarters    al     2277     California    street     in     the 

to   sportsmen,   and   have  a   most   enviable  reputation 
for    soaare   dealing   and    moderate    charges   that   hai 

Tlie  firm's  new  offices  occupy  Ihe  > 
571    CalifomU   sireel.   near    Hontgome 


dious  atore  will  convince  patrons  that  here  is  offered 
an  aHonmenl  of  actual  values,  imong  whict    ' 
be  difficult   to   choose,   so   many   good  thing! 
tractive  prices   being  displayed   Iherein,      Ma 


ADVERTISEMLN  TS 


SOME  PETERS  PERFORMANCES 

A  NUMBER  of  T«r  fine  icorci  were  Tnide  with 
PetfTi  ahelli  ■■  the  Southern  Handicap,  Rich- 
mond. Val,  Mar  Bth  to  10th.  In  the  preUminiiry 
handicap  Mr.  tmtiy  H.  Storr,  Norlh  Carolina  rcp- 
rcKntalive  of  the  Petcri  Canrldge  Co..  was  high 
man.  9*  out  of  lOO,  bfing  th«  iiighest  icore  made  By 


(cored  92,  tying  for  liral 
kerrille  tied  for  third.  < 
KeUer.  Jr..  tied  (or  aeci: 
out  of   100.     These   scor' 


of    100.      Mr.    T.    H. 


10th.  Mr.  L.  H.  Reid,  shooting  Peieri  faclory 
loaded  ahelli,  won  high  professional  average,  189 
out  of  200,  and  Mr.  L.  R.  Brollen»eld,  of  Cenlerburg, 
Okio,  Ugti   amateur    average,    ISS    out    of    200,    also 


iheUs. 


with  Peti 

Mr.  P.   P.   Br 

■ble  to  shoot   a 
the  onlj  perion 

decided  to  "ave 


(y  good  clip  ai  Ih. 
n  he  wilt  concede  c 
Id  son.      On   May   1 


Reed   won  the   State   cham 

log  »S  out  of  100  with  Pete 

At  the  lUinmi  Slate  sho< 

C  A.  Young  was  high  on 


y  1 1th  Hon. 
onship  for  1 
iMal  shells. 


12lh,     Mr.     Han 


using  Peters  sh 
At  Wilmingt. 


in.  Ohio.  May  17th.  Guy  \\ 
ory  loaded  shells,  won  sec 
hreaking  1S2  out  of  200. 


s  Cartridge  Co..  won 


second  professional  and  ! 
Dallas,  Tex.,  May  Hth  a 
400.  Mr.  Aodon  Holt  wo 
and  Mr.  I.  S.  Day  third  i 
Peters  shells. 

Mr.  Wm.  Veach  won  th 
the  Columbus,  Neb.,  touri 


broke  91  out  of  100.  both  using  Peters  factory 

■hells, 
rulsa,  Ind.  Ter.,  May  7th  and  Sth,  Hr.  P.  M. 
■t.    using     Peters    factory     loaded    shells,    won 

average,  bis  score  being  3B5  out  of  400.  or  a 
iver  96  per  cent.     Mr.  Faurote  has  been  doing 


205;  Mr.  C.  Riis 


ig  Pm^s' factory  loaded  si 
ISO  had  a  run  of^54  itraigh 


lOth    and    21si.    high  professionar    ai 

average  was   won  by  Mr.   H.   D.   Fi 

Peters  factory  loaded  iheltr 

Mr.    Cross    Paylon  won 


N.  Y.,  Mar 

and   high    geoeisl 

" shooting 


Bi.  Day  second  air 
olt  third  amateur  I 
loaded  shells.  Secon 
br  Mr.  L.  I.  Wade  ' 

of  425. 


neni.  Mar  <nh  and  IBth,  Mr. 
teut  average,  and  Hr.  Abdon 
erage,  all  osing  Peters  factory 

i(b  Peters  ihells,  score  39B  oat 


FADS 

FREAKS 

FANCIES 

FLASHES 


HAVE  THEIR    BRIEF    DAY 

THEN  FALL  BY  THE  WAY 

BUT 


HUNTER 

BALTIMORE 

RYE 


WAS  RRMLY  FOUNDED  ON  THE 
ROCK  OF  REPUTATION  AND  PUfl- 
UC  FAVOR  MORE  THAN  FIFTV 
YEARS  AGO  AND  IS  TO-DAY  THE 
MOST  POPULAR  WHISKEY  ON  THE 
H  CONTINO^ 


WM.  LANAH.^N  &  SON,  I 


WESTERN  FIELD 


im"TRI-RART" 

wK^^^HHiH^H|^HUH|||    capacity. 

Is  the  reel  wonder  of  this  age.      Its  mechanism  is 
so  perfect.     Its  parts  are  interchangeable.     For 
instance   take  two   -'Tri-parf  reels  and  change 
half  the  parts,  the  reels  will  woi  k  as  fine  as  ever. 
Do  it  with  any  other,  and  see  the  result        We 
stand  behind  all  our  reels  and  will  make  repairs 
(if  any)  free     No  other  maker  will.    Very  smooth 
running.      Noiseless.      Lightest    tor    capacity— 
greatest  capacity  for  size.      No  b»it  ™ning  reel  eqiuls 
.1  for  tbB  price.  S3.S0. 

Also  F™ihHlighl  and  Expert  hJRh  sradr  single  action  open 

A.   R   MEISSELBACH   &   BRO., 

1 1  Prospect  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Al»  ■■Tal.part"  It«i  nod  ■■liammi.c"  UnJLng  Nets 

The  Best 

Champagne 

is  Veuve 
Clicquot 

Sec  and  Brut 

Cruse  and  Fils  Freres 

fed  >nd  WhiK 

Wlnti 

Ami  Vignier 

PKlIlcCwtACWr 

SMI1IUS1  unur 

Bmery  aad  Broadway  Sli. 
Saa  Fraocisco,  Csl. 

Everythinj;  for   ttie  Automobile 


CUT  II 

HALF 


FLYER  No.  16 


Neastadt  Auto  &  Supply  Co. 

THE  OROWINO  HOUSE  ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 


PHOENIX  DESK  AND  CHAIR  GO.,  Inc. 

E.  M.  MooKE.  FrF), 
lalc-^i-iihUhnBrrHXTTaHd  W.^J. Sloans 
E.  H,  FBENTici,  Secir. 
/*  Ihi  So«l/„^  f'minc  R  R. 


Urge  Assortment  of  Desks,  Chairs  1 
Tables  at  Right  Prices 


1538  MARKET  STREET 

just  Wfstof  VanNfssA.r. 
Phoat  MMrkwl  2393 


I  Ple«te  Mention  "WESTEHM  FlEl 


d 
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A  NOTEWORTHY  PERFORMANCE 

OV  SATURDAY.  lone  IM.  at  Chs  rcsular  •reekir 
ihool  of  Ibe    Meidaw   Spring   Gun   CEub.    Mr. 
Fred  Colenimn.  ihoating  a  A.   H.   FOX   GUN, 
made   lb*  nonderiDl  icore  of  99   out  of   100  tarKCIi 
prOBram. 


Thij    ._     _._     _.     .._  __.   ._     .__       .__     _ 

m™iarof'  lh™wonderflf*  ihoolin(["qSaliti«"of  "h'« 
Fox    irun    and    the    splendid    markimanihip    of    Mr. 

"OH  I     SUCH  A  SCOOP." 
*T*HE  ihooteri  that  used  ihe  | 


.  Co. 


wttt  t 

nl  of  the 

•  Assoc 

ation  of 

the    Nonhweit, 

which    w 

Hi    held    a 

Walla 

Walla. 

Waih., 

■i^S 

16th.  17  Ih 

and  ISlh 

Thefi 

raRe  for  ihe  entire 

ment    wu    mad 

'h?*"l" 

Harry    El 

■».   of    Ponland. 

who   IC 

ored  94  2  3  per  cent 

on  600 

nainE    k 

Wineh 

up"    gun 

and    W 

nchestir 

"Leader 

Shell 

""iTie'*" 

cond    exp 

made  bjr 

mil   Holli 

r  c"' 

who    ICO 

ed  an 

ven  9*  pe 

like  ni 

mber  of 

tsrjMs, 

g    Ihe    "1 

in    ih'e 

expert    c 

\y    Mr. 

/'""bo 

w  Haven 

h  a  W 

''pump- 
e«.t.  wh 

¥v 

d   "Leade 

■■   shells, 

wilh    93 

T-3"per 
ade  by 

ared  92(4  per  cent  on  h;<  allotted  ADO  targefs, 
ootine  a  Winchester  "pump"  gun  and  the  "Leader" 
.elU. 

The  firit  high  amateur  average  fot  the  tournament 
11  made  by  Mr.  Archie  Biselow.  of  Ogden,  Utah. 
th  Winchetler  "Leader"  Shells,  93  1-S  per  cent, 
r.  F.  B.  Mitla,  of  Long  Beach,  Cal.,  ulmg  the  same 
and    of   shell!    being    second,    wilh    an    average    o( 


91   S-S   f 


Livings 


I    Winch 


Ptured 


I   Trophy.      Won   by   E.    F. 


e  Trophy.     ' 


"Leader"  Shells. 


1   by    E.    F.   Canfarr,  of   LIv 
shooling    a    Winchester    "pump' 

■Vwn'ce    Medal.      Won    by    E.    E. 

.      Wash,,      abooling      Winchester 

)ionship  Diamond  Medal.     Won  by 


Chester  ■■purnp"'gun'and  the  "Leader"  ShelTs. 

Three  Men  Team  Trophy.  Woo  by  Spokane  Team, 
composed  of  E.  J.  ChinBtien,  F.  K.  McBroon,  J,  A. 
Forbes,  score.  54  out  of  a  possible  60. 

Another    clean-up    was    made    by    the    ahootc 
"Winchester"  gooiTj  at  the  First  Tournament  ol  Ihe 
Western  Washington   Gun   Club  Association,  held  at 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  Slay  29th  and  30th.     The  tup  offered 
by    Ihe   Seattle    Sporting  Goixls   Company,   and    cod- 

h'  a.  Roberts, 'ol^Centfal.l!'' Wash.*!' after  shooting 
olT  a  tie  with  Mr.  James  McLaughlin,  of  Seattle. 
Both  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr.  McLaughlin  shot  the 
Winchester  "Leader"  Shelti.— the  shells  they  always 
shoot.      Mr.   Roberts  also  walked  off   with  the   Indi- 


"COMFORT" 
SLEEPING  POCKET 


(  Patent  Pending) 
THE  MOST  LUXURIOUS  OF  ALL  MODERN  IN 
VENTIONS.  NO  HUNTmC  FOR  A  DRY.  LEVHI 
SPOT.  JUST  THROW  IT  POWN  ANYWHSRB  It 
THE  OPBN  [BVBN  A  TENT  13  NOT  A  NECES 
SITY)  BLOW  IT  UP,  CRAWL  IN.  SAY  GOOD  NIGH1 
AND  SLBEP.  INDIFFERENT  TO  DAMPNESS 
COLD.  STORM,  HUMPS,  STICKS  OR  STONES. 


.^'t'mn^. 


I  the  I 


I,  of  PonUnd.  Oregon,  with 
a  nincneiicr  rumij  gun  and  "Leader"  Shell*. 

The   high    amateur    average   was   captured    bv   Mr. 
Dell  Cooper  of  Bellingham,  Wash.,  wid  a  Windieater 

When  Writing  AdTenifera  Please  Mention  "w¥STERN  FIELD." 


U-ESTEHy  FIELD 


SCORES  THAT  TALK 


212X215 


HIGH  AVERAGE 


5iaX64S 

Al  theTciasSlatrShool.  tiexm.  Ti 
April24-26,  By  Mr.L.l.Wadc.Winn 

HIGH  AVERAGE 


Chanuii.,  Knn*  ,  Aptil  IVM.   Mad 
by  Ed,  U'Bni'i).  Winning 

HIGH  AVERAGE 


1  SO  X  200 

FrpEhold,  N.I,.  April  ISlh.  By  N 
Atigir.  Wintiinu 

HIGH  AVERAGE 


I      113  STRAIGHT  ?'^.'i.'tfx°-S      | 

Peters  Loaded  Shells 


CH«S.  L.  SULLIVAN.  EISRallWlli  Eichange,  CHIUGO 


A   TROUBLE    SAVER   FOR   FISHERMEN 

THE  lafcly  hook  and  reel  holder  iUustriied  her 
wilh  19  ihe  invention  of  Charles  L.  SuIILyiu],  IJ' 
Colony    Building,   Chiclso.   whose  adnrtiaeinei 


bined  reel  band  lock 


■hoDid  be  placed  filher 


standard  liied  rod, 


band   It 
red.  ac- 


bold  tecarely  a  ipoon  or  any  other  artificial  bail 
or  lure  hlvins  a  leriei  of  hooks,  and  do  so  without 
injury  id  the  Eealhcra  or  other  p.ns  of  .»me.     The 

spring  brasa  or  iteel,  handiomely  nickeled  Md  pol- 
ished. The  following  are  the  directioni  for  iti  u*e: 
I'Uce  the  holder  on  the  back  of  the  rod,  either  above 
cr  below  the  reel  and  in  such  poiilion  as  to  oppote 
the  slipping  back  of  Ihe  sliding  reel  seat  band.      In 


THE   Keystone  Type  F 


1  Kej'Stone  type.     These 


have  ijso  grown.     Two  ycari  ago  the  KeysH 
no  branch  houses.     Today  the  product)  oi  It-  — ,-     , 
stone   Type    Foundry    are    distnbuled    from    it*    own 
houses  in  New   York.  Chlcigo,   Detroit.  Atlanta  and 


"WESTERN    FIELD." 


Iphia.     Alwayi    J 


Duxbak  f 


Sportsman's  Clothing  ^ 

"•—'-  "■'-- —  "■■[,  B  Dnck'B  Back  m 

n  thu  United  Stat  s.  V 

riijr  tiiij  llie  onlinary   hmn?i,  >(iS' KQcl  aBsutit- 1 

f  faLtorj*  BpotUttuin'*  ('lothing,  when  for  Ihe  «iime  \ 

mou«v  jaii  oan  |^l  a  fine,  tM>fl  and  plinlile  dink,  plus  ' 

f  ttia  kddigrJ  Tklua  which  coniea  from  the  fvooM  Prieitly 

'  (.'riTenelte  Pitnifinif  Procen. 

P  CnTenetle  U  •  procew,  n«l  a  Cloth,  and  ia  kbtolutel;  coH' 

~   a}  bf  u)  *o  fu  u  Sportsman's  Clothing  is  i>«ncenieil. 

ick  Uarmanls  are  rain-ilefj'inE  in  Bn^ordinary  storni, 

Fjet  psnait  of  porTert  ventilation.    The  only  auiuhle  outinj! 

;nriiiei]ls  wh^re  ruin  proof  comfort,  hnrd  wrar  and  ^>o(l  ap- 

i^urnnc-e  are  desired.     Fit  and  rain-pnioritiiutitiei  giiirenlMi).  ^ 

.■•cfctU   for  cterrlhinK.      Keiiular   HimtinK  (-'.al  and  Norfolk  1 

/  Jacket^  $S.W;   frmi:*™,  JS.ml   md   fU.&U;   Hals.  JI.UO  ;   Caps,  \ 


™1 


FOR  LADIES'  WEAR™ 

r   ReKiil«rHnnttogCo.iaii,1Norfc.lkJi.ckcl;Pl»inS1itrI,IHiWfd9l[ln 


■  repaid. 


crtaJggB*  dc*aibing  them  m  thfrrf^^rt  nrif  ^^lun}  in- 
trintle  Taluc  to  iponimcn,  and  a  coi>y  slioiiM  be  le- 
cored  witfaout  delBT. 


cbutcn  d( 
M  book,   ■ 


t^pa   ol    many   r 
TiHctr  .1*  Slevfn 


i:   Sl.-vcn!".   . 
..  . ..  .■    and    Mriki 

4  faithfully  ri'vrwl 


front  cover  design.  This  caialojiuv  (No.  5^)  will  I'e 
■at  to  aDy  applicani  upon  rrccipt  of  five  cmli  in 
■tunui  to  cover  postage.  Alwa]rs  mmti'in  Wtjtern 
Field  when  correnponding  with  thi«.  one  o{  in  mo-I 
h%hl7  valued  patrons. 


CRAIG  DESK  CO. 


SUCCESSCHt  TO 


FULLER-CRAIG 
DESK  CO. 


DESKS 

TABLES 
CHAIRS 


46-48-50  SUTTER  STREET 

SAN  FRANCISCO 


WESTERN  FIELD 


"CHAMPION  KIMBERLEY" 
One  of  the  Champion -Fed  Champions 

.susedCHAM- 
■  llie   vast   live 
years,  wrilea: 

Oil  Cilv.  Pa..  Ayiil  25. 1W17 
ST.  P.AUL  BREAD  CO. 
51.  Haul.  HInn. 

Di-Drblra:— IhSTL'used  your  Dos  Bisruil  in 
111V  ki'ilnrls  loc  ir-vrral  yi'Drs  and  A»d  my  dciii 
ri'li><li  i(.  and  Ilirivc  un  i[  b.tlrr  Ihan  any  lood  t 
hnvr  .'vrr  u<cd.  Rrip.'CllulK . 

KIMBERLEV  KENNELS. 
I»>.j.H.  Fami.'i.OilCiiv.  Pa 

Send  lor  Free  Swnple  and  Booklet 

ST.  PAUL  BREAD  COMPANY 

502  VIEW  STREET,  ST.  PAUL    MINN. 


FAiHEU  FOR  ACCURACY. 
THE     Triennial     Sfaootins     Ftitivol     of    the 
Nalional  Sdiiielien   Bund  of  the  United  States, 
held    »    Charleston.    S.    C,    May    6th    to    May 


ltionar"TVurn«nieoi 


roin°'al^« 


RiBe  League  ol 

mrp'^Riflej' 
eleacoaes  used 


That  ■   Sleveni   Rifle 


eerleii  fiieirmi.  For  amatt 
ng  there  is  nolbina  to  equal 
linlci  added  to  the  Ions  chain 
e  the  following:    Every  first 

Tournament  ot  Indoor  .22 
the  United  Stlt«.  Rochester, 

February  2d,  19D;,  was  won 
ind  Sierens  Telescope*;  23  of 


iiiustrat'e'S!" 


replete    with    ! 


LjKurE/&3UK  ft.  I,.  iLKUtHKK,  ot  the  Uniycriity 
\        of    California,    declares    that    Indian    lansuages 
are   not    a    random   jargon    as    is   popularlj    be- 
lieved.    In  a  pamphlet  recently  issued  on  the  YokuU 


Yuki  L 

fii 

™r 

■i."^ 

ber    ielecled 

fc 

,t:'^ 

.Q    signs    of 

cipal   1 

th 

he 

ough 

lessor     Kroeber 

were  wholly  disi 
houtel  built   ace 


cat  at  nearly  every  point,  the  woi 
milar.     The  t*i.  lanBuagea  ate  li 


The  Arlington 


Santa  Barbara,  Calif. 


regarded   at  a   first 


i  is  luere- 
:ion  •(  the 
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XXVII 


Stevens  Rifles  and  Telescopes 

are  an  invincible  combination 

First  Honors  on  Evkry  Target  were  won  by  the  Un- 
erring Stevens  at  19()7  Annual  Tournament  of  the  In- 
door .22  Caliber  Rielii  League  of  United  States. 

Insure  best  results  —  perfect  scores  —  avoid  misses  — 
disappointments. 

GET  A  STEVENS! 


If  you  cannot  obtain  Stevens  Rifles- 
Shotguns— Pistols      Etc.    from  your 
local  merchant,  we  ship  direct,  express 
prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price. 


Send  for  Firearm,  Telescope  and 
Stevens-Pope  Catalogs.  Mailed  for  8 
cents  in  stamps.  If  at  all  interested  in 
Firearms,  you  ought  to  have  these  books 
of  reference. 


J.  STEVENS  ARMS  ^  TOOL  CO. 

31  MAI^  STREET 
CHICOPEE  FMLLS,  MMSS.,  U.  S.  M. 


S.M4S^^t0 


[lubricates  properly  the  sensitive  mechanism. 
I  With  perfect  action  the  reel  never  fail*  at  a< 
critical  moment.    "  3  in  One  "  wont  jfum,  dry  ( 
out,  contains  no  acid.    "  8  in  One"  prevents 
rust   on   every  part,  add- 
ini;  years  to  the  life,  and 
brightness   to  the  beauty 
of  even  the  finest.    Good 
for  the  rod  too— preserves 
the  wood,  promotinif  plia- 
bility— protects  the  metal. 
^^VT  Good  for  fisher  also— the 

\j\mA        delicate,  pleasant  odor 

keeps  off  mosquitos. 
Try  it.    All  dealers.    Trial  bottle  sent  free. 
Write  to 

;.  W.  COLE  CO. 

no  New  St. 
New  York  Qty 


REAL 
REEL 


Most   Up -to -Date    Hotel   on    Third   Street 


150  Rooms    :  :    European  Plan 

Hot  and  Cold  Water.  Electric  Bells 
Baths.  Heat  Regulators.  Etc. 

Rates  the  same  as  before  Fire 

HOTEL  REX 


0.  O.  HOWARD,  Manager    -     236  THIRD  STREET 

San  Francisco,  California 

Telephone  Temporary  4669 

Te^e  any  car  from  Ferry  and  transfer  to  Third  Street 


EMIL  W.  HAGBOM 
Formerly  with  James 
W.  Bell  Son  &  Co. 
New  York 


EDWARD  MILLS 
Late  of 

Bullock  &  Jones 
San  Francisco 


MILLS  &  BAfiBOM 


S  iVI  A  RT 


A4AKERS 


CORNER  FRANKLIN  AND 

O'PARRELL  STS. 

SAN  FRANCISCO.   CAL. 


When  Writing  Advertiser*  Pletse  Mention  "WESTERN  FIELD." 
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CUTLERY  ^-Ho 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 
MECHANICS-  TOOLS 
ARTISTIC  BUILDERS'  HARDWARE 
ALUMINUM  NICKEL  AND 
AGATE  WARES 


Ifariimarf  Cn. 


rhonc  Oakland  1912 


ESTIMATES  FURNISHED 

F.V.HUMPHREY 

Plambing,  Yacht  Plambing 

1252   BROADWAY, 
Oakland     -    -    -     California 


Taft  &  Pennoyer 

FURNISHERS 
FOR  MEN 

We  can;  ■  complete  up-to-date  ilack 
ef  Mea'i  Furokhingi  in  outluine  At- 
ogu  uu]  paltenu.  Q  Special  depall- 
menl  oi  SweUert,  AthlelK  Voiaweu, 
Behi.  Steunei  Etugi,  TnTclmg  Suppliei 


JOHN  P.  MAXWELL 

Builders'  and  General  Hardware 

HauaCHOLO  UTCHaiLa,   •mutiho  aoooa.   Wtinra  aho    Oiu.  aaflDiN   Hoai.  aanocH  Tools,   Ixe. 

PocMiT  KND  Taai.[  CuTLinv,  Banaio  Wini.  Poulthv  NirriNa,  STOvca  (hd  Tihwahe. 

AaaTC  Want.  mTiiL  Ranaia,  Oil  STOVia.  aaa  Srovca  and  ATracHBiHTa 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

1184-1188  WASHINGTON  8THKKT  *81    FOURTttNTH    STRCCT 

OAKLAND,     CALIFORNIA 


THE  CURTAIN  STORE 

Curtains,  Draperies,  Upholstery,  Carpets 
I  and  Rags. 

We  Make  Curtains.     We  Do  Upfaolsterint. 

Estimales  and  Oesifas  Furnished, 
14th  and  Franklin.  Sts..  Oakland. Cal. 


Artistic  Wall  Papers,  Lincrusta, 
Japanese  Leathers,  Window 
Shades,  Colors  to  Order 

JAMES  CAHILL6(  CO 

PAINTERS  AND  DECORATORS 
(We  do  your  Work) 

408  12th  STREET 


nODAR 


MATERIALS 
FINISHING  <? 


R.  A.  l^BET    <&    CO. 

nn  BROADWAY  OAKLAND.  CM. 


Wbn  WritJnf  Adnrtiicn  PInM  Umtiea  "WESTERN  FIELD." 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME 


lo  buy  your  fishing  oulfil.  We  have  eveiythins  heart 
could  desire  (of  Sail  and  Fresh  watcf  tisiiing,  CDW.  VOM 
HOPE'S  rods  and  reels.  MEEK'S  and  JULIUS  VOM  HOPE'S 
REELS  for  Sail  waler.  LEONARD.  CHUBB,  0RV15  and  DIVINE 
TROUT  RODS.  

WESTERN  HARDWARE  &  ARMS  COMPANY 

S30-S32  So.  SPRING  ST.  LOS  ANCELES.  CAL 


GOOD  SHELLS,  GOOD  SHOOTINC 

\T  MALONE.  N,  Y.,  M»y  2nd  ind  3rd,  Mr.  II 
SlcTcni    won    Ihc    hi^«>  "      '       " 

with  96.1  per  cent  oT  38< 


'  5,"  " 


.    H.    E-r 


of   S51    out    ol    380,   1 
3rd,  Mr. 


SEND  FOR  THIS. 

THE  Wcsltm  Hardware  *  Amu  Comp»ny,  530.SJ2 

on    ■    catsloguc    of    Summer   and    Fdl    ir>ortin> 
goods.      This    is    their    lint    calaloaue,    ihe^ 


U.  M.  C.  Nitro  Clubi 
At  Soow  Shoe.  Pa., 

ii42"unde""thi*".u'V5 

oied  U.  M.  C.  •iiii-iiui 

At    Chicaso,    111.,    Ml 

Badse  wai  won  by  Mr.  W.  T.  Gari 
of  M  out    -'    "■     -•--—--   ■'     " 
Ralph  Ku! 


mplel. 


and  r' 


ill  b« 
King  and 


f   50,   9 


of  363  out  < 


■red   24  o 


380  tarieta.     He 
B^wd    oi   Trade 


as  a  U.   M.  C.  affair  (rom 

\U.  incIudinE  the  Capital 
I  an  tiaphiet,  by  Messrs. 
ilman,  (ogelher  with  one 
n  won  by  Mr.  Austin  and 


lothing.  Reich' I  line 

the  sporting  fracemity. 

cridcet  In  Southern  Cilifoinii,  and  the  demand"] 
belter  class  ol  cricket  goods  than  is  <o  be  [oun 
this  country,  the  Western   Hardware  &   Arms   I 

England,  This  shinmenl  hat  just  arrived  an 
eagerlv  sought  by  the  local  players. 

This  company  reports  an  excellent  trade  ir 
lines  of  fishing  tackle,  especially  in  the  light  v. 
used  hy  the  Light  Tackle  Club  and  the  Southern 
lornia   Rod   and   Reel   Club,   of  which  they  carr 

WON  WITH  A  GOOD  GUN. 

ONE  of  Ihc  grealetl  eithibitions  of  pigeon  shoot- 
ing   in  this   country    wi.   witnessed   in  the  big 


At  Fort  Scott,  Kans.,  Mr.  D.  J.  Holland,  May  aith, 
won  the  Wyeih  Trophy  by  the  score  of  50  (traighl 
at  ■  sliding  handicap  from   It  to  ZS  yards,  finishing 


of  the   finest   pieces  of  shooting  that   had  been  seei 

At  Cofuinb^s,  Neb..  May  14th.  ISth  and  16th,  Mi 
H.  G.  Tayli  ----■■ 


Penniylvania  Sli _. 

24th.      This   event,    in   which 
enlricl,   was   won   by   Mr.    " 
from    the    extreme    handii 
Mr.     Coleman    was    the    t 
pigeons  tiraight.      He 


:tly  after  the 

"  -   May 

forty 


I    froi 


_._   ityh 
!   3J-yf- 


Fred   Coler 

.□  distance  ol  33  Tarda, 
fy  contestant  to  kill  37 
his  C  grade  A.  H.  Fox 
:  in   which  he  killed  bird 


nship     and   the   superior   shoofii 
H.   ^Dx  gun  in   a  manner  whi. 


TIE  FIUGII E.  LEnER  CDMflRr,  (Dl'i 


Wk«a  Wiitloc  Adi«tiMn  FImh  HMtign  "WESTERN  FIELD." 


WESTERN  FIELD 


Mullins  "lai"  Boats 


rlin.L.eh    Ihe    mlci  wtlh  Ih«   lu.t  pomiible   Ttiiilince— thtj  iiE  fjiWr,  I 
ilui.Lbli  and  ufci — Ihev  don 'I  aicV,  leak,  drv  QUI,  or  tipk,  HQd  arc  eIb 

"¥he'MalliDi 'Slctr3oto' Bo'u b^iln'of^nii^ nolor bml hoildinr, 
mi  JM  inferior  In  evm  wiy  lo  wooden  moior  bnau.    Tho  ire  Miuipptd  wlh 

liatsoli.tFlvoolielEU. 

WrMm  For  Our  Lmrgm  lllumlratad  Omtaloaua  of 
Motor  Bomlm—Bow  Oomtm—Hunllna  and  Flahlng  Boala 

TUi;  Vl.  II.  MDLLINH  €0..    1-11  PranliLlii   HlreiM.  BAI.llM.  OHIU. 


Oakland  Lumber  Company 


Foot  of  Oak  Street,  Adams  Wharf. 


WRIGHT.  RISHFORTH  4  CAHIIL 

*SSOCUIE  ARCHfTECIS 


ATHLETIC 

AND 

OUTINQ 
SUPPLIES 

OR    AUl-     KIISPS 

5IJ  MABKET  STREET 


GOLCHER  BROS. 


'■  phone  Temporary  IM3." 


FISHINQ  TACKLE 

AMMUNITION 

Q  UNS 

AND 

RIFLES- 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


LOUIS' 

FASHION  RESTAURANT 

a3    SAINSOME  STREET 

fiame  and  Fish   Cooking   Uoexcelled 


THE  HILDEBRANDT  BAITS 


JOHN  J.  KILDEBRANDT,  Loiauport,  Ind. 


SUNSET  PHOTO  SUPPLY  CO. 

Develop  Roil  Fiims  up  to  4x5.  10  cents  roll  of  six.  15  cenls  roll  of  twelve. 
Film  Packs  and  Dry  Plates  25  cents  per  dozen;  Prints,  2'4x3,'4.  4  cents; 
3lix^H  and  3}]:x3^i.  5  cents;  4x5  and  Post  Cards.  6  cenls.  We  are 
Agents  for  Argo  Developing  Paper,  4x5,  or  Post  Cards  i  5c  doz..  postpaid 


1IZ5-II27  VAN  NESS  AVE.,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


Mai!  Oidc-rs  I"roinpl]y  Filkd 

im  BROADWAY.  OAKLAND 
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Impofied  Hlf h  Qrade 


Rods,  Reels,  Uoes,  Flies  aod  Leaders,  Qons,  Rifles,  PIstoif 
aod  Afflffluoitioo,  Outiof  Boots  for  both  ladies  and  fents. 


w^H      ^     0  ^^^  ^     ^  ano  Ammuniuon,  vuuag  doou  lor    doio  iboicb  ana  genu, 

|H|^r|||tnr      I  fir^K  IP    Tennis,  Atliletes,  Baseball,  Tracic  and  Qymnasinm  Supplies. 

^  —      Palace  Hardware  Company 


Main  store  and  office: 
4S^45S  OOLDEN  QATE  AVE. 


•        Importers  and  dealers  in  Hardware. 

638  MARKET  STREET  Opp.  Old  Palace  Hotel 


A  GOOD  SIGHT 

ONE  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  in  the  sight 
line  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  our  notice 
is  that  devised  and  manufactured  by  Mr. 
Charles  Daniel  of  Melbourne,  Wash.,  whose  adver- 
tisement appears  elsewhere  in  our  columns.  It  is 
called  the  "Concentric"  and  the  improvement  consists 
in  adding  to  an  ordinary  "step"  rear  sight,  an  ivory- 
lined  ring  instead  of  the  usual  notch  bar.  The  value 
of  the  device  will  be  grasped  immediately  by  glancing 
at  the  illustration  in  the  advertisement. 

The  ivory  lining  is  most  skilfully  set  in  its  metal 
recess  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  perfectly  protected 
by  the  surrounding  metal.  The  top  of  the  straight 
bar  projects  outward  from  the  hood,  and  being  on  a 
straight  line  with  centre  notch  and  located  at  the 
diameter  of  the  ring,  quickly  and  naturally  guides 
the  eye  to  the  centre  of  the  circle  and  the  centre 
notch,  giving  one  a  quick  and  easily  caught  sight 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances. 

You  do  not  have  to  hunt  for  this  sight,  while  your 
game  is  getting  away,  it  is  right  before  your  eyes, 
the  first  thing  you  see  on  bringing  your  rifle  to  your 


SOME  U.   M.  C.  WINS 

MR.  J.   A.   BATMAN  won  the   DuPont   Medal  at 
the    Bloomfield,    Ind.,   shoot,    scoring   23   out   of 
25    targets.      He    shot    a    Remington    Autoload- 
ing shotgun  and  U.  M.  C.  shells. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Clements  at  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.,  May  24th, 
won  an  interesting  match  at  live  birds  over  Mr. 
W.  B.  Miller,  for  the  Individual  Championship  of 
.Arkansas.  Mr.  Clements  killed  47  out  of  50,  shooting 
a  Remington  .Autoloading  shotgun  and  U.  M.  C. 
Arrow  steel-lined  shells.  Mr.  Clements  has  the 
double  honor  of  winning  the  championship  for  clay 
birds  and  live  birds  for  on  the  23d  he  won  the  clay 
bird  championship  with  the  same  combination — Rem- 
ington ;\utoloa(^ing  shotgun  and  Arrow  shells. 

Mr.  J.  L.  D.  Morrison  won  the  North  Dakota  State 
Shoot  at  Fargo,  May  22d  and  23d,  scoring  386  out 
of  400 — 96^  per  cent.  On  the  last  day  Mr.  Morrison 
broke  126  straight  and  was  high  in  the  Red  River 
V^ alley  championship  event  with  99  out  of  100.  Mr. 
Harry  Taylor  and  Mr.  Harry  Stair  tied  for  the 
championship  which  must  go  to  an  amateur,  Mr. 
Taylor  with  a  score  of  97.     Both  Mr.   Morrison  and 


The    "IINDEREINDEINT,»» 
"VULrCAIN**  and  "JIUCO'' 


FOUNTAIN  and  STYL06RAPHIC  PENS 


YOUR  STATIONER    HAS  THEM.  OR  WRITE  FOR   CATALOGUE  AND    PRICES  TO 

1      111  I  Dim    j&    m        Mfrc  Dcvartacflt  No.  13.    27  THAMES  ST.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

J*     UL*L*I\lvIl    Gk    XAJmf    ITIllS*  AQ-BINTS    'WANTKD 


face.  A  flat  top  or  a  straight  bar  is  conceded  by  the 
best  game  shots  the  world  over  to  t>e  the  best  hunting 
sight  ever  put  on  a  rifle,  as  it  allows  a  clear  field  of 
view  above  line  of  sight,  and  is  quick  and  accurate  in 
poor  light ;  but  the  old  straight  bar  is  not  quite  per- 
fect as  it  has  nothing  to  guide  the  eye  to  centre  ex- 
cept the  top  of  bar,  and  centre  notch,  and  as  the 
notch  is  small  as  it  should  be,  it  sometimes  happens 
that  while  swinging  the  rifle  to  right  or  left  as  at 
moving  game,  the  shooter  does  not  locate  centre 
notch  perfectly  at  the  instant  the  trigger  is  pressed, 
and  the  bullet  does  not  reach  the  vital  spot.  This 
variation  of  alignment  is  overcome  by  the  elevated 
hood  and  ivory  or  German  silver  rings  which  fir  within 
the  hood  of  the  Concentric  sight,  as  they  ^uide  the  eye 
instantly  and  with  unvarying  regularity  to  centre 
notch  and  holds  it  there,  as  the  least  variation  there- 
from is  instantly  shown  by  the  surrounding  ivory 
ring.  The  hood  and  ring  is  narrow  or  thin  and  does 
not  hide  the  game  or  target,  or  in  any  way  inter- 
fere, or  obstruct  the  view,  allowing  the  shooter  at  all 
times,  and  under  any  conditions  of  light,  a  clear  field 
of  view,  a  clear  white  ring,  the  centre  of  which  is  the 
centre  notch,  where  the  eye  goes  naturally  the  instant 
the  rifle  is  brought  to  the  face,  and  being  white  is 
distinctly  seen  against  any  object  in  dark  woods  or  in 
bright  sunlight  and  does  not  blur,  as  the  centre  notch 
is  shaded  by  the  hood. 


Mr.  Taylor  used  U.  M.  C.  Arrow  steel-lined  shells. 
Mr.  Morrison  also  made  a  run  of  127  straight  at  St. 
Paul,  May  25th,  and  for  the  day  broke  195  out  of 
200.  He  is  certainly  shooting  at  a  marvellous  clip. 
U.  M.  C.  Arrow  steel-lined  shdls  with  regular  factory 
wadding   are   always  his   load. 

Mr.  C.  C.  Bates  won  the  championship  of  North 
Carolina,  shooting  a  Remington  Autoloading  shot* 
gun,  with  a  score  of  94  per  cent.  Mr.  Walter  Huff 
won  the  highest  general  average  of  this  state  shoot 
with  a  score  of  374  out  of  400,  shooting  U.  M.  C 
shot  shells. 

George  W.  Maxwell,  the  well-known  one-armed 
shooter,  broke  575  out  of  600 — nearly  96  per  cent — 
at  the  three-day  tournament  given  by  the  Missouri 
Game  &  Fish  Protective  Association.  Mr.  Maxwell 
was  only  two  birds  behind  the  high  professional.  He 
used,  as  usual,  U.  M.  C.  steel-lined  Arrow  shells. 

At  Anaconda,  Mont.,  May  18th,  J.  L.  D.  Morrison 
broke  120  out  of  125  in  practice  with  the  gun  club 
boys,  using  his  U.  M.  C.  steel-lifted  load,  and  at 
Butte  on  the  17th,  he  broke  148  out  of  150 — 99  per 
cent — with  the  same  combination. 

R.  O.  Heikes  won  the  two-day  tournament  at 
Northville,  Mich.,  May  30th  and  31st,  breaking  367 
out  of  400 — 94  per  cent — steel-lined  Arrows  of  course. 
On  April  20th,  at  Steamboat  Rock,  la.,  Mr.  George 
Maxwell  broke  195  out  of  200  with  his  U.  M.  C.  steel- 
lined  Arrow  load. 


Buy  the 


EDWARD  VOM  HOPE 

Fishing  Tackle 


Eilikllshetf  1867 

Ne  w  Catalogue 
sent  on  receipt  of 
Sc  to  cover  Postage 


Deal  with  the  Mannfacturer  and 
Mve  middleiiian*!  frrofits 


Factory  aatf  Saksraoas: 

77-79  FULTON  ST.,  N.  Y.  City 


When  Writing  Advertiaert  Pleaie  MenUon  "WESTERN  FIELD. 
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WESTERN  FIELD 


MR.  JOE  JEFFERSON  TO  HON.  GROVER  CLEVELAND: 
MILAN'S  <«Jfc,«««JS«^<5lUlSJ4,. 

FRANKFORT         ,-w™-,™^.-^ "      

KENTUCKY  REEL  'BIES- 

B.  C.  MILAM  Bt  SON,  Dept.  24.  Frankfort.  Kentucky 


REELS  THAT  DO  THE  WORK 

THE   f^^hcrman   is  alwiyi  intcreitcd   in   the  cipeii- 
cncc  oF  hi>  Fellow  craftsmen.,  ind  Ihe  following 


'V'.Te.f- 


3ur.  truly, 

John  y 


I      firHrmi   in   good  eoniution   hai  long  been  Fell, 
■       In   letponie  la  thii,   the   Winchester   Repeating 


Iihed    me'tafTiir  preserve    its' 


■nd  oili.     "Red-W"   Rust  Removi 

initrnmenls.     "Red-W"  Gun  Oil 
lubricating    all    kindi    of    firearm 

CrrMil  Cleaner  dissolves  the  cop; 
ing  in  rifles  without  ini""  m  ih 
ing  outfit  comprised   of 
coBble  anyone  ><>  ^"n 


n  free  From  rust 
n  easy  worliing  order, 
m    collaptlble   tubes    and 


Duiil'i  Patint  Conctntric  Sight 


ALWAYS 
IN  SIGHT 

nUARANTEED  the  QUICKEST.  MOST  ACCU- 
"J  RATE.  MOSTKEfiULARsighl  made  in  United 
Slates  for  RUNNING  GAME  and  TO  SHOA 
WHERE  OTHEH  sitflits  ran  NOT  be  DISTIN 
GUISHED.  CLEAR  FIELD.  ILLUMINATED, 
Ivorir  Kini  K-t  in  ri.'c.'Sit.  Your  money  bacL  il  not  thr 
BEST  HUNTING  sIkIii  you  t'ver  used.  By  mail  Post 
paid  $2.(0,    Re(.  Stale  bank.  Monleeano. 

CMAS.  DANIEL.  MELBOURNE,  WASH. 


L,amolle  1-iou.se 


C«.  Sula  ClUB  A  Su  Pidra  SlrcMi 


ou  these  few  lines  to 
e  doing  in  the  hands 

•r.z,i:sr"" 

f"om"|15^o'"'tso'"t"t 

e  most  celebrated 

Dr.   C.   M.   Lucliey.  F 

ainfield.  N.  J.- 

10-mcratca 


rtiuri  Pleate  Hen 
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ADLETS 


AdvertUements  of  subtcriben  of  For  Sale, 
Waato,  Bxchanget,  etc.,  will  b«  inserted  uji« 
der  this  head  at  40  cents  per  line  for  first 
issue,  and  30  cents  per  line  for  each  issue 
thereafter.  Eight  words  or  fraction  thereof 
measured  as  aline.  Cash  must  be  sent  with 
order  to  insure  publication. 


BURHANS'  WORM  EXPELLER— Best  and 
easiest  to  give,  being  in  capsules.  Always  does  the 
work  and  keeps  the  dog  healthy;  puppies,  too.  50 
cents  postpaid.  A.  D.  Burhans,  Lincoln,  Neb., 
Breeder  English  Setters. 


•    FOR       SALE — English       Setters,       thoroughbreds. 
Write  for  prices.     F.  F.  Wilson,  Auburn,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE — Cheap  to  save  return  freight  charges, 
will  sell  a  shaft  drive  rear  axle  with  I  beam  front  for 
a  car  weighing  empty  about  2500  lbs.  Timken  Roller 
Bearing  Axle  Co.,   Canton,  Ohio. 


MARINE  ENGINES  at  bargain  prices.  We  are 
making  special  discounts  in  order  to  introduce  our 
engines  on  the  West  Coast.  High  grade,  reliable 
engines.  Prompt  shipments.  Catalog  free.  Write 
Northwestern  Steel  &  Iron  Works,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 

•       •      • 

IF  you  want  a  good'  quail  dog,  look  up  Kenwood 
Kennels.   W.    B.    Coutts,   Propr..    Kenwood,   Sonoma 

Co.,  Cal. 

•  •        • 

FOR  SALE— Extra  high  class  English,  Llewellia, 
Irish,  Gordon  setter  pups  and  dogs,  spaniels  and 
retrieyers,  one  coon  hound.     Inclose  four  cents  for 

gedigrees,  photos  and  descriptions.    Prices  reasonable 
ut     stock     high     class.       Thoroughbred     Kennels, 

Atlantic,    Iowa. 

•  •         • 

SPORTSMEN — Headquarters  for  hunting  and 
fishing:  board  and  lodgmg  at  ranch.  Bear  hunting 
a  specialty.  A.  R.  Gates,  Hunter  and  Guide,  Hay 
Fork,  Cal. 

•  •         • 

FOR  SALE — Glass  eyes  for  taxidermists.  All 
kinds  of  scalps,  horns  and  antlers.  A.  E.  Colbum, 
1204  So.  Main  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


HOWARTH'S  TROUT  FLIES— Gold  Medal,  St 
Leuis;  Silver  Medal,  Paris.  Hand-forged  eyed 
hooks  and  best  euality  ^snells.  Sample,  If  eents. 
Catalogue  free,     aox  6i,  Florissant,   Colorado. 

•  •      • 

AIREDALE  puppies,  rough  and  ready.  Stamp  for 
circular. 

CULBERTSON  KENNELS, 
Atlantic  Iowa. 

•  •       • 

BEAUTIFUL  Irish  setter  puppies.  Send  4c.  for 
illustrated  catalogue. 

C.  P.  HUBBARD. 
Atlantic,   Iowa. 

•  •       » 

SUCCESSFUL  TANNING  AT  HOME— My  for- 
mulas,  methods  and  'instructions  teach  and  enable 
anyone  to  handle  and  tan  any  pelt  or  hide  and  get 
a  velvet,  soft,  moth-proof,  odorless  finish  every  time. 
Failure  is  impossible.  The  tan  liquor  cannot  hurt 
the  tenderest  skin.  Don't  experiment  with  cheap  acid 
or  similar  tans  at  the  expense  of  valuable  sldns. 
Get  the  best  in  use  and  be  certain.  •  I  can  quickly 
teach  you,  by  mail,  to  dress  and  mount  animal  heads 
and  sldns  into  beautiful  robes,  rugs  (closed  and  open 
mouth,  showing  teeth  and  tongue),  etc.,  etc.  I 
iuarantgg  your  success.  Write  today  for  full  par- 
ticulars.  Formulas,  methods  and  instructions  sent 
for  only  $5.00. 

EDWIN   DIXON, 
Taxidermist    and    Furrier, 
Unionville,   Ontario,   Canada. 

•  •       • 

FOR  SALE — Thoroughbred  Angora  kittens;  pedi- 
greed prise-winning  stooc  sired  by  **Cherub,"  holder 
of  Western  Field  Challenge  Cup.  Address,  58  Stan- 
yan  street,  San  Francisco,.     Phone  West  7026. 


HOSPITAL 
FOR 


DOGS 


41<&     F'IF'TH     AVBISUB 

Opposite  French  Hospital 
Geary  Street  Cars  stop  at  the  door. 

DR.  STEERS  Office  Phone  Pacific  270 

Veterinary  Surgeon  Res.  Phone  West  3004 


4p 


BOOK  ON 

Dog  Diseases 

AND  HOW  TO  FEED 

Mailed  Free  to  any  address  by  the  author 
H.  CLAY  QLOVER.  D.V.  S.,  US  West  31st  St.,N.Y.Clty 


FOR  SALE— Shooting  Dogs.  Lowest  price,  $100. 
Kenwood  Kennels,  Kenwood,  Cal.     W.  B.  Coutts  & 

Co.  •         .         f 

PREHISTORIC  Indian  flint  and  scone  ».>eci- 
mens,  modem  Indian  trophies,  Navajo  blankets,  elk 
tusks,  antique  guns  and  pistols,  pioneer  crockery, 
stamps,  coins  and  minerals,  illustrated  lisU,  5^ 
Address,  N.   E.   Carter,   Elkhom,  Wis. 

•        •        • 

Precious  and  semi-precious  gems  and  stones  cut  and 
mounted  to  order.  We  make  a  specialty  of  gold  nugget 
and  gold  quartz  work,  and  guarantee  absolute  satisfac- 
tion, quick  service  and  moderate  prices.  Unique  and 
beautiful  designs.  We  pay  highest  prices  for  native  gems 
in  the  rough,  also  for  gold  nuggets  and  dust.  We  refer  by 
permission  to  the  Editor  of  this  paper. 

THE  HABERL  LAPIDARY  &  JEWELRY  CO.. 

1612  Stout  St..  Denver  Colo. 


SPRATTS  PATENT  DOB  CAKES 

'As  shown  by  comparison  with  the  analyses  of 
various  foods,  Dublishcd  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  are.    weight   for 
weiNTht.  equal  in  nourishment  to  fresh  raw  beef-     • 
steak.  They  are  superior  to  it  as  a  food  for  dogs. 

Sprtttts    Ptttent    (America)    Ltd. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 
DepotM  at— 

1279  Ontario  Sinet,  Chvalaad,  Ohio 
714  South  Fourth  Straoi,  SL  LouIm,  Mo. 
988  Notto  Dmmo  Stnot,  Moatroal,  Canada 
Boaton,  Maaa, 
1324  Vahada  Sttmt,  San  Prandaco,  Cat. 


I 


When  Writing  Advertisers  Please  Mention  "WESTERN  FIELD." 


WESTERN  FIELD 


cm/mm  m/MU/m/iMi 

Of  SM  m/iiicisco 

£SrABLISHEO     1869 

S3. 000,000. 'Lo 

PAW  /N   CAP/TAL   /N  fiSSERVE 


AT  THE  HEAD  OF  THE  PROCESSION 
AS  USUAL 


McCarty, 

May  10,  l'X)7.  by 


-n  Handicap  at  Richmond,  Va. , 
ring  92  of  10(J  targets  shot  at. 
Send  lor  Catalogue 

PARKER    BROS. 

37  CHERRY  ST  ,    UERIDEN,  CONN. 


AUTOLX3ADINC 
RIFLE 


THE    RECOIL 
RELOADS   IT 


SPEED)     Lo.dtd  in   ',-«cmd    5   J 


Th.li 


POWER  >     111  ilnbni  (nice  n  ihil  sf  •  mightr  hunmci  mrii'  •  ton  in  wflghl, 
ACCURACY  J     i  bullcu  i~  •  I  -incli  a<dr  u  75  yttA,. 

SAFETY  ?    A  -Jid  b»«h.    CmkV  » !~knl  a  lbs 

Tikc-Di>»i>  <y>lcm  .35,  .32  uid  30-30 


419— Straight— W.  R.  Crosby  — 1905 
348— Straight— W.  D.  Stannard- 1906 
L.  C.  Smith  Quns — Hunter  One=Trigger 

WHY   DOES  THE  SMITH   HOLD 
THE  WORLD'S  RECORD? 


THE    HUNTER  ARMS   COMPANY 

FULTON,  NEW  YORK 


u 


y/jNcntsTBtt 


MODEL  1907  SELF-LOADING  RIFLE 

.351  Caliber,  High  Power 


"The  Gun  that  Shoots  Through  Steel" 


standard  Rifle,  20-inch  round  nickel  steel  barrel,  pisto)  grip  stock  o(  plain  walnut, 
not  checked,  weishi  about  7  ',  pounds,  number  of  shots  6. 

Ulst  Price,  $38.0O 


,  HANDSOME.  POWERFUL  GUN:  The  Model 
.lioi  lakt-.lown.  liaHikiimc  and  symmetricnl  in  omlim 
It  it  s  lervicrablc.  handy  gun  {ri>ni  l>t 


:Ie.     Thcce  arc  r 
unloaded,   ««5i]y   Hhot   v 


Althouah  miall  in  >i 


it  developil  trenundoa 


ronms  splendidly  an  inimnl  lisiu«,  Icaring  a  u 

qhaot  a  metal  {latclxed  bullet  thronsh  a  '^-inch  Bt«l  tjlate.     Ttiit  mast  modern  type  of  i 
tridge  also  roiscisei  IhF  added     advantage  of  economy.     Ovrlng  to  the  comparatWely  small 
amount   nl  mclal  uied   in   the  diell,   it   coats  much  1»>  than   old   iilyle  cartridges  no  more 


NDY  TAKE  DOWN  devio 
iie'^lhe'r'    When'lsken  d'owr 


RAPIDITY  OP  FIRE:     Tli 


of  S\\^  style  of  IT 
Matches  at  Sea  T 

(or  rapid-firj  sho .  ...>  .. 

the  other  self-loading  ride  hi 


RE:     Tliit.  riBe  has  a  detachable  magaiine,  which  can 
is  closed,  malting    loading    quick,  safe    and    easy.     T 


tne  for  this  type  of  r    _    . 

ben  ih,  Win,-h,.ter  Self-loatt 

;  fifty  shots 


*nr!Nat"i«l 


Circular  fully  describing  this  rifle  sent  tree  upon  request. 

WINCHESTER  REPEATING  ARMS  CO.,  New  Haven,  Ccnn. 


A.  MULLER,  Pacific  Coast  Aeent.  317-319  Howard  St.,  San  Francisco 


